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Foreword 





We pay tute to Ruth Swanson fr her courage nd determination 
to complete this book during which time her husband CU, suddenly 
pested away. Our congratulations to he on her achievement incompi 
Ing the history of Churchbridge and surrounding district. 

‘With our province celebrating its 75h birt, there is no beter 
way to celebrate than by honoring our pioneers in recording. th 
Challenges. happy tines and contributions to out town and farming 

People of many nationalities and dtferent churches have worked 
together to build a community that we are proud of ty. 

“Thanks to Ruth and to thse who supported her and contibuted 0 
hep in bringing back the past forthe present and Tor those in the years 
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Preface 


We are very grateful to all who have contnbuted so mach to this 
History of our erly seflers and of out communi. 

The pioneers came Irom thei homelands from across he sea and 
Some from across the American border, 10 make new homes forthe 
Selves an thei families. They cime from many ethnic groups. Some 
‘ame Becaise of poverty in theit homelands. and some becase of 
“oppression. and al ame with igh hopes of ew ile im anew land 
They brought with them theircultues, talents and skills, und were eager 
to bepin anew life in this new country of many oppor 

ach ethnic group sted ina smal district, und at once made some 
shelter for themselves and their Families. The next sep was t0 bud 
‘churches and schools as they were all desirous of educating ther 
chiliren and learning the new langua 

‘W wasnt long Before they found that they could Hive by them 
selves alone. so they began co-operating with ther etic proups. They 
zo together to establish societies and clubs to benefit all — such asthe 
‘Churchbridge Agricultural Society. whichis now one ofthe oldest and 
tests in Saskatchewan: also the Ladies Homemakers Club, who were 
instrumental in getting many new projects started whichis resulted in 
the Beauiying of homes. improving health condition and helping the 
needy, Incidendy the 4-41 club brought in ood registered seed. The 
Farmers quickly sav the advantage of this nd began growing good 
registered seed to improve their Ftming 

The people have all worked together in whatever has Been under 
taken forthe benerment of his commit. 

[Education has been very important inthe Churchbridge area. We 
ae very proud of the many descendants of the early pioneers of this 
Community wha have become ministers doctors, mires, teachers 
lawyers. members of the lesslature (A. S, Loptson and Faigar Kaed 
Ing. engineers ete 

Time has shown how the descendants of the early pioneers have 
progressed in building beautiful homes and beter standards of living. 
Thy may be justly proud of having taken pat in heping to mike tis 
community what i today, and also being par of the province of 
Saskatchewan, which i elebrating its seventy fth birthday this year 
1980, 




















Mrs. Vala Marvin 
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Seven years have passed since the Churchbridge 
Evergreen Senior Citizens Club was organized 
through the assistance ofthe local Recreation Board 
[Asa member ofthis board and witha desire to help 
‘ue older people to enjoy a fuller and socially e 
tended life, | took on the responsibility of obtaining 
Tina sistance through the various government 
grants available, Trough this, a meeting place and 
prams were arranged, Having volunteered my 
Felp in this ay, Lattended thei gatherings, and i 
doing so many ldkimers enjoyed telling about their 
Iifeexperences. Almost immediately itbecame clear 
that hose experiences should be recorded before it 
‘es oo lt, 





‘Over the seven years, many people were inte 
viewed with dhe tape recorder and notes taken down, 
‘This project became so interesting that more pioneers 
were urged to atleast make an outline oftheir life 
istry noting special dates and event, to be writen 
up lafer Old papers were searched before being 
thrown info the garbage and iteesting items were 
documented 


After considerable history’ was gathered and e- 
corded, and when grants became available, it was 
‘ec to go ahead with the publishing of his book 
through the Evergreen Clu. The gathering and writ 
ing, researching and checking became afar preater 
tusk than imagined. For reference. all available ree- 
‘ons sch as local minute books, cash book, shoot 
‘eeisters. newspaper clippings, personal diaries, 
documents and pictures, the Saskatchewan and 
‘Canadian Archives, head offices of some instittions 
find other places were searched and studied in an 
fort to make this history’ as authentic as possible. 


Many leters were writen t tr 1 reach people 
that had contributed tothe building of our commun 
yA few stories came in beautifully type with lite 
‘ting. if any. necessary, some came in bref out 
Tine, some came as scribbled notes on a serap of 
paper, some not stories bul interviews on tape or 
tnord--mouth reports: some were too lng, ether 
too short, some repetitious, but all writeups were 
accepted, 








In writing up the histories ofthe early seer, 
people wee asked to bring thei fara history upto 
fie, and many phone calls were made this end 
‘Anyone who came into the district aftr the 1930'S 
‘vere nt contacted personaly but notices appeared in 
several newspapers to invite anyone tht wished (0 
Senin their family history, could doo, but very few 
{il I your Family wnteup is nothere, somewhere in 
the advertising and form questionires, you did not 
respond. Inthis case we apologize and ivite you 
Sitdown and send itto vs ao, and it wil be fled for 
Future ation, Most ofthe first setlers of our com 
munity have passed onto thee reward. hei descen- 
tants have had to search their attics and their 
memories for a ink to the etl pas. 

Teis our hope that this bistory wil hel the reader 
recall many of the happenings that occured in the 
‘istrict to recall friends and relatives that once lived 
here, as well as prompt readers to record items of 
interest in their own lives and of the community 
today. We hope that the younger generation, through 
this book, wil appreciate more fll the work ofthe 
tay pioneers inmaking this pleasant and comfor- 
able place olive. Is also our hope that the exper 
fences and achievements of our Forefathers will 
inspire all of ws to do our part in assuring tat the 
future willbe even brighter than the past has Been 

TE was our intention that this Book should be 3 
source of information Tor alltime. If, after much 
checking, some errors or ommissions are found, we 
humbly apologize. We did our best 

"Atlastthe books fnished! The changes from the 
fist days tothe present on record. We reget that, 
Several people who had submited material fr this, 
book, and who were looking forward 19 it are no 
Tonge with us. As this tasks completed, 80 perhaps 
is this era, Marked social and economic changes of 
‘cent years have had a great impact onthe distict. 
Perhape this book has been writen "just in time 

“This book roughly cover the wide Churchbvidge 
trading area othe ealy days, andthe school districts 
that have sent their children to Churehbridge in te 
Cent years, and the Rural Municipality of Chueh 
bridge 
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Town Of Churchbridge 


How Churchbridge Got Its Name 

Fred Garbe relates the following tris 8 old to 
hin by members ofthe Heney Roberts family: De 
seendantsof te first English Colonization Land Co. 
Sill ving can recall ecing ltrs addressed to the 
‘colonization company ded back tothe year ISS, 
Up to 1887, « portion of the mail that came was 
adiessed 16 two men by the names of Me. Church 
find Me Bridges, both adinstrstor of that English 
Colonization Land Co, As well, the mal to other 
members of the colonization company’ came ad- 
Aresed in care of Me Church and Mr. Bridges 
‘According to ck Roberts, some ofthe mail came 
referred to the Church and Bridges district. He said 
‘that when he lived inthe Kinbrae distri, the mail, 
‘ame from Whitewood snd was lft at Kinbrac or 
{Clumber post offices to be Forwarded tothe Roberts 
farm located on 18-22-32 WI Jack Roberts stated that 
his father, Henry Roberts, before his death in 1913, 
‘id that this practice cotinaed until the summer of 
ISS) when the Manitoba and North-West Railroad 
passed through from Langenburg to String Sal 
fats) B, D, Westman had built sore along the 
‘witht on 17-22-32 (now Churchbridge) and the 
mal vas then delivered there. A. Sutherland, Sur 
‘jor, that Worked with a government survey party 
Said thatthe townsites were a decision made by 
either the Railmad surveyors or the Government et 
invers. Jack Brown, an early sete i the dst, 
leo tld this story 

‘Mrs, Ward says that Churehbrde sa name of 
town in England and may have derived is name from 
there 

‘Another story says that it was first named 
Edenbridge, for Mr. Eden who was the Land Con 
mmssioner for MLN.W. Railay inthis area and for 
the Rex. Bridges, the leader ofthe ist colony inthe 
aea twas found that there was another place by tht 
amen Manitoba, soit was renamed, forthe Church 
tnd Rev. Bridges. The Fred Basken slory has a 
Slghly different version 

The Sask, Archives state that there is no record of 

















{Me Church in connection wit his area an they 
believe thatthe name is combination of "Church 
ftom the society that brought the seters in, and 
‘Bridge from one oF is prominent directors, Rev 
Bridges 

“The origin of the name of Churehbidge? Take 
sour choice 


‘The Early History of Churchbridge 
‘The Anglican Church Colonization Land 
Society's Colony, N.W.T 

The following is & report from the Sessional 
Papers, 1889 under Church Colonization Land S 
cietys Colony, N-W°T in Towaships 22 and 2 
Ranges 32 and 33 Wis. "The number of home= 
steaders enumerated by me inthis colony is twenty 
four Those who have seriously attempted, with the 
assistance rendered by the Colonization Society — 
‘which hasbeen ier indeed —to make homes for 
themselves here, have done fairy well and make Fe 
Complaints. Other for whom so much was done, and 
‘va have done very ite for themselves, were out 
Spoken Tauefinders, One ofthese thought thi the 
Soil would wear out in three years at the longest He 
‘opp five ates in 1888 of twelve ares ploughed, 
and forthe want of being dug. afin erp of potatoes 
‘vas fozen inthe ground. To this person an advance 
108 S600 was made by the Church Society. A second 
omplain tht "the promises made by the Church 
Society have not been fulfilled ("He was to have & 
[e-mption"). This person also got aid in cate 
Farming implements te. othe value of S60 from 
Me Eden, Agent forthe Church Society, yet upto the 
present time, he has neither house fr himself and 
wife, nor stables for his etl on his 160 acres home: 
Stead, In ISS he had but six acres broken and 
‘ropped. A think found fault sith the company’s 
gent because he didnot gt the prin theshed and 
‘ark found fort, In pleasing contrast to the fore 
sping, I quote afew words utered 9 me be another 
Setler in the colony, He says," am wel satisfied 
far— ike the country and believe {will do wel 
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Bat a man has got to work to get start, and with, 
work he can do well, He’ got to rough it at first. 
This man had eighteen acres broken in 1888 and 
thirteen acresincrops. When I visitedhim afew days 
go, he was threshing out his wheat with lai, had 
Plenty of hay for his ate, and altogether was in 
Comfortable circumstances 

‘Another article writen by Henry Barneby in 
1889 in "The New Far West and the Old Far Eas 
contains the following excerpts — "visited a new 
Settlement called Churchbridge, started a short time 
previously by the Church Colonization Society. At 
the tine of my visit there was a population of some 
Sixty or seventy people at Churchbridge: seventeen 
houses and a lacksmith shop were already ult, and 
4 church, school and general store were to be Com 
tnenced shortly, Idid not fancy the colonists here 
were quite the sort of people to make good and 
Successful seers: they appear to have been drawn 
from the well4o-do elastin England, rather than 
from the yeomen, farmer, or agricultural class: and 
twee generally t00 far advanced in years to make @ 
fresh startin life under such different conditions 
from those of the old county. The houses already 
fected, are perched wp on any Title Bit of ising 
found, andthe sites are well-chosen, The site forthe 
future city was Fixed upon, uci built on th ground 
selected, twillhave the disadvantage of standing in 
Shallow hollow ith he ground rising slighty on all 
Sides, When Twas there, however, the sith 838 the 
Sole representative ofthe projected city: or perhaps | 
‘Should say i share that honour with «large finger 
post erected close 6, pointing eastwards, en which 
{eas painted "Barker Street", but no street was 
there 


The First Village Records Of Churehbridge 
by Milton Whitmarsh 

Te ws with interest that I read he first available 
records of the minutes of the Village of Chureh- 
brie, The fst records available are dated Septem 
ber 20, 1903. The meeting vas held in the ceatat 
Hotel, ames Heasman became overseer ofthe Vi 
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lage, having receives 8 votes: his opponent, A. O. 
Berger, received S votes, At election times in those 
days, theatepayes eld a meeting and they voted on 
their overscer at this meeting 

Te wat most teresting to note thatthe problems 
away back in 1903 were not that diffrent o what the 
Present council have to grapple with, Such things as 
feeds, dogs cate, unsihly buildings, Fire pote 
tion, water Supply were all problems that had co be 
teal with 

Tn 1903 9 decision was made to construct side 
vals, however some disagreement arose just where 
the sidewalk should be placed. Some thought it 
‘Should be on private property: others thought it 
‘Should be on village property. Stich people as W. 
Adams and E, A, Lewaton insisted thatthe sidewalk 
tbe placed on village property and they won out. 

As mentioned previously, the overseer was elec 
ted by the people atthe ratepayers meeting and he 
tras in complete charg, The fatepayers met withthe 
tvercer an discussed their wishes and the overseer 
tnndewored to carry out these wishes. 

The following alist of people who attended the 
December Lath, 1903 ratepayers mecting: J. Heas 
man, A. E, Lewarton, D. Moore, M. Martin, J. 
Parke, NN. Wooley, Jas. Monigomery, N’ Lan 
tedon, N. Thorlakson, L, Bently, B.D. Westman, 
HT’ Minhinnick and A. Lopson. 

‘At this mecting it was felt tha the overseer ad 
too much thority anda mation was introduced and 
posse that JA. Parke and N.N. Wooley act as the 
bverser’s helpers. I is my understanding that they 
trere not on council but acted more in an advisory 
capacity: 

“The scretary-treasurer was the assessor of land 
and buildings inthe village, In 1905, 3. Parke was 
“pointed village constable 

The first council, as we know it ody, started in 
1900, "The overseer as J. Montgomery and coun: 
tills, A-E, Lewarton andG. JGarbe. The meeting 
‘ras held in Garbe's office 

1 Hessian moved from oversee to Secretary: 
Tecasurcr la salary of $30.00 per year. tis interest 
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ing to note tha the total taxes collected in 1909 were 
SSILO7. The total rceips were $804.35 and the 
total expenditures were 722.66, In 1909 the mil rate 
‘was 8 mills In 1909 my father, Wako Whitmarsh, 
twas the village auditor 

‘Anew coun ook over in 1910.1. Montgomery 
‘was the overseer and councillors were A. Arson 
find W-B. Adams. G. A. Arason was the secretary 
Treasurer ofthe village ata fe of $30 00 pe yea In 
1910 the penalty on area of taxes were 8 

In 910 a bylaw was pul in place making illegal 
for horses to stand onthe steet for more than one 
hour The penalty was thatthe horses would be st 
Ble and the owner must pay’ the expenses of the 


stable. They had cow trouble too, Charlie Hall was 
id $25.00 forthe loss of his cow inthe village wel 

The council members of those days were an hon 
cst group. They held a meeting on Novernber 25th, 
1910 and notation was made inthe minute book. 
‘NOT A THING DONE". Now thts honest 

Tn I9I1, G. J. Garbe became overseer, A 
Livingstone was constable and health inspector Sal 
ary was $5.00 per month, ‘The secretary-teasurer 
‘was instructed te purchase pai of hande ts or the 
Village On Kinwary 23rd, 191, the village bank 
‘ccoumt was moved tothe Bank of Toronto at Chueh 
bridge. W.B. Adams was the new seretary-teasurer 
in May, 191 



































In May, 1911, Robinson and Bowser as given a 
contract fora cent sidewalk at 22 cents per sare 
foot and 26 cents per square fot foreach eronsing 
‘Ther bil amounted t $478.80. The 1911 ux levy 
was 4 mils 

In January 1912, Chas Hall became Secretary. 
Treasurer, in May 1912 the village ordered double 
45 gallon cylinder chemical fire engine at & cost of 
5625.00. Such an expenditure boosted the rill ate 
to 5 mills, Move sidewalks were built by Daniels of 
redenbury. A. T, Penwarden became secretary 
treasurer in 1913 his salary being $40.00 per yea. 

1913 was abig year forthe village, They tendered 
1 banguet for the council of the R-M. of Church 
bridge No. 211 as well as prominent people in the 
‘community, The membets of the RM, council were 
4, Binarson, J. G. Haas, T. Succi, S, Loptson 
Ph. Popp J, O. Liisky and Chas. Dilin, Other 
people there besides the village council were- James 
Johnson, Jobin Amason. J Mitchel, John Retin, H 
Karstal, Ed Bentdahl, T. W. Heincch, Robert 
Fraser O. Jenson, Js. Montogomey. 

Tn 1914 the village made @ $25.00 gran to the 
CChurchbvidge Brass Band 

Tn 1916 the overseer was A. E. Lewarton and 
councillors A. Arnason and G. 1 Garb. The speed 
Timitas seat 10 MPH inthe village Tor autos. Signs 
were posed atthe cemetery corer, the creamery 
‘omer and the J. Heasman corner 

The flu epidemic of 1918 caused the council to 
ban all meetings and gatherings over six people 





Medical man and farmers were allowed iat the vi 
lage. Those leaving the village for other discs 
‘were not allowed to return unt he ban was ited 

T1919, VA. Cline was the overseer: councillors 
A. E. Lewarion and A. Amason. Medical Health 
Oiticer was De G. W, Sahlmar. The mil rate was 7 
mills 

Leslie Keene took over as SecretaryTreasurer in 
December 1922; Dr MacKenzie as Health Officer, 
in 923. V, A. Cline vas overseer in 1923 and the 
‘councillors were D. B. Farquharson and A. Arnason 
1 kromey took over the day business in 1923 from 
HH, Olver 

Bert Colley was village police in 1925. F 
Seamer replaced A. Arnason on the council There is 
record of FR. Hemphill owning property in town in 
1925. In 1926 we se such names as JR, Welk boing 
in business as well as Gerber Brothers, although { 
Understand they were hee earliet 

Tn 1930 a delegation went to Regina to see i they 
could persuade the provincial government to make 
highway No, 14 an all weather road 

{Im November 1930 the village entered into con 
tract with Sask, Power for power forthe village. The 
first streetlight bill was paid on April Tih, 1931 
‘There were 8 set lights n service at that time 

1932 and 1983 were bad financial years, The 
village requested the Power Corporation to shutoff 
thestrect its Goring the summer to save money for 
the village 

Tnthose years the village was responsible Fr the 








fanting of relief. There is one instance where the 
Village granted elie for ne month forthe amount of 
8.00 andthe recipient was requested to work forthe 
village in return oe the mone, his time being valued 
1 1S cents per hour Leslie Keene’ ast mecting was 
May 2nd, 1938. Terry Hocking took over in August 
1958 

Some ofthe problems thatthe early day council 
had to dal with were rather amusing and perhaps we 
‘may fel they were ater insignificant, However, the 
problems were teal, serious, time-constming. and 
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took much effort to solve, Just the fact that they were 
short of water was a major problem. Keeping the 
water well pumps operating took alt of time. Such 
things asthe erbbing having to he replaced took & 
gxeat deal oftheir time to see thatthe work was done 
‘They had trouble with cate roaming the streets and 
causing problems. The problem of geting the co 
fpertion of people to Install proper chimneys on 
thei houses and places of business was another big 
item, Drainage was major problem, The granting of 
relief and getting people into hospitals was anther 
big problem for the council of those days, 

Let us give credit where ret is due, They did 
thebest they could withthe circumstances they found 
themselves in. They faced up to their responsiblity 
‘ery well Because of thei efforts, we can enjoy this 
lovely town and can proudly call it "HOME" 

The village became a own in 1968, The present 
‘council are a8 follows: Mayor Gil Boyle: Coun 
eillos. Chas. Thiele. Joe Depape, John Choptuik 
‘Chatie McNeil, Ewald Inerman and Ronald Put 
Tan 

Much his been done by tis council us well as 
former councils. We have an excellent supply. of 
ood wale and most of ourstrets are hard surfaced 
‘We have good fre protection, We enjoy the benefits 
of natural gas forthe heating of orhomes. We havea 
resident doctor: we enjoy ahigh School andthe bene 


fis ofa good library. No doubt many ofthese things 
‘were just dreams forthe early councils, Hove very 
Icky we ae to be able to enjoy these many advan 


‘The Town of Churehbridge 
(Water, Sewer and Gas Installation) 
by M. Wowk, 

The Village of Charchbridge was incorporated in 
1903 with James Heasman as the overseer, He was 
solely responsible forthe afar ofthe village. There 
vaso council, but M. Thorlakson and A. O. Berger, 
bath hotel-Keepers. were tustoes, which meant that, 
they made themselves responsible for the honesty 
fan integrity ofthe overseer in his financial dates 
‘When the Village Act was changed in T9O8, the fist, 
coun was elected — ames Montgomery a pain 
buyer was elected overseer AE. Lewarton and G 
Garbe councillors, and ames Hessman vas appoint 
co secretary-teasurer, 

“The erowth and progres ofthe village was shoe 
even through a section of land, setion 17, was incor 
porated into the village limits” Whe the writer tok 
‘ver the position as seretar treasurer ofthe village 
in J951, there were only some 255 people residing 
Saft through the village, without any zoning OF 
‘onde, in non-madern homes. 

The village water supply vas a well, located 
bout one mile west along the No. 1 highway, and 
almost every dwelling had a concrete cistern for 
holding water. bth drinking and ran water for every 
day use. Drinking water was hauled in by a 400 
zallon tank from the village well and everyone, ex- 
spt those that hauled their own supply dl, had 
Sale drinking water constantly, The water supply was 
fot dependable and would usually run out during the 
‘wine de to various reasons, 

1h 1988 The Intemational Mineral and Chemical 
Company commenced sinking a shal tothe potash 
deposits. the site Being some 12 miles south of the 
Village. Daring the erly stages of development this 
had very lite impact upoa the growth and develop. 
rent of the village, since mostly lea! rural people 
‘were employed in construction and shaft sinking, 
find also beease the Posash Company had designated 
fnd established Esterhazy to be the headquarters 
‘ery litle interest was shown in ne settlement and 
home building inthe village of Churchbidge 

During the autumn of 1961 the unemployment 
rat inthe Province of Sask, was running high and 
‘counteract his, the provincial government instituted 
{plan to provide winter employment. The secretary 
‘ofthe Village, M. 1. Wowk was prompt to bring this 
program to the atention of the council. Was i not 
practical and good economics to use the funds ava 

















ble under tis program to find and develop an ade- 
{quate supply of water forthe village? It would cost 
the village only 25% ofthe total cost of labour forthe 
project. 

The council approved this project and a con: 
trator sas hed to dil test Boles in various fo- 
cals, A site finally decided upon was the ESV} of 
Se. 16-22-32-1 about Ysof amile south-west fom he 
village, The developed well wa ested to provide 35 
spam, of water The quality of water was excellent 
nd the supply seemed adequate 

Early in 1962, the secretary again brought the 
subject of water supply of the village to council 
Suggesting that since almost everyone hid (0 hal 
‘rer and dink stale water fr two to three months 

"Would it not be practical and a sensible move t0 
pipe this water ino the village and everyone would 
have adequate freshwater at all times?” One ofthe 
councillors at his mecting was shocked by this sup 
testion saying, “Are you crazy in suggesting such 2 
foolish idea? Who is going to pay fori?” The 
secretary answered, "No, Tam relly sincere about 
it” The other two members of the council agreed 
that twas worth ooking into, 

‘Amgeting was aranged withan engineering im 
to make arrangements for plans and cost estimates, 
with the overseer AF. Kaeding a the secretary 
having three meetings at Regina inthe same day, one 
With the engincering firm, one with the Local Gov 
Emment Boar to seek thei approval othe plan and 
fone with The Sask. Assessment Commission, The 
‘sssesment ofthe village athe time Was 10 fo 1 
Allow the instalation of water and sewer at the same 
time, and upon convincing the Direcor of Assess 
tents that both sewer and water was urgent i the 
‘evelopment and growth ofthe village, e approved 
fan order to increase the assessment of al losin the 
village by 75%, then the assessment would be high 
enough for fll Sewer and water installation. Every 
‘hing vas arrange o make tis major projet poss 
be, however, the people ofthe village had to be 
convinced. Mectings were held and plebiscite for 
Spproval ofthe burgesses was called. The only way 
that The Local Government Boar would approve the 
project was on condition that the vote in favour would 
{arr by at east 67% and the secretary collet $25.00 
‘epenits from at Teast 65% ofthe resident people 
[Altera great deal of campargningby the overseer. the 
Secretary and the engineers, a vole was held with 
lover 74% ofthe burgesses approving. The deposits 
‘were collected andthe project was ready to get under 
‘ray and consriction began in July. One more hurdle 
had to be overcome, ‘The village had no storage 
facies, for water pumped Irom the well into the 
village and from where it would be distributed into 











homes, Aerangements were made withthe Co-op 
Curing Rink Association who fa & large concrete 
trate storage citer under the lobby ofthe rink This 
Scomed to be a fair temporary solution, since the 
village funds were taxed othe imitto provide water 
nd sewer lines. A pressure tank for holding water 
tinder pressure an acompressor were installed inthe 
atena lobby. Work progressed rapidly and by fll of 
1962 all was in readiness to tur onthe water 

“The Sask. Power Corporation was running 2 natu- 
ral gas line to the LMC. potash mine, and the 
Villages and towns along the route were urged 10 
‘Convert o natural gas heating, Again the survey hi 
to be made ofthe residents with almost 905 approy 
ing the conversion. The people ofthe village were 
highly pleased, sine all the inconvenience of torn up 
streets and Tanes would all be completed in one 
‘operation and clean-up competed in one Year, 1962. 

‘The Official Opening for sewer and water and 
natural gas installations as held on November St, 
1962. Its gala occasion and everyone was most 
happy: now we have all the conveniences ofthe city 
deers, The installation of these Facilities provided 
the necessary impetus tothe growth of the village 
‘which was to Become a town within the next 160 
years, New homes were bul as fst as contractors 
‘were able to put them up. Under the od survey. lots 
‘were nly 30 feet wide, which were oo small build 
{a repularhome on, Two of mor lets were purchased 
bby mow home builders, with the resul that new Tand 
hha t be developed und surveyed into lots 

“The land owners had litle experience with land 
development and surveys. Again the secretary ofthe 
village took the initiative, purchased land, ad Such 
Surveyed inc lager los. had sewer and water in- 
Sllled and turned this over to the town, 

Shortly after he official opening ofthe sewer and 
water system and particulary during Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day’ of 1962, possibly becuse the 
inexperienced technician employed 10 lok after the 
Sten, and possibly Because the system was poorly 
steembled, the water stopped running from house 
hold taps. The technician, Claude Heinrich and the 
Secretary spent Christms eve and Christmas day 
‘iting inthe curing rink running the controls man 
tally for thee day to make sue thatthe residents 
hha their water supply during the holidays. Again it 
ves then decided that this kind of system of distebu 
tion and the volume of water tht the well could 
produce were both sadly inadequate 

Tn 1964 the counell decided to locate a more 
ample water supply and to construct a water treat 
ment and storage plant. Anew well at anew site was 
located and tested 10 produce 250 g.pm. and was 
developed on SW/ 1222-331 some one and a half 
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miles from the orginal well. A plant to peovide 
‘inderground water storage for 65,000 gallon with, 
three large sind filation tanks, 10 filer ion and 
‘ter minerals from the water with thre pumps — 
fone of them a natural gos engine diven pump were 
insulledto provide constant distribution of water to 
thetovn. fireball was added tothe treatment plant, 
tohoue the ie tuck purchased by dhe Townand the 
RM of Churchbrdae #211 

This system worked very satisfactorily, however, 
the town experienced an unanticipated growth, New 
residents moved i, new homes were built. Fom the 
Ihumble begining’ of 250 people in 1962, the town, 

re {0% population of over 610, Soa March o 164 
{he village of Churchride incorporated into Town 
‘with Mayor Alvin F Kaeding and councillors Garnet 
Stewart, Baldur M. Olson, Clif Obre and Robert 
Kerehaving the honour of being the first members of 
the Town of Churchbrdge. M.J. Wowk continued as, 
the Town administrator The growth contined to be 
significant from 1962 to 1968. so much so, tha the 
‘workload ofthe Town administrator was more than 
he could handle, who also held the position of Sec 
‘Tres ofthe Rural Municipality. Inthe fall 1964 he 
convinced A. F Kseding fo ake up waning with im 
this office for a Town Administrator and which he 
{ids well that he took over the positon ofthe Town 
‘Adminstrator inthe summer of 1965, 

Tn 1977 the Town council fel twas both pant 
and necessary to establish another water supply bY 
‘developing another town well capable of producing 
225 g.pm. and also to enlarge the existing sewag 
lagoon from a five are site to some eighteen acres, 
nd capable to provide for a population of 2.500 0 
5,000. The town is now experiencing another surge 
‘of home consiaction 

“The outlook forthe town is most optimistic 
‘withthe advent of ational expansion of posash 
developments and possibly another mine inthe area 
fn he stong economic stability of the Province of 
‘Stskatchewan, Churchbridge wil continue t grow 
and prosper 

















Churehbridge Today 
by Milton Whitmarsh 
HAVE THERE BEEN MANY CHANGES OVER 
THE YEARS”? 

THERE CERTAINLY HAVE! In fact weave ei- 
dence of rave coming into town rm the north 
number 8 highway and asking whee the Town 
of Chrehvidge? He apparently knew Churchbrige 
{menty years ago and jus couldn't gts earings in 
the new surroundings. 

My brothe,Elimer who used to spend most of his 
Summers with hin grndmosber in Church 
‘when be mas young fellow, was visting at pla 
from Vancouten went afew blocks ay Irom ott 
place vt When cane tne or i return 
Sar place he wasunable to ind bis way back Elmer 
Said, "never thought {would live t ae the day 
ten | would get Tost in Churehbvidge.” 

For you zoo people who can eal he wellatthe 
‘old sone bam on main set, where most eveyone 
Metered ther cat, can assure you, that 
‘hanged. Now we have meer baling, paved 
Stet ad the ctl are watering ekewhte- Mach 
reitmustbe iven tothe community Tees Forte 
fret clea-ap they made, not only in vestok bat 
fo the farm machinery hat was catered al over 
town Somewhere along the in, they were abe fo 
inline minds fe peopl that twa ine fora 
change and everyone cooperated, and we have 
Hovelyced sects with ine Tooking bung, and 
well kept yards and fences, 

I baleve Chuteride had some of the worst 
suets in the province can recall Iaving my car 
ursideof town and walking in, The rst bors inthe 
Spring were eble and was dou you would 
et through. All tht hs changed. The sees and 

“The present populations abou 1000. Prospects 
are god foran increase, We havea resident doctor a 
drugstore and mos ofthe esenal services tha 
Community hi sie requis 

Churches stil pay amajorsle in community i 
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here, and they are wel tended and a credit this 

Recreation is BIG in Churchbridge. The Garbe 
farm has been developed into lovely sports ground 
and park area, We havea skating arena, and a3 sheet 
curing vink- Most important, we are blessed with 
interested people to keep recreation going strongly 
the year around 

‘We have lovely schools, teaching up to and in 
<luding grade 12. Our library ince and used exten- 
sively. Lots of opportunity for being involved in 
music andthe arts, 

(Our senor citizens have their own clubroom and 
itisabechive o activity. Me province has developed 
{provincial cemparound on a0 are plot previously 
cquned by the Garbe amily. It nel treed and 
fous are being alded cach year. Itisa very lovely 
development 

‘Withall the growth, Churchbridge has never lost 
their good community spirit. The Agriculture So: 
«ety still major organization in the district. Their 
fal urs horse show and horticultural shows are well 
supported and the participation is pood. Much eredit 
ise to te original fares who took aninerest in 
these programs at their start. Such Tames as Put 
lands, Kaedings, Swansons, Boren, Garbes, as 
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ens and others have always taken a leading part in 
thexe activities, They have kept the community spit 
lowing brightly 

"We like 10 think tis litle spot on the road 
CChurchbriage, is about as good a place to live as 
thereisinthe world. With our good wate, natral gas 
fl power along with the many other god things this 
‘ommunity hast offer, we Feel hat Weare enjoying 
igh standard of living 

“The sirt of co-operation which was so evident in 
the arty years, every mich pat ofthis community 
today. How very fortunate we ar to hve the oppot- 
tunity of Tiving here and enjoying the many good 
things this community has 0 offer. 


Churchbridge School District #124 


(Grom records by Ruth Swanson and F. Garbe) 

From the N.W-T, Gazette, May’ 26, 1888 ve find 
that the frst school meeting at Churehbridge was 
hel atthe home of Willam A. Pierce on April 27 
TRE. AL this mecting the tusees elected were Iso 
dbore Basken, Thomas Dobson, and the Rev. James 
WW. Gregory. The Anglican colonists erected abil 
ing in 1887, which was used as achurch and also asa 
shoo for some yeas 

Tha leer written by H. Bateman, an original 
coloist at Churehbridge, we read that a combined 
hurch-school was built at Churchbridge in IS, 
‘The church part of the building was a "Chancel 
with large doors that closed it off during the week and 
the large part was used ora schoo, The fist teacher 
‘was Miss Oller from near Wolseley. N.W-T. 

“There was no village thereat that time, but afew 
English families settled therein 1887, The church. 
school building was ller moved 10 Perley. A few 
clergymen I remember were — Mr Gregory, Mr 
(Ganstmas, and Me. Tetelbaim, 

Inthe Saskatchewan Archives is letter dated 
‘Nov, 26.1900 from Lewaron, Adams and Rothars 0 
the Dep. of Education to request the re-opening of 
the Churchbridge Sehool after being closed four 
years during which time the building had been 
moved say 

‘On Jan. 31, 1902, the Dept. of Education con 
tacted W. H, Minhinnick to all special meeting to 
tect he trustees. Those elected were James Hes 
‘man, A.B, Lewarton and JW. Puke as chairman. It 
appears as though a school was built tha summet 
{thi later became the Peace Lutheran Church), 
South ofthe railway tracks. 

‘About that ime many new immigrants came into 
the distiet, incloding a large group of Americans 
These Americans were fairy wello-do and when 
they found that there was school for only six weeks in 











the summer, they offered thei land forsale and 
resolved to follow friends who had filed homesteads 
st Lacombe, Al 

“The school trustees called @ meeting and prom: 
ised these sete that if they would stay they Would 
by guaranteed a six-month school tem in operation 
‘thin one year anda ten-month school tem as soon 
asthe much-talked about Province of Saskatchewan 
‘woul be formes. 

‘Shortly thereafter the leader of the American 
group. Louis Krome, Was put onthe school board 
with W, H. Adams and lames Heasman. On May 
TORS, Miss Sadie Hunt as teacher. opened the first 
‘sicmonth schoo! term with the following pupils en- 
rolled 





Emily Guillam Hariet Lowe 
George Kromrey Helen Mitchell 
David Westman Beatrice Gwillam 
Herbert Garbe da Langdon 
Fred Lowe Hilda Basken 
Fred Basken Wales Lowe 
Jane Moore Fred Garbe 

Elsa Garbe Phoebe Oliver 
Wile Paget Wille Berger 
Miranda Wooley Natt Wooley 
Bertha Colina Laura Lowe 
Annie Love Ed. Paget, 
Gladys Mitel! Ethel Lowe 
Harry Paget Olive Berber 
Daniel Westman Daisy Basken 
Freda Kromyey Pratl Lowe 

Chas. Gwillam Gustav Garbe 
Herbert Oliver Frank Oliver 
David Berger Bertha Lowe 
Velnoe Fuhrman Verna Wooley 


‘Not until fanuary, 1905 was ave taken on ate 
month sehool-erm. During that meeting, nine voted 
infavor and seven against, so steps were taken to put 








in a longer school-term. That meant changes inf 
nancing, as much more money was quite Yooper 
fle the school. Discontent arose among the 
Fatepayers and JJ. Basken replaced I. Heasman on 
the board and became the secretay-treasurer. In 
those days the secretay-tteasurer had 0 be highly 
bonded. In May, the school board appointed an a 
sessr to assess all the land, and Ivestock in the 
proposed school dist, 

To 1906 a Five-mil rate was set which raised the 
taxes on some quarter sections fromeghtto fourteen 
dollars — afar ery fom the two dollars per quarter 
that they had been paying. As many of the stern 
the area were bachelors, a special meeting was alle 
in January, 1906 to oppose the ten-month school 
‘erm: however the en-month term began in Februar 
1907 with Me H. Trip as teacher 

"There was sill a peat deal of opposition and a 
new board wats formed in 1907 with AE. Leaton, 
G.J, Garbe and J.J Basken Iwas leaned that year 
too, thatthe school had been but on the ong side 
othe survey stakes, which let the school bukdng 
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on the centre of Wickes Ave, An agreement was 
‘ae with the village to ren for I-00 this portion of 
‘Wickes Ave fran undetermined numberof years. A 
stable Ld 22 was usta the school in 1907 

Anintersting note inthe restr af 906 was that 
in August ofthat year, fire occurred in the schoo! 
room on tree diferent das, and one day the Fong 
Sove-pipes fell down. Whooping cough, measles 
land home duties kept many pupils ou of school that 
Se. In 1910, Grades one to six were taght, 

In (91 it was decided thatthe schoolhouse was 
otto be used for any activities eter than school 
xcept church services and Sunday Schoo services 
‘on payment oa nominal fee 25¢ each time) used 9 
over cost of el and ight. That year the board 
borrowed money from the Bank of Toronto in 
CChurchbridge. Grades tayght were fom oe 0 eight 
Secretarytresurer was GA. Amnason at $30.00 4 

T1914, A. E, Lewartonaschairman. GJ. Garbe 
and G, Elinghoe as seretarteasuer, ll with age 
rowing families, were determined that every stu 




















dent in the district that desired to do so. could et 
Suffice instiction locally to enable them £0 20 
fizetly to Normal foe teacher wining. In March 

Tplda necting was hel olay pans forthe Duilding 
fe school Its intresting to note that inspector 
Anderson, who in 1931 became Premier of 
Szskatchewan, gave lengthy addres on consol 

tion tothe five school boatds present — Church 

bridge, Logberg. ‘Thingvalla, Berensina and 
Liscrd, In July. i914 at a meeting of thirty-six 
ratepayers, Yue was taken onthe site forthe new 
‘hol. Thesite favored was at hat time the cente of 
2 wheat Field, of which three aces were purchased 
fiom Christian Dresser. in the northwest part of the 
village 

‘Construction ofthe school began almost me 
iaely, but he ald school was not closed until June 
1915, with Ms. King teaching the high schoo grades 
there and Miss Maggie Foster teaching the Junior 
praes in the hall. Construction ofthe school was 
Feld pty the cal to arms. the architect not complet 
ing bis work, and the contractor not being able to 
Carry on, Me. Lewarton was hired to supervise the 
Completion of the two-tom brick school Harty 
Eline was the Fitst janitor ofthe new school 

1bt6, the old schoo! was sold and ite 
transferred wo Peace Lutheran Church (Friedens Ge~ 
tovinde) Albert Boden as church secretary, and A 
E. Lowaron at school chaieman handled segoia 
tions, the offer being $250 fr the school and land 
eas agred to borzw $8,000 by Way of deben 
tureto build the to-rom brick school —20 years at 
“7. The tender of lames an Nicol for building the 
trick school was accepted at $8,090, The siteof 2s 
ses was purchased for $300, 

“Twenty-four school board meetings were hed in 
1914, making it one of the busiest years on record. 
was decided thatthe large school belle rung for one 
Ininule by the caretaker fifteen minutes before 
Schools well sat starting time. Many residents at 
in the court of revision in dispute over (00 high 
assessment on their property. because of the building 
ofthe new schoo! 

Res. F Catton and Rev. G. Guttormson were to 
te allowed one half hour each week for purpose of 
religion instruction, No dances, concerts or bazaars 
tere to be allowed inthe school 

In 1919 the school was closed in December be 
cause of the rampant Spanish Fu. The etal school 
brget that year came to $5300 including teachers 
salaries of $2300, janitor for $350 and fuel amount. 
‘ng to $390, Mrs, Hemphill donated $30 0 ai inthe 
parchase af a pano forthe school 

1n1923.L. Krome, Hemphill and Cline were on 
the school board. Seereiary Treasurer was L. Keene, 











Petitions were sent o hoard foe resignation of princi 
pal another petition vas seni 1 retain services of 
Drinipal,reslfed in the whole Board resigning 
‘There were aiany nominations tothe board. wih G 
1.Gare. M. Henrikson and C. Hall elected. The 
Community Chub offered to pay’ half the cost of 
bsketball and other sports equipment. Ratepayers 
requested a reduction inthe levy” but with More 
accommodation needed in the near future. no rede 
tions was granted. Anadition was ll the table 
tnd new fean-to tolets were erected. In the fall con 
troversy in retsining the principal was sll running 
high: In February and. March of 1028 there were 
thirty-six cases of measles and sixteen cases of bron 
this inthe lower rooms, resulting in the rooms 
being closed fora week for fumigation 

1926 a two-room adition was Built onto the 
trick schoo! upper and lower) with cistern in the 
basement af the conract price of 86738, and a thid 
classroom was opened. 

Tn 1929 dissatisfaction wth the principal arose. 
He was asked to resign bt refused, Aboard member 
fesianed. the principal wis dismissed and another 
hired. Then another group petitioned 0 reinstate the 
former principal. but the request was ot upheld by 
the board. They found taificul please everyone! 

1n 1930, Henrikson, Mehl and F-Garbe were on 
the school board with M. Garber as secretary te 
Stet The tatrate was 10 mills The new om Up 
Stirs was completed and ented io the York Masonic 
Lodge st $5 per mecting. Teachers salaries we 
reduced as finances became ight 

Tn 1924, Mebls, Garbe and C. Tama were on the 
school board with E.R. Kaeding as secretary-tre 
Suet Tha fall grade twelve was taught forthe Fist 
time Thetax-rate was si mil, two ears ater twas 

Tn 1935, « 16 mm movie projector was ordered 
through the school at $300 to be paid by the Hall 
(Committe plus school grant of $300. The Hall 
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1 1982, one hundred and en pupils were attend 
ing Churebidge School and ability Insurance was 
‘applied for, Churchbridge was brought int the York 
ton Larger Schoo! Unit tht year A teacherage was 
purchased the Larger Unitusing $2500 of Church 
bridge Surplus funds atthe ime o joining. I was no 
tnt 1953 that application was inade to open the 
fourth classroom, in 1954 the Larger Unit was fe 
quested to wire the school for electricity before the 
fn of the year. Stands for thirty bikes were also 
Fequesed that year, 








James Montgomery was elected asthe sub-anit 
trustee Tor the distit. He served from 1984-88, In 
[94 the local hoard was Chairman, 2. M. Olson 
Seeretary-teasurer M. Wowk, Phill Daum Inthe 
sping a 1954 John Eyjlfson was hed to convey 
GGnide eleven and twelve students to Langenburg, 38 














Committe operated the projector for general show there was lager enrollment and no high school 
ing atthe Hall, with one educational fim per month, lable for Churchbridge. This arrangment 
Jn 1950 it was ecided to dispose ofthe projector to continued into the new year when delegations were 


the Hall Asso. fent tothe Yorkton Larger Schoo! Unit and 











Smear choo inten Day — 886, Chachi. 
inetings were held locally. protesting the move by 
the unit to take Churchbridge High School out of the 
town permanent 

‘ith classroom was opened in 1958 inthe Hall 
Dining Room. With he hiring of Wr, Hlady in Aue 
1955 grades 11 and 12 were again reinstated at 
CChutchtridge. Albert Olm became our sub-unit 
trustee from 1958-67. daring these ying years of 
rising envllment and shortage of classrooms. The 
Unit was prepared, in 1959, to move in old schools. 

Tn the spring x delegation again met with the 
Large Unit Board requesting two more classrooms. 
ts cissooms were overcrowded. An old country 
‘Shoo! was rowght in asm additional classeoom and 
the staf increase osx teachers in 1960. Chairman 
that year was CIV Swanson, seeretary-treasurer 
Mike Wowk and trstes F.C. Wussow and Pa 
Scholz elected to fil P Daum vacaney that fll. A 
ralpayers meeting Was called in Sep. 1960 as par 
es were elarmed a twenty beginners and seventeen 
{rade two toenisinone classroom, where ateacher 
without teaching experience and fitle classroom 
Knowledge was trying to cope. The Unit was re- 
«quested for a “elping teacher” for Room { for at 
Teast to weeks an as the situation did not improve 
Setifactoiy sucha request was ain made in Api 
the following yea 

‘With secretary Car Howie, and the same school 
board, in 1961, sts a need for three new classrooms 
andthe desir to close the Hal classrooms 8 unsati 
tary and unsatisfactory, Logberg and Peanock 
School districts requested representation on the 
CChurcbridge school board in the persons of Bert 
Weick and A. Yanke, Envolment expected fr fall o 
IW6l was 251. Martin Dressler represented Dressler 
School district and E, Leonhardt Lisead district in 
WoL. A new Elementary school was built in 1961, AS 
Beresina and Thingvalla schools were expected 0 
cose in 1962, the expected enrollment in Church 

















bridge would reach 288 andthe Unit was requested 
for two ational classrooms, Students were now 
being bussed into Churehbridge Irom outlying 
schoo! distrits. Another elastoom Was opened in 
1962 

With the opening ofthe Potash mine in the area 
the school and the public were mvited tothe Ke 
Celebrations a the mineste on Sept 2, 

Ty 1963, the janitor Andy Olm cared for nine 
classrooms and had Tour buildings to service. The 
Unit Board was sequested to instal water and sewer 
into the school, as became available tothe town in 
1962, P, Wirt represented Thingvalla district on the 
school boar 

Many spel meetings of ratepayers town coun 
cil, parents and the lial schoo! board were held 
ving the yea, with the Larger Shoo! Unit Board 
requesting adional classrooms, Delegations were 
Sento the Dept of Education of Rina til the Unit 
‘refused fo build giving the following reasons: Fi 
tance, centralization of highschool and previous 
‘omimioment #0 Build elemhere. They di offer 
rave in another county schoo fra elassoom! 

‘George Garbe, son of Mr and Mrs. Fred Garb. 
won the fist IMC four year University Scholarship 
‘oF $2400 upon graduation in 1963. which launched 
his medical carer 

In August. 1963 aspecial meeting was called due 
to exceptionally igh registration and shortage of 
teachers. The Yorkton School Unt building plans fr 
the following year showed elassoons for fou cen 
tees including nine rooms for Langenbure. and 
‘nothing For Churchridge! Kt was shown that Church 
bridge had te highest enrollment inthe Unit and the 
poorest facilites, A delepation again went to Regina, 
Sin! Dept of Eduction than launched an investiga 
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tion and sent recommendations tothe Unit Board 
Afterover twenty meetings were held throughout the 
$year and much time spent by local board members 
nd other local official. the Unit board finally di 
‘essed plans to uild at Chutehbridge,Itthen seemed 
thatthe ight tokeep Churchbdge High Schoo rom, 
being wiped out ended in vitor, Fora time a leas, 
Another old school was moved in for a temporary 
classroom. 

Inl964 the Poashville School Unit was formed 
and the Churchbridge district was transferred from 
Yorkton to Ptashvill Unit After ll he frustrating 
meetings with the Yorkton Unit Board, Yorkton did 
hot have to go through with plans to bull at Church 
bridge 

1964 ended with five extra teachers hired, four 
new classrooms anda moder lab built by Ptasvlle 
UUniand they bought six acres of land for playground 
sinceenrollmenthad increased from ISB 4o%n the 
pastfive years. A small stp of property one hundred 
land thirty feet wide, on the south of the school 
‘rounds, ws sold to the Kinsmen Cb forthe site of 

11965 four more rooms and six more teachers 
were requested of the Unit, Two classrooms were 
‘opened in the new Arena upstairs, and’ mobile 
Classroom was brought in. In 1966 entolment was 
"45 with seventeen teachers in classrooms divided in 
Sevenbuildings, including the Arena and community 
hal, Churchbridge Board in 1946 was chairman Clift 
‘Swanson, Vice-chairman Fed Soper and secretary: 
‘weasurer Carl Howse, Scholz, R- Daum, with B 
Weick, E. Leonhard, H.Schracder Mis. P Boren, 
D-Knot. Griffin. W. Schutzand A, Stach, repre= 
senting Pennock, Liscard, Dressler, Thingvalla, 
‘Kensington, Logberg, Rothbury and Dovedsle coun 
try schoo! distiets. Kindergarten was introduced in 
the 1966 school term, forthe first time. Two more 
‘assrooms were put into the rink (downstais) until 
{he new 17-r00m highschool would be ready for we. 

Mrs. Homie presented othe bose a plan where 
by instrument could be purchased fora school band 
[the end o 1965 the Unit became involved inthe 
process of forming school hands i the Unit the 
hiring of « Band Instructor and the purchasing of 
{ew large band instruments. The top Noor of the new 
school was ready Tor use in Dec. 1966. 

“The school band program got underway in 1967, 
with fifteen local students getting instruction once oF 
twice a week. and when the New School was com 
pleted, one old cottage schoo! wis ured for band 
Instruction. The Official Opening ofthe new schoo! 
took place on Mar 10, 1967. A fire on Aus 2.1967 
destroyed the old foursoom brick schoo! bull in 
TSIS, and an immediate request went tothe unit to 








sad ten rooms and an auditorium tothe High School 
‘That year the High School and Elementary School 
‘were Biven separate pincpalsip. 

ly 1969 Gamet Stewart became the new sub-unit 
trystce uni 1970. Four classrooms ands tear-tach 
ing room were added tothe Elementary School 

The school staf discontinved their voluntry ser 
vices on May Iso parents and others had to provide 
Supervision ove the noon hour Graduation exercises 
without the staf, was a stint possibility so ether 
Plans were being made: however the teachers re 
turned to give atleast partial voluntary services 
shortly before eraduation 

In 197 priscpal Lambie suggested a Fall Grad 
ation which would be more meaningful alter the 
marks were received and the students passed. This 
brought about considerable controversy. espectally 
‘wards spring when eradation exercise had aways 
been held previously Fifty-nine grade one stents 
were expected in the fal term 

‘Special meetings were held anda delepation sent 
to Regina in regards to an auditorium that had been 
requested fortwo years and building delayed tvie, 
The Chamber of Commerce also offered to go a5 
delegation to Regina to push for the skitorivm, 
‘which finaly go underway i the all 

"An awards program for the students was in 
stituted to get beter student participation in various 
School activities. Continuous resting throughout the 
year was being phased in. with strong objections 
from both students and their parents 

Tn 1971 the high school students had made a 
request through the high school vice-principa for 3 
Tonge oom ad smoking prvileges. After discus- 
sion the board felt this was a most unnecessary re 
(quest. After spending 875.000 on 8 gym to ve 
Students an opportunity or sporting activities, the 
board expected ito be used! 

‘Some classes. undet the sponsorship ofthe newly 
formed Community College Commitee of 173. are 
row held nthe school classfoons, 

‘Remembrance Day services were sated in the 
gym forthe whole high schoo! and the public with 
members ofthe Royal Canadian Legion participa 
ing. This has continved up 1 the present, uslly 
hel the last Eriday before Remembrance Day 

During 1974 ventilation was finaly improved in 
the elementary school afer six years of problems 
Mr Beaton organized a week of outdoor education 
for grade six class at lake which took place each 
year until 1979. Two trailers were brought infor the 
teaching of Industrial Arts 

In 1975 anew piano was purchased with the nit 
paying hal the cost and the community the ether ball 
(516001. The metic system began inthe fal ter, 


an kindergarten was extended to all rural children 
‘Adena progam was started atthe kindergarten and 
‘rade one level with dental nurses coming in. The 
program has continued othe presen 

Aircades were given permission to use the gym 
{ortesining purposes once a week stating in he fll 
term and have continued since that time, Peter 
Sch was hired as caretaker inthe Elementary 
School and carried on into 1980. There were 252 
‘Stents nigh school (32 ia grade 12) and 274 in 
‘ementay (35 in kindergarten), 

Tn 1976 the local tastes went from complete 
voluntary service to $5.00 per mesting and Unit 
tnistcos were recompensed at $40 per day. Local 
boar-ehaiman was Erwin Becker, vice was Ken 
McGill, secretary CT Swanson, 1. Sauser, Ro- 
land Werner, E- With. W. Theis, A Grifin, B 
Scholz, K. Reyhaln, W. Rathgeber.A PA. sistem 
vas pu in the gym. B. Ching was Unit trustee antl 
May. 1980, 

Tn 1978 Cheryl Totes was the winner of the 
Legion Remembrance Day essay competition in 
Ssskatchewan, and second in the Dominion Compe 
tion. The "Fanily Life” course was explained to 
Patents and favored 1 be taught n school 

Tn 1978 the Churehbrdge Fund-Raising Commit- 
tee received permission fo the use of the eym for & 
fundraising projet fr a ae hal, and for atificat 
ice forthe Amea. The event consisted of supp 
program anda social 

“The 1979 boun-chairman — Exwin Becker, vice 
— W. Rathgeber, secretary — Gloria Basken, 1 
Sauser, R- Werner, Howat, Lyan Johnson, 
MeCilray, W. Theis, Sharon Scobie, H. Wagner 
Engraved trays were presented by tis board to CT 
Swanson for twenty years service ad t Pal Scholz 
foreighteen years service as trustees on a voluntary 
basis. 

Potsshville School Unit became known athe 
Potashville School Division #80. All former rural 
‘choo! district representatives were phased out so that 
the new loa board will consis of only seven mem 
ters 

The newly electd focal bord in 1980 consists of — 
Chairman — Erwin Becker, Vice-chairman — Ken 
Mecillvray, Secretary — Gloria Basken, Jim 
Howat. Wi. Theis, Mrs, Verna Brenner, Lynn ko 

















‘Churehbridge Schoo! Band 
(by R. Swanson) 

The seed for the School Bands in the Potashville 
School Unit was planted in Churhbidge in the fll 
‘1996, The first meting to discs the possiblity af 
foxming a school band was held atthe Carl Howie 


home on Ost, 28, 1966. With the ad available, of 
Government Grant to purchase a few larger basic 
instruments and to hire an instructor. Te small pro 
motion committee consisting of Mrs. Elie Howie 
tnd Mrs. Ruth Swanson, with Bud Boreen a chat 
man of that committee and Mr. and. Mrs. Henry 
Putland, the community of Churchbridge was 
‘combed for band reat, A school band which was 
‘organized in 1965 from Salicoats. was invited (0 
perform at Churchbridge on Nov. 8, 1966 for pro- 
fective students and thir parents. The Poasbville 
Unit Board was also vited To this concert and infor 
‘mation meeting, and was persuaded to gt a band 
Instruction program underway as soon as possible 
Mrs. Elsie Howie became secretary of the fist band 
Committee and Me. Ins Warmer, the reasurer. 

arly in Decembet, a band instructor. Ronald 
Maas. vas hired and seven students signed up. In 
January. 1967, Ed Rake of Mehille gave a demon- 
stration on nd instruments and some were pu 
chased and more students signed up for instruction 
“Maas suffered a broken leg early in the year and a 
local bandsman, Aime Stach, instructed fra short 
time until a new band director Aurele Bleau was 
hited temporarily, How proud the promation con 
mittee was when the fit concer with 15 budding 
usicians was held later in 1967! 

utd de Haas was hired in the fal ona parttime 
tus unl A, Blea rotumed on a yearly basis, in 
sinicting at both Churchbridge and Langenburs 
schools 

Tn 1968 the band members numbering overswen- 
tysive were taken tothe Moose fy Band Festival 
tnhere they observed ether bands peforming and a 
few foal students participated in individual compet 
tions, Red and black uniforms were purchased and 
proudly woen fora numberof years. £1969 the fist, 
Band Day was orpanized under the direction of 
Blea and the Band Comite, and the band exec 
tive being Gordon Olm as president, Mes. Ruth 
Swanson as secretary and Mr. Eth Keene as rea 
surer (these positions were held by the same people 
fora number of years. The Band Day has been 
sponsored by the Band Committe each year (ater 
tinder the name of the Eastern Sask. Marching Band 
Competitions), o promote bands and band music and 
to giveband members an opportunity tear and se 
‘ther bands inaction. Achicken supper is also served 
by the parents of band students in conjunction with 
the parade and concerts of the day. This day is stil 
looked forward to each year in June, by the whole 
community. 1a 1979 all former band students were 
invited to participate and play on Band Day, which 
they enjoyed immensely. 

‘Under the diecton of Ken Ose, the and under 











‘ook tour to Willson, N.D. Band Festival in 1972, 
participating thre and in Regina, om the return rp, 
‘This was the first tothe USA by most ofthe band 
students and created a Tot ofenthisiasm, After Mr 
Onset. Blenkin came to instuct, followed by M. 
MeCarty, Marilyn Frost and now Bill Pggot 

The band had its setbacks and its problems: italso 
had is good times of tours, concerts, parades, oat, 
ings and festivals and has produced seme excellent 
‘musicians who will never Torget the training they 
received inthe Churchbeidge School Band 

The members of the band now have orange and 
back uniforms which they proudly wea The present 
Band executive consists of president Mis. Molly 
Snyder, Vice-res. — Mrs. Reve, Secretary — Mis. 
Vicki Kaminski and weastrer —~ Mis. Phylis Keed 

‘Although great deal of work involved, itis 
hoped that the band program and the “Eastern Sask 
“Marching Band Competitions" wil be promoted and 
supported for many years to come, 


Teachers at Churchbridge School 
(Crom School registers) 
1888 Miss Olver 
1903 — Sadie Hunt 
1901 — M.M. Rodgers 
1905 — H. Buchanan’ Midgely 
1906 — Miss. Wade 
1907 — HV. Tipp 
1908 — Hi Trip Backus 
1909 — 1S. Backus 
1910— i. Backus S. Telfer 
{911 — Clive Burke. Larson 
1912 — Lita Larson/Thos. King 
1913 — $0. Harries Cummings 
1918 — Me Crosbie. 8. Jeakins/Mrs, King 
1915 — Mrs. TC. King Maggie Foster 
1916 — Mis. King/Hacel Jackson 
1917 — Mis B. Doole/Miss MeFarlane/Miss Tay 
Miss MeLean 
1918 — Mrs. King’Miss Doole 
1919 — Mrs, King Tracy Garbe 
1920— Ms. King/Miss Leona King 
Mrs. King/Leona King’ M. Montgomery 
—D.G. Robertson/Thelma Johnson Margaret 
Montgomery 
1923 —D.G. Robertson Johnson/L. King! Mrs, 




















1926 —D. Robertson/Mrs. V. CallMrs. Page’ 
“Thorbergson 

1925 —G_ Darling Lorena Garbe:Miss Thorbergson 
1926 — G. Daring C. Delgatty/Mise Thorbergson 
1927 —G. Daring’Miss D. Tyhurst Angie Dillin 
1928 — Mr. SehultzA, Dilin Doris Cristal! 

1929 — Me. SchultzA. MelanisiA. DillinD. 











Cristal 
1930— A. MetonisA, DillivD. Cesta 

1931 —E, D, Carmichael Miss Miles. Dilin 
1932 — RG. Metean/Molly George/A.Dillin 
1933 — same as 1932, 

1934 — R. MoLean/Miss V Brummit Isbelle NeL 
1935 —R. MoLean/V, Brummit’Margaret Olson 
1936 — R. MeL-ean/Agnes Man Marg Olson 
1937 —R. MeLean‘Krstina Olson'M: Olson 
1938 —R. MeLean/A. GalenzoskiM, Olson 
1939 —R. MeLean/A: GalenzoskiAlma Moder 
1940 — R. MeLeawA. GalengoskilA. Moller 
Thislethwaite 

1941 — R, Thistlethwaite/R, Foran 
Galenzoski/Francs Prk 

1842 —L. Smith. Gale/Margaret Wassow 
1943. Smith. 1. Fassnidge/M, Wussow 
1944 A. Bedford/M. Wussow Helen Bachu 
1945 — J. Lockwood/D. BurkeiHelen Bachu 
1946 —C.B, Josephson/D. Burke/H, Bachu 
1947 —H Biehn’D. Burke/Alice Curry 

1948 — D. Burke Phylis Jenson Molly Addison 
1949 — same as 1948 

1950—D. Burke/Mrs. Eileen Basken Molly Snyder 
1951 —D. BurkesE, Basken Daphne Thomson 
1952 — Jack HeshkavE. Basken'D. Thomson 

1953 —1HeshkaE, Basken/A, Helberg 

1954 — Mis, Sundar. HeshkavE, BaskewA, 








Smithia, 














Helberg 
1955 — Wm, Hlady/J. HeshkiE, Basken/Mr, 
Snyder 

1956 same teachers rene Badowich 





Doreen Thomson 
(Ceci Midget 
Dianne Horkott 
Lynn Prince 

Rose Reeves 

Helen Sveinbjorson 
Florence Cutie 

Pat Lichinski 


1957 — same teachers 
Mrs. Eileen Basken 
Mrs. Helga Ward 
Margaret Laube 

Vera Rathgober 
Loreaine Haubrich 
Iris Beaton 

Victoria Curlew 


Marion Lenius(Puland) Norma Masted 
Violet Pattand D. Warren 

Lilian Malcolm Gail Townsend 
Nilson Donna Klein 

G. Benneke Colleen MeL aehlin 


1958 — Same teachers, adding fifty Mss Galvin 

1959 "Win. Hlady/l. HeshkavE, Basken/Mrs, 

Hepa Ward/Mir. Audrey Anderson’Mrs. Eaton 
eachers inthe Elementary Schoo! hired since 

1959 incase sich names a: 

Alex McTavish 

Mariel Prince 

Dorothy Haubrich 

Gwen Sjoin 





Valley Putland 
Elizabeth Gregorssh 
Perey MeRone 

‘Sandra Lauterileh 





Myma Jenson L. Patzwald 
Ingrid Toles Karen Roberts (Theis) 
Sylvia Lundgren Rosemary Smythe (Peracek) 
Aline Didick Diane Holmes (Ritingen, 
Son Sevatoky 

Ofthese, long-time Elementary teachers include: 
Helen Bach (Sveinbjornson) — 1944-1947, 
1969-1980), 


Mrs, Helga Ward — (1959-1977) 
Iris Bealon — (19611979) 





Mrs. Dorthy Haxbrich — (1968-1980) 
Mis. Margaret Mund — (1974-1980) 
Mrs. Myema fenson — (19681972) 


Mis. Eileen Bsken — (1950-1974) 
Sam Beaton — (1960-1979) 

Ms. Mariel Prince — (1967-1980) 
Mr. Ingrid Toles — 1969-1980) 
Mrs, Sylvia Lundgren — (1965-1980) 





Since some records were not aailable itis poss: 
bie that some teachers names were omitted and that 
the years indicated, may be outa eat, hut much ime 
‘va spent to make tis accurate as possible 


‘Teachers in the Highschool hired since 1959 in 
lad ch names as'Sam Beato, Jack Britton, Herb 
Hay, J. Spence, V. Rathgcher, Terry Jenson, 
Helmuth Lowenberger, Mrs, Mitten, D- Potracek 
Mrs: M. Snyder, Mrs. Waldron, Mi Greenberg, 
“Theis, W. Sarafincian, Mrs. M. Pulland, Mrs, 
iif, Me and Mrs. Bourgon, Me. Mannion, Me 
(Cook, Mr Mehta, Mrs. J Schola secretary), R. 
Maas (Band), Mrs. Kania, Miss Mann, Miss P. 
Mills. Ryczak, D_ Koch, Miss Yaskiw, R-DoHas 
(Ban), Miss Keith Silver A. Bleau Band), Miss 
Newhouse (GorkoiD), A. Cheriyan, K. Tupin, S 
MeDonnel, Mr. Krunek. W. Gorkof. J Lambie, E 
Brandow, Mrs, Bartusek, Mr, MeGrenera, J 
Cawthras, D. Schmeichel, S. Magnusson, Me. 
Welke, Miss F Drackner,E, Backman, Mr Rice, 
Mr Heggestad, Miss Berthlet, Mr. Davis, Ken 
‘Oner (Band), G. Radysh, B. Trost, Mes. Joh 
son, Miss Wilet, L, Blenkin (and), Mr Hocks. 
Miss P. Stockdale, Mr, Nowasad, L, Bolen, W 
Wowk. N. Ohryn, i. Riffel,O. Leischner D- Lan 
lois, MeKillip, M. McCarty (Band), R. Dor 
tahenko, Miss K. Gyug, D. Thiele, V. Hass, Mr 
Chalmers, Miss M. Frosst (Band), Ais. Riffel. B. 
Latin, Miss Aucoin, A. Lutz, D. Johnson. V. 
fist, Nic Unruh, Me Piggot (Band), OF thee, lone: 
time teachers were — Mrs. Snyder (1948-1950, 
1955.1988, 1965-1980), Mis. E. Mien (1964-1976, 
Ray Theis (1965, 1968:1979), Steve Ryczak 
(1967-1973), J Lambie (1969-1978). School secre= 
tary — Mrs Janet Scholz (1965-1980), 


Churchbridge School Board Members Ser- 
ving Long Terms 
(by R. Swanson) 

L. Kromeey — 1903-1906, 
1919.1926) 
G. Garbe — 1907-1914 (Chm, 1923-1925) 
M. Henrikson — II yeas a Thingvall, at Church 
1919-1923 (Chin, 1926-1931) 
AE, Lewarton — 1907-1919 
Hall — 1923-1929, 
G  Blingboe, Sec-Teas. — 1914-1919 
(C.Tuma — 1924-1929, 1938-1945 
E.R. Raeding — Sec-Treas. — 1952 and 1935, 1943, 
F Garbo — 1930-1944 
Ri. Cowan — 1944-1949 (Chim, 1948-1949) 
M, Gerber — 1924-1957, Soe Treas, — 1924-1931, 
(Chm. — 1932-1937 and 1948-1947) 
‘Wan. Mehls — 1926-1943 (Chm. 9 years) 
AA Jenson — See. Treas, — 1944-1950 
IM. 1 Wowk — 1952, See‘Treas. — 1953-1960 
BM, Okon — 1944.1958 (Chm. 1951-1958) 
FC, Wussow — 1955-1965 
. Daum — 1954-1960 (Chin. 1955-1960) 
Cif Swanson — 1958-1978 (Chm, 196-1966) See 
19691978) 
Pail Scholz — 1960-1978 (Chm, 1968-1971) 
CC: Howe = SeeTieas. 1960-1966 


1918 (Chm 








Emest Leonhardt — 1961-1970 
Aine Stach — 1966-1972 
Ber Weick — 1961-1969 
Mis. Weick — 19701975 (Ch, 1971-1973) 
lf Johnson — 1969-1973) 
Jack Sauser — 1972-1979 


Ken McGillvray — 1975-1980 (Chm. 1975) 
Envin Becker — 1975-1980 (Chin, 1976-1980) 
E. Wirth — 1974-1979 
R, Werner — 1975.1979 





W. Theis — 1979-1980 
LONG SERVICE SCHOOL CARETAKERS 
Sam Wright — 1921-1924 

Bert Olver — 1926-1942 

Wi, Mitchell — 1944-1948, 

T, Paget — 1948-1958 

E Gislason — 1955-1962 

Ardy Olm — 1962-1975, 

G' Garbe-Truamt Officer — 1923-1944 


UNIT TRUSTEES 
G, Markusson — 195241954 
dim Montgomery — 1951-1988, 
Albert Om — 1958-1967 
Garnet Stevart — 1968-1970 
Waller Brennet — 197041977 
Betty Ching — 1977-1980 








Churches. 


A History of the Anglican Church in 
Churchbridge 

(documented by the Res. Fr. Stephen Clive Bar- 
ron, 8.5.8.) 

The carly history of the fist setters in the 
‘Churchbridge distict is intimately connected with 
the Anglican Church for they were seat out fom 
England and financed by the Church Colonization 
Land Society, @ missionary society of the Church of 
England. In i887 this society but by an Anglican 
‘church and school combined where early Anglican 
Services were celebrated. The Re J. W. Gregory 
Rex. P.K, Lynn and the Rev, TA. Teilebaum had 
early charge of thisteritory which included Church 

points South, including Saltcoas prior to 
lishment ofthe Parish of Saco 




















Angcan Chueh — 901-1880 ttn down 


The plans of the Church Colonization Society 
failed (fom a lack of knowledge of the simple ele 
rents of agriculture both iis promoter and in the 
Sete." (Sask. History. Vol VI. No. 2, Spring 
1953, G, Johnson.) Wit the failure of his venture, 
the chureh-school and vicarage were sold, the 
church-school being moved to the Perley District, 

South of Salcosts for ure asa school 

Late firm of FH. Bryders& Sons. Real Estate 
Agents of Winnipeg wrote to England about good 
‘ops inthe Salteoas and Yorkton areas encouraging 
‘ore immigrants to come out Canada I) 1891 an 
‘Anglican church, St. Augustine's, was bil in Sal 
oats, The history of the Angiiean mission in 
CChurchbrie from henceforth wasted to Saltcoats. 
ntl permanent church building was erected in 
CChurchbridge Anglican worship was held inthe waite 











ing room of the Churchbrdge station-house, a well 
ain the John Richardson home at Riversdale eight 


miles south, 

‘As the village grew, the need for a permanent 

church was felt On Trinity Stay, May 28, 1902, 

‘a Church of England church was conscetated by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Grisdale fifteen year after 
the ist church was established. Two services were 
held that day with a community meal, The cere) 
spent the night atthe farm of E. Kensington, nine 
tiles north of Churchbridge. The new hrc was 
built of timber witha stone foundation. Along with 
the vicarage isa on seven ares of nd which Was 
ukimatly sold in onde to cepa the ceiling of the 
church and help pa forthe new rectory in Salteoas 
in 956. 

[Names remembered in the church from these 
carly Years ate: Elie, Elingboe. E. Kensington 
Parke, Bosken, Puland, Lewarton, Debaam, Kar 
stad The first rector of Churehbridge was the Rev 
DDowglas Duar who served from 1902-1906. The 
Fist baptism was Bob Basken in 1902. The fist 
marrage (1902) was the Rev. Douglas Duddar 9 
Ethel Blackwell, a sister of Mrs, Norman Parke of 
CChurchbridge. The frst funeral was Olive Lewarton 
(Beet Levarton’s mother) in 1904 or 1905. In 1903, 
Kinbrae and Surnner missions were taken out ofthe 
Saltcoats charge: the new Parish of Salicoats com 
prised Sallcoais, Churchbridge, Langenburs, Rth= 
burs, Meadowvale and Graham. Later, when 
Bredenbury formed a congregation that point was 
‘included, and in 1987 Llewelyn came in 

The Rev. Dr D. G. Davies came in 1902 and 
remained fortwo years when the Rew No ones took 
the charge 

In 1907 the Rex. R. G. Davies was installed as 
incumbent of the Parish. Mr Davies did not use 
horses for transportation as was the custom of that 
Period, but walked to vst people in the out-aying 
Uistees, in winter using snowshoes, He had come 
tet from Zululand where as a missionary he was 
sccustomed to visit any and al ofthe people that he 
fame into contact with, quite regardless of what 
‘church the people belonged to This practice he con 
tinued here as wel. The next incumbent was the Rev 
Dogson Peacock, a cricket enthusiast instrumental in 
‘interesting numerous young men in tht sport. In 
ISI0 Mr Peacock spent the summer in England and 
inhis absence, a deacon, the Rew. E. A. Hackman 
vas ein charge 

1 1913, the Rev. Hinton East, «deacon, served 
the parish fora short ime. The Easter services that 
year were conducted by the Rev. E-H. Knowles, Me 





Knowles was well known in the ares having home- 
Steaded in the Cut-Aron district. He also taught in 
feverl ofthe rural schools For some years he was 
employed as sosountant Tor Parrott Enterprises. He 
Inter studied for the priesthood, was ordained, and 
foe sometime was seeretary ofthe diocese, In 1940 
the Rew E. H. Knoles was elected filth bishop of 
the diocese of Qu’ Appelle, which position he held 
‘un his retirement in 1980 

‘The Res. J. C. Matthew served the parish from 
1913 to 1916 when the Rex. FC. Atkin took the 
charge. Next was the Rev. Canon Guy Terry from 
1920 o 1924. Me Terry drove a fst team of ponies 
din his age of api ansportaion, looking back 
‘ver the years, it seems amaring how the clrsymen 
fof those days were able todo so much pastoral work 
thvoughout the sartered congregations.” The Rev. 
AAG. Smith came tothe parish in 1925, but returned 
to England after a brie! incumbency. He was ol 
lowe by the Rev D. 1. Tatham in 1927 with the Re 
Francis Seward filing the position fora short time in 
1930, Next came Me W. E. Bartlet a student who 
served forthe summer Me Bartlet was interested in 
the scout movement and was instrumental informing 
scout to0p. He used a saddle horse to visit 
throughout the parish and bolstered his measresti- 
pnd by driving @stook team during the threshing 
Season. The net incumbent was the Rev. W. Rion 
Davis who served from 1930-1935, followed by 
the Rev. AE Avery in 1935: the Re Francis. oy 
in1936:the Rev. LaslieGrant 19361940. the Res W. 
1! Wood 1940-1943 and the Rew. T. D. Coleman 
Harrison 1943-1945, 

in October, 1945, the Rev. Cannon Frank Bowley 
came to the parish, Mr Bowley loved working with 
‘south and while inthe parish of Saltcoats formed 
South group. The Rew Hill Tollowed, serving the 
parish unl 1956, when the Rev. Dotglas Brewer 
ame in 957 and served until 1962 when he aeeptes 
{post at Canora where he worked among several 
Indian tribes and reservations, He snow recor of St. 
Michael and All Anges, Moose Jaw. In 1979 he was 
‘made 4 Canon of St Pals Cathedral 

The Rev. R. Westfall «deacon servedthe parish 
in 1962-1963 followed by the Rev. Gordon Choleton 
‘who served 1963-1964, The Rev, Harry Miller was 
the ext incumbent serving fom Sept. 1964 10 May 
1968 In June, 1965, the Rev, John Allan, who had 
boon ordained priest at the recent diocesan synod by 
the Right Rev. G. F ackson, seventh bishop of the 
doese, came to the parish, Father John, ashe was 
Called, had served for tweny-to yeas in the Cana 
fan Army rising to the rank of Sergeant-Majoe. He 
left in September 1967, and still ministers in Rose 
town parish, The Rev. Harry Mille, who had been 























transferred to Melville, conducted services in the 
Patish until the arival ofthe Rev. R.. Pratt in the 
ummer of 1968. He ws succeeded in 1969, by the 
Rev. D. A. Caton who stayed only a year 

In 1968, with the closing ofthe United Church 
‘he Anglican priest was asked o tke onthe pastoral 
responsiblity for the United Church congregation, 
“The use of the United Chusch building was given by 
the Presbytery unl 1980, when the agreement a8 10 
hive come again unde review 

In 1970, the parishes of Saltcoas and Sumner 
(centred in Esterhazy and including congregations 
Esterhizy, Cotham, Dub, Bangor) were amalgn 
mated with the the new designation, The Paish of 
New Sumner Is first rector was the Rev. R. V, 
Parsons. Father Ron served this very large parish 
from 1970 unl June 1974, He was succeeded bythe 
Rev. Ralph Howe. In the course of his tenure, is 
‘wife Louse, was ordained a deacon and thence a 
‘sted inthe pastoral care ofthe Parish 

In the summer of 1977, the Rev, K. A. (Tony) 
Crosbie, a newly ordained deacon was sent 10 the 
Parish of New Sumner, sith residence in Salleoats 
the ocor having his residence in Esterhazy In 1977 
the Reverends Ralph and Louise Howe left Es: 
terhazy, and in 1980 they entered secular work. In 
September, 1977, two American clergy, members of 
the Congregation of Companions of the Holy Sav- 
ior care to the Parish of New Summer to ake wp the 
joint ncumibeney, with Me. Crosbie as acsstnt. Fr 
ther George Porthan, CSSS was appointed rector, 
and Broter Stephen Baron, CSSS a associate ree- 
tor In November 1977, Mr. Crosbie was ordained 
Priest bythe newly elcted Bishop of Qu’ Appell, 
The Right Reverend Michael G. Peers in St Av 
fustine’s Church, Saltcoas. In the fall of 1978, Me 
Groshie left the parish to take up social work in 
“Toconto, where hestl resides. Since the all of 1978, 
Father George and Father Deacon Stephen (ordained 
deacon, October 9, 1979 in Esterhary have had the 
Sole charge of the Parish 

The year 1979 has been an important yar inthe 
lie of the Anglican Congregation of Christ Church, 
CChurchbride. Under the direction ofthe clerzy the 
congregation committed itself 1 build a new church 
home on the original ste of the Anglican Church 
1980 will se the erection ofthe new Christ Church, 
CChurchbride in the place where the fst church, 
‘consecreted in 1902, sat (ln the fall of 1979, the old 
Crist Charch was Jeconsecrated by the Arch dea 
tem of Moose Mountan, the Ven. Adrian Voysey 
sisted bythe Rev. Slephien C, arson, CSSS, pa 
ing the way forthe construction ofthe new church, 

The new church which will include & kitchen, 
‘meeting room and church proper with 4 seating ca: 






































pacity inthe nave of eighty and overflow accom 
todations for anoter twenty worshipers. The Altar, 
Pulpit and Bapisty, were donated by Mic Henry 
Jensen and were originally sed in the Peace 
Lateran Church, 

In this jubilee yea. the Congregation of Christ 
Anglican Church numbers twenty families. The vie 
torof the congregation is evidenced by is two Weekly 
Bible study groups which have greatly eahanced its 
Christian commitment. There san active chapter of 
Anglican Chueh ‘women numbering eleven active 
members. Weekly worship ts celebrated at IL: 308m, 
‘nth an aiteration of the Holy Eucharist and Chora 
Mattias. All of the major holy days of the Church 
Year are celebrated, a8 well giving this smal but 
energetic congregation a vital Iie of Lilurgial wor 
Ship and sto 

Ina postscript this. it mast beaded that Father 
Stephen Barron died suddenly on Feb. 19,1980 anda 
‘memoria will be placed in the new church in honour 
‘this memory and his work with this congregation. 

‘Additional information stein the mi forties 
by a former original Church Colonist, Harold Bat 

“The combined Anglican chutch-school was built 
Jn Churchbridge in 1888. The church part ofthe 
buiking was a""Chancel, large doors closed it off 
during the week and the large part was used as 
School, The is teacher was Miss Olive 

‘Canon Henson of York Minster (England) tok a 
service in Churchbrige inthe sumer of 1889 and 
baptized nice of mine at that service. The fist 
Bishop of QuAppelle (Bishop Anson) stayed st our 
rouse in 148-1890 















































Peace Lutheran Church 
by Fred Garhe 

In June, 1916, the old Churchbridge school was 
teansferred to Peace Lutheran Chureh when Albert 
Boden was chufch secretary. On June 7.1916, the 
Peace Lutheran congregation celebrated the dedi: 
tionof their new church. Itsexistence was threatened 
many times by the progress ofthe village as well 
the proposed route othe new #4 highway. but it 
rermuned in operation inthe centre of Wickes Ave 
for 8 yeas, 

Appreciation was felt by those early chuech 
members that during the war years not a single win 
‘dow pane tas broken intentionally in thei hile 
German Church, nor was there vandalism of any kind 
tothe building. On behalf of those early members of 
that congregation, I wish to extend a sincere thank 
you tothe people ofthe village of Churchbri and 
‘istit forte kindness and understanding that was 
shown during those trying wartime years. 

















With the amalgamation of Concordia, Thingvalla 
and Peace Latheran Churches on Sept, 6, 1964, the 
Title old school (church) became the propesty of 
Concordia Lutheran Church, About 1968 the 
CChurehbridge Agricultural Society purchased this 
‘old school church) with reat hopes Sn plans fort 
tobecome a Museum inthis community. This id aot 
materialize andthe building was ltr sold by tender 
{oHenry Jenson, who moved out ois farm about 
7 

First English Lutheran Chureh 

by Mrs, G. Putland 








a Englan Luneran dun Char —apoat 1940 Organi — 
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The Fist English Lutheran Church was often 
called the Swedish Lutheran Church, although 
Swedish sevice was never preached there. People of 
‘Ssedish, Norwegian and German origin made upthe 
congregation. 

The church was orgenized at « meeting on Jan. 
14, 1919 the home of August Anderson of Church 
bridge. Luther Lindstonm a theology student from 
lois chaired the meeting and G, 0. Ellinghoe was, 

The following signified thei intention of becom: 
ing members —Me-and Mrs. August Anderson, Mr 
and Mrs, John A. Johnson, Mr and Mrs, Gust Lar 
Son, Mr and Mrs. Adolf Wram, Mr and Mrs. G. O. 
Erlingboe, and EO. Bentdah The list was later 
amended to include Me and Mrs, Alvin Boreen and 
AAuetst Jenson 

“The following ministers served at Churehbridge 
tun its merger oth Trinity Ltheran Church in 
1958, 
1919 and 1922-24 — Rev. 0. P Johason of Young 
1920-1922 — Rev. N, Melander of Marchvell 
1924-1925 — Rev. C. Larson of Wadena 
1925.1951 — Rev. M. Peterson of Marchyell 
1930-1940 — Rev, OH. Miller of Marchel 
{9411945 — Rev, C, Cederbere 
1945-1948 — Rev. Anton Nelson, Regina 














10481952 — Rev, A. W. Carlson, Churchbridge 
19531956 — Rev. V. Sundmark 
19561958 — Rev. C. Lingren 

‘Some ofthe pastors had to come great distances 
so their vss to Chuchbridge were rather few and 
farbetncen, Res, Miller was our firs residen pastor 
living in Marche 

The fint services, after the congregation was 
cxganized, wore eld inthe homes. Later services 
‘tere eld in he Peace Latheran Church the lst 
Years inthe United Church, Our pastors served four 
Congregations — Marchwell. Churchbridge 
Buchanan and Theodore 

‘Clarice Jenson was an early organist for our 
church, then Mrs, Hert Oliser and ltt, Mrs, Dol: 
tres Pederson, who also helped get an adult choir 
forgnized which sang for many yeas, ltr she was 
leader of Junior Choi also. 

Avery active Ladies Aid cased on for many 
years which later organized into a Missionary 
Teague. A Luther League was also active for many 
yeas with many ofthe young otks of the church 
faking par. A Sunday School was caried on with 
Mr. A. Boreen a Superintendant for many’ yeas 
then Mrs. Locile Puan took on that poston 

"With four different Latheran Congrezations in 
CChurehbidge it was decided in 1958, toamalgamate 
swith the Trinity Lutheran Chur, 





Trinity Lutheran Church 
by P. Scholz 

“The Tiity Lutheran Church vas organized ia 
CChurchbridge on November 25, 1946, There were 
tight families inthe congregation, The fits Pastor 
txts Rev J.C. Werschler Church services were held 
inthe United Church uni une 2. 1958 when the 
congregation dedicated thee new church building 





Tn 1951 Trinity joined with her sister con 
srepatons Grace. Beresina and Peace, Rothbury 0 
form a parish, The Parish moved their parsonage 
from Beresina to Churchbridge. The First English 
Litheran congrepation joined Trinity on 1958, 

The Parish purchased new parsonage in 
CChurchbrdge tn 1960 and in fnuaty of "62 the 
Beresina congregation joined nity 

In Janay of 1963, at their annual mecting. the 
Peace congrevation of Rathbury also joined Try 

In 1968 an addition was bul tothe front ofthe 
Church o provide beter alist the entrance and 
to provide more Sunday Sehool classrooms. During 
1916 the congregation built a new parsonage, and 
two yeas late, a major renovation had tobe ade 
the Church with a completely new roof and new 
siding completed in 1978 








The Pastors tha have served our congregation 


Rev. J.C. Werschler 1946-48, 
Rev, A, O, Borchardt, 1988-51 (vacancy) 
Rev. Zanow 1951-32 
Res, Prctfer 1952-53 vacancy) 
Rev. Deutschauser 1983-34 
Rev. E. Behling 1935.39 
Rex. M, Goertz 960-62 
Rev. I. Schalla 1963.66, 
Rev. M, Wolters 1967-72 
Rev 1973.75, 
Rev. 1975-80, 





The following by R. Swanson from information 
from the various Church members. 


United Church 

is not known when the United Church con 
sgrepation was formed but it appears thatthe fist 
building purchased was the old Loptson Store, which 
lates burnt. The present building was pt up in 1921 
and wed as a United Church antl 1975 when the 
congregation disbanded. Since that ine the building 
fas been used for Anglican Church services up the 
present time, 1980, 





Church of God 

Pioneers in the Beresina District conducted 
Church of God services in their homes during the 
1920's, chese were usually eldin the Daniel Dresser 
home. A congregation was formed about 1930, with, 
the help of Brother Noch 

(One of the highlights in the early history ofthis 
sroup was series often meetings, held in fen set 
tp in Daniel Dreslers yard, with several Evangelist 
Speakers. These tent meetings lasted thee weeks, 
tnd « month ltr caried on for an extended period 

‘The Nachtigals served from 1930-1935, 
1937-1940, Sam Jans 1935-1937, G. Tonns — 
1941-1044, E, Wich — 1944-1946, J Hoffman 
19461948, P, Hehr — 1949-1954, R. Magee — 
1955-1959, W: Rabel — 1959-1966. M. Johnson 
19661978, M. Wagner — 1978-4 the present 


‘The Church of God in Churchbridge was builtin 
1957, Aparsonage was lso built. Young people rom 
the Churchbridgedistit that have gone out t sve 
the Church of God are — J. Buskart (pastor. now 
deceased), R. Jeske — pastor, D. C. Dressler 
pastor. Anne (Adams) Gramloski — missionary 
Staley Hoffman — missionary and pastor no, K 
Dressler — pastor, G. Adams — pastor now active 
layman, D. Ada — pastor, now in business and & 
layman, Else Jabs) Rosset pastors wie 











Ctnaie Church, Chrch of Goa Mansa and Charen ar 
‘art backs ha Conan run move own, 


St. Mary's Roman Catholic Church 
The Roman Catholic Congregation in Church 
bridge was organized about 1966 by father Doron 
“The former Stephen Plumbing building was pr 
chased in 1974 and renovated, with the fist church 
Service eld therein 1975 with Father Veltman. The 
text priest to serve was Father Smith followed by 
Father Marcotte wi is serving athe preset time 


Churchbridge Cemetery 
by R. Swanson 

ive fist mecting in regards to cometery for 
CChurchbridge was held tthe Imperial Hotel on My 
2, 108. 

Parishioners ofthe Church of England presen at 
this meeting were — Henry Roberts, James Hess 
man, ED. Kensington. N. N. Woolley, W. H. 
Minhinnick. L Kromey. L, Benle, Chas. Evert 
M.Everet W. H, Adams, E, R. Lewarton, A. E 
Levarton. E. A. Brears, A. S, Lopton, Rev. ME 
Leach and the Bishop of QuAppelle 

TH ts sated by Hl. Roberts, that a plot of five 


Organizations 


Churehbr 
1888-1979 
‘compiled from records by R. Swanson 

“Te development af Co-operative Movements in 
western Canada isan interesting and exciting part of 
‘ur social history. The community of Churchbidge 
iS among the fore-runnes in this development and 
Probably unigue in the number of co-operative of 
aniations that were formed here. 

“Theis sttlers took up homesteads hereas early 
as 1880, Land in this aren was monly prairie and 
fail level: it vas easy to work and pood for faring 
These families had to teavel 30-50 miles by oxtear 
‘om foot for supplies until the railway came into 





Agricultural Society 








‘eres, Block fon section 17 in which Churchbridge 
‘yas situated, being aire gift from the Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway Co., through the agent, Mr 
Eden) othe early colonists, was tobe et aside as 
tural ground. I yas also stated thatthe fst burial 
there asin 1887. 

Te sas resolved at this meeting that he C-PR 
(oho took over the MLN. W.R'R. in 1900) be com 
tacted with a request fra dee his plot of land. A 
ltr was later recived rom FT. Gilfin to convey 
Block Io the Commission of Public Works forthe 
tse ofall esident in the neighborhood of Church 
bree as a burial ground 

At this fiat meeting it was resolved that the 
Cemetery be Tenced with cedar posts and wie. 1 
Heasman was tocanvas the district for subscriptions 
for the cemetery fence and when the material was 
assembled, a working bee was to be called. The 
Cemetery committe consisted of H, Roberts as 
harman, A. E, Lewatton as secretary. J. Heasman, 
IN; Woolley and. Keasington. One hundred ros of 
fencing was to be ordered as well s double gate, 

“The cost of wire and staples bought from G. 
Garbe was $69.30 and eighteen posts purchased 
from Lewarton at 30¢ each 

‘Ata meeting in March, 1906 it was resolved to 
contact all deliguents on the subscription list and 
equsst payment ofthe amount promised, as SIL was 
Still owing om material Tor the cemetery. James 
Baskin was put onthe commie. 

[Ate meeting in Sept. 1907 a motion was made 
that there shall be @ double row of lots nie fest 
square, staked out and numbered, on each side ofthe 
fod, running north and south. inthe future thee 
Shall bea pathway between each row of double los 
1A charge of $5.00 to be made for double lot anc 
‘$3.00 for single internment, and tha the secretary 
‘ofthis commie cllet the fees. 

















‘Churchbridge in 1887. Life was tough and many of 
the original setters didnot stay. Those that di 
found it necessary to work together to exis in this 
raw country. Seflers would co-operate (0 bing Out 
‘ail and supplies for the whole neighborhood. Lite 
‘mail depots and small toes usualy centred around 
choo 

‘Many ofthese settlers son recognized that they 
‘knew lite about farming inthis new nad needed 
vice in Better farming methods. To achieve this. 
the North East Assiniboia Agricultural Society was 
formed at Kinbrac. and received its charter in 1888, 
from the North West Territory Authority. which was 
the governing body from Manitoba wes! tothe Rocky 








“Mountains. This Society was the eighth such Ape: 
‘altura Society to be chartered inthe west, and it 
became the edcational arm to reach the farce The 
leading promoters of the organization were James 
[aon and W-H. Miahinnick of Kinbroe 
Trsinteresting to mot tha thee was a forerunner 
to this Society, namely the Kinbrae and Lite Cut 
Ann Society, which was organized about I884, a 
‘nostimmeditely aftr the frst setters arived inthis 
tea, This organization was ative Tor about three 
years, withthe Montreal and Western Co. land 
‘gents inthe area contributing prize money for 
Shows held during those years. At the time OF the 
incorporation of the Noth East Assinniboia Agric 
tural Society the assets of about S100 i cash, were 
tummed oer. as well as the membership transfered 
from the Kinbrae and Litle Cut Arm Society tothe 
‘new Society. The annual membership fe tha time 
‘ras S00, which has remained the same over seven 
‘five yrs of infetion and deflation 
‘Olivers of 188, inthe new Agricultural Society 
were: Organizing chairman and a director for ilteen 
‘ears was W. Minhinnick, President ws James Ni 
‘who was president or seoretary-teasurer forthe 
est seventeen years). Ist Vice-president James 
Sumner of Sumner, 20d Vice-president Archibald 
Thompson of Clumber, Secretary T. R. Philbin 
‘Treasurer George Smith, James Baldwin, Wn. Col 
lie Wr. Cosgrave, Thos. Dobson, Robert Park, C. 
H. Parker, Jo, Reed, We. Rowland, Julius Vas, 
Jn, Veale. With the exception ofthe First to, the 
foregoing directors served only one to three year. 
arly directors that served longer periods of time 
were: W.C. Baugh 189193 and 1908-08, Cal Zim 
Fnerman 1892-99 and 1918-19, FJ, Basken president 
from 1896-1898, James Basken 1896-1911, 8. Taylor 
1499-1904, J. Heasman 1899-1910 (president for 
thre year), W. Adams 1899-1902 and 1919-1925, 
Ive Eiarsson 1899-1909 (president fortwo years.) 
‘The Agricultural Societies of the day were di 
rectly connected withthe Departments of Agricul- 
Ture, and Education, receiving financial aid and 
Farming advice, as they stil are to-day under be 
Sisatchewan Department of Agriculture and the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Ssshatchewan. The government at that time gave 
sssintance to these Agricultural Societies because it 
feovgnized that stirs were to remain hee oft) 
Inthe west they would have tobe taught newer and 
tester methods und have better equipment to make 
the best use oftheir and, Bary ster also realized 
that better methods and advice were necessary, The 
inembership inthe North East Assinniboia Agricul 
tural Society rose fom ity to eighty four by the year 
1898, Members signed up froma large area including 





‘Chushbridge, Bredenbury, Saltcoats, Shellmouth, 
Manitoba, and rural post offices of Kinbrae, Red 
path, Clumber, Dongola, Riversdale (Dovedale), 
ogbere and Thinvalla 

airs and Agricltaral Shows, inthe early years 
especially, were held t improve the quality o ive 
Stock, grin, vegetables and domestic produce. Of 
Course, competition was Keen nthe varous classes, 
Sin offered diversion from the hard and monaco” 
‘ots ie on the pais. 

‘The flowing prize list of he [889 Fair held at 
Kinda was obtained rom the 





Prize List 1889 

Tr might also be of interest t0 reprint the 1889 
nial report ofthe above fair: 

To His Honor 
Licutenan-Governor Royal 
Regina 

Sir 

‘We the officers and directors of the North East 
Assnniboin Agricultural Society have the honor to 
Submit o you our annual report, 

"We are pleased o be able o inform you thatthe 
ist year hasbeen one f remarkable sucees. 

This district being well-suited t0 stock-rasing 
and thetefore the improvement of cattle of vital in 
portance t was resolved at ou ast annual meeting 0 
purchase forthe use of members of this Soe'y. 4 
purebred Shor-Hom Bull. For this purpose a com 
Mitte was appointed, who after due consideration 
purchased from, A. Bradshaw of Langenburs the 
Foan boll Rodenick Dh, The animal wis stabled at 
the most central farm in the dist and a small 
service fee was charged, and we ae now ia position 
toate tha the investment was one which will prove 
of lasting benefit 

‘Our Annual Fall Show was held at Kinbrae ypon 
the 27th day of September and was the most succes 
Ful which has yet been held by this Society 

‘The exhibits of "Farm Produce” were. taking 
Ito consideration the extreme drought of ast season, 
such as prove this district to be well adapted for 
nixed farming. ‘The cereals were of Test class 
‘quabky, and Field and garden vegetables. although 
fot remarkable fr size. were of fine quality, while 
tenis in both classes were numerous and judges 
found i dificult decide to which to afta the 
tickets 

“The exhibit of Dairy Produce called fr the warm 
praises from the judges in that section while the 
Faney Goods (Ladies Work) was deemed first eas, 

The Show Ring was however the leading trac 
tion ofthe da the entries were numerous and warm 


























S. NIXON, President. 
Refreshments nay be procured Oe 













ly contested and happily the judges decision 
severly endorsed 
The improvement inthe typeof hors 
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the fis faits wore held. The enclosure where the ist, 
Fair took place was known as "The Crystal Place, 
and was constructed of rails covered with green 
branches. airs were eld here until 189, whe they 
were moved to Churchbridge, and have been held 
there since tha time 

Tn 899, a a meeting held in Kinbrae, the mem 
bers critically discussed the "Noxious Weed Ord 
nance.” They wished to know who inspected the 
teed inspector’ farm. Early inthe history of the 
‘rest, farmers inthis area questioned government 

Tn anticipation of the World Fie to be held in 
Paris, France in 1900 the Deparument of Agriculture 
announced competition under the Agricultural So 
etes for the est half bushel of west, barley and 
‘ats, offering cash prizes, For the North West Te 
hitores god, silver and bronze medals and diplomas 
tere to Be awarded in each class. It might be men 
tioned here that a farmer by the name of John 
Grimsky of Churcbidge, in 1899, took first prize 
‘over al barley grown in the North west Territories, 
fnd tok first prize for his sample of barley the 
‘Worlds Fein Paris in 1900, receiving a medal and 
Grand Piz. again in 1901, he took frst prize fr his 
sample of barley at the Glasgow, Seotland Grain 
Sho. 

This distct has aso been outstanding in the 
productionaf livestock and poulry. Chas. Goulding, 
{strict farmer. was the First establish pouley ona 
farming basis; he was also the frst man to demon 
strate dey picking of poly. 

‘Bai in 1990 and 1 190K, heavy rains and snow 
almost spoiled the exhibition, but in 190 there stil, 
Were 338 entries. The Department of Agnculture 
proposed that it appoint the judges and that rants 0 
Agricultural societies would be hased upon member 
Ships the numberof meetings held, Hild compet 
tions and the fai, Father than upon the number of 
memberships alone. At the meetings transportation 
und markets cropped up even at this early date, prov 
ing that farmers ot thal time had many’ of the same 
problems that Farmers have today 

ln 1902, subject discussed atthe mestngs were 
the “Territorial Hail Assocation”, wheat, pgs and 
again matkets and transportation. Ln 1903, this So 
iety was commended by the Department of Agricul 
lure forthe co-operative experiments in growing 
Clover cor, and rape with Famer Lewis Kromey of 
this district carrying out the experiments, esisted by 
Grimsky, 

Each year the North Eastern Agricultural Society 
kept growing and, in 1908, the name of the Society 
‘was ically changed tothe Churchbridge Agricul 
tural Society. The officers tha time were President 








Robert raser and scretary-teasurer A. 8. Loptson 


{fortwo years). Robert Fraser at that time instituted 
livestock judeing competitions Tor young people 

For the year 1909, the officers an directors wer: 
President R. Fraser, Ist Vice-president Jim 
“Montgomery, 2ad Vice-president AO. Olson. See 
retary teaser A. Laptson, G. Amason, J. Hea 
man, Fraser, Wn. Heasmun, J Basken, E. D. 
Kensington. A. Lewarton, G, Breton, . John 
son, A: Lapson. J Klassen, 

‘plowing match was held that year and co 
‘operative fatming experiments were conducted by 
W. Heasman. L. Cassady. A. Amold,R. rose, M. 
Hincickson. E, Bjamason 

By 1910 membership rose to 151 with a plowing 
‘match. standing grain competition and on July 19th, 
the Fair with 128 horses. 91 cate, 22 swine. 8 
Poulry and 106 other enres. and prizes totalling 
San 

thst been possible te determine exactly what 
yearthe Agricultural Society procured the Creamery 
building for exibition purposes. butts known hat 
the Creamery was closed after 1912 operation. and 
te annual Agricultural Scovety statement of 191, 
shows the vale of land and buildings t $300 so we 
tnust assume thatthe creamery and grounds ere 
Sold to the Society hetween 1913 and 1919. 

Officers in 1919 were Present C. Anderson, Ist 
Vice-president G. Ellinghoe, 2nd Vice-president 
Cat Zimmetman, Secretary-teasurer A. O. Olson. 
Directors were J. Preysteinson, W. I Adams, 
Monigomers.S. G. Anderson, Ch. Dressler. 
Melsted 

Recomds berween 1919 and 1924 have not been 
located but the Society must have been increasingly 
‘active forthe membership continued t0 0, OF 
Ficers in 1925 were President Emil Kaeding Ist Vie 
president C, Anderson, 2nd Vice-president A. A. 
Nan Hee, Secretary-treasurer J, A Sigurdsson, Di 
rectors were J. Freysteinon, 1. Montgomery, G. J 
Garbe.T. Thorbergson, A. Boreen, A. O. Olson. W 
HL Adams, E.R Kaeding, J Riglin, Gus Schmid. 
LL. Kromrey. Mrs. E.R. Kaeding and Mrs. A. 0, 
ison were on the commiitee on the vegetable sc 











“That yarall “scrub” cattle were barred rom the 
exhibition, At the July Far, special classes included 
~ thee pal-fed calf by agrior boy under sixteen 
years of age, which recognized the importance of 
framing youth in agricultural activities, Tey also hid 
1 weight guessing contest on an animal selected by 
the judge, Other classes included acock, ahen and 2 
pair of chicks in five different breeds; the baking 
lass consisted only of two owes of homemade 


reid: the best collection of preserved wild fut and 
the best collection a pickles. 

may be of intrest some to note the folowing 
local business advertisements the 1925 Fair Book 

‘Shoal Lake Creamery and the Cresent Crea 
sry of Yorkton, The Saskatchwan Co-operative Ele 
‘ator Ca, Lid. (Owned and conteolled by the 
[Arius of Saskatchewan. the "Co-op" oper 
ses sown county eletator. commission, tein 
tnd eaport departments — completing a grain hand 
ling cain dec from the far tothe overseas mat 
el) D. B, Farquharson — Fruit, Groceries 
Contectionary. (Highest market prices paid for 
tga.) The Churchbridge Grain Growers Co-oper: 
five Asocttion — (Fresh Groceries always on hand, 
five Roses and Robin Hood Flour Choice tea and 
fife, Case Tos our specialty — A. Amason, Man 
fer the Monarch Lumber Co. Lad. — Church 
bridge, Bredenbury. Langenburg. (23% interest 
thsi what your money ears when invested in an 
Implement Shed. Get copy of our folder showing 
how the above is accomplished.) Russ Hemphill, 
Notary Republi, Churchbndge. Insurance for ie 
tnd hal, Wills made, Estates managed, Farm Loan 
Agreements. Marriage licenses. Monuments 
CChurchiridge Meat Market, Choice meat a lowest 
prices, Hides purchased for cash at highest market 
pies, Chas. Tuma. proprietor H. . Kents Garage 
Rod Polled Cattle for Sale (Entire herd tuberculin 
tested. Get your Herd Sire from R.O.P. Stock) —E 
E Keding 

Frits such as strawberries, sphere. currants 
and collection of fruits were included forthe fist 
time tthe far of 1928, and aking inluded coll 
tion af cookies made from six different bates: & 
‘as for homemade soap as begun. That year the 
Society bought ity posts o repair the Fair Grounds 
fas were charged 25 cents parking admission Ont 
thr grounds, and everyone over 16. except exhib 
tors, were charged 25 cents 

Meetings thi time were held i the Bank of 
Toronto. To increase their membership. which stood 
153, and to obtain arg goverament grant. they 
Fit on an innovative ides of contacting each party 
‘who earned $25 oF more for prizes in 1928. asking 
themto procure membership fees ote value oF 10% 
ofthe prize money earned. That together with 2 
tance a Concordia Hall. and a whist drive in the 
‘vite nereased the menibershi to sn all-in high 
200 

1930. Garden and Standing Crop competitions 
wee held: both village and rural gardens were i 
clad 

‘Dueto the depression and the emergence of ether 
farm organization. folawed cloxely by World War 
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mo fais were held between 1932-1950. The So 
citys only activity yas the anna whist ive and 
dance, svhere the price of he S100 membership was 
the ony admission charged. and dally one yearly 
imecting was held. These were the mere requirements 
to keep the charter ofthe Society alive. However, 
rting in 1936, the Society began 10 sponsor a 
Junior Grain Chub, und 4 Junior Calf Clo which 
later became known ts the 4-H and assisted in spon 
soring oer 4H projects, as the 4-H grew and de 
‘eloped new projects, The Society encouraged 
oun people tb fend Farm Boys and Girls Camps, 
‘which Were eld at Yorktam at thir Exhibition each 

“Membership in the Society during the relative 
inactive years remained Taily constant between 
75-08. kn 1937. the Creamery bailing as rented 
cuttorastable. The Co-pOHl Association rented the 
‘Nericulure grounds in 941, and the Society also 
foaned the newly formed Co-op Oil Association 
200 to help get started. Four year ater the Fair 

oun an building the old eresmery) were sold by 
Public auction and $200 was donated to the new 
{Community Hall when i sas bal. 

Tn 1950 te Agricultural Society was revitalized 
when the Agicultial Represetative Walter Boucher 
tf Yorkton. Agricultural District, presented an ul 
tim to the Society — to resume is funtion. oF 
felinquish its carter Ata general meeting. at which 
‘any’ ofthe sounger farmers were preset it Was 
Unanimously decided thi the membership again cm. 
turk onan active program of extension work. Under 
the able guidance of W: Boucher and with the enthu- 
slut leadership ofthe new president, Henry Put 
lan Ist Vice-president Alvin Boreen, Secretary- 
tweasuce E.R. Kueding. a fall Fir was undertaken 
that yea 

Directors assisting were Robert Basken. Dan 
‘Westman, Ed. Putland, Roger Kaeding. B. M. 
Olson, Mi Zich, Virgil Borecn, Fred Garbo, and 
edgar Kaeding. Alvin Boreen became Fair Manager 
and thee ladies were added in September 10 assist 
with eting up all exits — Mrs. la Welk Mrs, P 
Scholz. and Mis, Ruth Tuma, Honorary Life Mem 
berships wee issued that year to G. J. Garbe, H.W 
Heasman nd Joe Eiarsson forthe years of work and 
‘oppor tha they had piven fo the Society 

During the Saskatchewan Jubilee Celebrations, a 
fot was entered inthe community Parade on July 
ths and withthe SIO) grant received forthe purpose, 
the pioneers of the district were given souvenir 
bidges. tee admission to Jubilee Celebrations and 
cnfertainment that was held at the Roger Kaeding 
farm paste, together with a fee banquet. The Fall 
Fa was dedicated tothe memory of our pioneer. 























“Twenty-two men and twenty-two lady directors were 
lected tothe boar that yeur and large Board has 
been elected annually since that time. 

The Agriculral Society took over sponsorship 
‘ofthe Annual Fall Supper in 1938, for about event) 
Sears, aswel as catering occasionally, oother func 
tions That yeur «dynamite demonstration was held 
atthe A. Boreen fam. alone with ther anaual edu 
‘ional civities. In 1959, a iveday welding course 
tras brought in. since many farmers found neces 
Sry to own their own welders 10 get thei repairs 
done more quickly when time was ta premium 

The Society went allot ta honor former die 
torsand supporters fs organization with Banquet 
in 1989, a which professor Rupert Ramsay of the 
University of Saskatchewan was the guest speaker 
Thirty aves Life Memberships and srolls were pe 
sented to — John Fresstcinson, Me and Mis. A. 
Lopison. Mr. and Mrs. Cat! Pederson, Julius 
Skialenud. Mr and Mrs. Chas, Fraser Mr and Mrs 
(0, Swanson, Me-and Mis, A. Boreen, Mr and Mrs 
Clarence Anderson. Mis. Duisy Debnam. Me. and 
Mrs. E.R, Kaeding. Mr and Mrs. E. E. Kaeding, 
Mrs. O. Helgason, Mz. and Mrs. Mike Bjamason 
{sho incidentally had provided Life Memberships 
formerly to valued members). Mr and Mrs, Dan 
‘Westman, Mr and Mrs. Simon Anderson, Georpe 
Anderson, Adam Schutz Mr and Mrs. August Mag 
‘asson, Nt and Mrs G. Haas, Mic and Mis. G. 
Sveinbjornson and Walter Boucher (Agricultural 
Representative), Mis, E.G. Basken. August Jenson 
and Geo. Tayo. who had previously received Lie 
Memberships, were also guests, 

The Fall Fair of 1961 had over 1000 entries, wih 
$762 pai out in prizes. Thre were 99 members. In 
1962 the Agricultural Society sisted the Home: 
makers to sponsor the annual Horticulture Show 
tehich was taken over completely by the Society 
‘when the Homemakers Club dissolved. In 1962, 
Peter Peterson replaced W. Boucher s the Agric 
tural Representative for this district and his services 
are sil being sreally appreciate. 

1m 1963, the Society celebrated its 7th Anniver: 
sary of serving the rural community. by partiipating 
in he parade and local Sports Day. Life Member 
ships were issued to Me. and Mrs. R. Basken. Ms. 
Ruth Tuma, Me and Mrs. Tom Basken. Me and Mrs, 
George Puiland, Me and Mts. Philip Prince. Leo 
Prince, Lou Brenner, Win, Corll, Al (Sand) 
race, Harty Marvin and a few years lute 10 Ed 
Patna 

Always willing to help with community projects 
the Society donated $500 t0 the Centennial Arena 
when twas being bul, and again $1000 to the ne 
‘Community Hal of 1979, 


During the years 1966-1970. gether with the 
sponsorship the I. M,C. Potash Mine Company 
oral Hoine Grounds Beautification was undertaken 
witha teee-year competition of grounds improve 
tent of each pariepant, This did great dealin 
improving the beauty of rural home grounds ol this 
fren The idea caeht on with much improvement i 
the yards of those nx participating inthe competition 
llsoand area the home prounds of farms inthis 
tea wl rival any are in the province 

In 1968, «Pet Show sas introduced in the Fait 
eiving youngsters that do not have acces othe su 
types of livestock. an opportunity to Bring ou hei 
ps and show them tothe best of their ability In 
1969. the Society held separately. the Hore Show. 
the Horicultre Shove and finaly in the fl dhe Fal 
Fairof inside exbits and has generally continued on 
this way to the present. The three annual shows 
‘compare ver favorably with quantity and quality of 
exhibits at the larger centres of Class “Band even 
{Cass "A" fais: especily is this so inthe Hoi 
ture and Cooking classes. where exhibitors inthis 
fre take second place to none 

‘Other activities thatthe Churchbvige Agricul 
al Society hasbeen engaged in. over the years ae 
Sanding crop and summe-fallow competitions, 
town and farm home grounds and sarden compet 
tions, Usually an evening gathering at a farm home 
‘would give the judge an opportunity to point ou the 
‘weak spots and sieges eter ways of doing things, 
including soil conservation, control of weeds and 
tscases, andthe bse of newer equipment, of small 
Spplances farm and electrical safety. meat cating 
‘hort courses on eletriciy. carpentry. plumbing. 
welling. the use of chemicals for weed and disease 
‘control livestock ntti: and Tor the ladies exhib 
tors school. budgeting. cooking of meats and other 
Fao the Se use of foods i catering. and land 
scaping. These courses range from one day to two 
‘weeks and were Usually hel in the winter months. 





Inrecet years, many agricultural societies inthe 
province ae Finding it iiclt wo continue, mainly 
flu to larger farts and fewer farmers: also newer 
farming techniques and equipment information are 
becoming more realy avilable through the press, 
the adi. the television and through the preater mo 
bility of people hat can travel around the county to 
see for themselves how to improve their operations, 
‘What the future role of Agricultural Socetes wil be 
is being reviewed across the province, but the 
CChurchbvidge Agricultural Society expects to remain 
active and o serve the best interests of the Fatming 
community as long as shere is a need. Members ate 
lready looking foros to celebrating its Centennial 
in 98k! 





Some ofthe officers and directors that have given 
Jong or oustaning servic tothe Agricultial So 
ely throughout the years are the following 

James Nixon helped guide the Norh East Assn 
riboia Agriculteral Socety 8s president, ar sere: 
tury teaurer forthe fst seventeen years. with W. 
H. Minnick asistng for the fist fiteen yeas 
Others were lames Busken diector 13 years: W 
‘Alans. nearly 18 years John Freysteinson over 17 
Yeats; A Olson 23 years (ver 8 years as secretary 
treasurer: Joe Binarsson, 10 years: G. I. Gatbe 35 
Years (18 as vice-president: Ausust Jenson 18 year: 
Ch: Dresler aout 12 years: Robert Fraser 16 years 
(as president I years): A. E, Lewarton 18 years 
Mi Rath Tuma 20 years: Fred Gatbe 22 ean: 
Alvin Horcen 34 years (11 years as president): 
Montgomery about [2 years: Mrs, Daisy Deboam 20 
Yeats B. M_ Olson 20 years: Dan Westman 20 years: 
Virgil Boeen 34 year (president or 6 years: Edge 
Kaeding 28 years president fr 5 yeatsk: Clift Swan 
son 25 year: Roger Kueding 29 years president for 
5 years: Henry Palin 29 year(presient for 6:1 
Basten 20 years 5. Alen, 8: Mrs. Rove Bly 25: 
Mex Anita Boreen 25, 

Present directors fot 20 years or more — Mr. and 
Me. E. Leonhardt Mrs, Loeille Puan. Mrs. Ruth 
Swanson, Mis. Nita Suiser. H. Jenson. Ea Bil 
Mrs Doris Ptiand, and Mrs, Meta Weick 

“Mere are any mn that have contributed much 
nore than the records show. and min yeas of 
Cervige hasbeen given to make this beter con 
tunity in which to live, To those why have aow 
feed. it eatifying for you to Know that you 
played your part i the oldest organieaion of our 
ommunity aod that younger people will cary on 
what you have so capably developed 

“The last Life Memberships 40 be issued were in 
1974, when the following were honored for having 
sensed twenty-five years of more as director i the 
CChutehbridge Agricultural Society — Virgil Boren, 
Henry Puland, Roger Kaeding. Fred Garbe, and 
edgar Kacding. who served asthe Saskatchewan 
Minster of Agriculture until his present appointment 
as Minster of Rural tars, 











(Churehbridge Homemakers Club 1921-1970 
compiled from records by Ruth Swanson 

3 service organization that made a tremendous 
impact in the community was the Churchbvidge 
Homemakers Club, Tt boasted nearly fifty years of 
tii that a sometime or another. directly or ind 
rely affected pearly every home inte community. 

(Op March 21,1921. group of lies. feeling the 
eed of a ladies organization met and organized 
Under the name of "The Churchbeidge Community 








Shao Homers — su 1852, at — Me A 
fa Bowe, Ms. Em Kanang, rs. Ta Page op Ne 
Git Swenson rs resus Me. Ped Destin ha Oa 
oan te Egor Kaeding on Suara 


CCLub™, Mis. M, Sigurdson te wife ofthe leelandic 
pastor) became president: Mrs. Lou Wasson became 
ice president: Mrs. R. Hennphill, secrtary-trea 
Sure and Mrs, EB, Smith, corresponding secre 
tary Names of eter ladies as the Fst members were 











Mss. Park E. E. Kueding: E.R. Kaeding: 0. | 
Swanson: A, Boreen: Mehls; Grant Cline: East 
mead: Dettman: M. Montgomery (Paget); G 








Snyder 
Beveridge: 


Galbraith: Hook: 1 
Benidahl: Gibbs: Fae 


Montgomery 
Montgomery 
‘wharson 

‘One ofthe rst things that they did wo find a 
place fora restroom where ladies coming ino ton 
{o shop. could stop and bring thei ite children, 
Charles Tums hotel-owner. kindly offered a heated 
front room, rent-free, for this purpose. A lady was 
iced at #5.00 per menth at caretaker. Members 
trough funiture cor. table chairs aby ei, 
heater. sanitary toilet and other necenites. The 
{adie often held their meetings here. but usally met 
‘nthe homes: this room was used ut the hotel was 
Sold: Then the rest room was moved from pace #2 
place until no further suitable place could be found 

The main objet ofthe club was to help wherever 
needed in the community. They took on respon 
Silty for cleaning up the cemetery and Keeping t 
‘lean: they planted trees and hired a caretaker for 
Some years. until the cemetery eventally was taken 
lover by the town, 

Dring the depression years, lat of needy peo. 
ple were helped with groceries and clothing” One 
Family hada mother sick with tuberculosis, The club 
bought a ten, co and mosquito netting fr ber She 
had to sleep outdoors, and members took turns in 
bringing nourishing food to hee 











In 1925, they aliiated with the Saskatchewan 
Homemakers Club. und then changed their name 10 
the "Churchbridge Homemakers Club" This called 
fora change in a few things. As wel us being a 
community service lub it became an insiument of 
‘ull education, Seven convenors were elected to 
ver topics On education, agriculture. home eco 
‘nomics, health, international relations, legislation, 
fants and eters, Their duty was to prepare an infor 
tational paper or demansration on these various 
topics during the year. They haa direct link with the 
Extension Division ofthe University at Saskatoon 
ain in this way the latest information was directed 
into the small communities ad into Churchbndge 
for over fortystive years. The Homemakers Club 
later became afined with the Federated Womens’ 
Insttte of Canada and also the associated Country 
Women of the World, so their interests became 
lwork-wide. One year letter was sent to Premier 
Kruscher of Russia, to protest the Atomic blasts: a 
loci student was helped to atend a United Nations 
‘Seminar, and donations of clothing and fends were 
collected for Russa and World Reliet 


Money was raised by serving at sales, sports 
ays, a the caring and skating nk, tag ays. sop 
pers. bake sales, banquets (where a meal was served 
{slow ax 65¢ per plate) and dances. They served at 
the Fist Graduation Banquet in 1988, and thereafter 
for many years. Thy also served the Thanksgiving 
‘Supper and organized the program and dance for 
many years ul those atvities were taken over by 
the Agricultural Soiey. Dances were discontinued 
‘when the hall ental andthe est of an orchestra went 
too high 


During the early years. the Homemakers sup 
plied playground equipment for Churchbnidee and 
three county schools. They served free ie-cream 
find fee lunches a the annual ficld days that were 
held on May 2th each year with the surrounding 
country schools participating. One cold and rainy 
May 24th, the school board lcked the schoo! doors 
so the children would not tack mul nto the schoo! 
By lunchtime, the children were cold, wet and hun 
fy. The homemakers, some mothers among them 
sked the school board to unlock the school and 
Allow the children to come into catand warm up. The 
School boatd refused. "Alright" the Homemakers, 
Sid." 1f you donot alow the children to come mand 
have thei unch ia comfort, we are going oa strike! 

‘And they did. Needless os, the school doors were 
soon opened! 

Shares were bought in the Doctor House, and 
when twas sold the monies were turned over tothe 
‘Community Cente Fund. The Homemakers ought 
all hekitchen equipment and dishes forthe ol hal, 














Dishes were ented outto community groups fr very 
lie, Wool-canders were bought and rented out for 
small charge, Later, they purchased a wool candi 
‘machine which is sil mw today, Tey also Bought 
8 wheelchair which was wsed by many for yer. 
‘nll became outdated and beyond reps. 

DDonations were often piven to the Skating Rink 
A few Ice Carnivals were held in the open ir rink, 
Prizes were given forthe various types of costumes, 
ice-games and hockey games, They were fairly wel 
amended. The spectators hid 1o stand around the 
‘utsde ofthe boards to with then run nt the old 
ring and skating rink waiting room 1 warmup 
‘round the round-belied cou heater with is tank of 
tmeking snow. upon which were lid many a pat of 
Frozen mitens, One year it was 25 depres belo 
zero, and that ended the culdoor carnival 

“The Homemakers estiblished a dental clinic with 
Dr. Redden of Salfcoats coming nonce a week, uni 
Dr. Hallett came to Langenburg. A baby clinic was 
setup around 1986, which hs continued. noe with 
taher people assisting. home nursing course. with, 
Dr Clare of Langenburginsrcting. was held one 
‘wine als lectures on fist aidand V-D. were given, 
A brary wits established. which provided alot af 
food reading for many years. forthe annual member 
Ship of l0e. and later 25¢. per year The members 
cach contributed a book to gett sared. and more 
books were bought each year. Eventually the intrest 
‘waned and the books were given othe school brary 
in i964 

1 1937 te Yorkton district Homemaker project, 
for each cub was to make an Intemational Peace 
(Quilt Churchbridze made one withthe flower em 
lem of many counties ofthe work, They searched 
Tibraries. dictionaries and contacted Regina re 
sources foremblems, These emblems were dwn up 
by Bert Coley and the Blocks embroidrer. It took 
‘over six months to complete this quit. which was 
tealyaworkof art. received first prize atthe district 
level. rst atthe provinil level. and was taken 10 
the Pan-American Conference at Vancouver by Mrs 
‘Violet McNaughton, where received a reat deal of 
praise. It was raffled off and won by Virsina 
Bentdabl (Redstone). Churchbridge Homemakers 
won the district slvercup four years straight or their 
Sabmitted club report 

‘During the war years. parcels. containing canned 
foods, cigaretes and chocolates. were set to distit 
boys serving overseas, Some boys marred overseas 
and upon their retum to Chutchbrige the Home 
‘makers put ona shower presenting cach brie witha 
‘wool blanket. After the war, Homecoming Banguet 
Shas organized for returned men and their wives and 
‘memorial was planned in memory of those Who lost 
their ves. 

















A ow hl as bal nese in the community 
‘The Homematcrs called apubbe meeting and i was 
desided to blll immediaely. The Homemakers 
sponsored arummage sal and bingo to get anding 
thier. Most of the werk onthe fll was done 
wth dated bor Those who could not work do 
dated money. Some mone) was borrowed, Te all 
We called the Churchraige Commanty Cente 
‘feritscompletonn 947, the Homemakers ase 
‘roe towards the handvood oor, the sage cur 
{Bn two pianos as well tocking the then with 
{mosives more dishes and equipment. Every yeara 
Slanng tee of members and afew aber, washed 
Sil the floors, windows inside and eu, varmished 
tenches and tbls, pained walls and celings unt 
‘eal esp for They thn ted for vo Yeas 
landscape the ground onthe east sd Bu o no 
val the pas, tes and subs were uprooted by 
nals, Recreational actives sich a ble ens 
ere organized in the new Community Center he 
Homemakers ut these activites cared on for nly 

‘In 1958, eileen ’s playground was planned. A. 
sandtox was built anda slide was put up though 
ts ler dexroyed by older eben. Laer a merry 
fovround as but and slide fixed sod placed in the 
Kinsnen Park 

inthe aly years, pasties and weiner roasts fr 
members and tei flies were eld each Year 
Eyerybeu oied in the panes 

or setral year 4-H gs were sponsored ogo 
to camps in orton and Sesktoon In 1960, he 
Homecat wos organized trough te Homemakers 
wih shen Pederson as leader, with went ie 
Inember the fst year The 4H Homecratt lab i 
Stace under ne lars 

‘The Homemakers aso sponsored a two weck 
schol in at home econo, cooking and abe 
‘Siting, Somecf the sal irs bowel heir bedng 
dn ep inte fal nda a great ime toptiet 
ictming an practising her ne tlt. The ns 
ton Margaret Pato and Marre Docking fom 
ihe Univesity of Saskatoon stayed pai with Ms 
tal Kain forthe two weeks and she to fet 
worthwhile experience: Otter univernty short 
Courses sch a paling. copper toting, lather 
Work suminam etching. reupholstery and cook: 
ing were rough in by the Homemakers over the 
ye, 

11548, pnings were ordered fom the Ota 
Art Gallery nd isplaed oe hee das. Many eo 
Ble cae tose then. Miss Nora MeCallogh fom 
Skat eee tthe cidren and exlaned the 
pains 

Each year, many charitable organizations re 











a 


xived donations from the club. A radio and ether 
items were sent to the Langenbure hospital, books 
and magazines sen oto teal people who were i 
the sanatorium for some time, Parcels of toys and 
‘ater items were sent to the School forthe Retarded 
in Moose Jaw. and many others were given help. A 
Special prize was setup in the Fair book for many 
ears. Showers were held for two families thi ost 
fveryhing ina fire and showers were held foe mem 
ters when they married 

In 1951, the club celebrated its 30th Anniversary 
with seven remaining charter members receiving ie 
memberships in the Saskatchewan Homemakers 
anda special Homemaker pin, in appreciation of 
their work and continued dedication daring those 

‘One year $200 worth of pos were ordered fom 
Watkins Cot get a tree 40-eupperculator (the First 
cone inthe community) lt ook sometime and etfort, 
{o sel ll the products andi is posible that some of 
those members may sill have some of he liniment on 
hand! 

“The Flower (and later, Fruit and Vegatble) Show 
was started by the Homemakers in 1958 and was very 
successful. Later the show was taken over by the 
larger Agricultural Society and hasbeen carrion 0 
this day with a bipger and beter show each year In 
the 1960), fait ees and some omamentals were 
‘ordered and sold to residents at discount rat, Its 
estimated that around 70 frat tees, mostly apples, 
twee brow into the district wethin those two Yeas, 
‘Tomato and garden competitions were run for # Few 
years. A clean-up of the town by members, oF their 
Families, was successful one year, and the Home 
makers ordered street signs painted posts and do- 
rated them fo he town to e erected at Steet comes 
‘These signs served the town well until they were 
replaced in 1979, 

‘Churehbridge hosted the District Convention 
three times end ane yea served on the Committe of 
the Royal Commission on Rural Life and Agricul- 
ture. In 1963, they organized the help for the T.B. 
survey when over 100 people were X-rayed. They 
also helped with the Oral Polio Clini 

"Thete were many more activities im which the 
Homemakers were involved over the years, bat in 
1969 interest bepan to lag. Another new organiza 
tion the Kinsmen ad ater the Kinnettes) came on 
the scene, 50 in 1969, the remaining members decid- 
fl to dishand. After being inactive for a year, all 
‘emaining monies were dnste tothe hal fo buy a 
funded new chairs, 

[At he time of disbanding there still remained 
three charter members who were active fo nary 5 
years, We salute Mrs, Emit Kaeding, Mrs. E. R 











Kaeding, and Mrs. O. |. Swanson; you have served 
your community wel! 

‘Others who were active member or ten-1wenty 
five years include = Mrs. A. Boreen for 44 year 
Mis. J Snyder for 37 years, Mrs. L, Wassow for 33 
years, Mrs. T, Paget for 31 year and Mss. M 
Gerber, Gerber: Thomsen, G. Gibb, L. Welk, A 
Rothberg, H, Bjarnason, G. Pederson, E. Benda 
N" Parke, F Dressler, G. Debnam P. Daum, C 
Swanson, P. Scholz, V. Boreen, E. Kaeding. A. 
Kaeding, D, Swanson, W. Wussow. Dresser. 





(Churchbridge4-H and Boys and Girls Farm, 
Clubs 
from records by Mes. Ruth Swanson and Henry 
Patland 

"The Churchbridge Boys and Girls Beef Club was 
first organized in 1936 with Morris Geer 38 the 
leader tas sponsored by the Agricultural Society 
and the local Wheat Pool Committe which sup. 
ported these Junior Clubs for many years and the 
Agricultural Society still does so. The first Calf 
Sow was hed on the Agricultural Grounds where 
the Taller Parks now There were about 1S members 
showing calves, however, no Further shows were held 
Unt the Beef cif was reorganized in 1947 with Ed 
Patni as leader forthe next thee years, then Henry 
Patan became leader forthe next years n 1968, 
the 44H Community” Club was formed. which in 
‘luda several projects. Ray Bareen became the Beef 
Project Tear an remained leader for over en years 
He was followed by Henry Fenson who isthe present 
leader ofthe Beet Club. 





4H ca tom 


The Bee Club members usually took their ealves 
to the Langenburg and District Annual Fat Stock 
Show and Sele where they competed with other labs 
inthe surrounding aea, nd often came home with 
many avd, 


‘The Wheat Pool Committee supported Junior 
Grain Plots nd Weed Sample Colections as early as 
1956, however it sems thal no Junior Grain Club Was 
formed uni 1938, which was under the Feadership ot 
[Andy Anderson, the Wheat Pool Elevator agent. The 
next three years Max Olson was leader, followed by 
Dan Westman and Edgar Kaeding, who served 38 
Tenders for aboot 10 years each. In 196, the Grain, 
‘Club came under the 4-H Community Club with 
‘arious leaders until 1970 when no Further interest, 
tras shown, 

“The firs rain Club Present in 1938 was Edgar 
Kaeding, Vie president was Dave Westman and 
Secretary-treasurer was Henry Bil, No gil joined 
‘he club unt 1943. In 1944, there were 28 boys and 
irs active in the club and Ella Schmidt had the 
leanest standing plot ofthe Regent wheat. The fl 
Towing etre they tied Thatcher Wheat, each recs 
ing a6 bushel sample, 

Basically the purpose ofthe club wast introduce 
now registered or emiied eed into the district. Each 
plot o six ares was enough for an assessment of he 
Maptabiity ofthe sed 0 the tea. That year twenty 
inembers vied forthe cleanest Field simple, which 
ttas hand picked for weeds, it was cultivated black 
around the edges, the comers were staked und sign 
readable from a distance completed the competition 
Othe standing plo. Wally Becker was declared the 
‘winner. Tis same group switched fo Exeter oat in 
1946 with Scot Borcen showing the best plot that 








“The big year was 1947 when W. Becker of the 
University of Saskatchewan, judged field pots, find 
ing traces of smut al the samples. The winner that, 
Year was Janet Kaeding. who had been president 
Since 1944, working with the club leader, Me. Dan 
‘Westman, The club held their achievement day that, 
sear on October 22, with puess from Spy hill and 
Tantallon clubs, reeves, business men. teaches, 
CIGX Radio stl along swith Prof. Gordon of the 
Extension Dept. from the University of 
Saskatchewan asthe guest speaker 

Money to keep the elu viable during tha that 
year was collected from such methods a sponsoring 
F ances, donations, grants of $50.00 making the 
total receipts $552.50. The club donated it ll back 

ome tothe ACT radio broadcast, they purchased 
‘new hal curtains, donated tothe Laigenbure Hospi 
{al Fund, the Red Cross as well a othe local hall 











fund, leaving a balance of 47.67 to begin the new 
Through out the years the Grain Cub undertook 
s nuber of activites which eamed for them the 
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honour of winning the Sask. Wheat Pool Efficiency 
shield for 1945 and 1947-1951 inclusive which thea 
‘vas presented tothe club permanently and still bangs 
inte local Wheat Pool oie to mark this achieve 

‘ment. Mach ofthe credit for this achievement mus, 
be eiven to Sanet Kaeding who was president of the 
‘lb for several of those years 

T1968 the Garden Project was undertaken under 
the 4-H Community Club growing mainly potatoes 
‘nti the lst sx yeas when a variety of vegetables, 
and lowers were grown. The first leader vas Mrs 
Meta Weick followed by Mrs, Lucille Putland for 
Several years. Mrs. Phyllis Kaeding and Mrs, Doris 
Patland have boen the leaders forthe lst Sk years 
and are the present leaders of this club. 

AGH Automotive project was started in 1970, 
with Water Brenner as the leader but the project di 
ot continue de to the lack of flities ad ime tO 
deve to the project. 








A Light Horse Project was undertaken by the 4-H 
CCommanity Club from 1966-1975 with Woodeow 
\Wassow asthe leader fora numberof years, followed, 
bythe Alvin Popowiehs and the Leland Prices. In 
1978 the Light Horse project separated from the 
Community club an continues wo operate under the 
Teadership of Mrs, Lois Later 

"A Welling Project was active ftom 1970-1975 
with Are Jhnson, Arnold Van Cacsele and Emest 
Leonbant as leaders, but i has discontinued due 0 
the lack of interest. 

The newest project under the Community Chub is 
the Mineralogy Project started in 174 othe present, 
time under the leadership of Henry Putlan and Mes 
uth Swanson, 

“The General Leader af the 4-H Community Club 
since its Formation in 1964 has been Henry Putland, 
‘who tether with his wife Doris, have been leaders 
land boosters ofthe Boys ad Gitls Clubs and the 4H 
for over tiny years. For many yeas the Community 
(Cub has undertaken a Trkey Bingo, a local curing 
Spiel forall members ofthe 4-H, achievement days 
for the various projects, psticipation in Distt [2 
tivities as well as club eutingsor tours when these 
fan be arranged, To date the community response for 
Teaders has Been very good, and it must be said tha 
these leaders putin a great deal of time and effort 10 
‘Koop the projects interesting forthe members, and it 
isexpected that they will oursh for many years 0 














Churchbridge Homecraft Club 


The first 4-H Homecrlt Club was organized by 
the Homemakers Club in 1959 under the leadership 
‘of Mrs, Dolores Pederson who served as eae nt 
196 shen Mrs, Meta Weick took over as Genera 
Leader from 1962-1976, Mrs, Gladys Fol then took 
‘overunti the resentime., Many ladieshave given of 
their time and talents throughout the year to teach, 
the various levels of sewing as well ab kiting and 
other crafts which have Been included in recent, 
years. Many a young gil is thankful forthe fist, 
Buidance ofthese faithful ladies and they can now 
Turmouta complete wardrobe for fraction ofthe cost, 
of ready made clothing, 


4-H Precision Drill and Baton Club 

‘Aunique-+-H project was started in 197D as a4-L 
project under the name of the "Auroras Precision 
Dal Team" under the general leadership of Mr. 
Ruth Swanson, who prepured all the information 
‘manuals forth projec. 

“The aim of this project wast acquite the neces 
sary marching kills to perform with the local mart 
ing band, With the help of Pat Boreen, Mike Dick, 











Mrs. Patsy Boren, Mrs. Annette Choptuk and Mrs, 
LifBriton, much ofthis skill was acquired. Later on 
tuton tiling was added wih insttction by Mrs 
Davis Severson and Mrs. Jackie Lougheed. This lub 
continved until 1974, when the lick of leadership 
‘caused it 10 be dropped. Some of the Senior girls 
instructed baton for 8 while, however supervision 
posed problem, The club was officially disbanded, 
[n1978 with their tape recorder being turned over to 
the Cadets and the monies helped pay fora Stereo for 
the High School 


Churchbridge 4-H Library Club 
by Janet Scholz 

The first 4-H Library Clb in Saskatchewan was 
oxganized in the High School, the fall of 1974. The 
president at that time was Sally Scholz, Secretary 
Kim Popowich, and Leader Mis. lnet Scholz 

"The work-experience opportunities which te Ii 
trary lub offers and the challenge which it extends 
to out young. people, is generally recognized by 
School administrators, 

ach student has a manual as well as the 4H 
work book, The stidents work inthe library from 
‘Sep til June in various branches of service, They 
have an Achievement day where a hobby i lus 
trated along vith reference books on their chosen 
topics. They also write the 4-H general information 
ter, hand in five book reports and are judged, 3s 
Well om thir pariipation in the rt section of the 
‘Agricultural Fall Fur Topbies ae avarded for: 1) 
Best record book, 2) Best library worker, 3) Grand 
‘Aggregrate Winner. Othe leaders and assistant lad 
fers in the Churchbridge 4-H movement that have 
tet of ther time, and not mentioned previously, 
include such people sk — Ted Pulland, Bud Boren, 
Cif Swanson, Paul Scholz, Roger Kaeding. Ubert 
Sauser, Stan Ptrcck, Bert Petracek, Ken Reeves, 
Mrs, Nita Sauset, Mrs. Esther Boreen, Mrs. Carl 
Boreen, Mrs. Rose Reeves, Willard Brenner, Davold 
Stehr. Mrs, Lily Leonhardt, Ruby Laxdal, Olive 
Croll, Mrs. Lois Thiele, Mrs, Esther Maloney, 
Mrs. Margaret Eyjlfson, Mrs. Muriel Ort Mes. 
ema Dressler, Mrs, Edith Keene, Mrs. Iobelle 
Jolly, Mes. Myrtle Sicwart, Mrs. Pa Borcen, Mrs 
Kay Haslen, Mrs. Lilian intz, Ms, Diana Pula, 
Mrs, Iris Tterman, Doroshy Basken, Mrs. Hele 
(Olson, Mes. Vivian Riches, Mrs. Leona Schult 
Mrs. Shirley Boreen, Mr, Bet Swanson, Mrs 
Wanda Knutt, Mrs. Rose Marla, Mrs. Emma 
Heise, Mrs. Marg Richels, Mrs Nell Poposich 
Mrs: Doreen Om, Sustn Scholz, Mrs. Betty Ching 
Mrs, Gladys Fiols, Mrs. Leotha Yanke, Mas, Irma 
“hs, Mrs. Judy Morash, Mrs. lice Chopty, Mrs. 
Cheiyl Kohonski, Mrs. Alice Bjomson, Ms. Mar 
sate Nernbers 







































Long see Leases Pye Keon soning con 
(aust Monry Bt, Ear Rasa, ata Wee Ray 







Churchbridge Guides and Brownies 
bby Mrs. Molly Snyder 

In the Churchbridge Community Centre on Sep 
tember Ith, 1948, five Brownies, seven Guides and 
three Leaders wer enrolled in the Guide Movement 
This marked the beginning in Churchbridge of 
Guides and Brownies, a group which has been ative 
inthe community since that tine. 

Preparations fo the engollment began during the 
previous year under the leadership of Miss Alice 
Curry s local schoolteacher and former gui, and 
Mis inet Kaeding, Brownies enrolled were Marian, 
Basken, Gailya Gerla, Ilona Obenaver, Sharon 
Skaalerid and Bemice Tuma, Guides enrolled were 
Beverly Basken, Mireen Basken, Beveey Bjama- 
son. Is Boreen, Shiriy-Ann Dressler, Sheila Gal- 
vin, and Marian Zick. Miss Janet Kaeding, Miss 
Molly Addison and Miss Phylis Jensen were en 
rolled a leaders, 

Many activities have been enjoyed by the mem 

over the years. Besides working for their re- 
uired badges, the gels have lent a helping hand 
Whenever possible. People ofthe community look 
Forward tothe Guide Cookie Week in May. The 
Guides have been active campers, having camped at 
Salcoas Lake, Good Spint Lake, Crystal Lake, 
[ebret Giri Guide Carp, Camp Can Ta Ka Ye and 
‘many week-end camps a Snyders Farm. Carol Joan 
“Tuma attended World Camp at Doe Lake, Ontario in 
1957, and Carol Snyder atended Incernational Camp 
1 Cape Breton, Nova Sco n 1977, 

Girt Guides who have received the Canada Con, 
the highest avard in Guiding, are Mable Grif 
(1974, Thelma Johnson and Carol Snyder (1977, 
tnd Cheryl Toles, Chery! Ties and Marla Vowchak 
(1978). This avand i presented by the Provincial 





Commissioner ata special ceremony atthe Legisla: 
tive Boing in Regina 

From the beginning, meetings were held at the 
school and Tuesday’ at 3:30 has become Guide and 
Brownie Meeting Time. The organization could not 
have continued throveh the years without the help 
an co-operation of the school officials and care 
taker and many ater individ and organizations 





‘A number of volunteers have Kept the group 
active by working as leaders. Mrs, Ruth Toma was 
Brown Ou from 1980 uni 1970 and was presented 
‘withthe Thanks Badge fr her many years of sevice. 
Ms. Elsie McGillivray, Ms, Leona Schultz and 
Mr. Gladys Fila also spent numberof years with 
the Brownies. Mrs, lone Morash, a former Brose 
ane Gude of Churchbridge. began as Brownie Lead 
rin 1975 ands sill in charge ofthe group. At the 
Present time she is assisted by Mrs. Donna Pedrick 
Mrs Rita Heinrich, and Mrs, Vicki Kaminski. Mr 
Molly Snyder, who was enrolled with the original 
soup, is sill Guide Leader, and in 1978 was pe 
‘Sole the Medal of Merit for exceptional service 19 
the Girl Guides, For the past ten years Mis. Esther 
Gnfin has assisted with the Guide Company. 

“The year 1978 marked the 3h Anniversary of 
Guiding in Churchbrdge, reunion fo ll former 
Inembers was hel during the Guide-Scout week in 
February. A large crowd attended and time was spent 
reminiscing and viewing Snapshots and souvenits of 
the past years 

Enrollment in 1980 is 24 Brownies in the Fist, 
CChurehbsidge Pack and 15 Guides in the First 
(Chutehbridee Company 

“Through the years appronimately 345 gels have 
been enrolled inthe Churchbridge group and many 
changes in uniform, rules and badges have been 
male to Keep the movement uptodate. However the 
tim "to aswst girls in character development by 
fncouraging them t0 be responsible citizens ofthe 
‘world remains the same 

















(Churehbridge Kinsmen and Kinettes 
by Mrs. R. Swanson — information from B, 
Daum and ethers 

‘An organization that was shor lived, yet efits 
mark in the comunity while ative, was the Kins 
mnen Service Club. With the construction of the po 
tush mine tothe south large numberof workers and 
thee families moved into Churchbidge in the early 
1960's. A numberof these community minded new 
residents saw challenges facing the fast growing 
omunty. which could be met with an active ser 
‘ge club, so the Kinsmen Club was chartered in 





1963, with substantial membership, John Ortez was 
the fist president 

One ofthe first challenges was the building of an 
cenelosed skating and hockey aren, to meet te de- 
‘mands ofthe large number of young people that were 
rowing uphere-A public mecting was ealed by the 
Kinsmen nd the construction ofthis arena was de 
cided on as the Community Centennial three-year 
Project. The school board was appreached by the 
Kinsien on September 2, 196 1 sell enough land 
fon the south sie of thet holdings forthe st. Con 
Strction began immediatly tha ll, wth help rom 
many soures, including IMC, who supplied the 
‘heavy equipment necessary and afereman to super 
vise the erection of the rafts 

Since his was decided uponas being acommuni- 
ty Centennial Projet, aconsiderable amount of grant 
‘money was available, as well asa Winte-works pro 
fram iiiated. With the help of literally hundreds of 
‘olunter hours of work and personal donations by 
local residents through a community wide eanvas 
nd proceeds Irom many evens, the S60,000 needed 
formatrials was realized over the tree-Year project 

With this tremendous amount of help, the arena 
vas ready fo limited use in 1965 and bythe time of 
the Oficial Opening in 1967, it as complete with 
Seating capacity of about 800, thre change rooms in 
the basement with & furnace and storage oom and 
Another large rooms above the lob. which later 
were uted as classrooms for some years when the 
‘School became overcrowded 

‘Senior hockey and minor hockey was imme- 
itely organized followed by figure-skaing. Many 
‘other uses have been made of this very practical 
fact 

‘Now in 1980, the community is planing on 
installing ariicial ie to lengthen the skating season 
an to guarantee the bet ice conditions fr all winter 

‘A press release during the construction of the 
CCenteial Arena coatained the following informa 

‘olunteer labour is one ofthe most important 
ingredients im the Churchbridge and community 
‘Arena, Upto February 15,1965 otal of 7,720 hours 
‘nad Been donate tothe arena by 210 men. Tothe end 
of February several men had worked 100 hours or 
more, then donated their cheques toward the pur 
hase of materials. They are Billy Welk, Ron 
Schumacher, Melfort Yanke, Ron Daum, Erwin 
Becker, Ben Valberg Philip Wirt, Ed Puland, Jerry 
(lm, Frank Suwa and Chiff Obee. 

“The largest numberof men 10 work on the arena 
sone time 70, ona nice day in Januar, C0 install, 
thesheathing, IMC furnished foreman and two men 














for aver a month, before and during the erection of 
the arches, and ais thei fall rane, for the erection 
of the arches, Later on, Harvey and David Svein 
Jonson supervised the sheathing and the remaining 
Consriction with ther men Otto Jendrasheske and 
Richard Werner. Otto Leischner installed some 
doors, windows and. posts, Billy Welk and Thor 
Tohnsom asisted Ron Schumacher and Clif Obre in 
the purchase and procurement of materials. Garnet 
Stewart and Art Waldron were in charge of the wiring 
and lighting, 

[At that me Chit Obwe was mayor of Church 
bride and member of the planning commie: 
Alvin Kasding was ehtirman of the Finance Com 
title; Rev, Erickson was chairman of the Promeion 
Committee: Fro Sopher was president of the Char 
ber of Commerce and Chairman of the Canvas Com 
itt; Ron Schumacher was head ofthe Panning 
find Projects Committee, and Garnet Stewart — 
Chairman of the Jubilee Centennial Committee, 
“These are but afew ofthe many men who spent many 
hours in planning and implementing the con 
‘Stuction, and completion athe Centennial Arena It 
‘began ea Kinsmen project nd ater developed into 
the Centennial Project to inlude the whole com 

‘After the Arena project was completed the Kins 
men went on to another project of equal ment one 
that bears is name, the Kinsmen Prk, Work on this 
Sports Park began in 1968, Although tis project id 
rot require so much cash outlay for materials tid 
fequre & great deal of work, and during its com 
Strution members ofthe Kinsmen and afew others 
‘ould be seen nearly every day developing one ofthe 
best Bal Parks in the province 

Tt contains four excellent ball diamonds with 
bleachers and now has three sts of payer dug-out, 
35 well as food booths, I also has'a Kiddies Play 
round section with sandbox, merry-go-round and, 
Slide, (Some of this was provided by the Home 
takers Club, Hundreds of tes were planted on the 
roth and east perimeter ofthe grounds: which now 
provide a great deal of shelter and shade. The town 
provided assistance in planting and maintaining 
These trees over the years, The grounds have been 
kept in exellent condition. Several provincial sem 
finals and inal minor ball 
The Kinsmen can be july proud of thelr very worth 
while contribution which the community continues 
to appreciate 

“The kinsmen also initiated Santa Claus Day be 
fore Christmas each year from 1968 until the club 
dissolved. Movies and cartoons were shown to the 
youngsters and candy bags were filled and given to 
il attending. Due to lack of membership, the Kins 
ten Club dissolved in 1970. 











‘The Churchbridge Kinette Club 
by B. Daum 

‘Te Kinetes, the companion club tothe Kins: 
‘men, was chartered in 1964 The Fist president was 
Mrs, Donna Ortez. They to were very active during 
the few years of is existence. They completely fur 
ished the Arena kitchen with equipment suchas the 
ills stoves, fridge, pots and eutlery and they ran 
the Arena kithen for many seasons. They pated 
the north and southside of the Arena in 1968. They 
rected and furnished the food booth a the Sports 
rounds. They also held annual fashion shows for 
five yeas whichall the ladies ofthe community (and 
the men, too.) enjoyed greatly, 

They played supporting role in al the activites 
ofthe Kinsmen Club making thie contribution very 
‘sorthtile ad the community continues to appreci 
ate this. The kineltes dissolved in 1970 due to lack of 
membership 

‘Se service club, the Lions, was organized in 
1978, 


Churchbridge Senior Citizens Evergreen 
Club 
bby Mrs, Mar 

‘On Oct, 3, 1973, the Senior Citizen of the com 
unity organized the Churchbridge Evergreen Cub, 
Many bad feted into town and wished to hive a 
place where they could meet vist play cards and 
have their other activites, With grants from the 
Federal New Horizons and also fom the Provincial 
Social Services and donations from local inividals 
they started om this projec. A meeting was held and 
the fist board of rectors consisted of — Emil 
Keeding as chairman, Fred Basken, Robert Hed 
‘man. Lou Brenner. Mis. Emil Kacding, Dan West 
man, Mrs. S. Gislaon, Mrs. Bjarnason, Me. and 
Mis, Bert Hintckson, Mrs. H. Marvin vas appoint 
ced es secretary. and Mrs, Ruth Swanson a easurer 
‘nd co-ordinator this position she sill bods. 

The seniors found places torent which they used 
temporarily. but they Wanted place oftheir own. 50 
they asked for help Irom the town, An old building 
‘yas moved into town and the row also provided alot 
forthe building. which was seton foundation with 
full basement. The Senior men then went 10 work 10 
to make the building a comfortable home-like place 
They panelled the inside, put new siding on the 
Outside and painted whatever was necessary. Cup 
boards were built fora kitchenette, the setors as 
sisted with the plumbing. beating and electric work 
fsipment was donated or bought. carpet was lad 
“pst and ein the basement. Two shutleboands. 
4 pool table, piano, tables. and chairs were bought 
Several chars were donated by the Churchbrige 








Hose. A carpenter shop with tls is housed in the 
thcement to make any repairs needed inthe future. 
‘The erounds were levelled, seeded to grass and trees 
planted Its hoped that an outdoor bsing alley will 
bein use in the coming years 


For entertainment they ought a projector for 
fils, they have WhistDrses, Bingos, Shutleboaed 
‘Tournaments, Socials, and other activities, They 





Business Cooperatives 


CChurchbridge Government Creamery 
by Mrs. Ruth Swanson 

In preparing a history of the Chuschbridge 
Creamery Thave done a great dal of esearch both at 
thearchives in Regina and by siting through various 
statements that have been preserved by afew local 
people. The following accounts nat complete 3s 0 
fecord books of the creamery operation have been 
found 





Quictage Cramer) — 1897-92, On se oer 


The production of home-made butter inreased 
rapidly Hetween 1885-1889. Country merchants in 
the North West Teritories were accustomed 1 3c 
‘ping Bute from farmers in exchange for their 
Srey and i ura had to find a maket forthe ber 
to reimburse themselves. By 1889, these merchants 
found it increasingly difficult wo dispose ofall the 
buter received. One great difcuty was the quality 
‘of btter brought in from farms, and often the mer 
‘hant vas stuck with quantities of poor bute hat he 
ould not sell, The Legislative Assembly in Regina 
then passed an Ordinance in 1889 to provide forthe 
‘ncoporation of utter and cheese manufacturing 
ssowtitions At last $1000 was to be subscribed 
before incorporation, and one share gave one vote 

Tn the sping of 1890 Saltcons Creamery Asso- 
ciation apparently as the First wo ake advantage of 
this pew legislation. 

In 1897 the Dominion Government insiued 3 








ive hd Remembrance Day services, Hallowe'en, 
Christmas and New Yn anise 

“They tae take several Wu arangod and su 
pervsed by Ruth Swanson, The ade hve made 
Teale several quis ad eas bake sales and 
ma a, 
, The Drop-in Centre is open almost every day of 
sn geek stay Suns to mavens vio ales 
‘come in am enya hour or with rend 


Aetaled plan for assisting the establishment of 
creameries in the NWT. The government extended 
Toans to jit stock companies of farmers (or cream 

cy associations) o enable them to place equipment 
info the creameries, or skimming ations. Thi sso 

ciation was t0 be Incorporated and it was 10 have 
‘Suitable buildings and am adequate supply of water 

The association was to guarantee a supply of milk 
From at least 400 cows. ‘The government was 10 
‘manage the creamery, manufacture the butter and 
make advance payments ote palrons ofthe ere 

cry onthe basisoftwo-thirdsof the estimated valve of 
‘he milk and eream supplied by each. The gover 

‘ment charge was o be 42 per pound of butler man 

“factured and not less than Te per pound of buster 
‘ver and above the mantacturing charge, as tobe 
taken by the government to be placed in fan fond 
to repay the government, orto pay debts die on the 
building, and premises, Government control vis 
contin atleast for three years uns the Toun as 
repaid before that time, and ifthe association desi 
{otake over contro. The government agreed 0 pay 
an enna rent for the use f the creamery building 

Finally, when the government loan was completely 
repaid the equipment was to become the property Of 
the association, provided paid up shares were issbed 
to their parons'in propoction to the amount each 
Peon paid into the loan, By supplying cream othe 
(ream. 

Sixten creameries, and siteen skimming ta- 
tions came under this pn in 1897 (leven in whats 
now Saskatchewan), itcluding Churchbridge Cream 
ry adits associate, the Dongola Skimming Station, 
ear Spy Hill. Creamerie in Saskatchewan were not 
‘ery sccesful, and by 1905 the numberof eream 
ries had dwindled to four, at Tantalon, Moosomin, 
‘QuAppele and Churchbridge. Farmers found by this 
time that labor and land could be more profitable 
devoted to wheat growing. In 1906, the responsiblity 
for the creamerics was tured overt the provincial 
sovermment st Regina 

The Churchbridge Creamery began operitions in 
1898 and continued uni 1912. Ke was «co-operative 








‘enterprise, owned by local shareholders, but Uke 
caer co-operative creameries of the time, it was 
operated by the Dominion government fom 1898 to 
1908, Churhbrdge decided to discontinue govern 
‘ment contol ad did 0 from 1907 to 1912. 


The creameries operated in the summer time 
only Cream was delivered by Famers to the cream 
fry of sas picked up by a eeam hauler who was 
hired by the ereamery. Usually they used 
MeLaughlon democrats and hauled six or eight 








“The shove table would indicate that o butter was 
‘made here during the last thre years. The cream Was 
trowght in, bought and shipped elsewhere for man 
facture of bute. 

Ttislificult to ascertain who the managers and 
buter makers were during each year, however John 
[A. MeFeeters is listed asthe manager in 1900 and 
John McFutice a butter maker, also on salary was . 
‘A, Wiancko, Wn. Mickel supplied the ce that was 
Shipped in by rail. In [901 Heney Roberts was secre 
tary and on salary were J.M. Smith, A. M. Webster 
find GE. Smith in wht capacity isnot know. Ieis 
believed that ake Thomsen was butter maker about 
16-1909 or so. Inany’event he won'a Medal in 1910, 
for the best butter in Canadian competition, which 
was quite an honor. He farmed inthe Liscard area. 
‘George Ciford Vessey, i sti to have been a butter 
maker for about fo years inthe ler years of 
‘operation and nearly had the creamery out of debt, 
‘ven he Tost his jo. Details of the operation of the 
freamery are not known, Ii also said thatthe last, 
buttermaker, or buyer of cream was a man by the 

‘and that a many the name of Wilson 











cream cans. The cans were more like barrels, they 
‘aed in size and were cctagonal in shape 

The cream was measured in “inches” with a 
rules, when picked up by the creamhauler, who 
“dumped the farmers eam into one of the barels. A 
Sample was taken befor the cream was dumped ino 
the bare, It was pled ino atesttube and at the 
‘feamery it was spun by a machine to determine the 
butertat content 

“The following table indicates the nature of bus 
ness al the Churchbridge Creamery. 








was an assistant manage ofthe reamery somtime 
fer 190, Wilson also taught school fora shor time 
‘in Churchbvidge and later became the Dairy Com 
‘sioner for Saskatchewan, 


‘Atone time Churchbxidge had the largest cream. 


xy in Saskatchewan, ut lost much busines 0 the 
‘Shoal Lake and MacNut cteameres that were built 


lar and wete so much better equipped, and could 


‘operate during the winter, 


"The Chutchbridge Creamery also bought ges 
the producer might deliver eggs or the 
pick them up. Each producer was given 





{number which he had to mark on each eg. On 
Ariingat the creamery, the egas were placed inne 
‘ses, shipped to Calgry forthe storing and when 
Sol, the farmer received market priceless expenses 


‘he Agriculture report for 1906 — page 103, 


sats that Chtehbridge had in that yea, 38 ees 
‘Shippers who shipped 8.299 dozen eggs valued atthe 
reumery at S1,605,15, an average of 19.346 per 
‘dozen, An egg statement of Churetbridge Creamery 
‘of 1902 shows eggs were received From 194 patrons 
“total of 15,501 dozen eggs, and of these 930, 
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oven eggs were bad and unsalesble, tbe net price 
vas 1.02¢ per dozen. Another statement shows 3 
tea of 10,806 dozen eggs brought in and of these 
£20 dozen were rotten, which proves that the farm 
rodce brought in was not always ofthe best quality. 

To the organicain ofthe Churchbridge Cream 
ery, Bamey Westman appears to have been ins 
‘mental in getting tse up Joe Einasson seemed tobe 
involved nthe early yeas, and was its president for 
some years, Magnus Henrickson was also an original 
Shareholder In 1897 at he time of incorporation, the 
Capital tock was Histed at $2,000 and in 1907 it had 
fen to $4,000. In 1909 the socretary-teasurer sa: 
tay was S75 and the diectors — S40, and paid up 
Stock of $3750. 

‘Some ofthe cream haulers to Dongola Tributary 
Station nthe erly 1900 include C. Gordon, W. 
‘Mdams, JM. Smith, R, Common, J, Donohoe 





Churchbridge Rural Telephones 
by Mrs. R. Swanson 

AAsTaras known the ist telephone inthe Church 
bridge area was a single wireline strung on poplar 
tes for poles, by Sveinbjorn Lapson from hi store 
inthe Vilage, to his farm north of Churchbridge in 
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1907, About 19094 private single wire Hine was built, 
by Dr A. Denmark from the old Drugstore in Lan 
-zenburg to Bert Lewarton’s Store in Churchbrdge 
‘This line was strung on poplar poles ina line that 
followed the general direction of the CPR right 
way. Dr A, Denmark's son Donald, of Winnipeg, 
believes that the costo this line was shared between 
his father and Me Levarton, He writes — “For this 
(the cost) they were to some extent compensated by 
the look of arnazement onthe faces ofthe privileged 
few who were permitted to listenin. "Government 
telephones came into the town around 1912, and a 
‘small elephone office was putinto Loptsons Store in 
June that year. In December that same year, Lop 
son's Store burnt down, The next telephone oftice 
‘was put into Garbe's Hardware Store with Alice 
Garbe asthe Government Cental Board operator 
‘The telephones hada hand-cranked generatorin cach 
bor, which provided elecre curren 0 rng the two 
tells located on the ouside ofthe box and two dry 
cel batteries carried the voice over the party Hine 
‘cuit In 1908 the Railway and Telephone Dept. Act 
inSask. provided forthe pblic construction, control 
‘nd management of elephone systems but not aking, 
‘overall existing systems, oftheir operations.) 
‘Records of the Nort Churchbvidge Rural Tele 

















phone Co, are not available except that it was 


aed in 1914 
Harry Piercy eave this account of the South 
CChurchividge Rural Telephone Co. “The Company 
twas formed in the winter of 1913-1914, with John 
Riglinas he fis president. was director for many 
years and also president for some years. When twas 
‘rganized the goverment paid S6 per month cowards 
the upkeep and they provided the telephone service. 
‘Themes were bil nde contracts. Then the farm 
erstook over, forming company and they received 
ovement grant each year for operations. There 
had be a minimum numberof subscriber bot in the 
South Raral we never had any trouble in geting 
‘enough o sigh up. In the building of the lines (done 
Unde contrat the companies were allowed to sel 
Albertus anc te land was axed $688 por quarter 
Sctio without house on it and SIO-SI2 perguartet 
that had a house on it and where the phone was 
Installed, Our South Rural Co, secretary collected all, 
the des or some yeas, then the North and South 
(Churchbridge Rural Telephone companies hired the 
Same seeretary-manager and eventually the com 
‘nies amalgamated 


ore 











South Rural Telephone Co. 
‘compiled from records by Mr. and Mrs. Es 
Leonhardt 

Te North and South Rural Telephone companies 
eld joint meetings as wel s separate meetings. In 
Now. 1921, they communicated with the Dept. of 
“Telephones regarding consolidation. In March, 1921 
lector of oth companies were elected to ascertain 
facts and to calla Statuary meeting to decide the 
‘mater President was John Riglin, secretary —J. H. 
Sigurdson, directors — Wn. Mehls, A. Reeves, 
C:Dilin, G.I, Gatbe, H.R. Piercy, Kromrey 

“Thelevy was S19 prphone. Phoneatteries were 
bought by the “Barrel” and the ouble-shooter 
changed same when needed, 

In 1921 i was decided to appoint one secretary 
manager for both companies, who was L A. Sigur 
fon af a salary of $550 per year. The operator was 
paid S100 per month and $60 for fel and light 

Tn the South Rural Co. in 192, thirty-six parons 
had ne pa ental or tolls some fortwo Years and as 
result $1000 was outstanding in accounts receivable 
woe that ofthe North Rural Co. 

In 1922, the telephone rental was reduced by $3 
but the patron had o furnish his own bateres. nthe 
carly 1920's there seemed io be 2 general problem of 
talleting yearly rent and long distance dues. If 
Sulseibers were three months o more in areas for 
long distance tolls they were paced ona "No Tal’ 
listing, The secretary's salary Was reduced each yeas, 








1 $377.77 for 1923 — rater an odd Figure! 

‘A paragrap from a directors meeting of Nov. 
30, 1923 reads thas “twas understood that if the 

etary or twouble-man takes produce from patrons 
fat pices in excess of maket vale, that a fait rebat 
beallowed.” Soit would seem “produce” was taken 
{sete some scoounts, 

Tn 1924 ditectors met without compensation, 
CCenttal Operator was J.J. Thorgitsson, There 
seemed no record ofthe “Central” building being 
constructed, but in 1924 repairs were needed forthe 
tailing and warehouse. In 1925 another problem 
showed up. and suggestions were made by the opers 
tor that tine limit beset forthe use of phones, 
‘The operator sated that one and a quarier hour co 
versations existed and three-quarter hour con- 
‘ersatons were frequent, music was also transmited 
‘over the lies, also the General Rings ofone long and 
fone short (repeated) be intended for public notices 
‘over the phone. Out of hour calls and emergency 
falls were welcome, but idle and unnecessary calls 
after the hous shouldbe retased or charged for! That 
Ss five-mite time iit be sity enforced 

"There were new subscribers and new extensions 
‘made each year L. Keene took over from J. Sigurt 
on as secretary in 1928 and Carl Skaalerud became 
‘wouble-shooter and operator In 1931, FJ. Seamer 
‘was secretary at $200 per Year and in 1952 it was V. 
Cline In 1933 the secretarys and operator's salaries 
‘wore reduced to Sit per year, some phones were 
removed because subseriers were unable to pay — 
but in 1934 it showed an improvement with wages 
increased 

In Jan, 1936, electricity was installed atthe 

‘Central Office." Directors were changing. Magn 
sson, Dressler, Bentdahl, Johnson, Freysteinson, 
Kaoding, Westinan, Helgason, Jenson and others id 
‘heir part in keeping he telephone company intact in 
thore years when finances were very limited. C. 
Skaalerud resigned in 1945 and R. Becker became 
linesman and operator. Directors then were Saser, 
‘MeConael, Breen, Putand, Swanson, Basken with 
‘Mrs. Joni Johnson as secretary-manage. 

Tes interesting o note thatthe Telephone Direc- 
tory of 1940 Tis only ten subscribers within the 
Village of Churchbrdge and over one hundred rural 
subsenibers! 

‘Mrs. Vera Brenner submited the following in 
formation — 

"A special meeting of the North and South 
‘Churchoridge Rural Telephone Companies was held 
‘on Feb, 12,1947 with H.R. Piercy presiding was 
‘gred tha the South Rural and North Rol smal 
mate under the name of the Churchbridge Rural 
‘Telephone Company. Secrtary-manager was Jonna 








Jebason and Dan Westman president of the North 
Rata T Co 

Tn 1948 le Sveinbjorason was hited as operator 
and lnesman and E. Dressler as secrtary-manager 

The 1979 Rural Telephone Company report 
shows tat the total cost of the underground cable 
project as $17,021.66, receiving a cable grant of 
S033 which completed the main trunk fines noth 
‘and south of Churehbrdge and some tributary lines 
leading 10 

‘On Feb. 22,1980 the directors turned the assets 
and liabilities of the Churchbridge Rural Telphone 
(Co overto Sask Tel and another local ral organ 
tation has ceased 10 exit. 


Banking in Churchbridge 
by Mrs. Louise Wilkie 

came to Churchbridge in 1920 and worked inthe 
Banko Torona therefor six years, This was the only 
bank there at that time. The Bank manager was C.C 
Edy. There was also an accountant, ledgerkeeper 
and teller 

There was no safe inthe bank when came there, 
soe los ofthe day, the manage ad accountant 
‘would ake the cash to Bredenbury and puttin the 
Safe there, stay overnight and bring back the money 
the next morning. This didn’t go on for too long 
before their own safe was installed 

‘We didn’t have the various machines to do the 
train work for us. We had to ose out beads — a 
‘wonder traning! 

armers, business men and speculators all dea 
there, During the time that T worked there we had 
three differeit managers — C. C. Eddy, George 
‘Tckerand W.R. Lowrie, Ted Sigurdson wasatellet. 

‘There was ony one Bote that ime, run By C 
‘tama, some private homes, toomed and boarded 
fos 

Ed, note: Recon reno available asto when the 
Bank of Toronto was built, however it vas in use in 
DMI and closed in 1928 oF so, with Mr Goldsmith 
apparently the last manager 











Bank of Montreal 
The Bank of Montreal came into Charchbridge 
aout 1965. They fist operated out ofa tale, and 
then a modem brick Bank building Was pu up. The 
tank closed in the early 1970's and the building has 
teen used from time to time as Medial Clinic 


Churchbridge Farmer's Supply Co. Ltd. 
1917-1928 
{rom records by Henry Jenson 

"The organizational meeting ofthe Churchbidge 
Farmers Supply Co, was held July 1, 197 August 


Jenson’ and was Fest organized asthe “Farmer's 
Elevator Co.” Shares wer ett $250,00 each, The 
first shareholders were: Chas. Dili, A. Pulland 
Henry Karsad, Emil Kaeding, A. A. Van Hee 
Stanley Bily, August Jenson, George Anderson, 
Clarence Anderson, George Gibbs. Simon Ander 
fon. Alvin Boreen, Herman Karsiad, Wm. Mebl, 
gust Schmidt, Alfred Schmidt, EO. Benda 
ACH. Quandt 

Te appears that Welwyn, Sask, had a Farmers 
Elevator Co. and this board advised the Chueh 
bridge men in forming thee company 

The first Board of Directors consisted oft Wm. 
Mebls, Stanley Bily. and A. Van Hee with A. H. 
‘Quandt as president. Chas, Dillin a Vice-president 
and August Jenson as Sec reasuret 

In their by-laws, n ease af loss of any Kind, all 
shareholders were responsible equally tothe ditee 
tors ofthis company with the security givenby them 
Another by-law states: "We, the shareholders of this 
company, bind ourselves to sel or lod all ou grain 
toc own company. regardless price paid by other 
companies. Violators of this by-law shal octet Te 
pet bushel of all grains sold to other companies, 
Providing the company has room oF cats. 

To the beginning the shares were deposited in the 
Bank of Toronto, at Bredenbury Saskatchewan, 
where they also feceived thei line of credit. By 


























September, 1917, they were able to hold their board 
meetings inthe clewtor office. G. O.Elingboe was 
hired ss manager and buyer forthe company. fo he 
sun $90.00 pe ment from September 1917 to Fay 
ISIS. He was ta furish contract and bond of $3, 
‘000.00, andthe company would pay the fees. G. . 
Elingboe and August Jenson looked after the buying 
‘of material and building ofthe leg ofthe elevator 
E. Lewarton became paymaser at S100 per thou 
sand. The company cari grain insurance trough 
|A-E. Lewarion. The following Grain Commision 
Firms were contacted: United Grain Growers, Wood 
wand and Co., Canadian Elevator Co., Spencer 
GrainCo, —Ailatthe Grain Exchangein Winnipeg. 
By lanuary 1918 they were handling other com. 
modi besides grain ad the nme was changed 10 
‘Churchbridge Farmers Supply Co. Lid 


In 1918, E.R. Kaeding nd Prank Bily became 
shareholders, The capital ofthe company was S10, 
(00100 divided into 40 shares of $250 cach with 
‘minimum capital of $6,250.00 divided nto 25 shares 
‘of $250 each 











Annual report August, 1918 























In 1919 anew engine was purchased forthe eleva- 
torand labor for installing it was paid $4.00 a day In 
August, W. Troxel wis hired as manager for 
'51300,00 per years he wast umish his wr hep ou 
ofthis amount. Within one month the company was 
‘without a manager and A. H- Quandt took over the 
postion unl a new man was Found. At this time 
Quandt resigned as president and A. A. van Hoe 
‘became president. S. G. Anderson filled the vacancy 
fn the Board of Directors. Inthe fall f 1919 Oscar 
Jenson was hired to hopper the bottom of the bins in 





the elevator By this time a hoist to unload their 
sleigh, had been bul, 

In 1920 they purchased four lots south of the 
levator, and bought fom Wen, Mehis a managers 
house and out-baildings which were moved 10 the 
‘company's site, They handled coal and lumber and 
formed a shipping. Assocation for livestock Ship= 
pets were to noi the manages ofthe stock on hand 
id the time of shipment. The manager ordered cars 
tnd notified shippers, and those shipping, would 
load their own livestock and arrange for one party 0 
follow the carla 

That sae yea they bul 10,000 bushel annex 
and cach shareholder was to haul ald frocks, and 
two Teas oF gravel fr the foundation. As things 
prosressed, they built anol shed and expanded into 
thecilbuisness, dealing with the Mul OX Co, and 
the NorthStar Oi and Refining Ca, Lid. 

John M. Galbraith was hired October 1920 as 
‘manager of all icles and remained as such uni, 
the dissolvement ofthe company. During this ear a 
telephone was installed in the manager's house, They 
hedged all grain daly, through the United Grain 
Growers, In July, Gus Anderson, A. 0. Olson, and 
doh Freyteinson became shareholders. The pos 
sibility oT insalling &graincleaner vas discussed and 
lefto the Board af Directors, but wheter this mate 
alized isnot kaown, Chas, Dili, 8G. Anderson 
and Henry Karstad were elected to the Board of 
Directors, Duet illness, SeeTreas August Jenson 
‘went to California fr the winter and no meetings 
were recorded frm November 1920 until April 1921 
Manager Galbraith was given anal expense pai ip 
to Winnipeg or wo weeks or more, sf necessary, 
set full instruction fom the United Grain Growers, 
Co. in grading and hedging of grain. 

Tn Sept. 1921 a resolution was passed on the 
hedging of grain: "That we notify United Grain, 
Growers Lid of tet purchases of grain as nearly as, 
possible in even one thousand (1000) bushel os, and 
they shal have the autho to Bedge or protect such 
purchases for our account, asthey think best. We wil, 
{sist them in carying on this work by notifying 
them when we believe suficient amount bas been 
hedged in any one future delivery month. Hedges 
Will be placed in whatever future month corresponds 
‘withthe basis ofthe street price lst, excepting in the 
instance mentioned, when itis et Uat as rch has 
boon sold for any one delivery month as we can 
‘conveniently make delivery of the car supply and 
‘other factors being taken into consideration 

Tn 1922 they built an addition to their office and 
used the basement for a coal shed. At this time they 
instructed their manager to find a device for moving 
and spotting railway ars. 





‘The company donated five bushels of Marquis 
wheat as a prize tothe Churchbridge Agricultural 
Society Whit Drive which was held March 16,1923, 
‘ken from a resolution, it was stated that shares 
vere controled by a tree quarter majority vote of 
‘members present, and only grain producers of the 
Community could become shareholders, and fom 
hereon, no shareholder was allowed to mortgage one 
fr any of his shares in the company. In. Apel a 
resolution was passed to give a grant of $25.00 0 the 
CGhurchoridge Agricultural Society and in July the 
‘company gave manager Jon Galbraith, $100.00 asa 
wedding git when he marred Mae Puiland. In Av: 
fost, a motion was passed "That the Sec-Treas. be 
Sithorize to write the head office ofthe Wht Pool 
Stating positon of shareholders in regard 0 binding 
of shareholders to tei own compan. a offering 
therclvatorand services to the Wheat Poo Ft goes 
thro 

Tn Febrary 1924 the vote o build anew elevator 
sas deesed, 146, possibly duc tothe coming ofthe 
‘Wheat Pot. in September two contracts were signed 
with Sask, Co-operative Wheat Producers Lid 

“There was also an agreement 10 handle Pool 
Wheat 

In March 1925, A.A. van Hee resigned a pres: 
det ad Emil Kaeding took over the position uni 
the company’s dissolution, E.R. Kaeding was aided 
tothe Board of Directors. 

In 1926 they were having trouble collecting their 
acount an their manager Was instructed 0 g0 ut 
before harvest and take leis onthe standing crops of 
those with outstanding accouns. At this time the 
‘ompany needed a line of credit from the Bank of 
Toronto, Bredenbury, forth amount of $20,000.00, 

Tn November 1926 a motion was made to sell the 
tlestor and annex for $5000.00 #0 the Canadian 
Elevator Co, In Februsty 1927, the Canadian Eleva 
toe Co. purchased the dtelling, oil Rouse, lots, barn 
and garage for $1580.00. 

‘On December 29, 1928, the final dissolution 
meeting was held, inalizing the company’s business 
td closing of accounts, 

Churchbridge Breeders Association 
‘writen from records by Henry Jenson 

“The ofganization of the Churchbridge Breeders 
Assocation took place March 20, 1923, 

Members were 

‘Amie Van Hee, Oren Swanson, Henry Karstad 
‘August Jenson, Frank Bly, Simon Anderson, Alvin 
Boreen, Henry Grube, Emil Kaeding, Chas 
(Quand. A} Puland, Carl Pederson, Wan. Adan, 
G-L.Garbe, E.R. Kaeding, Herman Karsad 

President was El Kaeding: Vice-President was 
en Swanson, and Socretary.easurer Was E. R 








“ 


Kaeding. Henry Karst and Simon Anderson were 
Airectors- Aust Jenson became Secretary-teasurer 
in 1924 and held that postion until the Assciaion 
issoslement in 1933, 

“They dealt mosty in buying swine breeding 
stock. In 1923 they bought a lage aumber of sows 
ain boars from Mackay Grege of Tregarva, Sask 
Hogs were shipped by vain and rated separately for 
the individual buyers 

The herd boat was a grandson of Checkers that 
stood 46 inches high as a yearling and Sold for 
$20,000, 

‘Me Gregg states: “his name is Cheque-Raiser 
179954. He promises tocar) onthe same ype as his 
randsre. He conforms tothe strictest bacon Tues, 
fn as all the smiothness tat ss essential and yet, 
‘vith al eas) feeding qualities for which the Poland 
Chinas are unequaled 

in 1924 the organization began ingiring about 
YYorkshie pigs fom the University of Saskatoon and 
ater types different places in Manitoba 

Members present at its dissolvement in 1933, 

‘Alvin Boreen, Herman Karstad, Emil Kneding, 
‘Simon Anderson, ER. Kaeding, August Jenson 





Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Churchbridge 
Branch 
‘compiled by Ruth Swanson from records 

[As already ned the fs setrs discussed tans: 
portation and market problems. As early as 1922, 
Churchbvidge farmers started to agitate for beter 

fr their grain to market. In order wo get a0 
fperative voice, Churchbridge farmers organized 
local Wheat Pool Committee. joining the Sask 
Wheat ool movement which was being organized 
cos the province 

Te wasnt anil 1926 tha oficial records were 
kept and the Churchbridge Wheat Pool Committee 
was formally organized. Emil Kaeding was elected 
Shairman: TI. Thorbergson was secretary with 
‘Adam Schutz, Chas Hall and Morris Gerber a the 
fist committee members. The names of Paget and H. 
Gute also appear in the first records 

In the following year, 30 members signed up. 
Fred Gurbe became chairman: Emil Kaeding, vee 
chairman: Secretary, T. Thorbergson, with Chas 
Dillon A. Boren: A. Schutz on the Committee The 
main top dscursed was the coarse grin poo. and 
fen new couse grain contracts were signed. Con- 
Vinced that if they pooled their gran fr sale. they 
‘would be in etter bargaining postion, committee 
Inembers went out info the district to got Farmer 
Henup.andby 1928, they had 91 wheat and 20 coarse 
brain contracts signed, making @ total of S76? acres 

















of land involved. That yeu. the Northern Elevator 
burned down and was replaced by the Sask. Wheat 
Pool Elevator, John Valberg from the Dominion Ele 
‘tog, ws hired asthe frst Wheat Pool Elevator agent 
in Churenbridge 

in 1920, there was considerable discussion on 
“compulsory” pool. August Jenson became Toca 
ool secretary, postion he held forthe next sever 
teen years. Ai a Disiict Rally ofthe Wheat Poo 
handling of grain was explained from far to termi 
nal the procedures of sampling. grading. r-checking 
fd unloading a the termina. 

‘The local Pool members felt shat the price for 
their rain was unreasonable n 1930, and telegram 
‘vassent to Hon, Motherwell the Federal Minster of 
Agriculture, and to other government oficial, sat- 
ing this. ries quoted were 10¢ in 1929. and “yetthe 
commodities that we buy ate a he same level, and 
‘Some higher For instance, twine is le pound higher 
We farmers of this community therelore urge the 
‘goverment 0 se a minimum price of wheat at 70s 
{ohelp sabilize the prices of our grain. 

Tn 1931, a eter was sent to "Minty Loptson, 
MALIA. toask him, "ts our member to support the 
Grain Narketing Act 98 asked for bythe Wheat Poo 
Direciors." During that year. and the following. 3 
‘anvas of wheat pool members and others inthe 
istrict, was made'to subscribe to he “Western Pro- 
“ducer”. which was Financed by the Sask. Wheat 
Pool, and printed inorder to give farm people roe 
information on what was really going on in aril 
ture and farm marketing also provided the farmers 
‘witha means of publi for farmer action. bene 
dance forthe" Wester Producer” was eld at Con 
‘ordi Hal 

‘When the drought hitthe prairies this area was 8 
bit more fortunate than others, Discussions 100k 
place 1933. on what could be done forthe dried out 
$yeas of the province. and an estimate was obtained 
‘onthe numberof horses and cate that couldbe taken 
{nto this district forthe winter The government was 
asked Yo sent outa representative to signup feeding 
fsreements fr those in need. 

Tn the depression Years, discussions cenred on 
poor prices, the damaging results ofthe buying ad 
Xelling of futures atthe Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Farmers preferred a direct selling ageney, because 
contol of the grain would be more in their own 
hands, They urged the government 10 put course 
{is under the Canadian Wheat Boards son a, 
possible 

1n 1936 the local committee helped sponsor Boys 
anbd Gils Grain Plots and Weed Sample Collections 
nd Junioe Calf Club activites. Pool agents salaries 
ranged from $50-S125 per month. In 1937, elevators 
twee closed acros Sask, office staff reduced, sa: 











aries cut and the following yea, flour mills across 
Canad only operated at al eapacity and half ime 
“That year the local Commie was told how tobeter 
their own conditions by organizing and shipping 
Tivestock co-operatives, and consequently a Live 
stock Producers Shipping Associaton was formed 
Soin Eyollson was asked tobe the shipper, but many 
problems were incurred in its operation. The Live 
Tfock Poo! operated frm 1937 to about 1957, with 
‘arious shippers, Despite co-operation with Langen 
bre and Marchwell Pool, there was not enough 
Fivestock to make worthwhile andi finally ceased 
to operate 

‘any of the foal Pool members gave their bck: 
ing to local Consumers Co-op that was organized 
in x0. 

In 1941, canvassers collected petition signatures 
and donations to send a mass delegation from 
Siskatchewan to Ota. to ask for higher gran 
Prices. Rural businessmen were included, and the 
fs delegation met at Osawa in January with Emi 
Kaeding and J. R. Welk among them, They were 
frmised IOs per bushel increase inthe price of 
Iwheat As it uppened. Workd War IL shortages 
{aused fod products and rain prices to jump sky 
high by that fll. with wheat over $2.00 a bushel, 
Had this been foreseen, that "March to: Ottawa 
‘would ot ave taken place 

“Atadistriet meeting in 1984, was disclosed that 
the Churchbidge Pool Elevator handled 97% ofthe 
traindeliveries up o September IS. Itdrew smile 
{cross the faces of commuitee members when some 
‘ome remarked ~ "Give Churchbridgethe “empties 
td Cowan the local agent) will get the erin 

I 193. the leal committee agreed t have the 
dist field man bring ina tree movie, and lecture 
‘on Credit Unions and Co-op Unions, This culm 
‘ated in 4 one-day Co-op School in 195. which Was 
tended by 28 schoo! sudents and 20 als, and 3 
picked hall forthe evening show and lecture. This 
may have set he stage in the organizing ofthe Credit 
Union later that year andthe expansion ofthe local 
(Co-op Assocation, the following year From 1987 on 
Jingo the 1960s, the Tocal committee balled with 
‘umlas grin andthe congested condition ofthe loeal 
Pool Elevator. and many patrons were lst 10 the 
‘opposition. Several mes 4 general ing” by cle 
phone went out asking farmers to restrit grain de 
Fiveres to S100 worth of grain o to fil up only all 
their quota in onder to ive al Farmers chance 10 
iver some grain before the elevator was fll. Most 
ofthe farmers co-operated very well tothe Benefit af 
al 





‘When an ne tothe Elevator wis being builtin 
CChurchbridge and sone lumber was purchased from 
‘ther than the local Co-op, Pool members demanded 


to know from Head Office. “I buying from d 
fe yard woul in 
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) 50 YEARS «ACHIEVEMENT 


PROGRESS THROUGH 


CO-OPERATION 
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In 1974, the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool celebrated 
its Sith Anniversary across the province. The loca 
Iranch celebrate hy having & banquet to honor the 
poneers ofthe local Whett Pool. Commemorative 
Plagues were issued to twenty-seven orignal mem 
bess living in the area. seventeen of whom were 
abe attend, In his emtks of the evening William 
Schutz, District Delegate for over 25 yeas, stated 
that "where there’ chance ta beter the conditions 
‘ol farm fais, the Pol wil be tere to carry tout 
‘The Pools co-operative principles mean the organ 
zation exists to serve members at cost” Other speak 
rs stated that "the pioneers passed ont the present 
[everation an organization of twemendous influence 
but they could not pass om their most precious asset 
‘that of thet drive, sense of purpse. their memo: 
res of hardship. the wil to win andthe fierce deter 
Mination born of a struggle. Today each must, 
<etermine for himsel. the loyalty and dedication to 
se-help organizations to prevent the forces that 
fare a work Irom desteying. what those pioneers 
Stuggled to obtain 











Members ofthe local committee atthe time ofthe 
50th aniversary celebration were: Roger Kaeding 
caiman: Henry Jenson, vice chairman Cie Sa 
Son. secretary: Francs Snyder. Einar Johnson: OU 
Prince: Emie Corll Bert Weick: Albere Griffin 
Harold Wagner: Ken Reeves: Lynn Jonson and Lat 
die Cyhla 





‘Over the years there were many ups and downs 
for the farmers. and many leters and telegrams of 
provest were sent fo the government. Inthe late 
19708, farmers are again facing the problems of 

cost-picesquee7e” although the price of livestock 
‘nas ren considerably lately. due in par farmers 
fing ou of livestock which did not pa. There are 
the problems of moving grin to the terminals and 
delays a the ports in shipping grin to overseas 
‘markets. The shortage of oxcars and the struggle 
retain the “Crow rates are two longstanding prob 
fem, Today's farmers are also faced with the threat 
‘of many’ el branch lines being abandoned which 
‘will ulimately lead to the closing of many rural 
elevators and fore longer hauls from the farm 10 
larger centers. tappears tha the farming community 
wil always be batting with problems unique to the 
Farming industry and farm organizations sucha the 
Wheat Poo! wil play 2 part as long asthe present 
system of farms exists, 














In 1965, Twenty-Five Year pins were awarded to 
E.R Kaeding and Harry Marvin. Harry Marvin ad 
served twenty yearsaschaleman. Alvin Boren, who 
has passed aay before such pins were issued, served 
1 total of twenty-seven years, 








Long Standing Committee Members 
E- Rs Kooding 25 yeast Harry Marvin (25 yeas) 
Alvin Boreen (27% Emil Kaeding 0-15 ay chat 
rant: Clif! Swanson (25 — 18 as secretary. sill, 
active: Dan Westman (13). Bert Hinrickson (12) 
‘Wiliam Magnusson (18): Oto Prince (12: Roger 
Kaeding (6 sill active); Henry Jenson (22-— Ion 
executive sill active: Edgar Kaeding (25) Einar 
Johnson (22, sil setvel, 

Pool Agens — 1928 0 the present 

19281935 — John Valbers 

1936-1940 — Andy Anderson 

1941-1981 — Robert Cowan 

1952 — Ewald Iterman 

1952-1960 Lome Anderson 
1960-1974 — Gordon Toles 

{in 1971, he was awarded a Master Merit Certificate 
from the Canadian Elevator Division) 

977 — Ray Shaw 











Churchbridge Co-operative Ass 
Limited 
by Henry Jenson 

‘The organizational meeting was held Apeil 20, 
1940. Tn organizing. E. E. Kaeding was president 
and Harry Marvin sas secretary. Atte fist annual 
mecting T. Forbes was elected president and E, 
E-Keeding secretary-manaper, 

First boar of directors A. Booen, E.R. Kaed 
ing, T. Forbes, H. Marvin, E. E. Kaeding, Jules 
Deycke. The purpose for organizing was forthe 
seling and delivering of petoleum. 

They began with acapital of SIO andit increased 





ing were the cher orginal members 
Robert Hedman, L. Sauser, A. Quandt, Dan West 
man, O. Swanson, A Jenson and J Karamermeyer 

First year agent was Bob Toma with sales of 
$12,000, Second year agent was Pred Dresser, and 
1B. M, Olson became agent the thitd year and con 
tinued in that capacity uni 1946 

“The above information had been compiled by E 
RR, Kaeding as no other records were aval 

In 1946 Alvin Kaeding and Hugo Reancberp 
‘bought Slim Sigurdsons garage (he present Dyke’ 
Laundromat building) and took over hauling pe 
‘woleum for the Co-op from Regina and making farm 
divers, with Hugo doing most of the trucking 
‘Theol shed and tanks were located across the tee 
from the present Fite Hall. Later on, there was a 
sill lumber shed built close by, Don Swanson be: 
‘came petroleum driver salesman about 1951 after 
Serving inthe Air Force 

"Board of Director's ia 1952 were: E.R. Kaeding, 
4. Kammermeyer, Wa Schutz, A. Boreen, Edgar 


Kaeding, C. Swanson, Wm. Magnusson, Jim 
Montgomery, Mrs. H. Marvin, A.B. Larson, Mrs 
Alvin Breen. By 1952 Churchbridge Co-operative 
had purchased the garage from Alvin Kaeding and 
Hugo Renneberp and tuned it into grocery and dey- 
sods store. 

Alvin and Hugo built a new garage out by the 
highway whichis tow owned by the Dept. of High: 

‘Store clerks in 1953 were Mrs, a Welk and Mrs 
Beth allen with E, E. Kaeding as manager and 
accountant. In 19S4 Churchridge Co-op purchased 
the closing out of Clarence Heinrichs Feeds, Gro: 
tres and Dry goods. This building later became a 
Cafe and is ow Eugene's Upholstery Shop — next 
door to Martin Rathgeber's Pool Hall and Bar 
heshop. 

1935 Board ofDirectors were: E, R. Kaeding, 
Mrs, H. Marvin, Laddie Cyl, Jim Montgomery, 
Gorge Schappert, Clif Swanson, Win. Schutz, F 
(. Leonhardt, Dan Purdean, Edgar Kaeding, and 
Don Swanson secretary. EO. Leonhardt resigned 
and Paul Scholz replaced him. 

‘Don Soanson became Store and Petroleum Mat 
ager in 1987, E. E, Kaeding resigned as General 
Manager the following year and Don Swanson be 
came General Manager with Ray Boreen hired as 
patroleum driver salesman. EE. Kaeding purchased 
the Reliance office and Lumber Yard in 1957 and sold 
itat cost, to the Churehbidge Co-operative the To 
lowing year. The Reliance Main yard was situated 
whee the present Co-op Store is located. 

Directors for 1960 were: President Win, Schutz 
Lome Anderson Secretary, E, R. Kaeding, George 
Schappert, Otto Prince, Edgar Kaeding, Harry Mar- 
vin, Paul Scholz, Henry Jenson, Glenn Pederson, 
Cf Swanson, Dave Westman and V. D. Boreen, 

The new Limer Yard north of the present oe 
ery ore) was built n 1964. Previously, George De- 
tram had the Livery Stable there with portion of 
the ham and the wellbeing on ths propecty. 

The new grocery store opened on July 16,1968 

Board of Director’ for 1905 were: E.R. Kacd 
ing-Pes., Gordon Toles, Edgar Kaeding, Henry Jen 
son, Sam Beaton-Sec., Wm. Schutz 

‘Lome Morphy of Salicoats managed the Meat 
Dept. for a number of years and later was Store 
Manager By 1965, E.R. Kasing had served twen 
tye years on the Board of Directors, and retired 
from the boat, 

‘Ding the 1967 Potash Boom, plans for an ex: 
pansonto increase the size ofthe sore from 1200 89 
Fe 101500sq, were being made, butt wasn't long 
before potash sales declined and no expansion was 
needed: Unemployment came tothe miners, houses 

















vere up forsale — (larger homes sold for around 

510,000), businesses were sold and moved, the 
CChurchbridge Motel was moved to Moosomin, lot 
development within the tsen became town property 

In 1967 the Churehbridge Co-operative pur 
chased petroleum storagetanks and an ol shed which 
‘vas contracted by Federated Co-operatives limited 
fn setup on the present site by the sallvay tracks. 
During the ste Year Teed shed as built om the 
back of the lumber yard office 

1970 Board of Directors were: Edgar Kaeding 
President, Wm, Schute, Oto Prince, Gordon Toles, 
Henry Fenson, Sam Beaton-Sec. Harold Schaan be 
came Lumber Manager, and then Allan Olson. In 
1971 Dave Westman became Petoleum Driver and 

Jesman. 

Tn the fall of 1972 Elvin Toews took over as 
General Manager from Don Swanson, He was on the 
Federated Co-operatives Manager training Program 
and he stayed 1s yeas, The lumber shed which was 
itched tothe Reliance Lumber Office was moved to 
the new location. Due t Edgar Kaeding’s politcal, 
involvement, he stepped down as president and 
Honey Jenson was elected. 

In 1975 ou Co-op purchased the present Genera 
Manager's hose fromthe Charcbridge Savings and 
Credit Union, Reuben Harts was hited as General 
Manager in 1974 and stayed for six months. That 
same yer air-conditioning was installed inthe gro 

The next General manger was Art Read. Tom 
McGill, ho worked forthe Dept. of Co-operation, 
came 19 Churchbridge for man’ annual meetings 

1975 Board of Directors: Henry Jenson, Erie 
Corrll, Sam Beaton, Gordon Toles, Roger Kaeding 
and Annette Choptik. Win. Schutz, being involved 
asthe Sask, Wheat Pool Delegate did nat stand fore 
lection. In 1976, Art Read left and R. Brick was 
hined as our General Manages, Lumber yard man- 
agers were Lawrence Kitz and Don Moras 

Due tothe sudden desth of Wheat Pool Agent 
Gordon Toes in December, 1976, Harold Kaeding 
‘was appointed to the Board. of Director. Having 
‘ice and slore experience, Annette Chopauik was 
hired as Store Manager fliowing Lome Morphy’ 
resignation 

Bom Bjomson came to Churchridge in 1977 3s 
General Manager The 1979 Co-operative Audit Re- 
port and Financial Statement showed sles of S 
222,454 with 831 active members. Since our 
beginning in 1940 0 1979, ou sales were 13.408, 
439,00, Toa saving were $426,760.00. 


Presently General Manager is Bjom Bjomson, 
“Meat Manager-Dayle Lindstom, Lumber and Farm 


























‘Supply Manager Bll SIywka, and Petoleum Driver 
‘nd Salesman-Dave Westman 

1980 Board of Directors: Henry Jenson, Fie 
Corll, Roget Kaeding, Harold Kaeding, George 
Schappert and Francs Snyder 


he 
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the Churchbridge Savings and Credit 
Union 
by Mrs. H. Marvin and Mrs. Ruth Swanson 

Feeling a need for local financial services and 
since there was no bank in Churchbridge, a number 
focal folks i the fal of 1944 decide to study how 
Credit Unions work. 

Tn Apri, 1945, the group felt it knew enough 
ut Credit Unions to organize a branch in Church 
bridge. The following agreed to serve onthe fist, 
Board of Directors: Harry Marvin as chaitman, lst 
fence Heinrich ae Vice-chairman, Dan Wesiman 
‘Gren Swanson, Lou Brenner, Ms. A. Boreen and H 
Renneberg. Of these D. Westman and L- Brenner 
remained onthe board for over twenty years. On the 
‘Credit Committee were Emil Kaeding, B. M. Olson 
and P.C. Dressler, The Supervisory Committe con 
Sisted of Ewald Kacding, Mrs, Anita Boreen and 
Mrs. H. Marvin, Mike Bjamason, the local posta 
ter, consented to take the position of secretiry-man 
‘ger for one yearn conjunction wit the pos aice 
The Credit Union officals were very grateful t0 Mr 
Bjarnason because they realized that being a 
postmaster was afl ie jo in sell 

[At first the people were skeptical of the Credit 
Union, but by the fist month thirty members had 

















signed upand the share capital had reached $742.50 
That des not seem ike very much oday but we must 
‘ealize that people a just emerged Irom the ditty 
thirties and did not have a great deal of money 10 
spare. Progress was slow a st, bat by continually 
{encouraging people to become informed and to join, 
people began to realize the value of their wn co. 
‘Sperative barking system, Loans amounted to only 
Shon in 1945, 

n 1946 Edwin Dressler became sectetary-man- 
ager and continued ntl he left Churchbridge in 
1W6I. In 1980, the assets declined due to poor tops, 
Soll loans could no be granted. At that tine there 
were 194 members and assets of $54,960. An unto: 
tunate incident occured in 1953. when the Credit 
{Union was burglarized and about $8,000 was stolen, 
however, members sustained no loss since burelar 
insurance was carried 

1 1954, the Credit Union moved into the office 
bout by PC. Dresser. walk-in salt was Dull 
protected by an alarm system. A chequing system 
Find been introxtucd by tat time. Life savings ro 
tection went into effec, and loan prsection total 
tisabilty coverage was now included along with, 
‘death proteton onal fans to members under the 
age of 70 years The Endowment Plan protection 10 
members was also adopted. 





In 1958 certificates of meri of officials with en 
years of continuous service were presented t© Me 
Und Mrs, H Marin, Emil Kaeding, Ewald Kaeding 
find 1, Swanson for thei Voluntary services, Atthe 
fn of 1959 sees had increased, so it was decided 
that directors, and the credit and supervisory com 
mittes should be remunerated atthe end of the Yeae 
[As the Credit Union grew, people from surrounding 
towns who Fist poked fun atthe straggling insti 
tion, began using it and benelte from its services. 

Ray Clancy became secretary-manager in 1961 
A new Credit Union Office was bul in 1963, ei 
ence of the tremendous growth produced by the 
inf of workers forthe newly developed Potash 
mine velve miles south. Atthis ime there were 718, 
members and assets of $672,686, with loans of 
$814,600 

11968 there was a ayo ofa considerable num 
berafemployeesat the potash mine and ogether with 
a cifcult year for farmers who were hard presed 10 
finance their operations, the Credit Union sill kept 
rowing and renovations tothe C.U. basement were 
completed and part oft vas uilized bythe Regional 
Library fora time 

In 1969 a branch of the Churchbridge Credit 
Union was organized and opened at Langenburg, for 
the convenience of members and prospective mem 














bersthere. A new Credit Union Office was ui here 
in 1979 asthe business bad increased substantially 
At the end of 1979 memberships inthe Credit 
Union were up 102802 with asses over $8,525,929. 
Interest rates for loans reached 115 onthe average to 
a high of Lb, having increased Since that time. 
Services rendered by the local Credit Union now 
inclded: a Savings secount wih if insurance up 
the age of 70, Chequing account loans with insu 
lance saety deposit boxes, night depository, money 
‘onder, travellers cheques, Wills and Estate informa 
‘on, R.R'S.P and investment services and the col- 
lector for Sask. Power and Sask. Tel for the 
sonvenience of residents In 1976 the change began 
‘feonversion toa computerized banking system and 
ties completed by the end of [979, witha staff six 
how af Chuchoridge and four a Langenbura 
‘Managers of the Credit Union throughout the 
years were: Mike Bjanason, Ed Dresser. Ray Clan 
£3, George Clark, Larry MeCrori, Don Wallace, 














ong ive sare recast Chercheridpe Ce on 
‘reco to owt Dan Westman Lov rem 


Ron Peesker, and at present Garet Burke 

Among thse with over 20 years service on the 
Credit Union board were CHIT Swanson for 21 Years, 
Lov Brenner, and Dan Westman for 23 years and 
Mike Wowk for 28 years 

“bute must e paid othe many volunteers who 
cvanized the Credit Union in 1945, and who 80 
conscientiously execute ther duties a diectors and 
hnembers ofthe Creat Supervisory and Educational 
Committees who served without pay until 1960, 











Recreation 
CChurchbridge Baseball 
by John Reykjalin 
In the early years of the twentieth century many 
row sets arrived in the community of Church 


when their duties increased Lt did the first volun 
tecr realize that heir struggling sel-elp financial 
‘organization would become such an integral par of 
‘ur commit toa, 





Co-op Snow Plow Club 

in 1980 a group of twenty farmers south of 
CChurehbridge decided that shovelling their cars 
through snow in the winter wasn't tei kind oF 
fun, They each putin $100, to buy snow blower and 
the first year oso, had itrigged upto Lou Brenner’ 
tractor, f0 blow open the roads when they Became 
blocked with snow. Fora time Bennet Larson's tac 
tor ms used to provide the power. This co-operative 
fore opened roads for some years until the snow 
blower required repairs, andi was difficult wo ind 
farmers that would rig up ther tractor and 20 ut 0 
‘open roads for ether people when the weather was 
bd. Roads were getting built up higher also, and id 
‘ot block up so eaily with stowhanks, so the snow 
blower was disposed of Now municipal snow plows 
keep these roads open when required 





United Grain Growers 
(from Company Records) 

The United Gran Growers purchased the Cana 
ian Consolidated Grain Co, facilis in Chute 
bridge in 1959, This purchase consisted of the 
elevator (30,000 bus. capacity) and two annexes 
{25,000 and 27.008 bus.) 

Elevator managers inthe elevator since 1928 ae 


as follows — 
K. 0, Oddson 1908-1933 
. Einarson 93341943, 
RG. Andrews 93.1946 
B.C. Daum 1946-1957 
R. A. Rathgeber 1987-1958 
PC. Daum 1958-1960 
C.L Howie 1960-1970 
Lougheed oro.1974 
G. Nashiem 1974:1979 
L Hudye 1979. present 


There is no record of the First board 

‘The present board members are —E. Becker as 
chairman, T. Magnusson as secretary, Francis Dress: 
len Matin, G. Recta, H. Reet, J, Rashks, F 
Sauser, 1 Sauser, FW. Wssow, L. Yanke, M. 
Yanke 


bridge, Among these were the three Anderson bos, 
Simon, Clarence ad Georgethe three Monigomery 
toys, Ed, Gordon and im, aso Maylon and Walter 








nthe surrounding 
Aisretsthey bad few opportunites o ply ball. They 
theretore decided to take four into Manitoba to play 
intoutmaments there where there vas money Up for 
es. During this tip they became quite a famou 
played ity 180 game 




















(Over the years the replacements were — Ted Paget, 


acl Zimmerman, John Reykialin, and 
toys, Amie, John and Oh. After 1919 


Tred Love, 
thre John 








Curing, eure spor. Meh, Alvin Sse, son But 
Ser Gat Shane a pogo ah 


‘Beck — OF Ar Frnt — Job Janno Bros, Chirchooe 
Bassoon Voce 








‘hangcose coun, down i o wit twopee behind 
‘ed Sastigh cant font porto ech he 
{ars ing em othe modem ho, 





‘curcige Baseoa Toe — 1950. Top — Water Evert, 
Manag 6” Gabo te Srpson, (me Soe nto 





young Lewarton brother to Berthe store Manage’ G- Gabo, ic Srbson, (Ere Slot}. 2 on — 
ese young men were al god bal players Manon Evel, Mr. Gueen, George Wrasse eee 
And formed th first ball eam in Churebidge. AS Mrdeoon 


when the first World War as ove, Sam and Freeman 
Reskjalin returned home and joined the team, Bill 
an! ck Paget also belonged on this tea 

In 1924 marred nd moved avay fom Church 





junior ball teams have dane very well, reaching the 
Semifinals and finals in the provincial playoff 
Ball, hockey, and curling have top prionty inthe 
istrict, bat spors of all kinds are eagerly entered 
i, either as participants or as spectators, 











Churcrge Beeal Taam — about 114. Top — Te Love, 
Beton” Clarence Anderson, lim Montgomery Tod 


Sor wath Churchbridge Community Rink 


ny CHIT Swanson 

In the 1930's, the young men south of Charch- 
bide through aco-operatve eon, builtan outdoor 
skating rink on the A. Boree farm across the road 
from the Swanson home. Each one putin an equal 











ecg Hay Ta — 22 fr Arn, Meo 
Saurason Sim Stason, Sts Vatusson ye Beneon 
‘il crnson nn and Are ebason 





ated Hace en — 18, Top — Je Ks, 
Brooke Adams. Bob Paterson, by Menigomery. Beto 
Fer) cern, We wna Batam i Canpool a 














‘Theo CrerbdgeSkatg Fink ul longi ot he 


amount of money to buy rough spruce fom Roblin 
‘which they hauled in Tor the walls. Allan Quandt 
bluestone the posts and the rest went 10 work 19 
build the rink, leveled it as best they could withthe 
‘equipment they had in those days, and loaded it 
Getting enough water was a problem inthe dry thir 
thes, They got some water from dug-outs, avery slow 
fd tedious jo with ater tanks Oat held not more 
than 4 of 5 barrels of water 

‘Cleaning the snow olf the ce was another prob 
lem. Being lowe tothe Fink We, andthe Boreen bows 
Aid most ofthe shovelling and some storms really 
made aloof wrk, This rink provided alot of fun for 
the young people ofthe district in skating partes and 
hockey games with oer hockey teams. The Boreen 
home nearby, was always a hub of stvity Fr the 
skaters. 

The war years druined away the Young men. so 
the rik was not used anymore. Much credit mst be 
fiven to thove young fellows who contbuted so 
much work and time to provide entertainment for 
themselves and eters inthe community. 














(Churchbridge Athletic Assoc. 
by Rath Swanson 

The Churchbridge Athletic Association was 
formed in 1944 after group of people had put ona 
Successful sports day on July ath. Money raised 
through the sports day was tobe ehannelled through 
the Athlete Club to Be used Tor summer sports ofall 
kinds, with $50.00 set aside for next year’s Sports 
sy 

“The sports dy ativiies included softball, base 
tall, junior softball, horseshoe, kiddies races and a 
«dance inthe evening, which netted att of $106.00, 

President ofthe Athletic Club was E.R, Kaoding 
vice-president —R, Cowan; Honorary President — 











G. J, Gabe; secretary treasurer — Chiff Swanson, 
with E, Paget and Ruth Kaeding on commitee 

The records do nat show haw long the Athletic 
Cub operated, but probably no longer shan evo oF 
three years andthe monies were turned over 10 the 
Baseball Club. The netting forthe Baseball diamond 
fon the sports grounds, was bought by the lub. The 
‘ld Beef Ring building was brought from the A 
Boreen farm and used as a confection booth, The 
sportsrounds (for some years) were where the 
lagoon is now situated 


Sportsgrounds in Churchbridge 

The fist sportsprounds were slong Vincent Ave 
rue jst onthe south side ofthe business section peor 
ToIDI0. There were no tres inthe village, but or the 
Sports, many tees were cut down and “planted 
slong main stret for shade. In later years, the 
rounds fom the elevates and south were sed as, 
there were ao houses there then. From about 1913 0 
hoot 131, the annual airs and sportsdays were eld 
fon the agricultural grounds alongside of the old 
freamery, where the taller court is today. Inthe 
1W4b's and 1950's he sportays were held i dhe area 
where the town lagoon was later built (excep for 
bout two years when it was eld on the Roger 
Kacding farm pasture). Since the Kinsmen de 
‘eloped Sportpark inthe 1960, ithas been used 
up tothe present time 
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Churchbridge Swimming Poot 
by R, Swanson 

‘The Churchbridge Swimming Pool was con 
structed in 1971 a a Homecoming-71 Community 
Project. Much ofthe preliminary estimates and plans 
were made by the members ofthe Kinsmen Club and 
saber. 
The heated swimming pool was built a an esi- 











inated cost of $20,500 plus another 
$10,000 in volunter labor. twas Financed by Town 
tnd RM. Homecoming-71 grant, large donations 
from the Ladies Curling Cab, the former Kinsmen 
Club, Recreation Board, Senior Walkathon and 3 
Communit canvas of businesses, organizations and 
personal donations. In the Churchbridge tradition, 
this large recreational project was completed and 
fully pak Yor in 1971, without resorting to focal 
taxation, with money ITC over for operating ex 
penses, The sie ofthe swimming pol is 75R30x8)5 
fect at the deep end, with a capacity of $0,000 gal- 
Tens of water and equipped witha gaschlorintor 

Gil Boyle was constriction supervisor ofthe 
sovmming pool proper and Chas, Basken was in 
charge of consiriting the equipment and change 
house building. Untold hours were putin by these 
men, and other volunter workers, © have the pool 
Completed and water running in for the Official 
‘Opening on July 18, 1971. This swimming pool isa 
real asset to the community 

‘The first Operating Committee of the swimming 
pool were lety Katding as chairman for a short 
Time, then Erwin Becker took over, Mrs. Phylis 
Kaeding became sec.-treasurer, Mrs. Joy Tatton, 
Mrs. Karen Theis, Mrs. Peggy MeCrore, Mrs, Lil 
Brion with Mis. Ruth Swanson, Recreation Dire 
tee, co-ordinating the swimming rogram and work 
schedules Gil Bosle Jock Britton, Ron Schumacher, 
Bill Swachan looked after equipment and mainte 

‘Only the lifeguards received remuneration the 
First year volunteers manned the ticket afice on 
regular schedules, as well ay assisting with exra 
lteguarding when poo! usage was heavy. Instruction 
in vanous swimming levels were given throughout 
the season 

The second year saw Erin Becker as chairman 
ofthe Operating Commitee. Mrs. P. Kaeding as 
Secreary-reasuret Mrs. Tatton, Mrs. Briton, Gil 
Boyle, Ed. Bazowski and Mrs. R. Swanson. Much 
‘volunteer work was done the second year also, and 
ich year Since 1 Keep it operuing without burden 
fon the focal taxpayers The Ladies” Cuing Bingo 
Commitee has made several substantial donations 
towards the operation ofthe pool 

‘Swimming instruction hasbeen given in the fo: 
lowing classes — Novice, Pre-Beginners, Begin 
res, Juniog Survival Intermediate, Senior Bronze, 
Lifesaving I, 2. and 3, Synchronized swimming and 
snorkel diving 

“The 1980 swimming pool operating committee is 
—Chairman—Mrs. oy Ttlon, whohas been on the 
commitee from the beginning and to whom much 
‘edit must be given forthe continued excellent ope: 
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ation of the pool, treasurer is Mrs. Mare Howat 
secretary Mrs, Leona Kitler and Pastor Wager as 
‘ice-chairman. Assisting with maintenance 4s 
‘Winston Jack, sho has been doing this fora number 
of years, Mark Taton and im Howat 

‘With continued support from the local people as 
‘voll neighboring communities tishope that th 
‘Swimming po! will continue to serve the needs well 
Sn hat it wl at become a burden on the taxpayers 
8 many other swimming pools have done 


Churchbridge Campgrounds 
by R. Swanson 

In 1975, the Sask. Department of Tourism and 
Renewable Resources sequred a forty-ace plot of 
Jand along the south side ofthe town to be developed 
{to-4 major campsite for wavellers. 

This land was formerly part ol the original home: 
‘send of G.. Garbo ad his wife Laura, who seed 
inthis area in 103, This land remained in the family 
To over seventy years, uni it was Sold by son Fed 
tobeused asa campground. plaque at the entrance 
‘to the campsite pays tribute to these early pioneers 

Several rows of tees were planted around the 
perimeter ofthe campsite thirty-five camping spots 
have been designated. picnic tables and barbeques 
Set up, the main road sround the sites have Been 
black-topped in I980 a8 well as anew service bul 
ing wo include showers, et., hasbeen built and some 
sites now have electricity brought into therm. The 
Campsite also includes an administration building, 8 
‘warehouse, running water on tap, sewage dump and 
Firewood, Its adjacent to the Swimming pool and 0 
the bal park and kiddie playground. eis hoped that 
teaellers will enjoy thei tay here 








History of Local Government 

‘On October of 1880, John Stewart surveyed our 
community, Range 32 west ofthe It meridian, This 
frea was then known as the Territorial Distt of 
‘Assinnioia, Our system of surveys was copied from 
the Easter States, The land was surveyed int sc: 
tions each one asquare mile, which was divided nto 
‘quariers of 160 acres. Six square miles made one 
township. The sections were numbered from the 
south-east comet ack and forth along the range 0 
the ton. Section number 8 and Y's of number 26 0a 
fiven to the Hudson Bay Co. This Was even 0 the 
‘Company of 1670. Sections Il and 29 of each town 
‘Ship were reserved for rallway purposes or Fr the 
Sale ofthe government. The even numbered sections, 
except the Hudson Bay lands were open for home 
Senders, This system prevented sold seftlement and 
made i difficult to organize local govemment oF 
School districts, 








Up uni 1904 all municipal affairs were admin. 
istered by the Teritorial Dept. of Public Works. In 
{90 our community became a portion of a lager 
area known as a Local Improvement District of ap 
proximately 144 square mules Each township of 6 
Retions formed a division from which the people 
‘lected one councillor 





Its ierestng to compare the provisions of the 
first Municipal Ordinance of 183 with our present, 
RIM_ Act The Ordinance stated that only male pe 
sons ofthe age of 21 years had the right to ve. They 
had tobe British Subjects, have an assesed value of 
property of $300 or more. To-day any person male or 
Female, 18 years of age, eventhough they ave no 
taxable proper, may vote 








The qualifications of 4 councillor under the Mu 
nicipal Oninance were the same as those ofa voter 
but his assessed property was to Be atleast S600. 
‘Now any person thats pranted the ight 10 ve, 

(quality for Reeve or Councillor, but the candidate 
ust be @ Bish subject. ‘Taxation under the On 
hance required every male between 21 and 60 to do 
tne day’s"Statate Labour. Any person bythe pay 
tment of $2.0) foreach day was nt required to work 











Road constrtion costs around 1900, were very 
low The cost of building» road 20° wide with an 18 
inch crown cost approximately $30, per mile. In 
tddtion to road building, the government assisted 
Some areas by digging wells In Logberg area these 
twells were locaed on the road allowance near the 
Southeast comer of section 32. The other well site 
was athe orth east comer of section 16, this well, 
wks equipped with a wooden pump. Taxation powers, 
Under the Ordinance were quite different from those 
of to-day. In those days axes could be levied against 
teal property, personal property, and income. Under 
four present RLM Act, taxation is westricted 10 ax 
fn and. To-day lad is fairly assessed exclusive of 
builings in the rar area. Property whichis exempt 
from tnation under our present RIM, Act includes 
property owned by the RIM. schools, crown lands, 
nuches, community halls and pubic cemeteries. 








(On Janary 1, 1913, our district became part of 
the RIM, No. 211. The necessary arangements were 
then made o elect a rural R’M. Council. The first 
Reeve was Joe Einarsson, Six councillors were ele 
ted, one foreach division, The Reeve elected fora 
term of one yer and the councillor hold efi for 
two years, During the It year of organization the 





Councillors elected in the add numbered divisions 
held fice for one year thse in the even numbered 
Aivisions beld offic fortwo years, Each succeeding 
year 3 councillors are elected for a two-year ter. 





Rural Municipality of Churchbridge No. 
2 
iby Ma Wowk) 

The earliest settlement in the district which we 
row know as the Rural Municipality of Church- 
tridge No. 211 lies within Townships 22, 23,24 in 
Ranges 30,31, 32, 33, West of the First Meridian 
ates bac to 1R8S. 1886, 

In 1876-880 the Dominion Surveyors described 
the and inthe Eastern hal f the area as "soi-la. 
loam, surface undulating, aumerous ponds and 
tones of small willows with occasional poplar 
bls" In Ranges 32 and 33 the land is described as 
‘open prairie wth smal willows, 

The first settlers were predominantly of German 
and Island tock, most of whom seed in Town 
Ships 22 and 23 in Ranges 30, I, and 32. Several 
froups of British stock settled in Township 24 
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Ranges 32 and 33, northeast of the present town of 
Saltsoats. Several Tamiles, Ukrainian and Rouma 
nian homesteaded in Township 24, Range 30 nd 3. 

“ody we can trace where these first ethic 
ups setled if we pay hed to the place names 
thich these pioneers eve to their communities abd 
First school districts sch as Hofenthal, Landestev, 
Hotenlohe, Beresina, Thingvalla, Logberk, Roth 
bury, Chatsworth, Clova and Czerawka, 

T1887 the village of Churchbridge came ino 
being. In 1895 an Apricultural Society was estab 
Tse inthe Rothbury-Logberg District which car 
fed on fora numberof yeats. Another Agricularal 
Society was formed at Kinbrac in 1888 and moved 10 
CChurcbridge in 1899, Johannes Einarson who later 
brcame Reeve ofthe Churchtridge RM. served as 
‘Vice-president and also as president for brief periods 
of bh these societies. Oscar Olson who for many 
{years represented Division 3a councilor, was secre 
tary forthe Churchbridge Agricultural Society fora 
number of years. The Churchbridge Society stil 
Mlourshes and is supported by an annual grant from 
this municipality 

'ACo- operative Creamery vas formedin Church 
‘ridge in 1897 and enjoyed the pattonage and con 
fidence of the homesteaders for nearly filleen yeas, 
ako a Co-operative Store was operated By setlers 
Feiding north ofthe village. The store was located 
‘approximatley four miles north of Churchbridge, 
Bulk commodities only were handled, such as gro 
cries, coal oil and hardware 

In 1908S, Loptson bought a store in the village 
and aso continae to operate his riinal homestead 
Shout seven miles north, He served as councillor in 
the eatly days of LLLD. No. 12, later the R.M. of 
‘Chutehridge. About 1907 he bulla telephone line 
From the village to his farm, This was single wire 
Tie and poplar tres were used fr the poles. This 
appears tobe the fist rural telephone line nthe are, 

The litle village of Churchbridge grew rapidly 
and it became the main trading cemre for a large 
fea, sid undoubtedly was a deciding facto in the 
Municipal Oice being located there. 

Count Hohenlobe, who visited the Langenbure 
wea about 1887 was responsible for encouraging 
immigrants from Germany tose inthe eastern hall 
in what was to become the R.M. of Churchbridge 
The Essinger, Mundt, Hivelmana, Brandt, Popp 
and Mack families were among the fist seers, 
there, Later came the Becker and. Haas fares, 
Mir Fiaasserved many years as councillor and Reeve 

The first available minutes of a Council Meeting 
‘nthe Municipal level was held on Apri Sth, 1904 a 
the residence of Fred Essinger on Sec. 32, Twp. 23, 
Re, Sl west. Tis meeting was called by Mi Georse 








Busch, and Me S. Lopston. The frst members of the 
Council were George Busch, J. G. Haas, F. Fie 
‘erckson, S. Lopon, Thos. C, Love and Rev. A 
Dommana, Thos. C. Love was elected chairman and 
Gisl Egilsson was appointed Secretary-reasrer st 
an annual salary of $40.00 and 10 cents per mile for 
all necessary travelling. Remuneration for coun- 
tills attending meetings was seta $2.00 per day 
fn 1e perrile travelled. Atthe following meeting 
held Apt 30th, 904, i was decided that the rte of 
taxation for the current year be "Two cents per acre 
‘on every acre assessable land inthe dst, nd that 
runing expenses ofthe district shal be taken out of 
the funds of the district, and the balance collected 
from each division shal be expended in that divi 
sion". The building of roads and drainage appear 
prominently on the agenda: each councillor was 6 
ppoint a work foreman, and wages were set as 
follows based on an 8 hour day: Foreman — $2.00; 
‘Man and Team $3.00: and single man — $1.50, 
Twa slasher scrapers were to be purchased for use in 
Division 2. The weasurer was asked to find two 
bondsmen who would agree to provide sureties on 
his beta n the amount of $250.00 each, Al mect- 
‘ings ofthe council in the cursent years were toe held 
a the home of Fred Fsslinger 

‘The Financial Statement for the year 1904 
showed receipts of $1,049.84 and expenditures of 
$1,347.65. The balance of $302.19 was deposited in 
the Bank of Montreal in Winnipeg. Elections were 
held in December to elect a council forthe coming 
yea. This rested in tree new members being elec 
fed, Johannes Einarson, A. Kendell and Ferdinand 
Becker. Einrson was appointed Chairman, Rec 
‘rds show that in 1906 Gish Egisson as resigned as 
Seeretary-treasute and is succeeded by Thos. Smith, 
ata salary of $100.00 per annum. Smith served as 
Secretary-treasurer of ths | 1.D. until Jan. 1911 

During these years many’ ofthe seters in the 
slistriet had brought considerable land unde cultiva 
tion and the early homesteaders were getting well 
‘established. New setlrs were coming in both from 
Europe andthe United States, The expectation ofthe 
Rossbur Extension ofthe Manitoba Nortera Rail 
way led many to stl in the northeast part of the 
district where the village of MaeNut snow situated 

In 1908, following the failure of the 1907 crop 
due to fost, the Counel requested, and teceved a 
from the Provincial Government, nthe distribution 
of seed grain to needy farmers. Lack of roads and 
excessive dlficlis in building them throughout the 
Aisi were major problems ofthe council as a 
resolution passed an forwarded (0 the Provincial 
GGovernmest indicate. faa preamble to their resolu 
tion they point out that “Good roads are the most 











important factor in forming a well to-do and con 
tented population” and the Burden of building good, 
roads would be foo strenuous forthe present genera 
tions In an, 1910 record show us that LD. No. 
12 Act has become Local provement District No 
211, Count meetings which were heretofore held at 
lfferent setters homes Uoughout the District, were 
now eld in the Central Hotel inthe village of 
CChurchbridge. Members of the Council of that day 
‘wore J. Einarson — Chairman, Carl Schulz, JG 
Hass, rita Kendell, A. E. Levarton and O. Zelinsky 
swith Thos. Smith as Seretary-treasurer. Taxes were 
"ssessed at Scents per are — Roadwork wages were 
Set at $4.80 for man ad team: $240 for single man 
and $3.00 for steam, based on 10 hour day 

In 1913 this Local Improvement District was in 
comporated as the Rural Municipality of Church 
bridge mo. 211, Council consisied of Johannes 
Einarson ss Reeve: JG. Hass, as Deputy Reeve: F 
Suschschiof, S. Loptson, P. Popp Je. 0. Zelinsky. 
and Chas. Dilln. A. T. Penwarden was the See 
‘reas, and S. 1. Mugord vas appointed suitor De 
Rigg of Bredenbury was medial Health Offices 
Preparations were made to erect a permanent build 
ing to be used for a municipal ofice and counel 
chambers. An agreement was entered ito with the 
‘Churchbridge Village Council whereby both boies 
agreed to share the costs of building and lot ona 
50-50 basis, and toe use by beth corporations 38 
office and council chambers. This building with 
Some alterations in ae years Served the needs ofthe 
‘village andthe Rural municipality for 25 years. thas 
been the policy of the counei to old at leat thee 
Council mectings at intervals thoughout the year 
the village of MacNut 1 enable thers to have closer 
contact with atepayers in that local 

The demand for increased and better services 
natural called fora higher budget which had to be 
Inet by tnreased taxation. Much ofthe land which 
had been used as community pastures in the respec: 
tive districts was being Bought and brought under 
tuition. Livestock had to be curtailed from run 
hing at large and a Herd Law had to be enacted 

Rusted crops and abnormally wet weather in the 
carly 1920's created further problems forthe coun 
Toalleviate the foding condition of many farms and 
of the roads, the council embarked on @ drainage 
program. Much water was channelled into the Smith 
reek, which has fs source in the RLM. Unfor- 
tunately when the wet cycle had lapsed many of the 
dliches were neglected. In spite ofthe adverse condi 
tions, the area continved to progress. No doubt the 
fact, that most Famers kept livestock was no small, 
factor Straight grain growing inthis are, isnt very 
dependable fora sound economy 








The years 1931-1936 were the lean years, 
culminating inthe disaster of 1937 when drought and 
poor crops brought about conditions where the R-M. 
Coie as called upon to atend many proup meet 
ings, they organized crews, to pa up fodder Man 
tab to be shipped into the municipality. Assistance 
had to be provided by way of eed and foder for 
livestock, also grin procired and distibuted for 
spring seeding. Most fatepayers repaid direct relief 
“sistance by a work and wages program, supervised 
bythe council, wih nancial assistance provided by 
the Provincial Goverment, This policy proved ben 
cial tothe ratepayers, who availed themselves fit 
fn tothe municipality in improved roads of which 
Several miles were graelled. Inthe early 1940's due 
tolmproved crops and economic conditions, the mu 
hicipality and ratepayers had recovered (ror the 
titcult situation created in the previous decade 
Areas of taxes which had aceummalated alarm: 
ingly, were now being paid andthe municipality was 
ina sound financial positon. Cash and bank bal 
lances stood at $18,000.00 athe end of 194. Expen- 
Giture on public works that year amounted (0 
11,300.00. The rte of taxation vas [0 mils on an 
assexsment of $1,852 144.00. Due to the tend 0 
‘rards mechanization in the maniipal road building 
progran, and demands for better roads, and a the 
Fequest ofthe ratepayers, the municipality had now 
Sequired power road building and maintainance 
fauipment, Present day costs of maintainance of 
pment. and increasing demands for beter ser 
‘ees, have naturally Ted to an increase in texto. 

‘Council nd aepayers early recognized the im 
portance of providing for themselves facilites for 
faking care ofthe sick. In the 1920's in co-operation 
twith the village of MacNust, eis municipality main 
tained Nursing Home in that village, Grants were 
so made to assist medical men, to establish a prac 
tice in the area, These ideas wore crystaliod in the 
formation of the Langenburg Union Hospital Dis 
tect which takes inthe R.M,'s of Chorehbidge and 
Langenburg, and the Churchbridge and Langenbure 
villages, and came to fllillment on Apel 25,1951 
When modem well equipped 32 bed hospital lo 
ated at Langenburg was officially opened by Honor 
able T. Bently, Minister of Public Health. Foy 
Seven percent ofthe cost of debentures vas levied by 
this Municipality and 53% by the other corporate 
bodies, This eguried a levy of 2 mils onthe asses 
‘ent at that ime, 

‘We owe a great debt of gratitude to those hanly 
ren and women who pioncered this ditt, to those 
who fook the initiative in laying the foundation for 
the future. To those men who gave oftheir time and 
‘energy by taking upon themselves the onerous duties 














of Public Office — thank you for a jt well done 
‘his dsr, im spite of many diicuis bas pro 
pressed a¢ 16 reflected in many fine homes, and 
public buildings throughout the area, This can best, 
belated if we draw a mental pictore of how this 
area looked, when 90 years ago, three mens Joe 
Magnusson, Einar S. Sudfjord and Bjom Olatson 
talked west and south from Shellmouth abd upon 
tiving on Sec. 38, Township 22, Range 32, Einar 
claimed, "Here we will homestead, here Iwill 
tld home 

‘Weare indebted to Mr G. J Markusson who had 
been councillor ofthis municipality fora number of 
‘yeas ad ltr the reeve, for iste and efor in 
Compiling the foregoing history ofthis municipality. 
Stoll the pioneer ratepayers who had in any wa) 
{sisted in providing information 

“The years commencing, with Autumn of 1951 
Which were considered the Wet yeas". fad con 
Sraction was almost impossible, and negipble. The 
nuniciplity had two LHC. crawler tractors with 
Scrapers and a dozet 

Daring these wet years the provincial govern 
nent appointed a commision, todetermine the most, 
trent meds ofthe rural people, and it was quickly 
trident to them, that roads Were the primary com 
fern, Dring the wet years, people were isolated for 
teks atatime, because they could ot geo market. 
The Churchbridge R-M. council was requested 
establish 8 pattern of grid roads which would best 
‘ene the people ofthe municipality. Some 74 miles 
‘of primary municipal roads were approved and the 
Fit grid oadconstuction commenced north of Sec 
tions 4, 5, and 6.» Township 24, Range 32 in Oct 
ber, 1956, however Because conditions were stil 
txtvemely wet, the ltempt was financial disaster. In 
1958 the municipality purchased its fast Adams No. 
240 motor gris with snow plow and wing, trading 
in the road construction equipment. Since that time 
‘nal road construction wis contracted out and eal 
progress was made getting abetter standart of rads, 
nthe municipality 











Rural schools were being closed, since larger 
school units were Being established throughout the 
province, children had to be bussed int urban cen 
fers, consequently the road construction had to be 
speeded up. Again the Sask, Municipal Road Assis: 
tance Authority requested the Churchbridge RM. 
‘council to proceed with oad constuction so tat the 
rogram could be competed in 10 years. Grants 
mounting to 65% of otal costo eonsrtion were 
rade to the municipalities and the council took ull 
‘Mvantage ofthis, with the resul that he alloted eid 
roads were consructed, and gravelled, long belore 
the deadline. These roads were built thigh stad 








ard with 822 foot tp, gravelled and ditches back 
‘oped io prevent nos" drifting, Maintainance grants 
forregriveling these grid roads, also became avail 
able, Grid roads alone, did noc provide the necessary 
antries, to provide proper roads for bus transortation 
to schools. The municipal Road Assistance Av 
thority again requested the Churchbridge RM. 
‘oun 1o draw upa patter of secondary arid roads, 
which became known as farm access roads. This 
Time some 60 miles of oad was approved, anda grat 
tof upto 55% became available for construction, and 
fxivelling. This program is rapidly coming to com 
Dletion, with some 12 miles of Farm Acccess ad 9 
be completed after 1979. 

1h 1962 the town of Churchbridge was installing 
sewer and water, and the municipal office built 
1913 was too small too col and unsuitable for water 
and seer Facilites floorplan was drawn up by the 
Secretary and constriction on the new fice com 
‘enced under the winter Works Program, The grants 
from this program, and other grants enabled the 
council to pay for this building, housing a council 
amber, seretarys private office, public office, 
two als and full basement 

Great changes had taken place in agriculture, 
whereby the average farm ownership Was 2.25 quae 
ters per farmer in 1981, the average in 1979 had 
Icrensed o'5 quarters per farmer Bush land became 
tleated, and cultivated, with the result thatthe a 
Sessment of lands inthe municipality increased from 
1175 million dollars in 1951, 10 almost 3 milion in 
1979: Not ony did the assesment take his dramatic 
increase, sod the muncipal an the schoo! ax levy 
InI9s1 the levy for municipal purposes was 16 mils, 
tile the 1979 levy was stat 72 mil 

Mike Wowk served a secretary-treasurer of the 
‘municipality from 1951-1979 under the guidance of 
the following Reeves — Dan Westman, Harry 
Tixeran, John Egisson, FW. Wussow, E. Slager 
and ck Mund. 

Aater challenge faces the coun inthe 1980's, 
and thats the constuction of some 21 or more mi 
{of Super Grid road; road built ona [3S foot ight 
way with a 30 foot op, asx inch gravel surface and 
tm oiled top. Special maintenance equipment will 
tsa be nocd for thse eile roads 

"The council of his municipality is indebted toM. 
4. Wowk, the past secretary for his time and effort in 
bringing the Ristory ofthis municipality up to date 
fom where G, J. Markusson left of 

"The coun ofthe R.M. of Churchbridge no. 211 
in 1980 the yar ofthe 75th birthday of this province 
fie: Reeve Jack Mund, councillors — Reinbold 
Hass, John Van Caeseele, Erwin Becker, Dave 
Melnik, Jim Chronawka and Herb Dressler. Casmer 


























(Chyz isthe secretary-treasurer wha commenced 
ties here on September 1 1979, 





Dr, William Gordon MeKenzie 
as interviewed by R, Swanson in Jan. 1975 

Twas bor in 1898 st Delortine, Man. My father 
was a farmer and an M.L.A. for Souris for tity 
Yours. He was Manitoba Minister of Agriculture fr 
Several Years, 

T started medical practice in Churchbridge on 
May 9, 1920 and spent four years thee, then moved 
to Langenburg. At first I boarded with Galbraith, 
then moved into the Doctor House that was built in 
‘Churchbridge where the ren was $104 month. Most 
‘ofthe other houses rented for $5 so the Doctor house 
idea wasn't too good. 1 came to Churchbridge 
through seeing an addin the Winnipeg Free Press 














Previous to that | practise fora very short ime at 
few other places where they nected someone 10 el 
out fora month os, 

[marred in 1922 and I spent 1S years in Langen 
burg leaving wth $1500, mde more tha that he 
first month in Eserhazy where I had a hospi to 
‘workin vas the only doktor there, for a moath or 
oan there was a backlog of sikess and oper 
tions. I dd two or three appendix operations i one 
thy 

‘While in Langenburg, | was called to Calder 
‘where I picked up a oy, drove him to Russell hospi 
fal operated on him for appendicitis and when he 
‘was well enough ta go home, I picked him up and 
{wokhim home to Calder For his the fatmer eave me 
‘cream chee, worth 75 sill have this cheque in 

‘When I started the practice thee was no mane 
People who di pay (who were very few) pave me 
eggs, achicken, askinny anim, god hay (hat as 
Sl bulluses or gain for my Borses and cattle, 

worked together with the RCMP. Who came 
to Langenburg the same year that I did i 1924, 1 
trwelled withthe R.C.MLP. or they with me. They 
ota wage of $90 a month and had to pay all their 
‘own expenses. I wasn't paid any’ slay, Just what 
people oferedo give me, which often was nothing 

"The police, didn't have crs the fist years, so 
they went with me they charged livery an eave 0 
ime, My carran three months that wa. Thad my own, 
teaimol horses and ashack for them, Sometimes had 
{driver who would look ater the horses fore. Ys 
driving through the country was tough in winter 
Sometimes pretty wel an impossibility, I wasnt 
medical practice, it was a durability practice of how 
uch a body could stand, night and day, Tt develops 
moral charter you kno. It mikes a man out OF 

‘had farm north of Langenburg for three years 
an had about 300 hea of ete. My’ help cost me 
hothing an fed (though very poor) cost me nothing 
but when I sod them two year late, ost money 00, 
tem. also had some ctl on the Bill Bate farm at 
Churchtridge. 

‘While a Churehbrdge inthe early 1920' it froze 
up on Oct. 8, snowed on the th and there sll was 
10-13 fect deep snowbanks inthe bushes next May 
Sth. The stow was about 20 fect all over — a very 
hard, long winter. Some of the people that usually 
rove me around Churchbridge by team, were Fred 
Basken, Bob Basken and Fred Gabe 

Some cases I esl. had four or five ofthe sia 
leprosy’ cases in Canad, had three cases of dip 
theriathat died —I was called too late. In 1936 or 37, 
tere sas an epidemic of typhoid fever at Calder It 

















‘ras tracedt0 cookin Prince Albert who came home 
fora vst, had seemone case in Winnipeg and kre 
‘what it as immediately, We had ten cass of typhoid 
Ad none died. Thad one case of smallpox. My wife 
tn noculated about 1900 people within one month 
fa de each) and no another case broke out! 

had the honor of hiving the First chance in 
Westem Canada to give insulin to diabetics. {had 
one casein Churchbridge who bought ten pail of 
honey when his wife was in Ontario and ate iin 
large amounts, [said “For Gods sake man, cutout 
the honey and all tht sweet stufE. Those sweets are 

to get you, and I can give you a shot of 








tesla 

"Well." he sad, “thas what Live on, but no 
way ate you going to shoo that tu into me." And 
intree wecks he wis dead 

‘Another man, near Churchbridge {saw walked 
upto. drink stnd and dank five Se bottles of pop. 
‘Wel you might aswell knock him» on the head, he 
had diabots that bad AE that tm it as very if 
alto get insulin and it ook about three months to 
feta btte, but now I could get «hundred bottles at 
tne time i they Were needed. 

‘Onctime I went tothe Churchbrige R.M. Coun 
«il (you had 0 g0 to the counel fr everything) and 
‘shed them to commit resident. They asked," What 
for! H's been that way al his life,” And they were 
te prepareto at. Well, the next day this man went 
fora fod of hay and drove it up tight tothe barn, dig 
hole tothe bottom and lita match to. Te 











the hore. the bar, the hay and he went wih it! 
had several cases of mental derangement tht | can 
reel nthe early years and it took alot of talking to 
fet these people committed before harm eame 
them orto others. 

“The aw and the doctor's life was mined up prety 
well, There was litle hw and order, We had an 
inaues fora man who ws lost inthe Bush al winter 
fn who was so deteriorated that noone would touch 
him. They used fork to put ht into a wooden box 











and buried him ight there inthe bush, You ry and do 
‘that ow! or years and yeas Te seen peopl shoot 
‘themclves and it was just passed of and that was all 
there was tot, Attha time if you were thought tobe 
mentally deranged, you sure were belore they sot 
through with you, it was just ike poing on tal for 
Iurder Wt wis wors than that. When the magistrate 
‘ame with policeman witha red wniform a8 red as 











‘you could get and two or three body guards 4 take 
You aay, and if you weren't mentally deranged 
before you sure were before you go info their et 
Now there's no more ofthat sul 

“There was alot of homebrew made throughout 
the county in days of prohibition. Often few fl 
tows would gather behind the bank in Chutchbridge 
after the wicket closed on Friday afternoons. They 
‘would take whiskes, homebres. canned herring, 
cheese sanines and everthing tat they could think 
‘of and play poker You should have sen the mess 
Monday morning! 

“The homebrew made all over the county often 
had batches that were lke poison. and many became 
very sick and some died. esecially at Ruthenian 
dances and weddings that lasted two or thre day 

‘When the police came 19 Churchbidge someone 
always hd to drive them out in the country: One dy 
the driver knew that the farmer they were to invest 
fate made homebrew so he had someane phone ou 
{o warn him that the police were on their way. When 
they arsved atthe farm. the police jumped out of the 
‘utter and info the house and met the old lady just 
‘coming out the door with two pails of slop for the 
Pigs nd she went right along trough and they kind 
‘ot bumped agaist herand spilled some oft and they 
‘ould smelt She went down tthe barn they had 
‘Spies inastall and she threw iti there. The diver 
run his team inthe barn as is usally done when the 
eather was cold, and here were the pgs rolling over 
fone another having dandy ime! 

Some ethnic customs that seemed odd a 1 went 
igo many homes across the country. had to do with 
‘wedding preparations, Among the Ruthenians. every 
home preparing forthe wedding would have atleast, 
‘wo besrooms loaded with dough fr noodles eutimo 
‘rps and left to dry. Noodles hanging everywhere! 

‘Yes, remember doing multiple tonsil operations 
in Liscard School and others. Id ena atime, You 
‘only go half the price of one for the ten, My wite 
helping me, we managed with poor light, no prepart- 
tion ofthe patient whatever wich the law wouldn't 
allow anymore, I would say we did hundreds of these 
operations. There was a time when T was health 
‘icer fora hundred schools, in three or four nic 
ipalites. 

Thad four eases of leprosy and for several years 1 
rotfied the Health Dept. in Regina. They'd send a 
‘man out for week to investigate otber cases ut 
‘when you mentioned leprosy nobody ever eame nea, 
‘ot once. This was always a sore spot with me. They 
hha great fear oft As far as I was concemed fear 
didn't make any diferene with me because Thad 
zo anyway 

Tn regards to health conditions, 1 actually saw 

















‘hycecldren die of diphtheria while L was watching 
them. We had a cate for diphtheria, but they 
wouldn't notify me for fear dhey would be guaran 
Tine and when they did all me it Was to late 

Inthe early Yeats when there were no hospitals 
wwe often operated onthe hitchen table or ight in my 
tiie. From about 1926-1940 did operations the 
Ruscell hospital. For abou 5 years afer I moved 1 
Esterizy, | would go beck o Langenburg and belp 
Dr Zhectnoft with operations. When T myself ha 
ny tonsils out T drove to the doctor's fice from 
[Lingenturg and there he Troe them ins oice and 
‘ook out my tonsils while Isat there and looked at 
him. Then I drove home and went on staight (0 
Keene's confinement case. The head nurse in York 
tontold me about someone who hadone ofthese ite 
{yafson the back fis and. They pad $25 and had 
nurse, surgeon asistant and all Tor about a 0 
‘mina jo nthe old daysthe remedy they used was 
{oput.ona ite Mud lubricating oil — used to take 
some copper Bauxite and freeze them and take them 

During the 30% when food was shipped into 
‘Charchbridge, one family ate so much jam and 
things that were Fre thatthe doctor had wo be called 

‘There was an old man who homestead about a 
rile south of Churchbridpe- Anybody sould ee that 
hehad a cancerous stomach. it was So extended, and 
the rest of him was skin and bones, He asked me (0 
ome out ad see him one day and we made pans 10 
fo things in a Big way. Thad heard that Yorkton had 
fotan X-ray machine and | thought we would goin 
there and X-niy his stomach, When we go 10, 
‘Yorkton hospital and they started to adjust the X-ray 
machine, some sparks scared him so ad that he fa 
‘ut and they never got his X-ray: He came home and 
tured himself that night. He took his shotgun a 
Sid he'd go out and shoot «few ducks for dinner, 
‘There was just one bane and one duck! He shot the 
lump right off and of course he was dead. It was 
called an aeident 

‘Over the years I delivered between thre to four 
thousand babes. The main change in medical care 
from the early days to now isa hat ime you were 
fuaranteed no pay had pass on the C_PR. for 82 
Seas, but what was the good oft. I could not take 
Sou where there was no railway out i the country. 
otmy frstcarin 1913 and avelled many miles over 
‘what could not be elled roads. nth early days the 
Chief cause of death was pneumonia, But now the 
fraveyards are fll of car accidents 

‘Special recognition? Well, I was coroner for SO 
years: that was recognition, Even I didn't get paid 
in those days most people were very good people 





Yes. have a piano. use to play it eared by 
rnyself bu used to ply a at 1 no only have Tout 
frand-childen lft. {have one in Edmonton that ast, 
Pioned me yesterday and wants me to come there 
tndlive. [wouldn't go inte the ety if you paid me. 
‘Soult drive in those crle drives and al 

Tn1983during that very wet year weused to peta 
trator to get out of Esterhacy. They'd pull you 
Tiros and you'd get half way to Stockholm ad 
there were more tactors waiting o pull you the 
thee, Even the tractors pot stuck. [have sen horses 
‘own doing roadwork. They" fal lf the ridge they 
fad to stand on. and info the Wate, and hat was & 
highvray when they got done! That was a ot of work 
to build roads inthe fst yeas for both horses and 
tan and today just one bul-dozer would do the same 
Stork inno time, Yes. when Tame there wast a 
Ine of good roads in Saskatchevan! Tins have 
changed 





The Late W. G. MeKenzie 
addition by Frank Pitiner 

In appreciation of the hard work and faith of an 
carly pioneer of great medical practitioner, Dr. 
William Gordon McKenzie. | write these pari 
fraps. His faith, skill and courage endured against 
the hardships of his time 

The slois of this doctor's medical practice are 
hard 10 believe, especially by today’s doctors. 1 re 
‘member he and his wife (a nurs) came t0 Reeves 
School nthe winter with a snow plane built by Carl, 
Lorch of Spy He entered the school, told us 10 
rol our sleves up for a vaeination for diphtheria, 
While Mrs, MeKenzie was dabbing on the alcohol 
with eston batting, the doctor was needling every 
‘one, This sas only one of the many schools. and 
there were other epidemics when they came oul £0 
inoceulate or vaceinate as needed, to safeguard the 
health ofthe people of the communities that he 
seve 

Dr. MeKenzie— what aman he was! He went to 
any home when asked, never refusing whether he go, 
pad or not. He tld me he never in his life sent 3 
person abl, nor asked for his Tees. However there 
tas something diferent about his same man when 
‘one borrowed money from him. If behind in pay 
mens, he would sue be notified before long bythe 
Doctor! 

Daring the dirty thiries Dr. MeKenzie was en- 
aged by the R.M. of Langenberg #181 on areca 
Ing fee of $30 ss ur Medical Officer. During the ten 
yeas tat Iwas member ofthat counei erpember 
Dr McKenzie geting that same fee. 1 remember 
‘when the doctor came into our Municipal Offic at 
hecting im August 1931 and tod the counel that he 


elivered 34 babies that month. Also we must under 
Stand that those babies were not delivered in hosp 
lus. The only hospitals then were at Russell and 
‘Yoriton and few babies were born in hospitals 

On anther occasion Doc called tthe Municipal 
‘fice when we had a meeting and tod of very sick 
person out in bis car she had to have immediae 
Inedical attention and surgery was required to save 
herlife She waea young women who was the mother 
Of six or seven children, OF course, im those days 
there was no hospitalization or medicare. The muni 
ipality bad to back the bil, The secretary reasurer 
teas saling on who pays the il, Doc sys, “To hell, 
With that none: 've got sve that woman's Tie. 
She's the mother ofa number of Kids.” I made the 
motion that De. MeKereie take full custody of the 
patient immediately and the Reeve said, "Doc. there 
fre your orders, good luck! The operation was 
Successful and tha patent. Mrs, Obenaver. ved toa 
00d old age and the children had heir moshes with, 
Them to adulthood. 

‘Doc told about a man hat had a broken leg which 
the Doctor set for him and as usual never 201 pad 
{Low and behold, 25 years later he get a registered 
Jeter from B.C. and finds in it chegue foe $50 for 
setting the broken ep anda note saying if hat was not 
{enough 10 write and say so. Doe sai to me. “Look 
hewe-I'm not cashing this cheque Because this is the 
‘only recognition of an honest man, 1 Tame i for 
remembrance 

‘Old Doe ied dock hunting at Teast he said so. 
He olten called in our home for dines suppet. hunch 
‘or whenever he was in our area, Many times ducing 
the thirties and fortes, he would drive into our yard 
and ask my wife. Hila. too with him on delivering 
babies. I's too bad he didn ¢ gether started sooner so 
she could have got right int the profession 

Many times I had to pl him ou ofa snow bank 
‘ein muddy roads he would slide int the ditch, day 
or niht 

Doc told me how he got arthritis. He was called 
‘out om a confinement case in the sping of the year 
‘when the oa were nothing but rats and he came 
flat of ce which he stempted to cross when the cat 
broke through and in no way could he ge theca ut 
He picked up his medical bag and trough the ice 
water uptohisknees. walked overhalf amie, looked 
Mtr his patient and the people didnt know enough 
to offer him par of dry socks! So eff they went 
fet the car out He eame home and ever after that he 
had artis 

Yes. Doc loved a game of poker. When Ia my 
‘action in the spring of 1936, {wrote to Doct come 
and collet his dus. of I might not be able to pay 
things looked prey tough, So Doc came with 




















Wilfred Cau and Frank DePape and Bete, When my 
horses came up fr auction Dac came in vit Waleed. 
Gaul the horse expert. and Doc bought lvelypait 
of hay geldings for $200. When itcame to sete be 
Said ll ive you S50 and we ae settled and soit was, 
‘On the say home to Langenbur, Wilfred und Doc 
‘stopped of ata farmers place and 90K the horses for 
5300, So you can sce e wa shrewd business man 
as well 5a top-nesch doctor 





Alterthese many yeas we prepared a farewell oe 
Dr MeKenzie which he so well deserved but which 
hae did not wish attend, However his grand-daush 
ter. Marcie persuaded Grandpa to stay- The farevell 
‘ras held at the Masonic Hall in Esterhary. Doc was & 
‘Mason. vas the M.C. Many fiends and former 
Patients came to say farewell 19 one of the most, 
futstanding mateeity doctors of his time and so 3 
distinguished expert diaznostician 

The farewell for Dr. William Gordon MeKenzie 








teptaten soa 8 jsteon fom ten pth ns 





was eld in August of 1975. He moved to Stony 
Plain, Alberta, rhere he went live with is grand 
ddauater, Marcie Godwin. Here he did May’ 30th, 
1WToat the ageof 78. Aman who won avery special 
place in the hearts of the hundreds and hundreds of 
people whose heath he restored or who were brought 
Intothe word underhis watchful eye. May God bess 
his memory 











(Churchbridge and the I.M.C. Potash Mi 
bby Mrs. R. Swanson, Information from LMC. 

Ptah was fis discovered in Saskatchewan in 
194. At Churchridge, the Tits discovery was on 
the Brandur Eyjollson farm, (now owned by P. 
Scholz) on section seven, just one mile south of 
CChurchbridge. when exploration for cil was taking 
place in 1951 


Patassmive twee mies south of Chrctige. Catarm 


‘An American Company known as “Intemational 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation began explora 
tion into the feasability of mining potash in 
Saskatchewan. The most promising location was 
about seven miles northeast of Esterhazy, and about 
fen miles south of Churehbridge, Esterhary later 
became the headguartrs ofthis venture 

In 1957. the decision wis made to go ahead to 
‘develop mine. The area now has been named "Po 
tashvile™ and includes eleven towns within its 
boundarie 

“The potash oe lies 3.140 feet below surface. tis 
covered by 289 feet of gical til, 2,726 feet of water 
bearing shale and limestone and 100 fet of rock sal 
‘Within the shale and imestone lies formation called 
the Bluirmore, a mass of fluid quicksand under ex 
plosive pressure. The Blarmore begins athe 1,200, 
foot level and is 200 feet thick, every fot a constant 
threat to those who work! o penetrate it 

By 1958. a concrete shat had been pushed to just 
shove the Biarmore. There ate two primary Ways 0 
‘ontolunerpround water Pipes an be sik nt the 
‘waterbearing formation and refrigerants citeulted 








through them to freeze it, then digging can proceed 
‘trough the frozen formation, 

‘Grouting is another method Deep holes ae dr 
Jedinto the beton ofthe shaft. When these holes hit 
‘ate. amixtueof wate and cements pumped down 
Under heavy pressure. The pressure forces the pout 
into wate bearing rock and cracks between the tock, 
“The grout hardens and seals of the water 

‘Both freezing and grouting were used throughout 
‘he sinking ofthe Eset Kel shaft. tis grout 
ing was employed, but the Blarmore counter. 
tacked. Twice i stnick back, shooting water nt the 
shaft and endangering the whole project. Once the 
Mood surge to within 20 feet ofthe top ofthe shaft. 

‘Anew technique used in Europe, was next red 
tconguerthe Blsirmore. This called Yor feezing the 
Barre and digging afew fet at atime. Every five 
feet te frozen sand wall ofthe shaft would be lined 
with ang of east rom; each ring bolted tothe one 
hove This is called tabbing. Seventy-sx rings of 
Tubbing were installed, hed together by 17,000 giant 
bolts 

‘A special sealing technique call picotage, was 
used tg ensure & watertight ining. Miners pounded 
5,000 wooden wedges into place at three selected 
sposs between the shaft wall and special tabbing 
‘gs, forming 2 mass so dense that ot even ses! 
Spike could he driver into. Only then was the 
Blairmore "buttoned up 

Below the Blairmore ten more water-bearing 
zones were encountered, with pressures a high as 
1,0 pounds per square inch. Grouting these areas 
required 200,000 bags of cement and 120 days 

The project, which was started in 1957, fad one 
chjectve — to reach the potash with a shat that 











See 1058, wo have pth mnaworkes, Aang sea 





would assure the safest and most efficient produc 
tion. This goal was achieved in 1962 when mines 
byoke though into potash on June 8 

(Ore mined a Esterhazy i Syvinte —a mixture 
of Halite and Sylvite, containing some insoluble 
‘atrial. Syvite is. colores, white, bluish or el 
Towish red mineral. Soluble in water its taste resem 
blescommon salt buts iter Theor is hosed from 
two satis — Kel near Yatbo, Ke? near Gerald about 
ten kilometers avay. The ore is then treated and 
refined to make saleable products 

‘About 95% of the potash mineral refined in 
Saskatchewan ie used fr fertilizer Some foes to the 
‘manufacturers of potash caustic, and then in tn 
{oes into many important industries, Most of the 
Inr glass and chinaware require potash. Bohemian 
‘ryt and optical lasses owe ther exceptional lar 
ity and brilliance to potash, Specialty soaps, par 
ticularly liguid soaps. are poash prouts, Potash 
‘places soda in many applications whee ts proper 
Wes yield an improved product, It is used in the 
‘manufacture of matches, vat dyes, television tubes, 
pharmaceuticals, synthetic rubber. detergents, pho- 
tographic film, insecticides, and other products For 
mang years it as a chief constituent of explosives, 
and black gun powder was roughly one-third Nitrate 
6F Potash. The development of rockets and jet-pro 
pulsion depends largely on solid fuels, some of 
Which include petash sats. It also has been use in 
‘he production of special aviation gaolines, and cer 
‘ain pevoleum catalysts 

EM.C.% shipping capacity is 15,000 tons per 
ay, which is transported by railway cas and rks. 
{65% of all product produced at Eserhazy is sod to 
the U:S.A.and 39 is sold in Canada and 30% is 
‘hipped overseas through Vancouver, 

Safety is of utmost importance tall LMC. 
employees. Because of ther efforts, they have re 
‘ceived recognition and awards on a numberof occ 
Sions for being the safest mine in Canada 

“The LM.C. potash mine has had a tremendous 
effect upon the surrounding communities. .M.C 
tmploys neatly 1,000 people scatered throughout 
the surounding area in 44 different towns and vl 
lages. Esterhazy has grove from a quiet wow of 500 
in 1950 to 3.500 today, Churehbrdge has grown 
fom 250 1,000 residents, 

Eventhough there ae significant contributions to 
‘he community economy through payroll taxes and 
local purchases, IM.C.. though donations and 
rans has assisted in many community activities and 
Programs in the district, such as constriction and 
evelopment of schools, roads public utilities and 
Facies for recreation, 

In Churehvidge, L.M.C, was involved in the 
































construction of the Skating Arena. They also spon 
Sed a five yea farmstead Beatification Compet 
tion ia co-operation withthe Churchbridge Agricul 
tural Society inthe ate 1960's. This resulted in about 
thirty competing farm home grounds being prety 
improved and Tandscaped. It had aside aeet of 
neighboring farm homes also being improved. With 
this encouragement this area perhaps has he largest 
umber of well-kept and landscaped Farm Homes in 
the province of Saskatchewan, 

Inthe erly years of MC. participation in the 
communities, they brought in "special talent, 
froups” as free variety shows, tothe thee main 
towns of Potashvil, including Churchbridge, which 
ttherwise would nck have been posible, They al: 
‘rays played to packed hall and were greatly en 
Joved by all. Other contnbutions are sll being made 
by LM.C,, from tie to time. 

“The coming of the potash mining industry has 











Family Histories 


‘The W. H. Adams Family 
by Fred Garbe 

‘Many indents indicate that Bill Adams had been 
inthe area that ater became known asthe Calder ad 
CChurchbridge District hefre the sel ofthe riod 
‘sted the Manitoba border going West. Me. Adams 
first lived at Assessippi. Manitoba, then Saltcoats 
before he moved to Chutchbridge and purchased the 
NW 6 See. 20-2232 WL and the NW Je 16-22-32 
WI, According to record books found in the land 
registration office inthe year 1922, both of these 
portions of land had bee purchased by two members 
ff the Anglican Church Colonization Companys 
‘der the administration of two men bythe name of Mt 
Church and Me. Bridges. These men, knowing 
nothing about farming, left the land and went back 
East, So by the year 1885 the buildings had been 
moved west wo Bredenbury, and SE, of Yrkton sid 
Used as school. Mr Adams then purchased three 
les (No, 26, 27, & 28) on Rankin Road in Church 
bridge and bul’ stone bar 

[At the tum of the century Mr and Mrs, Bill 
‘Adams built thre-store, thirty Bedroom hotel on 
lets 4,5, and 6 on Vincent Avene in Churhbridge 
When the C.N.R. built a raload twenty-three miles 
orth and the Grand Trunk built a rilrood fit 
miles to the South and the influx of new settlers 
moved westward with the CR, thee as no room 
Fortwo hotels in Churchbridge, so Mr Adams went 
tothe U'S.A, He retumed to make his home on the 
farm in Churchbridge and by dhe year 1918 the 
‘Adams Hote! was being demolished and the lot with 




















‘brought a tremendous change to the socal and eco 
romicsideof our community. H injected ne ite and 
money info the community when farming was at 3 
‘ery Tow ebb, and many a farmer took the oppor 
Tunty to get nthe mine payroll to subsidize their 
farming operation. inthis rea, farming isimportan 
butnolonger the mai ifeblood ofthe community 5 
awhole 





Ate time of writing, the ares is expecting that a 
thi shaft wl be constcted by EMC. in the near 
future, as well voter potash development close by. 
How this wil affect our, and ther communities, we 
can only euess ac this time, but it should certainly 
Stabilize te economic situation hee for some ine 
“There are also quite « number of Churchbridge 
residents working athe Syvite Government Potash 
Mine at Rocanvile which s within diving distance 





open basement ened ther for many ea ti 
Betarer bute house onthe xn th 1930 

in 920 ster Alas rented the he os on 
Rankin Road to te Churchbnge Skating ink 
Commie forte yar tbe ed foram ope it 
‘Sag ink Anew ening apoument waste 0 
Yeas nr ith red Care when Fed made el 
{Site Rink Commie to ope the ink fo the 
tex ve eas The barn na Fen he Langdon 
Brute foruseass hear. then Me Raibere 
fora backs shop 

I 194 after aster Ads had ine Jonson 
erotic tone barn, he sl the fs Now 28.7. 
nd 28 on Rankin Rosd to Mors Geer andthe 
fern est of town to John Jhnson.Asgonde and 
Note ie Churehirdgeo mee the ne ame 
in eowns, En Column 














bby G. J. Markusson 

‘Ami Armason and his wife Ingiborg were mar 
ried in Iceland in 1883. While nTeland they carried 
‘uta farming anda ishing venture. They were both 
Successful and they prospered financially 

Tn 1891, the Amasons decided to emigrate © 
Canal with thei young son and daughter. While at 
Sseaacrons the Adan, their daughter became ill and 
died. This was a tragic blow tothe young emigrant 

‘Upon arval in Churchbridge, Mr Armason took 
homestead rights onthe N.W. 32-95-32 WI, 10 ies 
Wool the willage, After residing on the homestead 


fora few years, he sold the land and purchased the 
NAW. 133-32. 

In 1906 this farm was sold and the family moved 
tothe village of Churchbridge, where Me. Arnason in 
partnership with his son Gudbrand, started a hard- 
Ware store. They also had an implement agency and 
Camied stock of mess and sales. Ar mason 
tls eared! on a shoe and harness repair shop 48 4 
sideline 

‘Gubrand matied Ann Detnan from Minnesota 
anuthey had one daughter. After Gudbrand’s death in 
T91S, his wife and daughter retuned to Minnesota. 
“The daughter resides in Minneapolis with hee family 

‘Ducto his son's ilness and subsequent death, the 
hardvare business wa sold, but Mr. Armason con 
tinued on with his shoe and harness repairs. 

The Churchbridge local of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers Association Lid, about 1917, start 
‘4a General Trading Department, handling gro: 
ries, fruits ete. in bulk as well as general farm 
Supplies. They rented the former hardware store 
bailing fom Aro Amason adhe was hired a 
Keeper and general manager He beld that position for 

i) years as well as Keoping on with his shoe and 
hares repairs. 

Me && Mrs, Amason right from the pioneer days 
were setive in many of the community afats. They 
tere charter members of the Concordia Lateran 
Congregation and Arniserved as President for sever 
alyeas, He was a member ofthe Vilage of Chu 
tridge Council fr twenty consecutive years, most of 
thistime a overseer He was aman of strong conv 
tions and his integrity was above reproach. He was 
ably assisted by his wife and they were both ead to 
lend helping hand to those in need, Following a 
fear alta, Arn died in 1928. Ingibjorg died in 
1940, 














Frederick Jordon Basken 
by nephew Fred 

In 1873, Frederick Basken walked fron Dun- 
robin, Ontario to twelve miles south ofthe town of 
CChutchbvidge today. There was not ancther white 
‘man to be seen. He had a sod-topped hoe di into 
the Cutan Creck bank and survived there unl 1876, 
‘when he went home to Dunrobin, where he spent the 

Frederick returned in the spring of 1877 or 1878. 
bringing his two brothers, Isadore (a Blacksmith) and 
James J (my father. They also brought a tam of 
horses, a cow, sleigh, wagon and walking plough 
‘They came on the River part ofthe way and embarked 
St. Lazare and went west to Prod’ sod shack, 
There were many utfalo,andbfalo chips for burn 
ing as there was no apiece of wood as far as the ee 








‘ould see. There were lot of Indians — they were 
ood people. That winter they went north and east 
into whats Manitoba now: There was bush along the 
‘Shell River and they cut down enough fora two 
storey house: By climbing upa ladder onthe end all 
they reached the tp loo. 

Frederick was president of the North-East Ax 
siniboia Agricultural Society — 1896-1898, 

‘Churchbridge got its name in this way. It was 
called Edenbridge fist as two English men fom the 
English Colonization Co. were sent outwith 2 num 
ber of settles. These two men's names were Mi 
[en and Mr Bridges, In the fll ofthe year, Me 
Eden returned to England and the following sping 
Mr Church was sent out with more sets. When 
en returned to England he Foundout that there was 
a village in Manitoba by the name of Edenbridge so 
they changed the name to Churchbridge, A. lt of 
people that came in after, thought the name was 50 
Ealled from the Anglican Chach thatthe oldimers 
putup. anda bridge under te railroad one and half 
files west a here, Weused this ridge todeve under 
the old road before the railroad had! ever come 
Sst west of where the ridge was there was natal 
spring with lovely water The C-PR- dug a well here 
Which supplied the engines with water until 1916 
‘when a tornado toe the building down. The CPR. 
then putin pura ine Irom the Cutarm Creek that is 
ow discontinued. 





James J. Basken 
iby son Bob 

My dad's parents came from Ireland and immi- 
rated Yo Dunrobin, Ontario along the Orava Rivet, 
‘where my dad James. Basken was bor, He came to 
CCtarm Creek area in 1885, stayed a yearend went 
bck to Ontario, coming back tothe Churchbridge 
sea in IS87. He homesteaded on the farm where 
George Anderson lived inthe Liscad dist 

My mother, Emily Heasman came to Canada 
feom Bagland with hee parents, the James Heas 
rman’, in 886. Mesher got work in Winnipeg and the 
rest ofthe Family, ncioing her brodher William and 
"ser Edith cum on the train to Langenbur snd by 
‘xem on to Churchbridge, When mother came to 
CChurchbrige that fall of 188, she came all the way 
by ean asthe track ad been bul past Churchbridge 
by then 

Mother and Dad were married in 1890, In 1901 
they moved to SW 20-22-32 which was my uncle 
Iraore Basken's home 

Mather and Dad had thie fist crop in stacks and 
a Brears came to thresh witha steam engine outit 
Sparks from the engine et fire co the stacks and they 
losttbeicrop ther barn and most oftheir chickens 











in the fie. They got $5.00 and two bags of wheat 
iven to them, Born here were Fed, Hilda, Daisy 
land Tom. The rest ofthe family — Robert, Chale, 
Isobel. and Kathleen were born on their farm just, 
‘orth of Churchbvidge. Dad farmed here until his 
‘death in 1916, Mother moved into Church and 
‘spent hee las wo years with her davghter Kathleen 
‘ear Montreal, Quebec. She ded in 1965, two weeks 
befor her 95th birthday. 

‘Adtion by son Fred: Father lames Basken was & 
carpenter. He also taught older people to read and 
‘write om a voluntary basis fortwo or tte years in an 
‘ld building across where the old station was built 
later This building was lter moved to Salteoats and 
used a8 a N-WMLP. Station there. Faber was on the 
Gece Scho! Boar oa number of yar 

twas also a decor ofthe North East Assiniboia 
Agsalul Sore fom 1960 about 











Frederick James Basken 
by Fred 

as born in 1897 on a farm six miles SW of 
(Churchbridge- Our folks moved to SW ¥ 20-24-32, 
W1, 190, I started school in 1905, i being held in 
the Summer only fora few Years 

When I waseleven yeas old stopped school and 
\wentto work on government oad gang with team 
Of ater horses, and we use alte scraper ealed 
Slips. went ack to school n winter and passed ito 
tre eight which was the end of school for me. In 
Spring I went back o roadwork and stayed at tevery 
summer until 1914, then the foreman came and tol 
1s fo pull up stakes and go home as war had broke 
‘ut Stayed on the farm unt Tas twenty-one and 
then I joined the RLR-W MP. and went to Regina 
They had an overseas draft formed in April of 1918 
and enlisted in hat, but was tumed down as had 
Kee injury, and shordly after tha 1 was discharged 
ron 

came back to Churchbridge. My brothern-law 
GGeoege Debnam and [bought the livery bar from 
Jesse Hicks, drove livery and we also farmed some 
land close to town. In 1923 the livery business came 
to-an end as cars came int the district an travellers 
had company cas, but during the winter when the 
roads were poor there was lot of driving with hares 
again. In 1928 T went west inthe spring to harvest and 
returved in the fll 1 got pneumonia and pleurisy in, 
November and wat in the Yorkton hospital or nearly 
five months. came home wit a tube inbetween the 
sibs and did nothing uot all when Lent firing & 
‘seam engine with the tube stil in 

Tn the spring of 1980 I started a garage and John 
Deere Agency also had a pool room and caf. In 


1934 I married Angie Dillin, a teacher. We etre 
From business in 1963 and went tothe Yukon where 
Angie taught school in 1964 and 1965. We sold the 
fein 1968 and the garage in 1978 and are now 
tered in Churchbid 

‘We have two children — Mirlen, Mrs, James 
Sullivan, lives in Winnipeg with her foil 

Dear lives at Churchbridge. He marred Gloria 
Sakundiak and they have vee boys — Brent, Brian 
and Brice. Dean works forthe equipment im which 
Supplies equipment and repr for mines, 








James Basken Family 
by daughter Kay 

Members ofthe James Basken family not dealt 
with elsewhere are herewith included 

Hilda married Alex McQueen and lived in 
CChurchbridge. Alter the First War she married 
Richard Pringle. They lived in Churehbridge for 
some years, then moved oS, James, Manitoba, She 
had Tour children. She died in 1969 

Isobel traine sa nurse in Winnipeg, She served 
inthe American Navy during the war On etun from 
the Philipines she marred Heney Jbl and lived in 
(Clitorni uni her death in 1964, 

Kathleen (Kay) ate finishing high school went 
to Teachers College in Ottawa, She resided with 
Uncle John (Dr. 1.T. Basken) there for ten years 
while teaching. She married Norman Todd. a High 
Schoo! Principal who taught school unt retirement 
in 1966, He died in 197, Kay tht for some years 
after marriage and after Norman's death she sold er 
home in Monteal (Baie d'Urfe) and returned #0 
‘Churchbridge where she ives in her own hore, 


Tom Basken Family 
by Tom 

‘married Haver Murtay in 1919, After a couple 
of years I started to arm. There wasn't much money 





inhat as gain was so cheap, so quit and worked on 
the Cassada farm for six years In 1928 T went to 
Eatonia to work where the wages were better 

Tn the 19308 I stated sawing wood for people 
sound Churchbridge with a. wood saving out 
which Lai fr about ifeen years. I started outwith 
{6 per hous and up 10 $1.00 an hour by 1940 and 
Incr to 82:50 an hour and then 1 made some 
‘money but was hard work and hard onthe elathes 
‘wore out two pao mits aweck, handing wood for 
Sawing. It ws also dangerous work, but no one 
really got hurt seriously. Some farmers had big, 
{rooked fogs forcing and often eight men were 
‘needed to it and feed these tothe sa 

We were a prety rough bunch on the wood: 
sawing crew and used t0 drink a Title too much 
home-brew. That wasn’t too good when sawing 
tod, bat we got aay with it. Some Years we sae 
out 300 loads of wood, some large and some 
Smal. Tat was Tot of wood and Kept alt of feet 
‘orm, Often our clothes would get wet and would 
Freee and we elt hat we'd freee to deat nthe cold 
treater Some ofthe wood-sawing crew were brother 
Bob, Charlie Minke, Charlie Thiele and Oto 
Leischner They were good dependable men and 
often took the saving Outit out Without me being 
lon. 

“Hap” and [raised seven children. During the 
tard times it was prety tough going. We generally 
ada good garden, couple of pigs and our own cow 
For milk so i was not too bad realy, 

T'worked for Jesse Hicks in 1915. had an office 
ibis livery barn and slept right there as | was aways 
fm ty. I used to drive the teams ott Mac 
Uangenbure and Bredenbury. used to help hist 
stack oad of feed — this wa a oto hard work and 
‘sas nt very old — for Se a day 

In 1916-17 Libreshed down south in the Dovedale 
area, Ed Brears was the engineer, Jack Rigln, John 
Rowisnd, Harry Rowland, one of two Nixons bad a 
share in the outfit, We sed to have some wid times 
down there. We were a tough bunch. Herb Murray 
was along, too, Later we threshed withthe Boreen 
Cutt, where many dirty tricks were played on the 
men by the Boren girs. 

‘Around 1917 Albert Quandt bought a carload of 
cate from Manitoba, Red Polls believe. They got 
fut and scattered all ver the country. I and Herb 
Murray went out 10 round them up on horsecback, 
Her rode into a slough after some cate, his horse 
Seppe ona sone and pitched Herb into the water 
Hero was always taining and fixing horses for fairs 
and forsale 

11937 we hardly had any crop, so went help 
the Swedes south of Churchbvidge with her threst- 
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ing, When we finished there, Cliff Swanson, Allan 
(Quandt, Ed Carson, Ken Fraser and myself tout © 
NNewdale, Man. with an old Chevy car I had made 
‘over into ait truck. Here the axe of my ear broke 
fd we found work fora short time and went on 
further to Eden, Man. to hep finish thet harvest and 
fetumed home about tivo weeks or 30 lace 

ap and {celebrated our 60th Wedding Anniver 
sary at the Hall in 1979, among our many relatives, 
fn frends, Hap has boon confined to wheel chait 
Since breaking er hip abou three yeas ago, but we 
stl ive inoue home in Churchordpe 

We raised seven childrea — Irene (Sechre) at 
(Campbell River, B.C: Loi (Mrs, Robert Nordin) of 
Nonth Vancouver, Robert st Campbell River, B.C. 
Chester, Betty (passed avay), and Mervin of Black 
Greek, B.C 


Robert Basken 
by Bob 

Tn my carly years f drove people around the 
couniry with horses, I drove Drs MeKenaie around 
‘when he fist came to Churchbridge in 1920. No tp 
‘ras oo Tong either day o ight, 01d ain, snow or 
Sunshine I also drove Dr Sahlmar of Salioat the 
Svinte tha the was So ad. He went rom house 
house, from tain-ime at night — (10:48 PIM.) 0 
trsnsime inthe moming — (7:35 A.M.) for thvee 
fn sometimes four nighis. 

In 1928 several of us went west  Eatonia to 
work, We went in Fred's 1920 Buick and ran no all, 
Kinds fear and road touble onthe way aut, we were 
pulled out ofthe mul onthe road hetween Rosetown 
fand Eatonia about twenty times, besides several 
breakdowns and landed there with no money. We 
soon found work and inthe next several summers 
1934, T went back there to work and came home 
uring the winter 

“Margaret Fraser and 1 were married in 1935 and 
we started out life together with 15¢ between us. We 
lived sith my mother that winter and the following 
year Teashed in some insurance I had, and bull 
hose om the farm, 

‘Aer we were marie and living onthe frm our 
firstcrop was a complet failure, in 1937 andthe next, 
year a nice crop was hailed about 75% In he fll of 
1953 thd rained so much that I could not cut the 
ain inthe low spots because of water, s0 1 went on 
the Pool construction forthe next two yeas. Ishin 
fll bulings the Yorkon Ape a 80 and 
I9at 

Th 1960 we bought the Cae fom Jck and Tlie 
Phillips which we kept unt allo 1962, then moved 
imo our house in town, I did some carpentry work 
Unt 196, then I retired or gor tired. 














1 helped Henry Patland and Az. Rep. Walter 
Boucher to revive the Churchbrdge Agriculture So 
ciety By organizing fall far forthe yeat 1950, none 
hid been held since 1931. The franchise had Been 
ep alive y puting on a whist drive each Year with 
the admission being dollar membership. Ta this way 
‘ve had enough money on hand to 

esi, [vas ad 

reeT was a director of the Langenburg Stock Show 




















elevator Chuchbvidge was 
the UG.G. now stands). The 
Canadian Elevator was overhauled i 1907 with 
Wayne Troxel as agent 

‘Our family ist Cliff ith his family, lives at 
Sweetvile, Ontario, He isa Labor Union Moderstor 

Reginald and family live in Edmonton, He is 8 
‘Labor Union Co-ordinator. Hehas dane much travel 
ling and speaking all over the country forthe Labor 
Union 

Marion married Gordon Walz and ives in Lan 
seaburg, ith their amy 

Dorothy married Robert McRae and lives at 
Princeton, B.C. 









‘al eck Fam Top —Eta Ele anno Wy Mandy Nia, ya. Btlom 





Valentines Becker 
by the family 

‘Valentine Becker was boenin Austria in 1890, He 
inumizrated to Canada wih his parents Mt and Mrs 
Franz: Becker in 1892. They homestead in the 
Beresina district. In his younger years he had an 
accident with gun injuring one eye which had tobe 
Femoved by operation, 

Asa young man Valentine went into partnership 
with his oldest bretherCarl and younger brother John 
inthe hoe business at Calder Then he decided 20, 
Farming inthe Beresina district, 

Tn 1917 be marred Matsa Haute whose family 

to Beresina from Romania. After afew years of 
farming there with por roads to school and the preat 
stance to town and medica hep. he decided 0 
move closertotown, They bought the Cassidy farm 


























mle trom Churchbrdge and moved there in 192 
‘Then with the coming of large family of eleven 
chilren and the depression year, they sugled 
through with everyone belping alo. tn the fall of 
1957 most of the cate id ta beso fra very low 
price. doe to shortage of fed and to keep the fam 
{lot and fed. The following year the large stock 
barn was gutted by fire 














‘The family attended Grace Lateran Church at 
Beresin,a distance of thirteen miles. Sometimes the 
reads were nea impassable but that di not top the 
family fom going fo church. I was largely through 
Me Besker® efforts thal & ne” congresision was 
formed in Churchbrige in 1946, He was one ofthe 
ster members of what now i Teinty Lutheran 
hare, 

Me Becker passed away in 1951, Mrs. Bocker 
later married Julus Metz, She passed away in 1979. 

“The Hecker family: Ron marred Freda Westman 
of Charehidge and lives at Leader. Sask: Wally 
fared Charote Riddy and lives st Brooks, Alta 
Mandy Nerbas lives at Langenburg: Ema Hutchings 
1 Eserhazy. Sylvia Rosen and Elsie Rosen live at 
Bredenbury: Marveleen Dressler neat Saltcoas: Nita 
Swsee, Hildagarée Kurucz and Erwin (married (0 
Bernice Eyjolfson) al ive at Churchbdge 


Arthur Bembridge 
by daughter Peggy 

Dad came to Canada from England in 1912. He 
retuned © England i 1913 and married Eada. He 
together with his wile Fana and daugher Alice, 
feted to Canad in 1919 and worked on Grand. 
father Joe Bembridge's) arm south-west of Chueh 
bridge, He also worked for John Perey for about & 
yearand then moved to Bredenbury where he stared 
‘working or the railroad, 





rn aa Bombe. 


After spending two years in Manitoba, dad, 
mother an children moved to Churchbrige in 1930, 
and stayed until 1943. During those years Dod was 
CPR foreman, In 1943 he was transferred to Breden 
bury 

‘While in Churchbridge, Dad id foto First Aid 
and Doc McKenzie supplied him with a fist aid kt, 
‘nd kept itin supplies or him, Ths he acquired the 
nickname "Doe Sav-Bones”. While in’ Church 
bridge, Mom was active with the Red Cross and the 
Homemakers’ Club. She was oftenasked tomake her 
special, "Dream Cake" for dances, She was aso 
teaser forthe Anglican Ladies Aid for some years. 

Dad retired from the C.PR. in 1948, because of 
itkealth, and moved to Noch Battleford where he 
tied i 1968. Mom did in (966 

“Mom and Dad had fivechildren. Alice (Mrs. Bud 
‘Stewart now lives in Saskatoon 

‘Thelma (Mrs Peter Wikon) was bor in Breden: 
bury, now lives in The Pas, Man. Ethel (Mrs, Wil 
‘Thorvason) as boen in Bredenbury and now Hives 
inThe Pes. Peggy (Mrs, Glen Cowan) was born ard 
tow lives in Bredenbuy, Stanley married Margaret 
Ritchie and now lives in Edmonton, Al, 








Edward and Helen Brenner 
by daughtersin-law Mrs. Annie Brenner 

Edward Brenner was born in Russia in 1878, His 
wife, Helen Bethe. was borm in Russia in 1883. 
Edward immigrated to Canada in 1908 and Farmed 
for Radolph Remus in Langenburg. In 1909 Me 
Remus helped Edvard bring his wile, son and (vo 
daughters from Rusia 

Alter two years, Edvard settled one mile east of 
‘Churchbridge beside the CPR tack (SE See. 16) 
were he farrved and worked forthe CPR. 

Tn 1920 he rented the former Pilip Prince farm, 
now owned by his sreat-prandson, Dale Brenner. In 
1930, he bough seston 5, two miles south of town, 

“The Brenners hid a family of weve chile: 
Louis. Adolfina, Mara (Mrs, Philip Wir), Ewald 
Waldy. Olga, Hildagard, Evelina, Ruth, Florence, 
Helen and Margaret. 

Tn 1947 they sold their firm and retired in 
‘Churchoridge. Edward died in 1962 at the age of $4 
and Helen ded in 1975 a the age of 92, 


Louis Brenner 
sas born in Russia in 1908 and lived there until 
the age of si, then moved with my paents to Lan 
rug. We lft Rusia to Finda better wa’ life 
Alera yeat we moved othe Churehbvidge area and, 
Hiking the community life here, we sted one mile 
cas of Churchbridge 
‘Most of my school years 1 went 








the Church 








bridge school which later became the German 
Lutheran Church, Mrs, King was the teacher for 
ost of my school years A most wonderful teacher 
‘he was, During mas two yeas in school. Mr, 
King was teaching over fily pupils fom grade one to 
sade ten, As [went to school only inthe winter, she 
helped me with all he subjects T missed during the 
‘simmer, so T manage to pass with good marks. 


In 1919 on my 16th birthday, [started workon the 
CPR, section, I as very hard work. There were 
hine men working and Iwas the youngest In 1920 1 
‘went to work form father, for about ive years, ashe 
tented the foemer Philip Prince farm. In 1925 1 
thought a quarter section from O. Swanson and the 
next year I married Annie Bessel, Our wedding 
‘dance was held in the August Jenson bar et 


We strted out with four horses and a cow. In 
4928 Tpowshtanather quarter section of land. We ha 
horses for transportation until 1935 when T bought, 
the rat cara 1927 Chevrolet fo $100. Inhe dirty 
thirties we ad difficult time, In 1930 with a wie 
tn three children and an income of $6.00 a week 
from cream, somehow we made a 20 of i 

‘We hal & family of eight — Walter and wife 
Helen farm southwest of Charchbridge; Leonard and 
wife Sonja have a service station at Yale, B.C 
Howard farmed until he passed away: Latry and his 
wife Mae ae on ou frm; Willard and wife Jean and 
Amol and wife Vera are inthe garage busines in 
CChurchtridge; Arleen (Reitenbach is at Bengough 
tnd Lorraine (Ms, Heme Welke) sat Saskatoon, 


T serve twenty-one yeas on the Liseard School 
board and twenty-one yeas oa the first Credit Union 
tard. I war diector onthe Churehbridge Agricul 
ture Society from 193910 1989, secretary ofthe local 
‘Wheat Poo! for aver six years and on the Lutheran 
church couneil many’ years 


{1953 {ented my farm to our son Larry and we 
moved to town. In 1954, Fred Dresser and I bought 
the Wotherspoon and Westman Garage and machine 
business and renamed it the Churehbridge Motors. 
‘Aer four years of partnership 1 bought out Fred 
Dressler’s share, when his wile died. After a Year 
Fred came back and worked forme until my reli 
ment in 1973, wen my two sons, Willard and A& 
‘old took over the busines, 

was « member of the Catling Club for many 
years, enjoying the sport very much and since the 
Evergreen Club was started I spenda ot of time there 
with friends playing cards. Ualso enjoy a game of 
pool [had a god life and i anything, {wish Twas 
bck toa healhy twelve hours a day work as 1 
enjoyed working 








Annie Brenner 

Twas born a Langenburg in 1909. My folks lived 
fon a farm nine miles southeast of Langenburg. A 
$year affer Iva born, my brother was born and my 
other passe avay leaving dad with nine children 
My dad remarried and all of us children went 0 
Union Hill School. When Iwas ten. my dad passed 
fvay, remained with my stepmother until 1 was 
fourteen when I was confirmed in St. Paul's Church 
in Langenburg. {lived with my aunt, and also with, 
i sister Mrs, Augtst Jenson at Churchbrige until 
{lou and I were mated. and we made our home six 
niles southwest of Chureridge. fn 1965 1 was in 
Car aveidentand was in hospital fortwo months. The 
Saime year we built ur net home 

Ed. Note: Since the above was written Lou 
passed avay (1979) and Annie continues to live inher 
home and enjoys the fellowship a the Eversteen 
(Clu and her family snd Tends 





The Walter Brenner Family 
by Walter 

Walter Brenner maried Helen Mitchie of Lan 
genburg in 1950, They purchased the George Gibbs 
farm, and have lived there since. The home. made 
partly of logs, as built by Chas, Golding around 
T306, 

‘Wier an Helen have five chikren: Brian, Ju 
sith, Donna, Linda, and Janice. Judith married 
Bruce Smith and has two sons, Sett and Times 
Brian marsed Sheery Brown and has one daughter 
Trecy. Donna is presently employed atthe Yorkion 
Union Hospital Linda and nice ae students at the 
‘Churehbridge High Schoo. 

‘Walt was active in the community having been 
on the Liscard school board from 19SS-197D, the 
Foxasille school unit board from 1971-1976. the 
CChurchbridge Rural Telephone Company Board 
from 1959-1964. andthe Concordia Chul Council 
turd for several years. Walter and Helen have re 
cently been active inthe square dancing and instruc 
tion of socal dancing and square dancing 





Arnold Brenners 
by Verma 

in 1968 Amold Brenner marted the former Ves 
ra Sinclair of Saltcoats. ‘They took up residence in 
CChurchbridge where Amold continued to operate 
(Churchbridge Motors with his brother Willa. 

‘Vera worked forthe Chuchbridge Credit Union 
from 1970-1973, Shei anacive community worker, 
being secretary-teasurer ofthe Agricultural Society 
From 1968-70 and president from 1974-1978 (being 
among one of the first Tour women presidents in 
Stskatchewan and sili an active director. She was 


secetarytreasurer of the Churchbridge Rural Tele 
phone Co from 1975 until the company was assim 
Fed with Sask Tel in 1980, At present she son the 
Ieeal schoo! bose 

‘Arnold enjoys hockey with the “Old Times” 
team, We ive two children Dacre and Alan. 


Alvin and Esther Boreen 
by daughter Doris 

‘Alvin and Esther Boreen (nee Dahl) were both 
Sor in Winthrop, Minn. Alvin in 1888, Esther in 
892. Both were of Swe ancestry and raised in 
the Lutheran faith. They were married there in 1914 
plat same month came to Churchbrige by tain 
Ain and his brother Hugo travelled with t90 ea 
Trad of horses and equipment, I was a rule that one 
rman had 0 travel with each carlo 

‘One carload belonged to Pete Morton, land 
agent, who osned Section $-22-32 WI (now owned 
by George Zich), This section was the Boreens fist 
ome, rented from Morton, who persuaded them 0 
ome vo Canada 

‘Onthe tip to Canada, Esther's brother Emi, and 


ca Ms, Av Boren 


fiend who wanted to come to Canada also, hid in 
the one carload of equipment, under a wagon-box 
tured upside down. At Emerson, the clearance for 
te enry 10 Canada took twenty-four hous, so 1 
imagine that they would be very uncomfortable, 

“There were many hardships as there were no 
roads or fences, ad cate Would have 1o be chased 
for miles while on range, They left this farm abd 
lived wth Esther's iste the Oren Swanson, for part 
tia year and then in 1916, Alvin bought NW! 
S0-21-32-Wist, whete they lived until retirement 
This farm was formerly homesteaded by Willan 
Gillam, four miles south and one mile west of 
CChurehbridge,Atfstthey lived ina log house; iter, 
‘three toomed lumber house was bul 

Asal field work was done by horses, Alvin had 








as many as four hired men during the summer 
months. In the First years Albert Quandt threshed for 
them: Lats Ed. Bentabl purchased a Rule te: 

torand Alvin and One Swanson bought athresber in 
partnership. They tavelled from farm to farm thresh 

ng the farmers would supply teams, acks and men 

Ed Benidahl then bought a steamer, and the pat 

neship continued. Ten bundle teams were necessary 
{ hau! bundles (eheaves) with field pitchers and 
Spike pitchers, a the threshing. machine. A. water 
Than was necessary fo hl water forthe steamer and 
dlring the dry years, it was a temendous job, going 
imiles to sloughs and pumping wells dry 10 get 
hough water Horses would play out, and had tobe 
‘hanged many times. 

Te ys equally hard work for the women, getting 
pat ive am, to prepare breakfast (which often was 
all meal). The chores fll onthe women too. Once 
the horses were out of the barn, the cows were 
brought in and milked, and other chores were done 
Sortie tere was 6 ring nich 6 bs Grom 
fut tothe figs. The men ate on the run as time 
permived 

Then it was time to prepare bigroasts, mounds of 
potatoes vegetables and pies for dinner, for noon 
the men were ravenously hungry. At three-thirty it 
tas time to take hunch ou tothe Mel, and do chores 
gain, before the men came infor supper and the 
night After supper and dishes were dane, it was ate 
nd all went (o bed, dogstied. Later on Alvin and 
(rie bought a tractor, and continved threshing in the 
‘neighborhood until the combines came in. 

By the late 20, the Boreens had acquired a large 
herd of Holstein diy ctl. Because the amily was 
how able to help ard hired help was unecessary. 
Finances improved. 

Tn their eater yeas, church was held in their 
homes where Christenings and Christmas Concerts 
were abo held 








ln the twenties @ “boot ring” was established. 
“The building wed for this purpose, forthe last years 
sway situated on the Boren farm. Them in 1937 it was 
‘moved and used asa change-roo Tor several years 
for the country skating and bockey fink near the 
Boren home 

There vas always entertainment. In the early 
years house dances, cards and visting were enoved 
Later, schools were used for such things, as dances 
and card parties. Musi was supplied by local alent 
Neighbors visited, traveling im an open sleigh and 
team in wine: ler they had the modern van — a 
small building on sleigh runners with a stove in one 
aes, for eat! In summer. families pot togete 
‘Sunday afternoons, withthe mothers bringing lunch, 
fin! visting while the men and children played bal 





























and horse-shoes, Those days were truly neighborly 
‘when everyone, hid tine fo vist oF lend a helping 
hand shen needed. Neighbor families, that ott 
‘ether nearly every Sunday were — Emil Kaeding 
Evald Kaeding, August Jenson, Car Peterson, Orie 
Swanson, “Uncle” Heney Karstad, Fd Benda 
Lou Brenner, Albert Quandt Alfred Schmidt and 
furs. With 13 children the Boreen home was always 
I hive of activity with much company, where roast 
Chicken, and trimmings, ands huge chocolate cake 
‘were prepared every Sunday 

‘Alvin loved curling, and would hook up his team 
of blacks, and pick up the rink, consisting of Orie 
Swanson, Ewald Kaeding and Jack Paget. Later he 
curled with his boys. a8 they row up, wining his 
Share of games and trophies though he years. Alvin 
tras a diecfor inthe Ariultural Society fo thy 
even year, the longest period recorded to dat 
beng president for eleven years and als vice-pres: 
dent and Faiemanager fr several years. He served on 
the local Wheat Pool Commitee for twenty-seven 
‘years various positions. He was a member ofthe 
United Farmers of Canada and the Covop: be also 
‘served on various postions onthe church board. He 
was involved ip Grain and Calf Clubs for young, 
people before and alter the 4H came in). He was 
Foad boss, when many of oar roads were bul south 
‘of Churchbrdge, He was called out many times, day 
‘or ight, in the capacity ofa veterinarian to deliver 
aves or colts 

‘At the early fairs held, where the Tiler Court, 
row i Heated, he brought in his Holsteins. Mike 
Bjamason also a dry her, and twas their joke 
to preiet who was going to win out inthe compet 
tions, The bulls were scrubbed uni they were pink 
fn! were very cranky by aight from sunburn. Cate, 
‘would be hauled by wagon and team, with some ted 
behind to walk to and rom the show. 

Esther was charter member of the Fist English 
Lies Ai, president for thirteen years, Sunday 
Schoo! teacher and Superintendant for thirty years 
and secretary-reasurer for sometime, She served on 
the fist local Credit Union Board. She was a charter 
member ofthe Homemakers’ Cluband was active for 
early forty-five years, uni she passed away’ she 
tras president for eleven years. vicepresient and 
Agriculture Convenor for a aumber of Years and 
enjoyed it very much. A life membership was pre 
‘Sted to her and other charter members in 1951 

‘She was dnectorinthe Agriculture Society fora 
time, and exbibited contiouously atthe fairs for 
any years. Ange food cakes were her specialty, 
tnd despite her large family and lack of con 
teniences, she pew a large garden, from which she 
tered many vegetables and flowers. Large erocks 

















“of butter eggs, and live and dressed poultry wee also 
Shown. Ail food was home made, ad it was consi 
‘red shameful to have to buy Bread or buter from the 
Store. At community affairs Esther was always 
Knowin a6 the "Official Coffeemaker". She made 
cater in large Sallon copper boilers heated on 
‘wood stoves. 

"Alvin and Ester were blessed with thirteen chi 
ren, many of whom the late Dr McKenzie brought 
im the worl, with the assistance of her sister Anna 
Swanson, wo cam over each dy to bate the baby 
and take care ofthe family’s neds 

“Ther children were Doris (Mts. Henry Pulland) 
‘Bud (Virgil); Dale: Ray; Bety (Ms. Herb Bjama 
Son): Donal Cats and Iris (Mrs. Ewald Terman) 
a iving around Chorchbridge la (Mrs. Don Mas 
tin of Eaglesham, Als: Alva (Ms. Edgar Kaeding) 
‘of Regina: Scat of Esterhary: Hugo of Vernon, B.C. 
LeRoy of adville, Te children got their education 
at Liscard, and later at Churehbride Schools 

Alvin passed away in 1961 al age 73. He had 
never spent day in hospital, util the las year before 
his death. Esther then moved into her ne ome in 
Churchbridge in 1952 where she lived until her 
‘eat, in 1965 at age 73. She had been a diabetic for 
thity years. At the time of er death she had fifty 
‘ht grandchildren and ten great grandchildren. 

Curtis and Carol took over the home farm in 
1961 

‘On June 29, Wand July 1, 1979, a Boren fail 
reunion ws held. The final day was held atthe old 
farmome with two hundred and fifty people tend 
ing fom the United States and from across Canada 
[Al hirten members ofthe Alvin and Esther Boreen 
family attended. 














ygraphy Of Bud Boreen 
Tas the eldest son of Alvin and Esther Boreen 
tbo in 1920 on the home farm south of Church 
bridge. 

‘During my younger years, I went t0 Chueh 
bridge School which vasa big askallof ts own. Our 
family drove five miles to school with one horse in 
Summer anda team and van in winter Being a large 
family of thirteen, everybody had one jb or more 0 
Ado before schoo!. We would milk the t four cows 
‘ich, help feed them besides clean our school team, 
Sind harness them, have our breakfast, then 0 10 
Schoo. In the winter allthis was done inthe dar. 
‘When we came home from school, we had all oF 
chores tod, Thad a taprlin and would ride five 10 
lett miles loking a my taps to gta few: weasels 
fats, rabbits or whatever Would give you a few eens, 

Hunting was favorite sport in those days. One 
time Don snd Clif Swanson, who lived across the 











road from us, and were out shooting gopbers and we 
{Gpothave much luck, so we took my Dlck at and 
potitona rock and shot through t- When | got home 
fry mom asked me what happened to my hat. Told 
herthat Don and Cif shot through it. She got on th 
phone and phoned my aut, Mrs. Swanson and really 
Eve her "You kaow what” and old her she bad 
bene put her boys straight! 

‘Another afteroon we were Jooking for exit 
ment soe tok this same black hat and put it over a 
forse shoe peg. We got their sister Lucile, who was 
ferefot to coe and soe how far she could kik it 
Lille sue had a sre fot 

TInthose days every kid could ride a horse, and we 
ould also drive a four, six or eight horse tear, doing 
field work. At the age of fourteen I drove a stook 
teamonthe big Borcen, Swanson, Bentdahl Steamer 
“Threshing uli, This was a desire of every young 
Sse hand, 

"The fist land 1 farmed was the south half of 
12255.Wi [tented land from Henry rst in 
1939, {ater joined the Royal Canadian Navy during 
ww. 

Tn 19441 maried Anita Durwae from Kennedy, 
Sask. We bought the Ed Benth farm south-west of 
CChurehbridge, where we stil iv. I Inter bought 
‘more land, having six quarters. The fist years of 
farming we used horse power and in 1947 I bought 
the first Diese tractor south of Churchbridge. With, 
this tractor we broke 4 good fot ofthe land that we 
farm tod 

‘Our farming operation consisted of dairy cows, 
hogs and grain, Formany years we milked fourien 
to seventeen cows, and shipped the cream, 

'As for our social life, we were members of the 
Lutheran church where I served on the various 
boards, as wel s being president. L was alo pat of 
fhe 4-H movement as & Club leader of the Grain 
Chub, Pouto Club and Calf Club, During the mid 
this we formed both a Junior Grain Club and 
Junior Beet Club, and asa farm lad, I belonged to 
both At that time the Junior Gain Club ater 4) 
suas real asset a it rough alot of new seed into 
the dist 

My witeandt have been members ofthe Agricul 
tural Society for over thrive years, served as 
president for several years and ako onthe District 12 
‘Rgicltral Board for 21 years. Twas presented with 
fn Honorary Life Membership in the Saskatchewan, 
‘Agricultural Society in 1977. Lama charter member 
‘ofthe Royal Canadian Legion. I have also been a 
fong time member of the Men's Curling Club. 1 
served on the Co-op board as well as the 
Seskatehewan Wheat Pool and United Grain 
Growers. My wife and Lar charter members of the 








Credit Union which was formed in 1985, where 
As served on the Supervisory Commitee in the 
fatly years. She i also longtime curler and stil 
Enjoys the sport. served onthe Recreation Boar for 
fenyears as president for even years. At the present 
time Tam on the East Cental Agsicltural Board as 
trell as the local Gun Club, which is my favorite 
spor 

During our marrage we raised four daughters. 
Brenda is married to Pat Tne, ives in Birle, Man 
nd has two children, Beverly married Ivan Morash 
fn resides in Regina and have two children. Bonita 
married Dennis Katchuk and resides in Regina, and 
have two children. Alana married Kevin Prince and 
resides south of Churchbridge 

Dring ou farming years we have seen the horse 
Alisappear in favor of huge tacors that one can fem 
3000 acres alone and the bip threshing outfits Rave 
“isappeared in favor of one man doing the same job 
wvtha huge combine, There fone thing that did not, 
Cisappear and thats the glamour of good times we 
had'n the days, when we worked wih ou neighbors 
And fiends and not caring about dollars and cent 
tnd being wiling t0elp each other in times of 
trouble and need 











Dale Boreen 
by Dale 

Dale Boreen married Joyce Allen, daygher of 
Jock and Beth Allen of Chureidge, in 1982. They 
farmed five miles south of Churehtridge for many 
yeas. Dale also worked a the Potash mine many of 
ihose years, He now is caretaker of the Provincial 
Campsite on th outskirts of Churehbridge. but they 
sal contige t ive on thee forty acre fan 

‘The Dale Boreens have sik children, Gwenda 
marred Carman Torsha: Mona martied Melvin 
MacDonald: Cindy marred Allan MacDonald. The 
Other tree children are Thoma, John (ackie) and 
Kathy. ‘The children all atended Churchbridge 
School 











Ray and Esther Boren 
by daughter Judy 

‘Ray Boreen married Esther Caul of Langenbure 
in 1949, They made their home in Churchiridge 
‘where Ray worked for Fred Dreslr inthe Imperial 
‘Mevors Garage for about five yeas and the for the 
CChurchbridge Co-op driving the Fuel Tuck free 
ven years. He purchased a farm west of Church 
bridge in 1952, Where he stl farms 

‘Both Ray and Ester have been active in curing 
directors inthe Agriculture Society for a number of 
years, ere active supporters ofthe 4-H, Ray being 
icader ofthe Beet Project or quite a number of yeas, 











Their thre ehikren were active 4-H members. Es 
ther was a member ofthe Evangelical Lutheran Aid 
foratine anda member of the Homemakers Club for 
four years Ray has been on the Tenty Lutheran 
Church council and on the Civilian Commitee of 
both the Boy Scouts of Churchbridge, andthe Royal 
Air Cadets, of which their 80 boys were members, 

Ray and Esther had thre chien. Bare) te- 
vive his S.A the University of Saskatoon and 
‘ov lives at Weyburn with his wife Beverley and wo 
children, where he is employed by the Co-op Feed 
Mill Pat isemployed bythe Royal Bank of Canadaat 
Rezina where he lives with his wife Susan and two 
daughters, ludy has er diploma in nursing and is 
employed athe Yorkion Union Hospital 


Donald Boreen 
by Shirley 

Donald Boreen married Shtley Mund of Langen 
burg. They were blessed with seven children. 

Dwight is employed by IMC, Charmaine is a 
private secretary in Saskatoon, Gaylene, a epstered 
hurse married Henry Hamilton. They have @daush 
ter Lyndsay Twila married Mervin Wiley and they 
have two sons Dallas and Shane. Blaine works with 
his dd i the constuction business. Robin and Cor- 
lie ae attending schoo! 

After working in B.C. from 1955-1959 at 
sawmills, on the pipe line with Sovereign Const. and 
a8 Foreman at the gevel crushing plant with EAC, 
‘Don moved his family back to Chutchbridge where 
he was employed with AMC, sinking shat and then 
with IMC as a mechanic and operator until 1974 
then he started his own ste constuction business 
Known as Donald Boreen Const. Lid 


Curtis Boren 

‘Cris Boreen marti Carold Weick of Church 
bridge, They have taken over the A. Boreen home 
fam five miles south of Churchbridge. Curtis also 
‘worked atthe Potash mine for many years while 
farming. 

They have four children — Shelley, who is en 
rolled in her frst year of Pre-Medical training 
Sandee, Randy and Rocky are attending, Church 
Iwidge Schoo! 

Ed, note 

“The following tribute was writen by Sandee 
Boren for her grandfather Alvin Boreen, It soapy 
pinto words for many of us who did not know out 
nindathes 

“This isa picture of my grandpa, but [never knew 
im You sea the angels came to visit him before T 
was bom 








{neve gt the chance to cul up in his lap, tun 
to him when fell of my bike orto stand lst 
him tll tories aboot my dad when be was litle. 1 
never had the chance co sit with him in church oF 
trem un to him with & present on Fathers Day 

But somehow, I think maybe there ate ft 1 
‘ould give him. I guess the most important one is 
‘emory and though Tnever saw him, I eould never 
forget im, Icoukd never forget him, forsee parts of 
im inthe things around me 

is looks are in his children. His sweat vas put 
into the house he built for his arily: and his dream 
‘tts in he litle farm that surounded that house 

Along with that memory I have to pve thanks — 
thanks for making a fe for his Family: thanks for 
bring lather to his chitden so that they, in tun, 
ould each lean tobe a pent and thanks for being 
mny grandpa giving me my history and my name 

‘These eifts aren ones you could wrap up in 
ily colored paper They aren't even gils you can 
See, but T'd ke to take them, Grandpa, and pve 
them to you and Say""Happy Fathers Day, Grand- 








— Story by $. Boren 


‘The V. A. Cline Family and Memories of 
Churchbridge 
by Phylis Cline Mac Ewan 

Tes always delight forme to do some reminise- 
ing about the Village of Churchbridge where my 
cat years were spent In Tact, ¥ think eight now, 
Some of the happiest years of my’ life were spent 
there, 

My parents came to Churchbvidge 1 believe. in 
the year 1912 when my father eame to be the C.PR. 
Station agent. They came to what was realy a pioneer 
village. Churehbridge was quite an old setiement 
fn! cosmoplitan one. There had been an Keelandic 
Settlement very early ia there and there were also 
Some German people, there were Norwegians, and 
Swedish, to mention a fe but the main Village of 
CChurshbridge was formed in 1887 by the Chureh- 
bridge Colonization Company under the auspices of 
the Anglican Church. I received its name from the 
head ofthe colony who was a Reverend Church and 
also a Jeader by the name of Mr. Bridges. These 
EEnplishsetlers had come out and had homesteaded 
ina district South of Churchbrige ealled Kinbrae 
and had spread ou from there, Many ofthese eters 
‘were sill alive when f lived in Churchbridge as 3 
child 

‘As Lremember, the station was eather the socal 
cente ofthe Village, [twas frame building. 2 o> 
Storey one and our living quater were behind the 
Station with the Bedrooms upstairs In the Winer the 














waiting rom” was a very cozy phive with pot 
bellied stove and everybody loved ta come in there 
get warm, | well remember the section men of cold 
Sd Frosty mornings coming in and puting their 
od, wet mits onthe stove and standing aro with 
theirbacks to ito get warm, Inthe summer one of the 
favorite pasties ofthe community was fo wae the 
tin are inthe evening 

‘There was no cleric. there was no water. and 
co couse no sewage disposi, but my parents, who 
hadcome from the ety. adapted very well indced 10 
the ploneer way of ie, They wer in heirearly 205.2 
‘ery lively pai who quickly Became involved in the 
‘ommanty life As inl other communities at that 
fime you made your own fun and my parents Were 
‘ery interested in creating a pleasant Socal ite 

‘Onecf the things that they were most interested in 
sexs the Church, Tt had plyed an early parti their 
Tife and my parents immediately ied to encourage 
{nd promote a church, Inthe ely days the church 
ts served by a minister who lxed in Bredenbury 
tnd who served the three points. Kinbrae, Bredenb- 
try and Chutehbridge. The minister travelled to 
these thre points aT remember particulary inthe 
tnt sing the minister driving nto tose in & 
Tore and cute and both msn and beat sometimes 
literally covered with fost. When think of the 
usihood ofthese ministers, Lam simply Filled with 
‘miration for thet devotion 1 the church, 

'A that time church services were held in the 
Town Hall, There was litle Anglican church in 
“Town and there was a Lutheran church but there was 
no Presbyteran or Methodist church so we met inthe 
‘Town Hall. Later on one ofthe early proners ofthe 
dsc, a Me Loptson, sold his genera store and it 
tas converted into a church, the first United Church 
inthe ile 

‘There was a most active ladies aid society which 
ry mother was instrumental in forming. United 
Church women and the Lutheran women were quite 
aetive init Anything that was helpful in the com: 
unity usualy found suppor from al quarters. One 
tthe big activites ofthe ladies aid and fund rising 
Scheme for the church, was their spring tea and sale 
ff work. The work which many of those women did 
‘nas simply superb, U have never seen anything (0 
heel or perhaps even equal that needlework. My 
‘mother kd some herself but also tought many ofthe 
pisses and L have cut workpieces and tating which 
re simply like soowflakes.H also have never seen 
anything, thik, to equal the wonderful baking 
‘which the women in that district di 

The other big enterprise fo raise money forthe 
ure, was the anual all supper This was hel in 
the Town Halland it seemed 1 me, everybody inthe 











District came. The women ofthe ladies aid put on a 
really marvellous supper: It was always turkey and 
the usual vegctales andthe assortments of jellies, 
salads and pes, Has marvelous meal rally and 
To they id i tha al with positively no equip 
rent, except stove which bured Wood gal). i 
Something that | marvel at now 

Most astounding of all was that after the supper 
they always had a play and it seems almost incon 
eivable 1g me now, that my father and mother 
‘worked so hurd. My fathce would go over very ealy 
inthe yt light the ies inthe stoves sata he hall 
Would be confartable, OF course the women started 
Preparing the fod early in the day and then he and 
hy mother worked helping withthe supper. Then 
they bath took pat. always. Inthe play which fo 
lowed. They found people of really quite surprising 
talent in that litle Town and the plays were aways 
well eceived. Itisamazing to hink now ofthe pays 
‘which they put on, ofthe costumes and tbe staging 
‘vith really absolutely no equipment except that, 
‘which they made themselves. My Taher spent days 
tnd weeks in preparing the stage effects and soon for 
the play 

The Sunday School became quite ative and was 
called Union Sunday School: i was not a United 
Sunday School at all. My father was firm about 
insisting that it should be called a Union Sunday 
‘School nd the children trom all the ether denomina 
tions came to fom the Anglican church, fom the 
Ltheran Church every ei inthe Distt who as 
interested ws welcome at that Sunday School. There 
were sever main events inthe year which the Sun 
day Schoo! sas involved in. I the Sping there was 
fan event called Children’s Day hich I think no 
Tomer exists but which we children simply loved. It 
says took place in June nthe month andthe week 
when the wild roses were at thei best 

Verda Ellingboe was an exttemely gilted and 
artistic irl and it war always her ideas which were 
the basis forall the decorating which was done in the 
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hal and 1 mya it was very distinctive decorating 
remember one particular children’s dy [sill have 
pictures of he Town Hall and one would never recog 
ize that old building. Verda eather supplied the 
ideas, but my father was Uh one who put them nto 
execution largely with the hep af some of the other 
men, in particular an old Gime called Harey Paget. 
“This particular time thee was erected a framework 
around the stage and over this was stetched white 
cheese cloth and round the fame everywhere wild 
roses were fastened. ‘There was an archway at the 
back covered with wild roses and the front of the 
slage also was covered with wild roses. The words 

‘Childrens Day” were formed with wild roses to. 
In fact the whole place was a bower of roses so that, 
when Sou walked in the door the perfume as jus 
really something to remember. A concert was put on 
by the children of the Sunday Schoo! and it 3s 
slays great aceasion fori children, Tht wis he 

{estval 














In the summer the great occasion for many poo 
ple in the District. ot just those in the United 
Church, was the Sunday School pienic. This was 
‘sually held onthe Cassidy's arm hich was ou 
mile out of town. The Cassidys were @ family of 
‘Americans who lived in fw bur ad bought and in 
the Churcbridge area an come up to frm it. They 
were very active supporters ofthe Church while they 
Sere there, They ad most pleasant farm with, 
lovely groves of ees and ths was where the Sunday 
Schoo picnic was beld. Large erowds came 10 i 
people from allover the District. The usual sports 
Braces were hel. remember the sack races and 
the 3 legged races and so on and there was always 
baseball game and then finally a marvellous pele 
‘eal was supplied by the women of the District. The 
Tong tables were setup in the grove of tes and it 
really was a feast anda great day inthe lives of usall 

‘The most notable thing of the winer was of 
course the Christmas Concert. The Christmas con 
Certs were something which, at lest in my experi 
fence, ae unequalled. The amount of work which the 
‘People in the Church went to and which my father 
nd mother went oto decorate that all and to puton 
concert ws relly quite unbelievable. T marvel at 
how and do. not know how it was accomplished. 
‘Resin the ball was aways beautifully decorated and 
this agin was due i large part tothe artistic talent of 
‘Verda Elling. She seemed t ave a neverending, 
source of nepiration. One orto days were spent just, 
ecorating the hall alone, and T have never seen 
‘decorations to equal it anywhere 

Tremember on Chrstinas, Verda started work at 
fur home on a background fora tableau. It was a 
Bethlehem scene and she made itn material which 








was stretched across one ete wall in the room in 
‘ur house. The City of Bethlehem, the hills su 
rounding the City the shepherds andthe sheep made 
ft Nery striking Background, 

“The lays was a tableas and to havea tables 
without electric lighting was really quite challenge 
tat my father seemed tobe equa ot. I can remem 
ber him bringing a ile heater, suppose it would be 
2 Quebec ester) and something called fusees 10 
Supply the coloured light. "The fusees were actually 
used onthe railroad and were coloured red and green 
tnd were put out on the track when required. The red 
‘ofcourse Would be the danger signal andthe burned 
for quit along time although they did make alot of 
smoke and quite bit of notse. My Father solved the 
Smoke problem by placing the fusees inside the ite 
heer This required chimney being joined int the 
chimney ofthe old wood stove which was the hall 
“The amount of work was really quite prodigious but 
these lights, particulary the redones. pave a wonder 
ful coloured glow to the whole scene. The tableass 
which they put on were quite Beautifull done 

1 remember on occasions they’ had live animals 
Iought in. Ie was rally quite realistic, For weeks 
before the concer my mother had practices both at 
fur ome and at the all forthe dilogues that were 
puiton, Lean remember the children who were inthe 
{rll used to come to our place alter schoo Fr the 
first rehearsals ofthe formation an then we moved 
‘vero the hall an practised there fr days and das 
We were always in very attractive costumes and the 
alsin particular were very popula 

“Then athe end ofthe concert Santa Claus always 
came, causing. of course. great excitement. There 
ws ways a box of candy Forevery chi there, This 
also entailed working at ur house and I can remem 
ber that a group of people from the Church and the 
Sunday School would come to our house to fill the 
boxes of candy which were always most tractive 
My father ordered them from the United Stats, 
There was acaalogue which he always had for use 
for the Sunday School where we aot the Sunday 
school lessons and 0 on and they had all sors of 
interesting things. Among them were ery aac 
tively shaped ite boxes which my father ordered for 
the Christmas candy and one night was spent filling 
these with ard candy. Japanese orange was aways 
included and then the names of every chil inthe 
Sunday School were put on the boxes and Santa 
aus called the nares out so that every child ad a 
sift In addition to that there were alvays a large 
humber of unmarked boxes because people from all 
round the surounding Disc came for miles the 
Christmas concert and of course they wanted no child 
tobe leftout and no child ever was because any child 














who attended and who dd not have hs mame ona box 
ae up afterwards and all of them wen aay abso- 
Tey dlihted with the box that Sapta Claus came 
bith Always in addition otha there was agit for 
tery child who atlended the concer soit as a reat 
night 

T remember the Christmas trees to0, There wis 
always a Christmas tre beautifully decorated. hich 
reached witht staralmost tothe ceiling of that al 
These Ires came Irom the C:PR. who very kindly 
donated tee every year Our own Christmas ree tor 
fur home came from there and I remember my de 
Tht when the Christmas trees arrived, Often the 
decorations were aur own: because f can remember 
fe a nights afer the concert which Was eld on 
Christmas Eve, my father and mother remained (0 
take the ornament off the tee and then bring them 
home to use again on our tee before Santa Claus 
fametovisitusthere. My ssterand Tanda the other 
thien in the Distct, found thatthe Chstmas 
Eoncet was one ofthe most memorable things in out 
lives 

‘One thing stands out in my mind about New 
Years Eve, My father always lit one ofthe re rl 
vray fees and fired a rifle at precisely midnight to 
Usher inthe New Year [think it was acustom which 
has perhaps long since vanished but we looked for 
ard it greatly 

The winters were hard by today’s standard be 
cause the houses were heated by wood stoves. We 
were fortunate in having coal. Even then the fires 
trould not ast through the night and inthe morning 
thehouse would often be very cold. My father woud 
be up fist to gt the Fires going and that was no small 
chore because we had a stove im almost every room, 
My sister and would wait until the fies were going: 
‘te would then jump out of bed, grab our lathes and 
fun for the nearest stove to gel dressed. Each bed 
room had large chia bow! and pitcher of water 
‘These incidentally are mich esteemed by Collectors 
today. Inte ol tation, like oer places ofthat dy. 
there was aot much insulation and I can remember, 
‘when the thermometer reached 40 oe 50 below as it 
Sometimes did. There would actually bea skiff fie 
‘on the water inthe be pitcher in our bedroom. 

Tn spite of the hardships we had a great dal of 
fun, We played games 10 and often had friends in 
fora gan of eards and they reciprocated by inviting 
us to their home. Two ofthe Favorites wore games 

led “Lost Heit” and "S00". [think they ae never 
Played now but will never forget the excitement and 
the laughter aroused by those games. They were 
followed bya very substan lunch, something that 
‘would horrify our dit conscious populace today. 

‘Skating was favorite pattie inthe ely fl 

















Sometimes alter freze-up, before we had 2 rnk, we 
‘would go out othe slough. builds huge bonfire. sit 
‘round it puting on our skates and skate on the 
Slough, Lateran there was aFink, open air of cours 
‘vith shanty that hada stove to wat dhe numbed 
hands and fet, Occasionally we would even journey 
to Langenbure which had.covered ink. the ultimate 
in lonry we thought | mentioned Harry Paget. the 
Sono early eters in the Chorchbridge district. 
Harry hada team of very nce black heavy horses and 
Harty would sometimes hiteh up his big Black team 
and fill the sleigh box with straw. We all took 
blankets, wrapped up and st off for Langenburs 
We'd have a wonderful evening of skating inthe 
covered rink, have lanch and then start ack ome 
Tat at night'on that Tong cold journey. Tt was a 
txperience which {would ot have missed for the 
sword 

'As I mentioned before the tains were aways a 
source of interest. There were two passenger rains 
tay. one inthe moring and one at hight. Inthe early 
yews the evening train came in quite early after 
Superb in ace years iam in between 10 aU 
T'beliove this was the heyday of the great steam 
fengines and in the winer they were marvellous 10 
techold as they pulled into the sation puffing and 
‘Steaming. covered with frost and dripping with ii 
les, They seemed to be hardly ever on tie i the 
reilly cold weather Because they froze up and they 
tere ako very difficult {© get moving on frosty 
tracks. My poorfathe spent nany’sleples ight in 
‘infer waiting for thse rains to come in 

T would like to mention ere the silk trains be: 
cause I believe that very few people knew about 
them, They trivelled with great care and great se 
‘tee. The ships arrived rom Iapan loaded wit ive 
oeaons and witin eight minutes the tains were 
Toaded and on thee way speeding towards New York 
Iewas an extremely valuable cargo so time was of 
_reatest importance, There would perhaps be five oF 
Sin cas of silk cocoons and each ear was roughly 
‘worth 4 half a million dollars so that a wainload of 
ocoons would be valued af eleven or twelve milion 
dollars. When word came through that the silk rain 
‘was on its ay, just seemed like the most exciting 
fn romantic thing that one could possibly imagine 
Allahe tracks were cleared at lastan hour and a halt 
‘efor the tan came through. The track was gone 
‘over fot by foc with the preatest care because of this 
‘aluable cargo, and they reached incredible speeds 
Forthen actually believe, withthe great amount of 
‘at taken, that in the entre 40 ears over which the 
Sik tins iravelle, there was nota single misadven 
ture. The silk tain era lasted I lieve until about 
1059 or 40 and it was one of the really great and 











‘citing eras in Canadian railroading. 1 can remem 
ter sill the ave and the excitement | felt when the 
silk tran came roaring through shaking the sion 
mostly i seemed to happen at nigh, I do not know 
why but Churcridae seemed tobe aslep and inthe 
ark when the great tains went through. 

CChurchbrige wis a great ream shipping cent. 
specially in the sormmer. My father near sivays 
had the platform tuck loaded with cans of eam and 
this washeavy work, Farmer friends kept us spied 
with hat rich cream and making ce ream was one of 
the delights of winter because that was the only time 
ice-cream could be made since we had no ie in the 
Summer: We ll loved ie-cream and were quite will 
ing to take turns turning the handle ofthe old ice 
‘ream freezer. There never was ice-cream so delet 
ble 

(One ofthe ether things tha remember with great 
pleasure and which I looked forward to was the tlfy 
Pull. Mes. Wassow. an American who had come up 
With her husband to farm north of town would occa 
Flonaly have taffy pulls | was fortunate to be the 
same age as her davghter so Iwas always in onthe 
tay pulls and we all thoroughly loved them. It 
Seems tome that she made the talfy with golsen cor 
syrup but it was great fun to pull and a delight to eat, 

‘Weal looked forward tothe advent of spring and 
summer, 0 the erocuses ad the other wild flowers 
that seemed to bloom very profusely there. Things 
that [have not seen for ears, the Bullercups and ger 
lilies blooming almost a the door. One of the lve 
list sounds ofall was that of ow ells inkling he 
cows made their leisurely way home to be lked in 
the evening. 

(One ofthe many pleasures for us was tenis, We 
Dad our own tennis court which my father had bu 
right outside the station soon after he came. Te was 3 
00d court too and we were all enthusiastic tennis 
Players. We were often joined by ater fiends from 
found town and rarely a day went by without us 
Playing tennis. After playing, invariably we would 
Bo across tothe je-cream parlor and indie marge 
andich sundaes, (The icecream parior, at that time, 
‘was part of a confectionery store which was owned 
by people by the mame of Farguharson who later, 
‘moved away). There was another court intown which 
belonged to Lewartons who owned a lovely home, 
and at tha time they owned a general store. They had 
teen there quite cary, believe that Mrs. Lewarton's 
fanily the MinHlinnick’s had been one ofthe orginal 
setlers. Theirs wis a grass court, very dificult 0 
play on, soalmostalways we ended up playing on our 
hata surface cout 

‘And then there were the picnics, There always 
seemed to bea picnic somewhere and if tere wast 








‘one we had our own. My father and mother were 
treat picnickers and my father also enjoyed ears and 
‘rving very much so we would pack 3 lunch and 20 
fff fo some atractive spo and ave a picnic ovr 
selves, 

seem to remember now the names cas which 
are no lnger heard all. The earliest of all of course 
teas the old Model T and then there wa the Rio, the 
Great Dart aPage, aNash anda Jet all ames no 
unknown excepto antique cr buffs and it would be 
‘wonderful to own ome of them today. We very fe 
quently went 10 Yorkton on a Saturday afternoon, 
Devas to attend movie und to do some shopping 
foritwas our nearest big town andin those early days 
tei to Yorkton was abit an adventure. The roads 
‘weren't even aravlled. Very frequently there would 
bea summer storm during the interval ofthis tp or 
‘while we were in Yrkton. This meant that the rads 
became very slippery and quite requenly we would 
‘nd upn the ditch and my father would have to walk, 
back some farmhouse to gota farmer and team of 
horses to pull sou, The earliest car which Item 
ber, the Model Thad no sides except those which 
you puton yourseif and I emember ver een being 
aught inthe ran, ora igh wind getting up. and my 
father would have to get out and gt these "sides" 38, 
wwe called them from somewhere, 1'do not kno? 
were in theca hey were kept and sap them on 10 
price us from the elements. They bid mica nthe 
fo that we could still sce the countryside but it 
Seemed 1 us remarkably coey and a wonderful i 
‘etion have something that you could snap on nd 
Protect sin this way 

| suppose the big event the summer would Be 
the Chataugua. It ws really an event to be antic 
pated by all, Chatagua originated inthe States, 0 
‘he City of Chatauqua, New York, Lam nt suet the 
year but quite early perhaps the early 1920's itspread 
fo Canada It brought artists to small villages ad 
{ovens which woul otherwise never have had sch 2b 
‘opportunity My father and Mr Cassi, were largely 
instrumental in bringing Chatauqua to Church 
bridge: To do so, i was necessary fo guarantee 3 
cerain amount of money so they relly took upon 
themselves quite ask. Ivaspossble wo buy a icket, 
forone concert or performance andanendeavour was 
mae to sell what war called a season ticket which 
{avethe ticket hokder admittance tall the concerts 





{reduced rate. I scem ta remember these were three 
day Chatanquas. Advance people came to sl up the 
{enormous canvas tet where the prograns were held 
lndatendto other deals. There was also one special 
enon who was delegated to take charge of the 
hldeen's activites and they were simply wonderful 
There were stories and plays and games and they 





brought costumes forthe plays which we put on, It 
ss really emendously exciting and heats and 
‘peakers who came were ot mesioere people, They 
ttre need oustanding inthei fel. Infact atone 
Time Winston Churchill was onthe Chats circuit 
and I cannot impress. upon people today what it 
teat 0 us in those ile ou-o-the-wa’ Wester 
tiles tohave these marvellous days of outstanding 
Programs brought tous, Rao, I think, and beter 
Foods tothe larger centres brought a end to Chat 
, 

in 915 1bepan school, as Lremember in Grade | 
inthe old town hall. Thre was a new school being 
bait the time but it had not been completed so we 
began in that townhall and {remember so sell with 
the pretest affection ateacher whose name was Miss 
Fister We then were using the old double desks, two 
shidren toa desk, There as alway’ a line marked 
‘down the mile of the double desks to ense that 
your seat mate didnot infringe upoa Your property 
‘Welater moved othe new schoo which, when twas 
complete. had two rooms, Te principal aha time 
twas a Mrs, King who remained there for some years 
tnd her daughter, Leona, Tater tight inthe elemen 

‘These were the yeas ofthe First Workd War and 
CChurchbridge then bad a very active Red Coss of 
which my mother was President. [have very vivid 
rolletons.of women coming to our home and 
packing cardboard boxes with goodies forthe boys 
Who had gone fom Churchbridge. The only ether 
‘hing that remember of those wae Yeas Was the alse 
armistice when everybody simply went wild. Word 
‘me through that the Armistice had been signed and 
fn-enormous bonfire was built directly inthe set 
{eos from the station, There was mich jubilation 
and then when it was found out it was a false rumour 
eryone was so distressed and disappointed and 
‘when the atu aistice was signed ne long ate it 
was it of ant-limas, 

Medical services made life inthe frontier in these 
pioncer villages very dificult. Our nearest doctor 
tras in Salleous Which was perhaps 20 or 22 miles 
"ay and that was a ong poser uncertain roads in 
thove early cys, ha! occasion to be very aware of 
this for twice in the summer of IBIS T had a serious 
iccdentsone in car when my face was badly cut and 
the second as I was running oat t get in our car 1 
tripped on the sidewalk and fell on a broken bole 
‘scaly severing my lft am, Fortunately forme dere 
‘ras amuse in town, a Mrs, Rombough, She ad her 
Fusband, at that time, owned the hotel which was on 
the comer across from the station, She wat able 10 
sem the flow of blood, bandage the arm, and she 
travelled with us i the car to Saltcots where I was 





able to get medical atetion. 1 sometimes wonder 
how many people dd not srvive because they were 
so far from a Doctor. Hewas amazing how we man 
aged with so tle medical attention 

To later years « Dr. MeKenzie came to Church: 
bridge and it was very reassuring to have a medical 
doctor 80 very close to us. [certainly feet that we 
annet pay to great atrbute to those poner doctors 
‘who eavelled al ver the country in winter by leigh, 
in summer by horse and bugey and who never failed 
to answer a cal 

Tn remembering those pioneer years no one can 
think of them without remembering Eaton's cals 
logue. Itwas the way we did most of our shopping. Ie 
was pat of our entertainment Particularly I remem 
berthe excitement ofthe winter catalogue which had 
allthe Crista things in, We would pore over that, 
forhours ata time and indeed when we were through 
‘with that catalogue and when the spingone came we 
‘made paper dll frm tan Finally he pages of it 
tur fies, We anticipated each catalogue with the 
freatest delight and spent days and weeks, i ft 
looking over especially on rainy days. 

All this is over SD years ago and everything is 
changed now, The sation where my father wis agent 
tnt Oct, 1943 falmost 35 yeas) has burt. The 
‘wonderful sound of the whistle of the great steam 
engines I oved so much has gone. The cowbell and 
the sleigh bells are heard no more and though those 
ceatly pionecrs The in my childhood ae no longer 
twth ds. those yeas are vividly etched on my’ memo 
Fy and ae thought of with nostalgia and accion, 











Robert Cowan Family 
‘stad by son Glenn 

“The Robert Cowan family move from Rokeby to 
CChurchbridge in 1939, Dad took over as Pool Elev 
tor Agent in Churchbeidge 

Dad soon became volved in community fairs, 
He was chairman ofthe local schoo! for yeas, mem 
ber ofthe Masons, and an setive member of the 
United Church 

Mother was active in church groups, the Red 
Cross and being a registered nurse, was called on 
‘many times, to do home nusing 

‘One evening mother was called 10 a neighbor 
‘Mrs, Johnson, who had avery sick child, Harvey It 
‘wae mid-winter and i those days all highways were 
blocked for weeks, and the quickest way o transpor 
tation was a snow plane. Doe MeKenze from Lan- 
senburg, was called and ina short time he arived by 
Snow plane. He soon diagnosed Harveys condition 
8 very serious, and said there was noting that he 
‘ould do, bat go back to Langenburg and sce if he 
hha anything in the drugstore which would help 

















Harvey's trouble was in breathing. and Dr MeKenzie 
said if he only ha oxygen, that might help. Car 
Skaalerid, another neighbor next door, said he could 
fix up an oxygen mask, <0 off he went t0 Slim 
Siguedson’s Garage and gota tank of oxygen and a 
piece of small hose. Mother ha a plastic food con 
tainer cover ad Betoeen the two of them they soon 
hud fine oxygen mask Inthe meantime, the doctor 
had found some new medicine in his drugstore 
hich he as ure would help, so he eame ight back 
Harvey soon recovered 

In War time the local Red Cross women had 
(quilting bees every week, usvally at Grandma 
Frasers (Mrs. Robert Fraser). I'll never forget, 
Grandma. Although few women smoked in publi t 
‘hatte, this wasthefirsttime Faw woman smoke 
pipe! 

My brother Mutray was killed in ation in 1942 
during the Second World War, while serving i the 
(Canadian Navy. Mother died shortly afer 

Father marsied agai, to Ella Lockhart, who had 
two teen-aged children, Morley and Yvonne. Dad 
‘etre in 986d mosed to Bredenbury, and ater to 
Yorkton, where he pase vay in 1970, Ella ded in 
1972. Moriey now lives in Regina and Yvonne lives, 
in Yorkton. 

{marred the former Peggy Bembridge of Church 
bridge and we have two sons and two daughters. We 
now have made ourhome and our place of businessin 
Bredenbury 





George Debnam 
Information from Daisy 

‘George Debnam came to Canads from England 
with his parents and four sisters. Atthe age of seven 
George ran avay from home and stayed with friends 
in Winnipeg for about four Years, until bis father 
Found him and took him home where he stayed until, 
he was filteen 

He came toa family by the name of Hendrickson 
in Manitoba, and there George learned the lela 
language which he spoke very Muenty, From thre 
he came tothe Thingvala area and stayed with the 
Blarasons and then worked in the ralroad at Bre 
<enbury Later he retuned to Churchbridge 

‘He mt Daisy Basken at thei farm (where Nor. 
rman Yanke now lives) when Me Bjamason set him 
tobortow Baskens cate rack, Daisy didnot see him 
for quite some time until she met him in foot of 
LLopton's store intown He bought abasket of pears, 
walked Daisy home, set the pearson the table and 
invited all share them, ‘This was typical of his 
enetositydhroughout his life. 

Daisy, born in the Kinbrae district, and George 
were marie in 1913, George ran the livery barn in, 








CChurchbrie until his death in 1944. Daisy and er 
sons continued the very business for some years ad 
then sold the house and bam to make way for the 
CCuting and Skating rinks and the Co-op Lumber 
ya, She sil lives in her home in Churchbridge 

ED, NOTE: Daisy was an avid hockey fan all her 
lite, She had her first taste of hockey and skating 
iavolvement when they lived right beside the ealy 
‘outdoor rink and er home was always confusion of 
skates. hockey equipment. clothing and fiends of 
the children, who often put their skates on in their 
‘sarm home and walked over tothe skating ie, Many 
{thot cup of cocoa and lunch was shared with these 
Skaters. Daisy seldom missed hockey game, and 
later was presented witha lifelong pas for her help 
and imerest. Daisy was 2 member of the Home 
makers Club for several years, a director of the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society over twenty years 
becoming an Honorary Lite Member and a Iieiong 
member ofthe Anglican Ladies’ Ax, Both Daisy and 
George loved square-dancing in their earlier yeas 
‘George was the caller for many year, 

The George Debnam far Were- im, Eat and 
Russ all deceased) Doug lve in Calgary: Charlot 
(Suitoe in Seat; Flo in Calgary: Gertrude (Hat 
tell at Mentor, Ohio, Eileen (Schukowsky) in Re- 
fina: Barry farms at Churchbidge, with his wie 
Heather an fail. 

Russ Debnam married Mary Scobie and also 
lived at Churchbridge, where he worked at the mine 
until his death. Their children were Pat, Ron (de 
seated), Kathy and Tim, 





George Ellingboe 
by som Sherman 

George Elingboe was bor in 1839 in Norway. 
coming to the U.S.A. in 1862, ‘with his parents 
Liter he bought erin at Belgrade, Minn. ard in 
910, be came to Canada with wife and family set 
ting’ at Churchbridge where he bought grain until 
1920, 

He started as elevator agent for Woodward und 
Co, at Churchbvidge for about seven yeurs. He was 
the first manage ofthe Local Farmers Supply Ca. in 
1917 and assisted in getting the Farmers Elevator 
ready for busines, and was graim buyer for about 
Yea. He bought grain by cated las Tor Woodward 
(Co. about 1920 and 1921, which meant that he was on 
‘he oad quite ot He used to shovel loads of gai, 
‘when they lod grain from the platform 

'My dad was aditecto inthe Agricultural Society 
foravhile. Besides ourtree ponies, my dad showed 
vegetables and oer items atthe Fair Isl have 2.20 
‘of com about ten inches long that my dad showed and 
04 First prize, My dad liked com and he did some 





experiments with cor. He had thiten diffrent 
Kinds onetime. Charlie Eyestone's had ft of oe, 

‘Tre were sx members i the Ellingboe family 
— Harry, Verda, Sherman, Mildred Raymond and 
Marcus 





Sherman Ellingboe 

vas born in 1903 in Belgrade, Minn. and came 
to Canada with my parents in 1910 and lived in 
Charchoridse, 

Tn 19391 married Mary Rooke and we are sil 
farming in Chateworth District ofthe Churchbridge 
RIM, We eased a number of Shetland poaies for 
which we received awards atthe different local airs, 
Trak pride in my dairy eatle which presently consist, 
of inty Holstein ow. 








ay Bm ot Sharman Ebngooe — 188, Houses head, 


(One of the experiences that 1 remember took 
place Before 1920.'One spring when the water was 
‘ey high i the sloughs around town, some of us 
‘rere out picking pussy willows from the board side 
‘walks — near the telephone office, when Francis 
Rombough fll into the water {grabbed him but 
couldnt hang on. The thi time he went down I 
fred his hair an pulled him out. He ran home 0 
the hovel, with me after him. Francis went upstairs 
‘wile Tun through the dining room were people 
‘ree eating supper — to tell Mrs. Rombough what 
happened. Francs came oat of OK. 

“Another time Iran back to school 1 get Albert 
Levarion was running so fst that ran into a pole 
and knocked ou toth and knocked the wind out of 
‘me. I as put in Rombough’s Hotel all day 0 re 
tuperte. Mes Rombough was a nurse and eared for 
‘many people there. 

‘We haves ll on our farm which i the highest 
spot inthe district. Is been looked at by govern 














rent bots for the many varies of wees end 
Buses that ao 0 

{played ia the Chuchbrdge band about 1918 
The leader vas Me Suede Marchvel Some ot 
the band members were—~ rather Har. Fred Bae 
ken, Bill To and ck Paget, Dewey Eyestone, 
Eimer Levan, Herb Gabe, Eval Kaeding, 1 
Lipton 

"We have four children. Albert maried Betty 
Rash, who with thee fanily Sher, Clinton ahd 
Chad, lve onthe home Farm, Marjorie marred 
Howard Wedrck, who with hi family Cara, Tt, 
Dene and Ron, lve at Gull Lake. Vicki maried 
Jalan Kaminsky amines and they have ary of 
Seon, Kevin nd ana and live in Churcionide, 
Shere Vick also does bidressng, Mae is ss. 
{ay Tr the Posh Corporation i Saskatoon 


‘Thomas A. Fisher 
by daughter Hilda Morran 

My father, Thomas Fisher was born and marred 
Jn England. Dad was a gamekeeper there om large 
state His work was to see that poachers didnot steal 
for shoot game on the estate. He also helped the 
fardeners ofthe estate when he had time, Six chil 
fren were bor to tiem and they could see no Future 
for their fail, They heard lowing tales of the new 
country Canada, where there was los of land for 
fnyone willing to take stand work. They decided to 
0 0 this nw and 

They headed west oo the tan, after landing in 
Canad in 1885. The train took them to. Church 
bridge, They sted on a litle farm inthe Chur- 
bridge district with litle knowledge of life in a 
Pioneer setlement and no deaof the hardships ahead 
Dt them, It was a desolate place — no wees for wood 
to keep them warm, and Worse than that, no wate 
Dad dig sells al over the fam, and wells for other 
people by hand at twenty-five cents per day bat got 
fo water However they managed witha team of oxen 
tnd a hand plow to break up enough land t grow 
Some wheat o get our which was gisted at ile 
Place called Millwood. It was a three-day or longer, 
trip with oxen and wagon. Tt was frozen wheat an 
didnt make very good four, but it along with wild 
owl and deer meat, Kept the faily from Saving. 

[Dad heard that smoke would keep frost away 
th and the alder members of the family bul piles of 
Stra and manut ll around the field of wheat. Fes 
were Kep buring all night to keep the frost away 50 
‘hat we might have beter wheat for flout. 

Frost, along with rare fires and bands of Ini 
ans, who would come demanding food, were among 
the trials of life on that pioneer farm. Ifthe India 
‘were not given food, they woul seal t, My sister 

















writes tht one Christmas the Indians stole ll their 
food. so they had a really hungry Christmas 

ife was hard es everything had to be done by 
hand, sowing, washing on a Board, and carrying 
water AMter spending ten years on the farm ne 
CChurehbridge, Dad heard of the new area ben 
‘opened up on the Gilbert Plains where he was to 
there was Tots of water and wood. He decided 1 g 
and see. He ut and cleared a tril over the mountain 
{orhis valley, When he came toa ccck ful of water 
and tres for wood, he was well pleased and he 
‘eeided tha he need look no farther’ When he came 
back they decided to move, It was in October 1895 
‘when we packed our belongings ina wagon, ted 660 
‘ows behind the wagon and se out for greene ps 
tures in Manitoba, and setled at what Became the 
Halton School District, For many years hunters rom 
the Kinbree-Churchbridge district came up to nt 
‘wildlife inthe mountain park area, with dad as their 
hunting guide. 




















Jack (John) Galbraith 
iby Mes. G. Putland 

Jack Galbraith and family moved to Church: 
bridge from Manitoba. He was hired as manager of 
the Famers Elevator in Oct. 1920 and continued 
there unt the company was dissolved in 1927. He 
eal with grain, coal and ol 

(Mrs. Galbraith died atthe birth of her fourth 
child. Ther children were — Archie, who Became 
Superintendat of the Manitoba Pool Elevators, iv 
ing at Brandon, be is now retired in Parksville, B.C 
John went into the R.C. MP aa 8 now retied in 
Winnipee,Jesie now deceased). Mary lives in On 

Tack remarried in 1923, to May Putland three 
sons were bor to them — Duncan, who served many 
Seas in the R.C.A.R, now rune the Pst Oice st 
Parkville, B.C. Gordon lives at Vietora, B.C. im 
lives wit his mosber at Qualicum Beach 

‘fiend, Otto Pedetson, mentions that be was an 
‘excelent Elevator Manager bt hid a ereat deal of 
trouble with the machinery that had een poorly 
installed, He was well iked by everyone i the com. 
munity 

Jack continued to buy grain after e let Church 
bridge, at Rhein and Yorkton, On retirement in the 
19308, they moved to Qualicum Beach B.C. where 
Jack passed ava. 


G. J. Garbe 
by Fred Garbe 

GJ, Gare came to the North West Trsitres in 
1902, take upa homestead four miles north-east of, 
Bredenbry, Atthe same time he purchased half 








We an... Gate 


section of land thse miles north of Churchbrdge. He 
Brought his family from Wisconsin fo the town of 
Churchbridge in 1903, only to find that his wife and 
Family had to remain on the homestead, or on land 
within si miles ofthe homestead, tobe able to putin 
the homestead duties fora three-year perid, In the 
meantime, Me, Garbe spen most of his ime in open 
ing up his business in the village of Churchbride. 1. 
tumetl out that Mrs. Garbe hao spend many lonely 
tnd unpleasant experiences. on the homestead, 
‘Some Indians il roamed inthe Teritoies and inthe 
By the spring of 1904, Mi: Garbe had purchased 
the handware store from Minhinnick and the harness 
shop, which was large business inthe year, He 
also bought the John Deere agency, aswell as the 
Undertaking Business, which wat also large bus 
ness, The CN R. the Grand Trunk) line was not yet, 
built to Melville and there was no railroad at Calder 
‘orMacNult soto provde service ta large area, Mr 
Garbe was forced to stock a lat thirty or forty 
taskets. In 1912 Mr. Gabe bought out Ami snd 
Brandur Arnason father and son) hardware business 
and moved the stock into his store 
In the fall of 1908 Me. Gare had tried the 
homestead, without clear tile for fry acres of land, 
including a houe. within the village of Church 
bridge, and also purchased another fory-ace pot 
nearby. In 1906, he moved his fai into the village 
And operated al the businesses for twenty years 
Pa” and "Ma" Garbe (ab they were known) lived 
‘on this place util they passed stay a the age of 90. 
in 1908, Mr Garbe and Bud Bal ofthe Yorkton 
Aste bought te ist professional baseball into the 
istrict west of Shoal Lake, Manitoba, and by 110, 
‘Mr. Garbe had managed his team to Bring great fame 
and popularity tothe village of Churchbridee. as far 
ss Shoal Lake, of even Winnipeg t0 the east and 



















Wynyard Foam Lake and Yorkton to the west and 
Whitewood, Welwyn, Broadview andeven Regina to 
the south, They travelled as far as Welwyn and 
Whitewood by hose and bupay and travelled by ain 
from there. Fans ame Irom all over the country to 
watch them play ball 

In1907.G, Garbe played aleading role in geting 
the first en-month schoo term a Churchbrige, and 
in 1915, to get grads ten and eleven into the New 
brik School In 1942 his son Fred, as chairman of 
the schoo! board helped to get grade gwelve classes 
int Churchoridge 

"n 1928, when #14 highway was to bypass the 
village when too many land owners refused to let 
them erss ther farms, Mrs. Garbe donated 10 the 
village of Churehbridge and to the Department of 
Highways sufficient land to build the highway 
through the village. 

The following was related by Pa Garbe in 1948 

My family an arrived in Churehbidge in 1903. 
{eed to farm two miles north of Churchbridge — 1 
broke everythingon he place, except land, Upto tht 
te spent all my lie, since school das, in cites, 
$0 bought out Minkinick Brothers Hardware Store 
and ran same for about twenty ears. 1 was onthe 
School board more than hal the time. I was also on 
the town counel in 1910, 191. and 1912. We put the 
First cement siewalks inthe town and organized 
telephone Cental. Through some manouevering, we 
rmataged to get a smal fice, nto Lopsom store ia 
Jane 1912. Butto our sorrow the Lopison store burt 
‘down in December that same year ands the eovern 
ment would have liked to put in a lager switching 
eer at Churchbrige and there were not enough 
Subscribers, they were act intrested a the time — 
tks they could pet an agreement or contract that 
Someone would guaranice them an office for ten 
‘ears ad that someone would operate the office for 
ihe same ten yeas. So had them put the new office 
into my store and they made an agreement with my 
thuphter Alice tobe the chief government elephone 
hoard operator atthe Chureridge office, with the 
understanding tht her sister or brothers could Work 
i the switchboard at any time 

By the year 1917 the cars and tractors began to 
take the place of the horses so T closed down the 
harness shop and along with my son, Herbert, we 
built and operated the frst car garage in Church 
bridge with my son Herbert as manager and Pete 
Deflpe as mechanic 

‘The following year withthe financial assistance 
of my wo sons, Fred and Herbert, we bought the fist 
‘ects light plant im Churchbridge and when we 
found that we could nat get permission from the 
CR. tocros their ight o-vay tobe ube to supply 














power to our home and farmstead south ofthe tracks 
‘we then supplied power to most ofthe stores in town 
aswell a the public al, the Bank of Toronto, two 
pool halls and the new skating rink sn 1920, 

‘With the assistance of Bert Lewarton, W. Mehis 
1 Montgomery and eters in 191, se Bul public 
hall and a Doctor building in 1920 (for Dr 
MeKenrie), 

‘served onthe schoo! board when the fist brick 
school as built in 1914. Twas for many years 
iectrin the Agricultural Society being vice pres 
‘det for seventeen years, was chairman of the 
Literal organization Here for many years and man 
‘ager ofthe baseball eam, In 1903, spots ike base 
tall was stared by Me: Wooley. and managed by me 
for many years 

But by 1922 my heath was failing and when 1 
hoped to hand dosin the hardware business to some 
‘ofthe family Fran into difficulty as tne of my gies, 
“Tracey (now Mrs, Timmerman), Lorena (now Mrs 
Ashdown), and Eileen (now Mrs. Deckert, had all 
“ecided to make teaching there's profession. Es 
ther went infor government Post fice operation 
While Herbert had bought a garage at Arran, Sask 
and Evald and Pred preferred to farm the section of 
Tand beside the 80 acres inthe village limit. The three 
‘younger girls. Viola (now Mrs. Thompson), Laura 
{now Mrs, Rennenberp), and Clara (now Mis. Ka 
rau) all were stil going to grade school. That ltt 
Alice, with her experience snd knowledge in te 
‘phone work, many beter opportunities in larger cen 
tres and me alone with the store 

idecidedto sel the hardware and furniture stores 
as well a the garage and the undertaking parlor to 
1, Welk, Keeping the John Deere agency and operat 
ing it onthe farm for the next fifteen years, By this 
‘ume my son Freda bought and was operating the 
Skating vik so be kept the light plant bat sold 
Bruce Farquharson tv years ater 











Henry J. Grube and Family 
by daughier Verna Dressler 

Henry Grube was om t Lincoln, Nebraska, in 
1859. Atthe age of twelve, he had to elp his ater 
bw bridges and do ther constriction work, They 
movedto Arlington, Min. where Henry met and in 
1898 mari Rosina Berndt, who was born in 1865, 

Henry and Rosina homesteaded in Wisconsin, 
Because they had no money to clear land Henry 
‘would goto Duluth to work on the docks, loading 
and unloading boats. Tey would work day and night 
Unt the cargo wis unloaded, then rest a day and 
‘work agin day and night to Toad he boat with gran 
Forexpor. 

His wife and three smal children would be lone 








for wocks at a time, Indians would walk into the 
house and help themselves to homemade brad, lard 
for butier and whatever food was avaiable. Mrs. 
Grube was very frightened at fist, but found the 
Indians very honest people, who would repay them, 
by bringing meat, suc 35 venison and wild ducks 

"Me Gabe found the work atthe docks too sre 
vous, The family ade several moves. He worked 
{ seamboilermaker, farmer and carpenter 

1n1922, an aequaitance wh had immigrated to 
Canada persuaded Mr: Grube to invest his money on 
land in Saskatchewan, asitwas “the land of milk and 
honey where the big money wis made.” Finally 
Henry went t se for himself. what Saskatchewan 
‘vas like, When be arrived at Churchbridge, two men 
took him into the Hotel fone had been his fiend) and 
‘would not fet anyone else speak to him uni he had 
Sizned a ten-year apreementto purchase 360 acres of 
Tard fracas pie of $30,000, He was not war of 
the price difference of land Between Seskatchewan 
fin! the U.S.A. and was wnfamiliar with Canadian 
laws. The family were doing well in Minnesota, but, 
the lure of making big money ended in his decision to 
move to Churchbridge, ltr that year. The fal 
with seven children, artved with acaroad of fur 
ture, machinery, wo horses and two cows and started 
farming, 

Henry became a director in the Churchbidge 
Agrcultiral Society. In 1923 or 1924, the govern 
tment started the fis est plots thet Farm (ust, 
‘south of Chuchbridge). They were two and four acre 
Plots, sown to new Varieties of wheat, oats, bate, 
Fye. com and legume crops, First crops were sown 
the area using commercial fertilizer Everything had 
tobe rocorded — rainfall, yield, stability of ops. 1 
recall hay crops infested with moles that had tbe 
trapped, Sow thistle, Canada thistle and mustard had 
tobe picked by hand bythe younger children. Cana- 
tian and sow title were heard of in Minnesota, 

isis threshing outit as a Scot engine and a 
large stel separator The second was & large Case 
‘eamengine Many yeats threshing lasted until after 
the snow came. They had a crew of eight stook 
teams, a separator man, engineer, fireman, water 
tan, and 10 field pitchers. 

Ti was very’ tenuous forthe housewife to feed 
such crew. Breakast consisted of cooked porridge 
Fred potatoes, bacon, eggs, homemade bread, jam 
and jell and ots of coffee and tea. There Was or 
ing lunch that had to be sent out at 9:30 a.m. and 
then dianer of potatoes, meat, vegetables, salad 
pickles and many varieties of pie Inthe afternoon for 
Tune, large pa of diferent kinds of sandwiches. 
‘cookies, cake and coffee was trought out wi os 10 
rink, cold and hot, Supper usually was around 




















ight, earlier when the snow fll. The horses had to 
be witered and fed, unharessed and bedded down 
with fresh straw before the men could have their 
Supper which was another fll meal forthe house 
wet prepare 

“The nen slept in tis of homes, empty gran 
aries, hay lots ay place that was available. Some of 
their ling places were infested with bed bugs or 
thicken mites so the men Would tke thei pillows 
fin! blankets and spend the night in hay slacks or 
Straw ples, How excited the schoolchildren would 
fet when they heard the twelve o'clock diner whis 
fe from the steam engine. I so tiling that one 
never forgets 

1 1932, Me. Grube ha the farm over three gu 
ters aid for and thousands of bushels of gain forthe 
Tastpayments, He rented extra and, wanting to make 
sure that he had plenty of grain fr those final pay 
ments, Then the depression set in. He shipped 
arload of barley. hoping fora good price. When the 
Tetums arrived he hada cheque for S18.09. after 
paying the Freight. With all the worthless grain on 
Find, he cou nt get enough cash vo make the final 
payments, The lndlod foreclosed and he lst al his 
lite’ earings. 

He then had to look for another place to ive, He 
moved his family south of Langenburg, and in 933, 
he passed sway, atthe age oF 67. having been in oot 
health the lst couple of yeas. 

Te Grube family included: Linda, who married 
Gotlieb Pee, in 1929. They had one son. Orville 
‘As a matter of interest, Git Pede could speak 
fiveditferent languages. Fora few years (1927-1930) 
they hada grocery business in J. R- Welks Hardware 
Store. After that he id fine carpenty work. He died 
i 1940, Linda ded in 1952 

Josephine married aes Terbull and lived in 
Vancouver Edwatd married Clara Stuckey and lives, 
at Mattoon, Mlinois. Eleanor went to Portnd 
Oregon, George married Helen Krill and lives i 
Saskatoon, Harold mared Lily Remus and lived at 
Langenburg. Harold died in 1973. Vera. the young 
ext daughter, martied Ewald Remus and farmed 
Southwest of Langenbury unil he passed away in 
1960. They had thee chien, Marlene (Reid), Gor 
‘don and Karen (Downey) 

Mrs, Rose Grube made her home with daughter 
Vera. She had been ill for many years and bed 
ridden forthe last two years of her lie. She loved 10 
reminisce wit friends. She also enjoyed reading her 
Bible and other books, knitting, cooking, eardening 
fand quilting, She was 2 member of the E.U.K 
Homemakers Club. She did i 196. The following 
year, Verna maried Fred Dressler and she now lives 
in Chrehbridge, where Fred passed away in 1980. 
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James Heasman 
by granddaughter Kay Todd 

‘Grandparents, James and Hannah Heasman came 
to Churehbridge area from England in 1888. They 
brought their son William (Bill), Frances Eth 
Judy) (ho later marred John’ Baimbidge) and 
Emily Gere, who later macied James 3. Basken. 

In England the family had lived in Sussex. There 
srandpa James Heasman was a Butler and gardener 
for Lord Delaware (ater whom the State inthe USA 
's named). The Lord Delaware was involved with 
ficlture and horticulture afar, 
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Grandpa Heasman farmed north-west of Church- 
bridge onthe farm nov owned by Russ Sekundiak 

Billy was onthe next farm east now owned by Wood 

row (Chuck) Wassow, He returned to England and 
trought out his bride Alice (Rice). 

Times and Hannah moved nearer town tthe v 
triangle of land a the west end of Vincent Avenue 
bout 1900, ‘There they hada garden and a large 
freenhouse. He had masces of eatful flowery 
pansies and exotic dahlias secmed his favorites. Later 
Feith Judy) moved to take care of her parents, James 
pasted sway in 1924 and Hannah in 1926, 

“dy later moved into Churchidze tothe comer 
‘of Vincent and Raikes Steet. After her death in 1945, 
Mother (Emily Basken) moved tothis house. Mother, 
Tved there uni 1963 when she came to live ith me 
in Montreal uni her death in 1965. Te level apple 
tree which blooms each year in the itl park area 
neaty there the house once stood, seem to be a 
tribute and a memorial other great love of flowers 
and ature 


Terrenz Heinrich Family 
by the grandchildren 

Terrenz and Caroline Heinrich arsed in Church 
tide in 1907 From Minnesota, They farmed where 
George Zick now farms, south of Churchbridge 
‘When they arived het Family Sophia, Jha, Ema, 
Lydia, Sylvia, Gilbert and Clarence range from age 
twenty-two {0 eight years, Later they built a new 
home in Churchbridge where they retired 























Sophis married Walter Meyer and lived in Los 
Angeles. 

“ohn married Clara Dettnan in 1909. They 
farmed at Chuchbridge. Their daughter Emma no 
resides in Moose Aw, Son Claude married Clara 
Mintrant. Claude had the draying business in 
CChurchbridge fom 1956 and also started working for 
the town of Churchbridge when the water and sewer 
were bough tothe town in 1963. They bulla house 
‘rest ol Churchbridge and there they retired in 1970, 
Where they stil live. Son Lawrence married Rita 
Reles and they lve on their farm west of Church 
bridge and Lawrence works at the potash mine. They 
have Tour sons — Grant, Robert, Harold and Alvin. 
John Heinrich passedway in 1932 andhis wifeClara 
in 1966. 

Enima marred Alphonse Kromrey and had wo 
children — Florence (Skaalerad} and Harvey. (See 
Kronirey and Skalerud history”) 

[edia maried Walter Whitmarsh in 1909. They 
hada family of tee — Mabel (Manvel), ler who 
letthe dist nd Mion who married Emma Keene 
(Gee Keone history). Walter Whitmarsh came from 
‘Ontario and was the fist permanent C.PR. station 
fgent in Churchbridge in 1904, He moved o Boden 
‘bury where he sas station agent uni 1949, Water 
pase away in 1953 and Lydia in 1963 

Sylvia maried Russ Hemphill Russ and Ken 














Hemphill owned a general store in Churchbridge 
including the post office. Sylvia and Russ looked 
ater the post afi for many years, They moved 0 
Bredenbury where Russ passed away in 1931. Sylvia 
‘moved to California and pased away in 194 

Gilbert married Floence Zimmerman and they 
farmed in the Churehbeidge and Bredenbry area a 
wells Being in the machinery and lumber Business 
in both towns, They fad seven children — Cecil 
‘Wayne, Gerald, Roy, Harvey. Deberra and Barbara 
Florence passed away in 1960, and Gilbert (Gib) now 
lives with his som Roy in Regina 

Clarence married Phils Buchberger of Langen- 
burg in 1914. They lived in Churehbidge where they 
wed a general store, after selling his dzaying bus 
hess. In 1958 they sold their store and moved to 
Rezina where Clarence worked for the Army and 
Navy store for many years, They moved out © Co 
‘guitlam, B.C., where son Lionel was in business and 
Giarence is sill employed in Field's Men's Wear 
Their elder son, Ciford, also lives in Coquitlam. 


The Fred Hicks Family 
by Mrs, Eileen Basken 

Fred Hicks was born in New York State, und 
moved to Minnesota where he married Emmeline 
Dowd, who had been boen in Pennssvaia and had 
‘moved tothe mid-west inher ealy teens, 





They had 4 family of twelve children, five of 
whom were brought with tern when they moved to 
CChurcbridge by tran in 1904, they were Eta, Fo, 
Kate, Eva and Edwin 

“The Fred Hicks family lived in town for @ short, 
1 then bought land four miles west, of what is 
tow No. 80 highay, Later they moved to Kandahar 
tere they farmed nil Fred's death in 1914. His 
brody was returned o Churchbridge for bara and his 
wife, Emma returned fo Churchbxidge o keep house 
forhsr bachelor son, Jes, who was operating livery 
stl. Mrs, Hicks later ved with het daughter, Mis. 
(Call and died atthe age of 9. in 1947 

mest Hic, another son raveled by tam and 
wagon to homestead at Kandshar. He maried Chi 
tint Meyers in 1906, They aso lived in ater places, 
including Churchbridge and Bredenbury. He 
Farmed, te worked at various other bs, and e also 
worked forthe CPR. dering these year until he 
reed and moved tothe cost, where his 660 chil 
ten, Vers (White) and Ralph also live. 

Esta married Charles Dili in. 1905 (See Dilin 
Stary) Flo marvied We. Tur of Bredenbuty, They 
had ane son Gervas living in Yorkton. Kate marred 
Nelson Appleton at Kandahar and went to fowa, 

Envin was about sx years old when fe came to 
CChurchbridge with his paren and attended schoo! 
here. Later they moved to Kandahar. When he re 
tured o Churchbridge. he worked a the livery barm 
for Jess Hicks and after Jess bought a fri, Erwin 
reed the livery stable fr five years, He marred 
Mabel Vollen in 1919 and they farmed a short while 
nort<as of Churchbidge. Moving to Bredenbury 
theboueht the livery stable from W. Tot and operated 
itor forty years. During tat time, be was aso doing 
the draying and farming withthe assistance of Bs 
only son, Claie They are stil ving in Bredenbury 
{Chair maried Alice Wilson and they have to chi: 
fren Melvin, and his family live in Churchbri 
he works a the Potash mine, Evelyn married Sam 
MeKee and they now live in Regina 

va died when about twelve years old 

ess made his home in Churchbridge. He farmed, 
operate the livery sable and retired here, He ma. 
rid Eel Gadson andthe hed one dauter, Ruth 
‘After Jess’ death, Ethel went o Lloydminster where 
‘he was employed as «housekeeper for many years. 
Ruth marred David Kasson of Lioydminster. 

‘Will te oldes son of Fred, sso lived ere atone 
time and then returned to Minnesota, 

‘Gus, worked at farms around Churehbrdge and 
ws also employed by the C.N.R. main line con 
Stucton His on, Harry, attended school in Chueh 
bridge and Pennock, Gus moved to Washington, 

Clyde also came to Churehbridge, He bovght 























land south of Bud Boreen’s home. He and his wife 
Daisy moved to Washington 

Pearl marred inthe USA. 

ith married Cherie Hall in Minnesota. (s 
Hall history) 





Magnus and Kristin Hinriksson 


by G. J Markusson 








‘Mc ae es. Magnus Henson, 


Magnus Hinrksson and his wife Kristin were 
both born in Iceland, Asa young man he became a 
Fisherman and earned his livelihood with the fishing 
lets. In 1887, he maied Kristin Gisiason and one 
wee intr the lel their homeland: destination, Can 
‘ala, Aer bre stop-over in Winnie. the ett by 
tain to Langenburg, N-W-T., and then to the new 
seulement north-west of there which was being se. 
Hed by Icelanders and became known as the 
Thingvalla Disret. They were welcomed by friends 
who had emigrated earlier, and were able o provide 
Shelter fr them 

“Magnus was able to get employment working st 
railway constriction withthe Manitoba and Nort 
‘west lay Company that was pushing its way 
westward af the time. AL the same time he made 
prepirations for a home of their own, He home- 
eaded on the SE #4 22-22-32 Wist, and in 1891 in 
January they moved into their home, with their 2 
year old daighter,Ingibjor. 

Ty 1908 the homestead was sokd and land was 
purchased about five miles northeast of Church 
bridge. This location being close toa lake and well 
sheltered was ideal for mixed farming, Here alae 
Awveling was erected, barns and ou-buildings. With 
good managerial ability and many hours of bard 
Ishour the couple continued to prosper and ad 10 
their holdings. 


























In 198 the Hinrkssons sold the home farm and 
‘moved info the village of Charchbridge. Here they 
Continued to carey on a small farm operation, and 
their home was always open to friends and visitors 
from far and near Magnus often expressed his regres 
that eiteumstances, over which he had no conto 
prevented him from acquiring schooling. In eeand, 
fs required by the Sate, he was taught to read and 
‘writ This was Usually done inthe homes and some 
Times bythe clergy. On arial in Canada he quickly 
decided wo lear the English language an preferable 
flso to writes This objective became a realty and 
hae was able to actively pla apart inthe public ie of 
the community. While on the farm, the Thingvalla 
post office wis in his care for atime. He was one of 
Those tht worked forthe formation ofthe Thingvalla 
SiD. and served as tstee for leven years, Later he 
took am ative part inthe Churchbridge School, ser 
ing as trustee for over fen years, a8 chalman or 
seeretary-treasurer. He was afin Believer in the 
benefits tha could be derived from the co-operative 
movement. He became a life member ofthe United 
Grin Growers Association, was a strong supporter 
of the Churchbridge Creamery” Association and & 
Charter member of the Icelandic Library in 
‘Thingvalla and Hibraran for several years. He en: 
joyed good literature and Icelandic poetry. His pee 
Sonal library consisted of the Icelandic Saga: the 
lasses; periodicals published in Iceland ast many 
‘olumes of poetry in feta 

His ove of Icelandic culture and its language and 
his cancer for young students both herein Canada 
and in ecland was exemplified by 2 git of $000 
kronur about 100) tothe Students Residence inthe 
University of Feeland. In his will he stipolated that 
the net sum of $3000 be left to the proposed Chair in 
Ieelandie Language and Literature in the University 
of Mritoba 

In 1932, with advancing age and filing healt 
“Maggs decided that he would ike to move back 
his farm, which Was now owned by his son-in-aw 
an! daughter Me. and Mrs, Oscar Olson. He arrange 
‘with them forthe purchase of one acre of fn an he 
aa one anda hall storey dveling built there 

Emigrating from land that was barren of forests 
and where very lite soil was found tobe suitable for 
firdening, etc., Magnus was enamored with the 
forests and vegetation in his chosen land. He estab 
Tse homes in four locations and on each he planted 
trees —- maples, evergreens, earaganas, and also 
experimented wiih rut tees, witheonsiderable suc 

Like most pioneer women, Kristin worked right 
slong with her husband performing the many tasks 
thal farming demands, helping with the cre of live- 











stock and with the milking of many cows (by hand, 
handling the milk and cream, making butter, and 
Cheese, and of course, gardening. Amongst the Ice 
Tanders in Thingvalasheepraising was an important 
part he farm operation, Wool vas spun into yan 
Ini was knited ito stockings, mits, underweat 
Sweaters, ete, Much of this work was done in the 
trenings during the wine, after the outside chores 
‘wore finshed In these rafts, Kristin excelled. Her 
Skilfl hands produced many articles which were 
Traded or sol othe merchants i the local towns for 
necessary groceries and household supplies 

Tn 1937 inthe presence of ther family and closest 
relatives, Mags and Kristin celebrated ther golden 
‘wedding anniversay in thet new home on the old 
farmstead, That same yea, atthe age of 80, Magnus 
tied. Shorly after ter husband's death, Kestin 
‘moved back tothe former home in Churchbrige. In 
1939 Keistin was named Dame of the Order ofthe 
Faleon by King Christan of Denmark and Iceland 
and the government of Ieland, The honour was 
presented in recognition ofthe contribution which 
Fer husband an she made tothe perpetuation of the 
Icelandic language. She ded in 1943, 

“Ther union had been blessed with three daugh- 
ters, who all atended Thingvalla School and were 
tneouraged by ther paren t0 futher their educa 
tion, Ingiborg attended the Manitoba Agricultural 
College specializing in Dairy Products and earaing 
‘stnetion im butter making. Inthe early years of het 
marriage to A. Oscar Olson, she was sought out 
judge at several agricultural fairs throughout south 
fast Sask. Jorunn ("Jo") attended the University of 
‘Manitoba, eraddting witha B.A. in 1916, She stud 
ted law and i the examination preceding her cll 0 
the bar, she won a scholarship forthe highest stand- 
sng in the class. 

She marie Walter Lindal of Winnipeg. layer 
and daring the first four years oftheir mariage. they 
Practise law in partersbip. lin Kristin radusted 
From St, Mary's Academy in Winnipeg, choosing 
teaching esa profession and tht many years. She 
Inarfed a Concordia Distt Farmer, Gis Markus 











Otto Itterman Family 
by son Eval 

Mr and Mrs. Oto Iterman and children Ericka, 
Adit and Edith came to Canada from Germany in 
1929. I took seven days by ship to Quebec and 
another four days by tain to Chorchbridge. They 
‘were met atthe satonby Ed Brenner and stayed with, 
hin uni fal, Then they moved tothe present George 
Zick farm, In March 1930, son Wally was born 

Inthe sping Oto was hired by Henry Apland and 


the family moved there with the children atending 
Resres School. The following spring Otto was hired 
by Emil Kaeding. ‘The family moved again to the 
Zk frm and then to town forfour years. Anciher 
fon, Eval was boen i 1931 

“They moved agtin about four miles south of 
CChrchbridge to the "Park farm" owned by Emil 
Kaeding, where they stayed forthe remainder ofthe 
fourteen years that Otto worked for the Kaeding. 

‘Orta walked home every Saturday evening and 
as always onthe job by 7a. on Monday mom 
ing. Meanwhile Mrs, Iterman looked alter the chi 
dren, planted a large garden and tended some 
Tnestock which they acquired since a bar and well 
water was available to them thet. Edith, Wally, and 
Ewald tended Churchbridge School, walking the 
‘stance 

1985 Oxo bought a quarter section noth of 
CChurehbridge and in 1948 he bought the Lew 
Wasson farm, which they’ farmed uni they relied 
into Churehbridge in 1960. Their children: Ericka 

rs, John Eyjolfson) lives in Churehbridee: Adel 
Nickel lives in Vancouver: Edith (Mss. Ar South) 
lvesin Regina: Wall and wife Alice Hive in Clear, 
Ewald and wife Iris (Horeen) live in Churehbridge 
‘ith thet children Gay, Layne, Ervol and Zane 

Ewald was on the Town Council fora number of 
years, and wis also of the arena board and on the 
fhurch council. The entire family Belongs to the 
Concordia Latheran Church 

“The Oto ltermans ae bh in their eighties and 
living in their own bore 








Ewald R. Kaeding 
by daughter Jeanette 

Me. Ewald Kaeding was born at Fall Creek 
‘Wisconsin in 1993. He was born on the seventh day 
ofthe seventh month, the seventh child in the ail 
bor seven years before the tur ofthe century snd 
his clasmaes in High School numbered seven, 





val ang Aina Kaeaeg Fam, Oot, Jane, Loy and 
eae 


Mr. Kacdings father died when Ewald was 860 
years old and his childhood was elouded with a great 
{eal of illness. School days at the tur ofthe century 
‘were happy ones withthe main interest in baseball 
fishing. then an education. His education included 
rise fessons on the piano and als trumpet lessons 
‘hich led to many happy hours of entertainment 

He had his first inp atthe age of mine when his 
‘mother took him to Nocth Dakota, where he fished 
Through the fe inthe Souris River At the age of 
fourteen he travelled to Churchbridge and Saltcoats 
to visit his sister Mary, Mrs, Bill Meis, oho al hat, 
time was living in Saltcots. He also stayed with his 
beter Emil who lived south of Charchbridge, They 
travelled to Kamsack by buggy and spent a night in 
Dotkabor igs ad te hungry Nes ha day 

"Ais time his mother began buying and forthe 
folder members of the family, Mary and Emi, in 
Saskatchewan 

‘When Ewald was 17. be accompanied his mother 
tw New York, where they set sal for Rorimouth, 
England, France andthen intoGermany. They stayed 
in Germany for oe Year where they travelled both 
Central German and the Northern part of Germany 
They retuned fo Fall Creek in 1912, where Ewald 
returned toschool, After completing high schoo, he 
helped on the fem uni 1916, 

Tn February 1916, his mother gave him a statin 
‘Canada by purchasing section of land an shipping 
sx horses to Canada, The first year he seeded 11S 
‘acres to wheat and that fl os itll to Black Rust, 
He batched during the fist year while making trips 
bck and forth to Wisconsin, Daring one of these 
trips he convinced twenty year okt Alvina Hee to 
‘become his wife. They arrived in Churchbridge and 
fhe wedding took place the next day on April 29, 
1917. They took their honeymoon ride out to the 
homestead in'a buggy, and moved into 2 granary. 
Alsoin the granary vas a smal pile of eed rain and 
in another comer was feed forthe horses. The fur 
tee included bed, stove ad table fom which Mes, 
Kaeding served meals toseven carpenters all summer 
without the ad of any conveniences. 

Daring this first summer the Kaeding home was 
being built. The full wo storey house with lumber, 
‘carpenters, and pint all added up to the total of 
$2750.00. Mrs. Kaeding then had the pleasure of 
Furnishing er home inthe latest fashion othe period 
which she did in excellent taste. This home stil 
Standing and sin excellent condition 

‘Both Mr. and Mrs. Kaeding worked very hard 
‘rush eutting, breaking land, picking roots and doing 
many tasks that went withthe at of farming. The 
Farm prospered and by 1920 they were able to build 3 























new barn 30 x 60 feet along with ether buildings, 
tilde asthe years went by. 

Ewald bought his ist car in 1919 fora sum of 
‘$890.00, Laer this was traded in forthe ist en- 
‘losed cri the area, a Ford Model T which became 
Known asthe "Kacing Glass Cage," The first tac 
tor was «Waterloo Boy. the grandad of the John 
Deere. Alo in 929 Ewald purchased a20 HP ester 
pillar crawler tractor, which he Kept uni the 1940's 
Blthough it as not used great deal due to the 
tlepression. He got his fist rubber-tired tractor in 
TOYS. Another fist inthe district sas a9-for Case 
Combine on steel wheels, Thee years later he bought 
his fist self propelled combine from Co-op Impl 
ments During the ity years thatthe Kaeding spent 
‘on the farm producing wheat, ous, barley lax and 
rapeseed, they were never hailed Ou. 

‘During te early years «small herd of cate was 
kept and Mrs. Kaeding shipped hatching eges (© 
‘Yorkton for many’ yeas 

"The socal sie of Ewald’ fife was very active 
since he was very interested in sports and msi, He 
‘vasa to play the trumpet, puta, mandolin, ban- 
jo. violin and piano, Foramumbe of years he played 
Inthe Bohemian Band in the Dovedale district. 

Curling was another great love and though he 
insisted that he was not a good cue, he did have a 
Few moments of glory He ha the oy of geting ito 
the South Saskatchewan finals one year. When be 
‘was 71 year old he curled in Esterhazy with is son 
Lloyd! who came trom Ontario to curl with his dad 
“They won the fist event. The following week he 
cuted inthe Farmer's Spiel in Yorkion with his son 
Roger, where they alsocame home with prize. Mr. 
Kaeding, foo enjoyed curling in her pee-eierent 

‘Mr Kaeding was prominent in many community 
affairs, He firmly believed in tbe capacity of the 
individual and the community to help themselves by 
tifective education and proper orpantzation. He 
‘worked constantly to achieve these goals by taking a 
prominent part in the organization of many’ fat and 
Community co-operative o sel-heip enterprises. 

During the 1920' he acted as secretary tothe 
Breeder's Assocation, he served as a member ofthe 
Farmer's Elevator, and later as acommitee mem 
terof Saskatchewan Wheat Pool fortwenty years, He 
served two terms onthe Soh Rural Telephone Co. 
be also served as secretary ofthe local school board 
for many years then as secretary of the Agricultural 
Society during the 30's. For six years he was on the 
auditing committe for the Credit Union and was a 
‘constant board member ofthe local Co-op Associ 
tion for twenty-five years, as chairman for ten of 
those years. He also acted as secretary-teasuer of 











the Rink Assocation for 3 numberof years and was 
‘manager of bal team during the 40. The Kaedings, 
there members ofthe Fist English Latheran Church 
Sihich met in ome fora numberof years. 

Ewald died on April 6h, 1967 just 23 days before 
the couple were to celebrate their 50th Wedding 
‘Anniversary 

‘Alvina continue to five im the district for many 
years and now resies in the care home at Langen 
bore, Mrs. Kaeding received a life membership in 
the Homemakers Club in 1951, of which she way 4 
charter member. 

“The Kaedings cased a family of four children, 
Te eldest: Mrs, Glen Pederson has a aly of three 
its all of whom are maried and have families of 
their own and all reside in Alberta Jeanete, the 
secon daughter, marred Paul Scholz who farms jest 
fut of Churehbridge, and raised a family of five 
Allen, Jamie, Susan, Sally and Murray. Roger. after 
‘completing Diploma course in Agrcutue athe U 
‘FS. took aver the home fam. He marced Phyllis 
‘Maben of Salcoats and they have a faily of three 
‘Warren, Bradley, and a girl, Leslie. Lloyd received 
his Jepree in Engineering from the U. of S.. married 
{gi from Ontario and is now working Tor Atomic 
Enerey in Chalk Rivet. Ontario. They have two 
‘augers and reside in Pembroke. Ontario 





The Paul Scholz Fami 
by Janet 

Paul and Janet Scholz moved to thei frm, one 
mile south of Churchbidge inthe sping of 1952, 
ns power, sins Water, sans punt sans everything 
There was no place to go but up so the drive for set 
‘improvement began. Seventeen years and five chil 
tron later, 1969 they were awarded the District Mas: 
ter Farm Family Avatd, which vas sponsored by the 
Saskatchewan Government. BY that ime, their (wo 
teenage sons, Allan ad Jie, had been instrumen 
tain the arm and home improvements, their favorite 
tng theirown swimming pool in the back yar. The 
toa younger gis, Susan ad Sally, took over house 
hold duties to enable their Mom to continue the 
family centennial projects which consisted of stone 
masonry, such s slone wll, benches, sunken garden 
pools. walks and soon, assisted by the Youngest son 
Muay 

Meanwhile their father Paul, while busy with 
farm operations, was also very ative in community 
projects such as Telephone Co. Secretary of Co-op 
forsix yeas, school trustee eighieen years President, 
of local Community College committee for two 
Years. chuteh boards — 22 yeas, 4H, hockey and 
uring 

(AS the children matured all were able to be 





chosen through 4H selections 10 be delegates 0 
‘aris provinces from East to Wester Canad, This 
proved s postive motivating force thelr lives as 
the all alended University to obtain depres in the 
Collegeof Agriculture forthe bays andthe College of 
Home Economics forthe girls. Allan obtained is 
Degree in Edication as well. Meantime the chien 
rotted their Mom (0 Take evening University 
clases in Yorkton towards her depree while she 
worked as schoo! secretary, 

‘Over the years Janet hal been busy with such 
soups as Homemakers for 27 years. Agricultural 
Society Curling club active in Missionary League of 
the Latheran Church serving im various capacities 
locally. in District and Provincial boards traveling as 
far as Alabama, and then to Minneapolis for Leader 
‘hip courses. She served at Mistess of Ceremonies 
fortwo Provincial conventions and presently works 
a Youth counsellor and Bible sty teacher. locally 

Paul and Janet were able to enjoy a ip to Hawa 
Followed a few years later by a trp to Bast Asia to 
‘ist their eldest son in Thailand who was working 
there as a CUSO Rep. the Dominion Government 
He spent three years there working on agriculfral 
improvements before moving to Africa todo CUSO 
work there. Meantime. his brother Jamie, and his 
Wife net are now settled in Shellorook with their 
daughters. Regan and Rach. 

san marted Al Johnston, Pharmacist graduate 
in 1980.'Sally snd Murray’ pian to continue their 
Suis atthe University of Stskatchewan 








Roger Warren Kaeding 
by Roger 

Roger was bor at Churchbridge and took all of 
his schooling there as well asa 2-yea diploma course 
in Agriculture at the University of Saskathe wan, 

Roger fatmed with his father and mother until 
1961, when he marie the former Phils Maben of 
Salcoas. Phyllis was a teacher and she taht st 
Dovedale Schoo! for one year ater they were mar 
ried. She then sete into aising their thre children 
wn Warren born in 1962. Bradley born in 1964. and 
Leslie was boen in 1968, all n 4H 

Roger. Phyllis and Family are presently farming 
the orginal farm of Ewald Kaeding which now con 
sists of two sections. As well as grain farming. they 
also raise Purebred Plled Hereford ctl 

Editors note: The whole family is involved in 
‘community and agricuturl activities, sucha Roger 
inthe Agricultural Society for thiny years locally, 
dnd also hasbeen on the district and provincial level 
4 member of the local Wheat Poo! Tor seventeen 
{years on the church boat, the 4-H, aswell s other 
‘organizations, Phyllis was a member of the Home 


ak as, is Sunday Schoo! teacher 
{teaser ofthe Schoo! Band Assocation, a diector 
fn the AB. Society for over ten years and alias 
feady to help im community activities. The childen 
ae also involved in schoo! band and High School 





Clara and Adolf Karau 
by Clara 

{donot remember too much about the homestead 
Years of my parents, Gustav and Laura (Kaeding) 
Garbe. They came to Canada from the USA. in 
1903, homesteaded north of Churchbidge tora fer 
Yeas. then moved into town where da ran a a 
Ware store. During this time he farmed as wel 

They rise ther Family of eleven there Herbert 
Tiacy. Alice, Lorena. Fre, Esther Ewald, Eileen 
Clara, Laura and Vols 

Tater, did sold his business to J. R. Welk, Dad 
‘was interested in sports and especially in baseball 
He coached a team for several years, He also served 
‘on many committees which were needed to establish 
a community. the focal far being one 

Mather was more interested im gardening and 
entered many items the fais In er ler yeas she 
had a big vegetable garden and very much enjoyed 
sivingavay vegetables. She also hada flower garden 
‘hich boaght much joy to many as they passed by. 

“They both were very generous heared and never 
tuned anyone aay if im need, even if at times they 
had very lie themselves, 

‘They were members of the Peace Lutheran 
(Church which they fathully attended. 

“They were never rich in earthly possessions but 
were very rich intends and G's pace 

When I was a teenager there was very litle work 
to bead and wages were eight dollars a month 

So T jumped feom the pan into the Fie: 1 got 
marie, 

In 1933 1 maried Adolf Karau, Adolf came to 
‘Canada in 1928 from Poland. He was in Ontario for 
ne yea, then came west to Churchbridge where he 
Worked asa frm hand until we were marred 

‘Ado came o Canada becatse the futre for him 
in Poland looked bleak as farm and was very scare 

Ate we were marred we maved to farn north 
‘west of Churchbridge where we farmed for forty 
Years, Tere we raised ou family of seven: Douglas, 
‘Adela Elaine, Walter, Violet, Pred and Caroline 

‘Because we were married inthe depresson years 
‘we started farming on the proverbial shoe string. 

Things got very bad before they started to im- 
prove, AS we had no water on our farm AdoIt had 
haul water forthe livestock and house inthe sumer 
and melt sow i the winter It was a peat day when 








‘he municipalities helped the farmers dig dugouts for 
their water supply 

‘Being afar wite inthe thirties and forties was 
hard lonely and depressing as one was a wife. moth 
é. chore bay and hited man, with long days of hard 
‘wark Everyone worked eighteen hoursa day with no 
ay for overtime 

Because there were no conveniences of any kind 
cone had to make brea chur butter, wash clothes on 
washboard by hand, cary in and ou the water and 
‘wood, sow and mend, nurse and be secretary besides 
‘doings thousand other jobs. raked an stacked hi. 
Stooked grain and helped thresh for many year. 
‘There were two things for sure on the farm. no 
unemployment and no wages, 

‘We also rise some turkeys to get the hilden a 
sinall gift and a few oranges. nuts and candy for 
Christmas which was the oly time they ever pot any 








‘Wenever hada phone for filleen yeats orca for 
twenty years and when we dd get acarthere were no 
roads for many moce years 

| know shat i¢ means to be peniless. tired 
lonely and disappointed bat Iwas never hungry be 
‘cause we raised our wn meat and vegetables and di 
a Targe amount of caning. Alo hauled wood 10 
town in the winter pay for ea. cofle. sugar sal 
yeas and four: everything ese as a aur 

‘The word “charge isa bad word for me a forty 
seats ago you suid iin shame and only when vou. 
twere in desperate need Keep body and soul 
ether 

There were few opportnitis forthe young peo: 
ple. There was litle entertainment of mone. only 
‘vork, Holidays were never heard of so young people 
Soon moved on. looking for sreener pastures. 

"With the passing of time, with beter crops and 
prices, power machinery and electricity. life im 
proved and became easier 

“To have been a farm wife then one halt be as 
‘trong as Samson, as wise as Solomon ads patent 
as 1b, 

‘ur family: Douglas married Frieda Thiele 
“Their children are Timothy. Debrah and Carl, 

‘Ala marcied Carl Swanson. Their chilten are 








Faith, Grace and David 

Flaine marred Gerald Bliss and had one child, 
Caroline 

‘Waller marred Martha Davis. Their children are 
Daniel and Christine 

ed arsed Shirley Kapetz. Their children ae 
Pamela and Yvonne 









Mrs. Leona Kelly (King) recalls 

‘My mother Mis. King. was principal of the 
CChurcheridge Schoo! from 1914-1921. There were 
two teachers with Grades 1-10 went to Yorkton for 
Grade Il. I taught for two yeats, afer Normal in 
Yorkton 

‘Afr we boarded with the Montgomery's who 
tived over the rairoad tracks, We then Bot & house 
‘opposite Lewarton's be yellow house 

"Teaching was very pleasant at Churchbidge. A 
Mise Foster was the ft Elementary teacher. 1915. 

"We left for Winnipeg, July. 1922, <0 could g010 
the University AMter one year at Manitoba Univer 
sity I retumed to Churchbridge to teach for three 
months. Me Robertson was principal, then clases 
wee very large. 

Mymther received 00.002 month salary and 
pot $1000.00 4 yea 

‘We had wonderful times sleigh-rding out vo the 
county. fost suppers, and skating every night at he 
rink. 

Bill Pare was second manager of the Bank of 
Terontoat Churehbrige. He's deceased and his wie 
isina nutsing home in Winnipe. 

"We pal 25¢ a can for drinking water to be deliv 
cred, Eggs were Se a dozen, 








‘The Leslie Keene 
by daughter Emma Whitmarsh 

The Leslie Keene family moved into Church 
bridge in the fall of 1923, Dad had been appointed 
Seetetary-treasurer of the RoM. of Churchbride 
‘211 in December 1922, ut until the fall of 1923, 
fed commuted 40 work from his farm in the Ken 
sington Lake distit. The family at that time, con 
Sse of thee children, Stanley, Emm and Richard 
{Dick but another son, Howard was ben in Churet 
bridge 

ad and mother had both worked inthe Church 
bridge area prior to their marriage. Upon is atival 
inCanada, Dad workedon the fam of WH. Minbin 
nck, westf the village. About the same ime, mod 
rvs employed in the E, A. Lewarton home 

‘Our home in Churchbridge was always rented 
seconimodation, du to the uncertainty ofthe RM, 
(Otic remaining in Churchbridge. We lived a short, 
time ina house stated om the sit ofthe present Co 
‘op Store, then moved into the Anglican Vicarage 
Which had large yard and adjoining pasture. This 
property included the present site of the 
Saskatchewan Power Otic’ east to Lovel St. and 
ortho Rathgeber Ave. This was the scene for about 
ten happy ative, growing years, It provided plenty 
‘of room for imaginative play or just a quiet walk 
through the grass and bushes searching out the 














darkest violet and listening to the bids son. The 
paste provided grszing. too, fora gentle Holstein 
Eowe which supplies the Taily sith milk He as nt 
‘ncommon af tht time for villagers to keep cows, 
Chickens or pigs. to aygment the family larder. Out 
last years of residence in Churchbridge were inthe 
IM Hlnrickson home of Vincent Ave. Besides home 
idk a furnace, this property aforded a covered 
Wood shed. garage, a well. a big red barn and 
pasture. How we appreciated the garden space 00 
Withis wel established rhubarb rots few aspber. 
1 canes and plums from our own gurden! 

All these yeas. drinking water was hauled in 
«ream cans fom ell on Bil Olver arm south 
‘estof the village distance of about to miles. of 
from. R- Kaeding’ well onthe farm aaw owned by 
hisson Roger. Whenever we visited relatives in Br 
nbury, we would take the cream ean alone and 
bring back fesh water. Iwas never wasted. Though 
the gears as our milk supply increased, we had 
‘ured Tew customers fort. We sold milk at 8108 
Garand whipping cream was IOs for pnt sealer. 

Dad was Secretary easier for the Village of 
CChurchoridge and was active in all areas of com 
‘minty endeaver He and mother both enjoyed cul- 
ing and cards, Card parties in homes were popula, 
titer whist or bridge, with as many tables a8 our 
ose could accommodate 

Some of the big evens in the entertainment field 
ofthe day were: the Agricultural Society Whist and 
Dance: the Chatauqua that brought in some good live 
¢netanment: the thre-act plays performed by local 
talent under the dtection of Me and Mr, V. Cline, 
that vere actimax tothe annual fowl supper. Noto 
heoverlooked were the school and ehureh programs 
that were enthusiastically enfered into and sup. 
pred 

‘Sport as no as organized as today, but was very 
‘much apart of our lives. My brothers and enjoyed 
A sports and were eager participants. The School 
Feld Days were a big event in our youth. Mey were 
‘sully eld on May 2th and involved Bredenbury, 
CChurchbridge and surounding schools. The day's 
‘evens gan witha parade —each school with theit 
‘own banner and school cheer mde their presence 
Known. There were award to the boy and gil win 
ning the most point for our school. fn 1933 Thad the 
joy of being that gil The summer was dost with 
Spots days and country school picnics. T used (0 
enjoy geting out to some of them as well a8 to our 
‘own July th sports, sometimes as part ball team, 
‘ter times with the family. 

Dad and mother were members of the United 
Church. Dad taught a Sunday Schoo class and math 
er was active inthe Ladies Aid, Dad was also an 








active member of the Masonic Lodge. Dad passed 
ay in 1958 then motor and amy moved ack 0 

“The Fest spring Uncle Erwin Hicks put the erop 
in for us because we had nether implements nor 
horses. In return, my braters worked for him daring 
harvest and on other projects elated to his dray 
business. Dick and Hosa were atending school in 
Bredenbury but helped with the chores 

However. Sanley as the farmer and he, with 
mother. farmed until 1945 when Edith Leppington 
became his wife, Mother moved into Bredenbury 
ete she lived unt her death Stanley sil lives on 
the home farm, Dick served in the RC.A.F. and 
upon discharge in 1945 returned to Bredenbury for 
couple of Years. He and June now live in British 
Columbia.” Afi completing schoo! Howard took 
temployment with the C-PR:. where he sil 8 em 
ployed. living with his family st Deloaine. Man 
Hos. L married Milton Whitmarsh in 1943, Our 
daughters both graduated from Churchbidge High 
School. Dianne married Helmut Lowenberger end 
both are presently teaching at Kindersley. Sask J 
Ann is presently attending Secretarial School in 
Saskatoon 

‘Our life in Churchbridge hasbeen periodic. We 
first lived here fom 1949-1958 when Milton Was 
CEPR. agent then fom 1963-68 when he was em 
ployed by IIM.C. Since 1973 he has worked heres 
the Town Administrator: We have enjoyed our aso 
ations withthe people of this community and are 
happy to all Churehbridge our home. 








Gustav Knutt 
‘Alte age of 23,1 emigrated fom Poland on the 
Empress of Australia with two friends. Charlie 
Minke and Louis Hartman, ativing on May 28.1929, 
at my’sisters home in Churchbrigge, Mrs, Lu Jabs 
land family Lou was the blacksmith here, We cameo 
Canada looking for greener pastures. We acved in 
‘the morn and decided to look the town over inthe 
ateroon. We walked al around the ares and found 
‘othing more than a few houses. On our return to 
Jabs they told us tis was all the town there Was, 
‘Wha a feldown: we were expecting large town, 

'My first job was with Bill Mehls on what was 
known asthe "Mitehell” farm whore Leo Johnson 
‘now farms. Thre I chopped bush by hand, Late that 
seat I Worked for Henry Grube. In 1930 | rode the 
fails west where { worked at Madison, and the next 
yearat Kindersley ona farm, 

'My knowledge of English was still por The boss 
Sent me to the hayloft 0 et some sheaves. | Joke d 
ail around and couldn't see anything strange. Feame 
down and said "No sheaves!” "Oh yes,” he said 

















the lofts fll of bundles 


‘Oh yes, bundles." 1 
Said, and that I understood. So up t went agin and 
threw down the bundles. 

Tame back io Chirchbridge tha falling the 
freight cas ike so many did in those days, had 
saved some money and decided to stat farming. 
‘th the depression and no equipment, the money 
‘was soon gone. I chopped down wees by hand and 
Sold wood to Keep myself in groceries, 

‘When conditions began fo improve in 1940, 1 
‘moved to Wapellat farm, There met and marred 
‘Wana Stefan in 1951, We farmed for several year, 
then sold the fam and moved into Wspel where I 
‘worked unt moving back to Churchbidgein 1966. | 
‘worked forthe tw here unify retirement 

Teall ike to keep active and work during the 
summer months. My wife and Tare active in the 
Evergreen Club, helping with the renovation of the 
buailing and other activities, Wanda fs president of 
the club and of the Lutheran Ladies Ai, She is 
assistant librarian a the focal Regional Libary, and 
‘withasher community involvement, she sill has time 
to make many beautiful quits each year 

"We have three children, Kenneth maried Wilma 
‘Wilson and lives in Moose Jaw. Their children are 
Sandi and Chad. Steven marred Darlene Rathgeber 
living in Edmonton. Their children are Chastity and 
Kim. Gail matried Gerald Desormeas, They bave 
‘one gt, Lisa and are living in Churchbridge 


Louis and Frances Kromrey 
by grand-daughter Florence Skaslerud 

Lous and Frances Kromfey eame to Canada in 
1902 rom Fall Creek, Wise, They farmed south of 
(Churchbridge and sited onthe Far. ater known 
ss the Ersmann farm now owned by Roper Kaed 
ing. 

“The Krommeys were charer members ofthe Peace 
[Lutheran Church and Louis served on the fist school 











era Gets Ee Lil, Freda an Mabe — ao 1908 





board in Churchbridge in 1903, and for a toa, of 
{ele years (chairman 1919-1926). He was leader of 
‘group of seers to gel a six-week long school tem 
increased to six months and later ta ten months 
Lous died in 1926. They had seven children — Lilla, 
married Herman Bettman. They moved t0 U.S.A, 
George farmed with his dad then enlisted in Work 
War I When he came tuck he went to Alberts 10 
farm, Freda marred Mr_Armicong. Mabel taught 
school at Logberg and Churchbridge. She married 
AAnhur Richter of Langenburg. moving to Regina 
where Mabe ded in 1925. Matin enlisted in World 
‘War athe age of 16 and was wounded two years 
later He marti Kathleen Zimmerman of Kinbrae 
They lived in Churchridge fora while, then moved 
to Powell River. B.C. Ralph joined the American 
Army and hid aheaetatack and died at an cary age 
‘Alponse (history follows). 
‘Alphonse Kromrey 

Alphonse was born in 1885 at Fall Creek, Wise 
He came to Churchbridge wih his parents (above, 
He was employed by the C.PR. and, when he was 
bout TS years of ape was the sation agent at Shoal 
Lake, Manitoba, In 1911, he married Emma Heinich 
ff Chutchbridge. Shorily afterwards he quit the 
C.PR- to comeback to Churchbridge to farm, They 
had wo children: Florence born 1912 (married Carl 
Skaalerud) and Harvey. bor 916, married and lives 
a Lioydminster 

About 1920, they lett the farm and moved into 
‘Churchbridge as there were no county schools near 
by, Alphonse worked at several jobs in Church: 
bridge. At tha ime. V. A Cline, the local station 
agent had been badly buraed in an accident and 
Alphonse assisted him at his duties for nearly a year. 
‘Then he realized his desire to go back to work forthe 
IPR’ He hal ost all of his seniority anc had 0 20 
hick as relief agent and worked in many Sask 

Ty 1929, he got a permanent job ss sation agent 
again. near Lloydminster. and moved there with Bs 
family. Afler several more moves, they retired in 
1950 and moved back to Lloydminster where AL 
‘ons passed aay in 1953 and ina in 1957 

Harkey kromrey maried Muriel Sousterin 938 
‘They have five children, Harvey and hs son Kevin 
‘own and operate "Evergreen Greenhouses and Flor. 
ist Shop" ta Lloydminster. 














‘The Lewarton Family 
by Mrs. Mabel Lewarton Castiex 

Elias Robert Lewarton and his wife, Olive, 
‘moved from Ponton, England to Beste, Sisk. in 
1887. They arrived on a homestead contact with 





nine children and $74.00 in their pocket. He was « 
uke in England, 

Al ofthe family are deceased now except Amy 
who lives in Hemet, California with ber daupht 
(Amy had martied Wayne Troxel, ancevatoragent at 
CChurehbidge.) 

“Albert (A. E.) Lewarton, the thi hill of Elias 
and Olive, moved to Churehbridge in 1897 and 
fagh stool in Churebridge a short ime. Then be 
tought the general store and post office and bull 3 
home for his parents. His father became Church 
ridges ost master 

’8E. Lewarton maried Elizabeth Minhinnick in 
1890 and they lived upstais over the stor. In about 
1908 A. E. built a thee storey home for his family 
‘ight across from the Episcopal Church 


My parents amily lfe seemed tote normal and 
very happy They were both well educated and my 
Father was eacher from England when he married 
ny mother He moved from England to Berl, then 
to Churehbridge in hopes of finding a beter way of 
Iie and began seting people interested in communi 

tyactivitis, My father was a reat philanthropist He 
Studied law and business administration so he could 
help the farmers as many of them had poor edu 

He was the uncial mayor and attorney for the 
‘comsenince of the farmers. At harvest ime fe kept 
his store open unt late at night and everything was, 
Sold rom rop to crop bass 

He hada telephone line brougs in from Langen 
burg and let any of the inhabitants use itt add 
extensions t their homes (about 1914). 

‘We just had candles and oil lamps and we kids 
had to take tars cleaning all the smokey chimneys 
ain that was realy ajo, 

‘AE. established lomberyand and ean it in 
conjunction with the store 

‘NE. family consisted of bis wife, Elizabeth, 
and six children — Eleen, Mabel, Albert, Mildred 
Florence and Alvin, They ate all deceased now ex 
cept Mabel Lewarton Casteix who lives in Santa 
‘na California, and Alvin who practices dentist in 
Bakersfield, Cali 

“The Lewarlon store and home were sold in 1920 
‘o Ken Hemphill and E. B. Smith. I burned down 
soon after 

'A.E sold all his holdings in 1921 and moved his 
family to California for his daughter Mildred 
eat, 

In 1922 A. B, went back to Churchbridge and 
‘brought home to California his father, Elias and his 
mother-in-law, Heneitta Minhinnick, They lived 
there unfl thei death. 

My father, A. E, Lewarton formed a community 
club when T was a title gift (am now 74) and 
tveryone eagerly tok an active part in all plans and 
sti, All he ad to-do was express an idea oF 
‘make a suggestion and everyone went to work as they 
had explicit confidence in his capabilities and be had 
the education and frances fo cay on 

Stan and Bert Wicks had a pool hall, movie 
theatre and ice eream parlor complex in Bredenbur. 
[Bert would come down on some Saturdays and show 
‘movies, The film would break a dozen times but hat 
Aidt bother us 1 guess we thought ha was norma 
He charged 10¢ it we had it and always made an 
excuse f0 let i the children who didn't have the 


‘My father had the lumber yard so he donated the 
lumber each year to build rink. I didn't have a rot 























but they built itl cabin witha heater and benches. 
The rink was ot good enough fr curing so the men 
on the team wen! to Bredenbury 

Every winter my fater bait a toboggan slide in 
courcariage house driveway and it an down the road 
beside the church, (No one used that road inthe 
sinter, The young people of the town could use it 
but had ta Keep hooded and smooth anyone was 
negligent about helping he was penalized by ne 
bring able to use i fora week and having 1 apoo 
ie to my dad. Iwas really something to sce them 
ome down on shovels in wooden butter tubs and 
Some home made sleighs. With such conveyances 
‘you ean imagine the water it took to il the gouges. 
‘The mothers would come out every so often and 
invite everyone over for hot chocolate and cookies. 

Je pot big thrill ut of doing such nsinificent 

things that children of today woulda t waste time on, 
‘Wed. tennis court in font of our home and there 
‘was always someone using it in summer evenings. 

My sister Mildred had two shetlnd ponies, nthe 
summer she doveher wicker bugey and inthe winter 
She used @ Toboggan. She would start aut inthe 
morning and go calling on all the farmers for miles 
round, My dad got he special set of seihbells 
Sind everyone recognized them and knew when she 
was coming down the al, 

‘Werdidn’thave a doctorin town so he would have 
to come from Bredenbary. During the 1918 lu epi- 
‘demic Twas ony fifteen but everyone ad (0 take 
‘are ofthe sick, I as taking care of my’ aunt Amy 
land family. An inexperienced intern was Sent ut for 
the emergency, When my ten year old cousin was 
very il te intern came in an said, “She as pe 
moni. Take away the heat and open the window.” 1 
id and she was dead in an hour We would 20 out. 
farm houses and find whole families dead. No pres 
rant women survived, 








Hallowe'en was a big celebration with outhouses 
Lippedover [remember one year my uncle Eni was 
intownat oarhouse with eam and bob sleigh. When 
Ine went to feave he couldn't find thers The big boys 
tnd men hal been ost, Next morning. we Found the 
big bab sleigh ontop of our garage, the horses loose 
inthe paste and a farmers bug8y on topo the bank 

“The next yeat the offices ofthe community club 
were on daty as exoico police so we had a quiet, 
evening 

Just north of Churchbridge was an Ieelandic com: 
‘munity and north of that to Calder was a German 
community. When the Germans had wedding it 
‘would ast for tree days and nights. People came and 
‘went and wouldn't let the Bride and groom get any 
sleep. There was dancing, eating and drinking. We 
were always invited and enjoyed attending. About 











very hour the bride would have to dance a money 
dance ia pariner asked her and he would pin some 
paper money on her dress. We wouldn't miss one for 
the world 

‘When my’ dad ha the three storey house built he 
had contractor come ou rom Winnipes. He put in 
8 cesspool, runing water with a huge cister and 
Water pressure tank the basement. [never will 
Yoreet the first frost. Al the pipes in the walls froze 
land bart Becaive the contactor hada insulated 
them enough, Poor dad thought be had done some~ 
thing so wonderful fr usand we had to start meting 
snow and water again, Worst of all we had to stat 
‘sing outside toilet facilities again, The pipes could 
role repaired because they were installed in the 
‘outside walls, 

The fist ones to have electricity was the Mebls 
Family south of town. They gota generator in about 
[918 orsoand it wa a great curiosity as many people 
in the area had never seen electric lights. We of 
‘ours, had the gas where we had 19 go ouside and 
jpumpupthe pressure every few hours. We only hadit 
Sownstaits and we sll used the oll lamps upstats 
Sind inthe kitchen. The gts was bumed by litle ack 
Sort of thing called 2 mantle and we had to climb up 
find light with a match, Ie became very fragile, 
almost powder and the leas litle drat o¢ jar would 
break i therefore most ofthe tiie we used amps 
vmstat, I think the se up was very much ike 
the camping lanterns of odayoaly they are protected 
by the glass. 

The well water in town was terrible and not use- 
able sow had to al in rom the Farms. We had 2 
‘wel in our Back yard but could’ drink the watet 
‘The well was used only t0 lower things down in 2 
bockettokeep them coo, We had to melt snow inthe 
winter for washing, Bathing, ete. We had a large 
stem inthe basement so we caught enough rain 
water nthe summer. There was one well uti he 
Idle of towa by the livery stable that had plenty of, 
trate batt smelled so strong of horses. We ha large 
milk cans and my uncle would bring ws a load of 
‘rater fom his farm when we needed i 

“The most tapi thing V remember as a child was 
when may parents ad a Baby boy Bor in the winter 
‘nde die immediately. The ground was frozen and 
Stow deep so we had to keep the ite casket up inthe 
Unfinished atic where the body would stay frozen 
My mother could not stand to go up there But my 
father tok us up a couple of times a Weck and we 
‘would say a prayer for him. He fooked Tike a vax 
Aol. always tink wht a rage experience for my 
rnother 

My family ie was perfect. We went to church 
‘every Sunday and then Went home and whatever we 









hid was done asa family unit. Our community life 
‘vas greats my father was the instigator of activities 
fin everyone participated as they were Tamly oie 
ned. Moral standards wer ofthe highest and every 
‘ne vas trusted expicily 

Oar traitional Christmas was to goto my grand 
parents, the Minhinnicks, forthe day. My uncle 
Einie would come early Christmas morning in the 
bolbsleigh wath high sides and taw and Blankets on 
the oor to pick us up. We could each take one Santa 
Clas sft (si of us) and we woul all plein with 
happiness and laughter, About every second year or 
sorte snow would be banked or we would have t00 
much weight on one side and we would ll be 
thumped out but who cared! We just loaded up again 
inl went on our merry way 

‘Our education was very good because the teach 
es were conscientious and worked with all the stu 
‘dents although we had grades one through Five none 
‘oom ad sx through one year of high school inthe 
‘ther room, Inthe oldschool we just ada erades in 
‘one oom, Daaces inthe community hall started late 
ft night so the Farmers could get their chores done 
Everyone brovgh their children, asbaby-siters were 
Unheand of so they would be sleping om chairs, on 
the stage or wherever they could Find x place to lay 
own. liber Paget and his two sons played violins 
tnd my blind uncle, Jackie Lewarton played the 
piano 

The old hotel was large witha bar, a pool room, 
show room for saemen to display this merchandise 
Tobby. dining room, kitchen. and bedroom upstairs. 
My dad would take us into the merchandise show 
reomand let us choose our shoes et, forthe follow 
ing spring ofl 

Aason's Confectionery Store sold ice-cream, 
candy trait and bakery bread. The bread was shipped 
in from Yorkton once a week and was sometimes 
prety stale Iwas just bought im an emergency as 
‘versione baked ther own bead 

‘When our ear was new we drove to Esterhazy and 
neta large family with arse and buggy. The horse 
fot ighlened andran down int the ravine damping 
freryone, Noone was hurt bur my dad wanted to pay 
thamages forthe wrecked buges: He received abil 
for 25¢ fara pair of cotton hose! 

Those old ear all had to be cranked to ge them 
started. The crank would kick back so you had to et 
oof it quickly because it would break your arm, 
‘Many people that owned one of those cars had 
broken arm at onetime or another. We had to buy our 
isin 30 gallon drums because there Was nO Toca 
fale of 38 by pumps, 

There was a blacksmith by the name of Adam 
Mackie, who with his wife lived in small house nok 





farfromour stor, He playedthe bag pipes and every 
right about dusk he would Ble up his pipes and 
‘march up and down in font of his house. You could 
hear him for miles and could set your watch by is 
timing. The town children would ston the grass and 
Fisten to him. 





Jacob Lowenberger Family in Church- 
bridge RM. 
by George 

‘My parents, Mr and Mrs, Jacob Lowenberger 
lived in Aust on «small parcel of land just large 
‘enough to grow their fod, There was no prospect of 
‘expanding to improve thei position. Like many 
‘ther families, they lived in crowded quarters, ast, 
hd few cows and possibly apis 

Around 88, there were agents in Austria enti 
ing people to immigrate to Canada, particularly to 
‘ester Canada, They offered 160 acres of and fee, 
forhomesteads, an overture hard totum down. That 
year my parens the Meo Lowenberger and three 
‘ter fanies —the Frederick Nerbas, Jacob Busch 
fn Ton Burkart families, decided to leave their 
homes, relatives and friends, to make & new home i 
Canad, Each family ad a Small baby. To thers 160 
crs meant great wealth compared (0 thet life in 
Austria, However, they knew itl ofthe new society 
they were coming to, and were faced with Teaming 
new language 

‘On thei long journey, they stopped in Winnipes 
for some time atiempang to lear the English la 
uage and get used fo the climate. When they lft 
Winnipeg, they were given a small loan to hep them 
get established ona homestead, a8 they had litle 
more than thet clothing with them. In 1889 they 
reached Langenburg. and took up homesteads north 
ff Langenbure, which years Tater came into the 
CChurchbrige RM. 




















My father dug a cave inthe se ofthe hil big 
enough for them olive i Ul ecould get material 
{obuildahouse. They hado endure a great deal with 
andl ight, coal ol amps and lanterns, and fighting 
‘mosquitos that were particularly bad at that ime 
My mother often told of the time when 2 passing 
wagon rumbled over the top of their eave For 
tunately i id not beak throveh the roo 

Inte father bul two-room log house. During 
rain th leaking so roof played havoc withthe clay 
floor and beds. However ths home was much beter 
than the cave 

‘My parents realized the importance of education 
and were involved with organizing the Echo School 
Distct. They also realized the importance of theit 
spiritual ite and helped to organize a church group. 
Tnmgrants were indeed fortunate whena minister of 
thei Lateran faith sete n the area 

‘Aish, services were held intheirhomes. Asthe 
group becaime lager the Hoflentahl congregation 
‘has organized. One member donated a smal parce 
ff and and the Hoffenahl Church was built in 1900 
Close by is the Holfentahl Cemetery, The Church 
‘vas used until 1946 and the Cemetery itll used for 
burial The new church builtin 1946 is til used for 

Tn 902, the yea I was born lightning stuck one 
right and butned father's barn. Neary all their 
horses, and some atl perished, including ateam of 
horses jst purchased and not paid for, and 8 team 
belonging to 4 visiting nephew. This was a great 
tragedy there was no insurance t that time. 

‘About tha time father had purchased ancther half 
section of land, upon which he built another log 
house, log bars and granaries 

‘Bing in a new district, they again became in 
‘volved in the formation ofthe Flower Valley School 
District (where I and later my’ amily, ls attended 
school. The school sas built in 1908. I isto the 
‘red of those early immigrants that they kes how 
Valuable an education would be to their children 
"They came to this land with no knowledge of the 
Taneuage and without the advantage of modern-day 
learning echniques and managed to become trate 
ina short period of dine 

‘Daring World War, my father, whose health was 
declining, read what seems to have been a daily paper 
to keep informed on word affairs, We must marvel 
how some of those immigrants educated themselves 
tobe able to serve on school boards, some becoming 
the secretaries, laying the groundwork forthe fine 
educational system, their descendants enjoy today: 
Records show that father served on the school board 
He was also interested n municipal afi 

My uncle, Jacob Baumung and 1. G. Haas, who 














anid ound 1900, served cous for many 
Jenn 

Inhose early yeas the seers wee very ag 
siveintying toinprove the omni by baling 
tons This actus jo, cating Bish, ees by 
and and uldng praestouph or around shoghe 
By tt thy bad god enough orcrsto dive 
tn btn on ada car My fs got heen 1916 

in father yussed ay, tthe aso 83. My 
nother moved Winnipeg where she pase nay 
(B35 a ape 67, the ato te roup ofthe fur 
Tats that came to te Churehriige RM. sn 
Teas The bots of oth fier and mate, hen 
och pasod yee se inthe omy Howse 
Ther lives ang tens, a asthe cso the, 
ame poy thc neopets, Pasar Wigner who 
Sin to fn ara 1909, oie at bt funerals 

“This ste house we al grew pina in de 
sine 192) Lmao’ Aled Mock our fail 
vaso aed thre. sere the frm nt 88 
‘en th fa ws so 

hont eachedtheageof Mth tog scoot 
and wit fourhone outfit, | woud or long 
four fen a many ast ours inthe elds 

‘Oucate incensed; we wild gute a ew coms 
shiping cream buy gece: Spi ater 
outsold assed ores te wagon ed 
Sula gs wer fe othe cles 

Tes ahora meer ofthe Sask. Whest oot 
and served many eas scary ofr ea oat 
Gromit: Taras auditor the eho books or 
many years 

T as iso interested in nisi ffir: and 
ended many epayermectngs in Cored 

By Ite he hal mot of our main rather 
elle tn 1940 was ceed comer foF our 
Siision onthe Charge RM. Tid mt elie 
thro much vas invuled and ei of coun: 
flor 116 Hans asthe Reeve atime and he 
Stainy neighbor aid ot hve fa ofr aie 

When we wer inthe war years th es ran 
ing, we ho o be carefal wth te gas coupons We 
‘councilor, weegvencxta coupons othe xa 
‘hg ead fo dot serve te tavern the 
Givson Me Haasan I way tele tote to 
tects to sae gas, In wie ha oak the 
{pwihbone and we woud sar ott im: aed 
Sion dd we ge ck Sm the ext morning 
Spending ont length of he meting the oa an 
rather coton 

"Weta cana eve imagine some of the had 
shuts cary sete went tough Stores 
inen walking 26 mits to find work recommen. 
Ofer men were no paid when their work was 
finshed One sry lta his day concerns at 








who walked 26 miles to Russel to collet 75¢ for 
which he worked hard. Apparently he had to make 
the tip more than once? 

‘When my parents emigrated from Austria in 
1886, they had a Vision of making a home for then 
selves and their family and with God's help, and their 
<etrmination, they succeeded. In doing $0, they 
helpedo develop this peat province of urs of which 
we reall very proud, as we prepare to celebrate he 
75h birthday ofthis province 

Credit for much of the information herein is due 
‘omy sister Mary Popp nd omy aunt, the late Mrs 
Elizabeth Baumung, sho was one of the Babies that 
‘ame with her parents in 1889, 

(George Lomenberger and his wife are now retired 
sn Yorkton, 
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Sveinbjorn Loptson 
bby Mes. Inga Johnson 

Steinbjom Lops and his wife, Steinun, came 
to Canada from Ieeand in 1887 

They were in Winnipeg and vicinity for bout 
four years. While there Me Loptson worked as 3 
Saddler having apprenticed inthe trade in Iceland 
‘Mrs, Loptson ook in boaters fo cara extra revenue 

in 1910 they came to Charebbidge and fled 
homestead north of town where Mr and Mes. Pete 
Anderson now reside. The furnishings they brought 
forthet small house consisted of atabe, to chats, 
a bed, stove, a sewing machine and of course & 
Spiing wheel, No pioneer woman came from Ie 
Tand without the precious spinning wheel with which 
to spin wo! into yarn Knit sweaters, mits, socks, 
and scarves, 

‘The first years here were very dificult for the 
Loptsons, as they” were for the other pi 
‘oners. However, with hard work and dedication they 





prospered and soon a larg house was bilo accom 
‘ode their growing family 

Tn 1904, Mr Loprsoa bought a general store in 
CChurchbeidge which he operated along withthe 
farm, After four years he sold the far and the family 

wed int large, newly constructed house. 
‘Sveinbjor Lopison took a ken interest in public 
affairs. He was a charter member of Concordia 
(Church and for many year was treasurer of the 
Concordia Congregation, He served s coueillor in 
the early days ofthe Local Improvement District No. 
{ACL fn 1913 this Local Improvement Dist was 
incorporated ina the R-M. of Churchbridge No.2, 
and Me Loptson sas elected s counsellor for Dv. 
sion Three He held this position for many yeas. 

Me Lopison had considerable foresight nd cout 
age to carry out his ies to create a better fe forhis 
family and neighbors. For example: he hada tl 
phone, hich as a single wire tied 1 poplar pots. 
built rom his store sn town to his arm so he could 
stay incontact with his family while he was t werk, 

He lived tose the elephone service tothe ra 
‘community become a reality in 1914. 

Tn the lat 1920's Mr and Mes. Lopson sold their 
busines and moved to Bredenbury. 

In 1984 Sveinbjorn and Stein celebrated their 
Soin wedding anniversary. This was a memorable 
vent for them, Firs there wis a service conducted 
by Reverend Christopherson in the Concordia 
Church flowed by a luncheon and enfertainment in 
the Concordia Hall: Eleven of thelr fourteen chien 
‘were present: Mrs, Gunnarsson (Sigrid), Mrs. 
Seeinson (Gudlavg), A. L, Loptson (former MLA, 
Mis. Anderson Gakabina), Wi. Loptson, Mrs 
Brown (Ofafia), Mrs. Morrison (Daisy), Mrs. Nel 
son (Kristin), Mis. MeQueen (Borga). Mrs. Essex 
(Runa), and Mrs. MeL2od (Margate 

Th the early “40's the Lopsons moved to Camp- 
bellRiver, B.C. Before leaving Me Lopsoa fulfilled 
long time ambition to improve the Conconliaceme- 
tery fence and build an archway in front of the 
church. Alera few years Me Lopson passed away 
Mis. Loptson then moved to a senior citizens home 
(Hin) in Vancouver where she passed away in her 
nineties. Thete i only one surviving member of he 
family, Mrs. Margaret MeLead of Victoria, B.C 

















Asmundur and Kristene Loptson 

‘Asmundur vas born eeland, and in 1887 came 
with is parents who homesteaded in the Church 
bridge dist in 1891. He attended Logberg Schoo! 
then business college 

Tn 1908, he maried Kristin Sveinbjorason at 
CChurchbridge in double wedding with his sister 
Sigga to Eyve Gunnarson, In 1909, they moved 10 











stn an AsmundrLopion, ALA 


Brodenbury, whore they opened a general store. In 
1914, be branched int the automotive business and 
became telephone and read-building contactor In 
1920, he was elected tothe Legislature for two terns, 
tnd again in 1948 in the Saltcouts Constituency for 
tee terms, In 1959 he retired from active polities. 
His wie Kristin passed avay in 1970, Asmundur 
passedaway inthe 1970's. They had thee children 

Stanley at Winnipeg, Rhuna (Emery), California, 
and Bertha (Christopherson) of Coquitlam, B.C, 








Marie and William Mehis 
sm Mehls 
i Lugwig Mehls was born on farm neat 
Fall Creek, Wise, in 1878, His fatber was great 
Thresher 0 Bil stayed home to help nti 1908 when 
he caime to Canada and started homestead at Salt- 
outs, Lang a that time was SIO per are. Two years 
Tater he martied Mare Kaeding at Fl Creck 
William sold his homestead in Saltcoats in 1907 
and moved 6 miles south of Churchbrige and later 
Sol this farm to Frank Bly. 1917 he bought a farm 
halfa mile southof Chuchbridge In 918he hired 











Bentley to build a 3storey house for SISOO (this 
house is sill used by the C. Swansons). The house 
had eletric Fights, Maple wees were planted around 
the home as tere were no toes there. A barn was 
tui and many granares and a workshop. Their son 
‘Vernon had a shetlnd pony which was wed 1 hal 
‘wood ito the basement 

Tn 1922 they sold the farm to Henry and Rose 
Grube, and moved back to the U.S. In 1925 they 
retimed to Churchbridge and started to farm agai. 
‘They built house in Churebidge and lived 
several years unt he took back his farm from Grube 
land moved there ain 

11927 he bought the Wm, Mitchell fam, 10 
miles southeast of Churchbridge and in 1933 son 
‘Vernon moved there. He also owned 8518-22 which 
he later sold to Oto Prince 

“The Wiliam Mehls home in Chutchbvidge was 
the stopping place for many people, withthe coffee 
pot an good cinnamon rll always ready 

‘The two Lutheran pastors — German pastor 
Richter from Langenbure who served Peace 
Litheran Church and the Swedish minster Rev. Mil 
ler from Marchwell serving the Evangelical 
LCatherans, came by trai i the morning and stayed 
athe Mehls home until the evening teu tan. 
“There was many discussion about religion between 
the pastors and Wilham while Mrs, Mei made meat, 
preparations. 

Professor George from Yorkion came twice 
‘month to give musi lessons, He came by tein on 
Sunday night and returned ta Yorkton onthe Tuesday 
‘oming train, Lessons wete an our fong at S100 
pet lesson, He was busy all day until 10 prn. He 
‘would take chicken, meat andeggs in exchange fora 
lesson. Vemie started with Professor George aking 
lessons on the saxophone with great success. He 
played with the dance orchestra consisting of Dewey 
Eyetone onthe piano, Carl Skaalerud wih the bao. 
Johann Skaalerud and his da, Julius, onthe violins 
‘They had many an orchesra practice in she Mehls 
home They played for many dances from9 pn, until 
four am. for $2.00 each. They aften played for 
dances in barns sitting on bales of hay. 

‘Wiliam was a member ofthe Focal schoo! board 
for many years with Maurice Gerber, and Ewald 
Kaeding as secretary. Angie and Eileen Dili (both 
‘married Baskens) (aught there many years. The 
School was heated by wood stoves in each 0m. Bert 
(Over, the janitor swept the school and helped bitch 
up the borses of stagens coming from the county 

Joe and Eileen (Garbe) Deckert who lived in 
YYorkton, came once every year for years to give the 
women of Churehbridee permanent waves, which 
were givenatSI.00, $2.00 and $3.00, The apparatus 



































tha they used forgiving permanent was very hot 
andheavy. They used cooked Max seeds toset the hair 
wanes, This was around 1935, Thy stayed two days 
the MehIs home each year Mes, Mes lays had 
tulle and cinnamon rll availabe forall 

Tn 1943 William retied front farming as son 
Nesnon and wife Martina took over, William and 
Mary moved 0 Yorkton where he owned several 
homes In 146 he sold the far to lilt Swanson anc 
AILis homes in Yorkton and moved 10 B.C. the 
following year with hi wile Mary, daughter Flo 
rence and son Vericand his Family, William bought 
Tard and homes, moving many times. Mary Mebls 
sied in 1989; Wiliam in 1964, 

‘Vernon Ludwig Mehls as bor in Kramer, 
D.. and moved 19 Canada with his parents. He spent 
his early life playing baseball an farming. He mi 
"isd Martin Nordin in 1933 and they raised fay 
fof 40 boys — Laverne (and wife Bernice) now st 
Extwan, and Brice and his wife Corrine (Buxton) 
farming onthe old August Schmidt farm Five miles 
South of Churchibidge Veenie and Martina are now 
‘tired in Churchbridge. However Verne continues 
‘otake cae ofthe Curling Rink and Martina i aliays 
atalable to look after the Hotel owned by the 
CChings. They are both avid curlers. Florence moved 
{B.C where she mated Peter Nicks and lives at 











Mintram Family 
by Mrs. Clara Mintram Heinrich and Mrs. Mar- 
vin 

Wiliam Mintram came to Churchbidge from 
England in 1906. He worked for Barney Westman on 
the farm where he met Johanna Thorsteinson, whom 
he matied. They both continued to work for West- 
mans until Johanna did in 1915, leaving her us 
Band, her older soa Harry, and the three Mintram 
stildren-Valdimar, seven, Rose, eight, and Violet, 
Tour yeas old 

In 1915 Wilk joined the army and went over 
seas, The Westmans took car of Vadim and Rose 
and Viet was raised bythe Thoreitsons 

Rose became a teacher and later marred Oto 
Tischer. She now resides in Vancouver. Violet 
smaried Oscar Sveiabjorason, a carpenter in Chu: 
bridge, where they sill reside. Valimar went out 
working a the ag of fifteen at various Tarms until 
1826 when he went back to Westmans to work for 
them. Barney Westman passed avay in 1928 and 
Valdimar took over the farm, Mrs. Westman went 0 
Winnipee but spent the summers on the far. She 
died in 1944 atthe age of 92. She lft the farm t0 
Vall. who married Clara Popowith ig 1933. Vai 
passed away in 1962 and let his wile Clara with five 
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children-Dorothy (Sahulka), Calvin, Howard, Roy 
‘nd Wayne, Clara moved into Churchoridge and ater 
remarried to Claude Heivich, Calvin and Howard 
both worked on il igs for atime and then were both 
among the Fist men to workin helping to sink the 
Shaft forthe potash mine owned by LMC. Calin 
tnd family Tie in Langenbure. Howard and family 
live in Yorkton, Dorothy lives at Nanaimo, B.C 
Roy and family ‘re also in Yorkon, Wayne lives 
Moose, 

‘Willa Mintram remarced while overses, re 
turning to Churchbridze with his wife Margare, in 
1918. They had two daughters Margaret deceased, 
an Mary (Ashby), William passed away'in 1969. His 
te pasted say in 1979 af Yrkton 
William Mitchell 
by grandson Lawrence Rowland 

‘William Mitchell came from England where he 
worked in the Staffordshire coal mines. He and 
Wiliam Oliver came to Churchbridge in 1887. They 
homesteaded neighboring quarter sections a short 
distance south-east of Churchbrige The aris 
remained in England 

‘Dring the winter of 1887-88, William Mitchell 
became lost ina blizard and was found ering in 
the snow by Wiliam Oliver some thiny-six hours 
late: He was then taken to hospital in Winnipes 
‘where pats of both fet had tobe removed because of 
frostbite. He didnot notify Mrs. Michell of the 
‘operation so when she and their children arsved in 
April, 1888, she was completely surprised. She 
brought with her a month old baby. Ellen ow ving 
in Vancouver) and three sons, John, Fred and 
William, Je, all now decetsed. “Another daughter, 
Gladys, was born in 1894 

‘When the Doukhobors were on their tek east 
from Yorkton, they camped on William Mitchell's 
farm. They were given food and vegetables, and 
reciprocated by singing hymas in theit own lan 
‘guage. Shorly after they were retumed to Yorkton 
bytiain, 

Mrs. Michel used say tat Indians would now 
and then walk in and demand tea. She was always 
hervous of them. although they never harmed her. 
Ea. Noe 

The Michels had large family of eleven, but 
only four lived 10 adulthood — Nelie matried 
William Mitchell (no relation. He wis cartaker at 
the Churchbridge school in the 1640's. They had one 
daughter, Evelyn, Gladys matied John Rowland, 
John Mitchell moved to B.C. and Fred went to Ma 
itobs. A neighbor (Mrs. Johnson) recall thatthe 
Mitchells went to town every Saturday afternoon 
Without fal. You could almost set your watch om the 









































James Montgomery, St. 
iby Mrs. Margaret Paget 
My father, James Montgomery, Se, came to 
CChurchbrdge fom Sleop-Eye, Minn.. bou 901 
My mother and the children joined father in 1908 
Father and North Wooly, also from Minn, built 
anclevator in 1902 where te Sask, Wheat Pool now 
Stands. This elevator was ltr sold to the Northern 
Eleyator Company and was destroyed by fire about 
1997. The Wheat Pool Elevator was built on the site 
most immediately after 
My father ra the original elevator for many years 
tnt is death in 1926. My mother lived wih ne for 
her reinaining years in Churehbvidge. She was an 
friginal 1921 member of the Community Club 
(Homemakers) and was active therein for many 
“They had three sons in, World War 1, ewo in 
‘Canada and one i the US. John died in 918 on his 
‘way overseas, Jim returned to Churchbridge where 
he taught school at various plaes in the Church 
bridge district. Another son, Gordon, moved to Gir 
vin, Sask, about 1925, Imarvied Ted Paget and lived 
Inthe Chorchbridge distrit unl the late fies. 


Andrew Murray Family 
by son Herb 

‘Andrew Murray, son of Rev. Walter Murray 
came to Whitewood from Galt, Ontario, by raiead 
in 872, He helped build the frst hour mill a White 
‘wood that was later moved to Esterhazy. He helped in 
the surveying of Saskatchewan, He stayed at the 
tairoad surveyors camp at"Crescent City" asitwas 
Known, south est of Salta, in the Crescent Lake 
ate for atime 














Te Arm ay Fay. 


A group of Toronto business men promoted the 
name of "Crescent City” t0 sell homesteads in the 
fate. A special tain of ster ft Toronto in March, 
1883, routed through the U.S.A. wo the North West 








“eeitores caved six flag-throe Union lacks and 
thve Stars and Stripes, When it arrived at Broadview 
‘only the American flags were lef, American $00 
Ser hunters got the others. Here the engine ran 
Shor of water: Everyone grabbed pail 10 fll he 
tender with water very slow procedure. They went 
fon to Troy (now Qu'Appele) where they unloaded. 
The nextday, April tha three-day Blizzard it the 
tea, Only wagons had been brought by the sil. 
They tried to borrow or build seighs and wo days 
later they commenced their trek gross to Crescent 
[ake aa, They encountered huge banks f snow in 
the Qu Appell Valley and each load had to have two 
fr thre teams of oxen to ol ito the top of the 
valley” A rapid thaw added to the problem, wading 
through snow, water and getting sfc in the mud 
Formerly a weck the sin was so right that even he 
‘xen suffered snow blindness. After fourteen days 
fon the road, they arrived at "Crescent ity” the 
Surveyors eam. Andrew Murray was there 10 meet 
them 








‘The settlers pitched their tents. Shanes were 
tui nthe fll with lumber trom Broadview. Early 
ext summer more families arived and the Queen's 
Hotel was opened. This was a double ent! Most of 
these settlers spent the winter intents ony for sheles. 
‘A sumer fair was eld therein 884 which included 
Tog-chopping and plowing competitions, and a con- 
ort was held inte saw-mil ing erected ear. 
In 1886 pai fire swept the district and burnt the 
Svemill and other buildings, When the railroad 
reached Langenbure in 1886, fcight began to come 
tn from that poi. In 189, the "Queens Hote” and 
Store burned up — so te ity became just a dream, 

Rev, Waller Muray was the lay preacher at a 
huge builtin 1877 at "Crescent City” and after 
working with surveyors for two yeas. made his 
home two miles west of there. Settler came fom as 
far as Rusell, Manitoa, and Churchbridge 9 Rev 
‘Murray to be married, Rev. Mutray returned to On 
taro m 918 after over forty years of pionering in 
the Nonth West Teritoies. 

Som Arnrew Murray returned to Gali 1882 and 
later marred Julia Aba, and in 1898 they came west 
to Whitewood by tri and trekked north to ne 
Kamsack, They raise ix children ad as there was 
to school there, they moved to Boakview district, 
ear Saltcoats, in 1902 where six more children were 
toe, 

in 195 they moved toa house in Churchbrde 
1s Mrs. Murray's brother. Noah Abra, had home 
Sealed there around 1902 

“The Murrays took up land on section 7 and 
‘moved out of town, laler moved to section 24. The 
younger children took their schooling at Church- 





bridge. Many good times were had asthe ten of us 
sfildrenhadmany fiends, Mosher taught us never to 
pick on anyone smaller than ourselves but to do 
Something good for those smaller or weaker than 
courseles 

‘When the Murray ived inthe village of Church 
wide ater (Andrew) was the fist to start building 
‘toboggan slide clore tothe Anglican Church, for 
theamsement of the young and old, then he helped 
Strtthe skating rink. They were always ready t help 
in sports of al kinds, and also helped promote the 
CCharauquas hel here a that time, They always had a 
early house pst, celebrating their wedding anni- 
Sersy in February 

Andrew was 4 carpenter, a house mover, did 
roadwork, was a hunter and trapper They reid in 
Tovermayin 1983, 

“The Murray family included — Mary, worked 
for Lewartons and Troxels, marvied Fred Harding 
and moved to Spill 

“Twins William (died) and Walter was employed 
in JE atthe Polar Sta Ranch, also on O. Olson 
farm, at Churchbridge 

Tack also worked t Polar Str Ranch in 1914, He 
rode his horse from Polar Star © their home in 
Saloots and from there rade to Yorkton to enlist in 
the arm. He was killed in action i 118 

Gladys taught schoo! at Thingvalla, 1915, Land 
shut, Heresns, Reith, Liscard and Reeves. She 
‘maried Mahlon Everett the ball player and lived at 
Bredenbury 

Harriet married Tom Basken of Churchbridge, 
where they sil lve (See Basken istry.) 

Herbert, «horse lover, worked around Chureh- 
bridge ad other places. 

‘Violet teacher, matted George Nelson and is 
ow rei at Parkside, Sask. 

‘Archie had pool hall and barbershop inthe 
CChurchbridge Heset (Romboughs). He lost every 
thing except the barberchair and two towels, when 
thehotl burned dv, He moved o Invermay whete 
he had a barbershop util he ded 

Jessie, a teacher taught at the Indian Mission 
School at Round Lake and the places, married Alex 
Howard and is now rtrd at Whitewood. 

Thomas worked for Carl Zimmerman in the 
kinbrae district and ater farmed at Melfort where he 
pasted sa 

Elmer (Bud) tok his schooling a Churehidge 
and is now retired in Kamloops, B.C 








Herb Murray 

{vas raised in Bredenbury, living with Uncle 
Walter Murray and Grandad Rev. Walter Murray. 1 
vas employed as “barn boss” onthe E. B. Ranch 


(Cook's and later Cromwell's) withholdings running 
fast tonetrChurchbride. Lalso worked asa"Snack 
Boy" on the old #14 highway, This was when the 
‘wheel scrapers were used. MY'job was witha team 
an chain, with a hook on the end of pole, to help 
‘her feams that were foo weak or balk. t0 loot 
‘Scrapers up and out ofthe pit. Te largest job Was the 
bridge at Kensington Lake 

Inthe fall of each yea, {helped thresh with the 
syndicale Boreen, Swanson, Bentdahl and Quand 
Bert Oliver sas Fireman, Bill Michell, spike-pitch 
In the winters I helped Gebers inthe horse bust 
fess. We brought in Tong strings of horses from 
Southern Sask. (ten toa sting ied by twos, hea 
tail), We moved, trained and sold horses. Twas em 
ployed withthe Hydro eam and worked from York 
fon to Russell. had two spools of Hydeo wie 09 my 
‘wagon and Mahlon Everett had one‘on his, We met 
the erew stringing hydro from the east. That job 
Finished, I went to Alberta where I steed thy 
miles and three horses hooked to a Holt Oliver 
‘combine, then I Tarmed at Invermay where am now 
retired 


Noah Abra 

Mrs. Murray's brother, Noah Abra, came to 
‘Churchiridge from Galt, Ontario, about 1902, He 
Iomesteaded on the NW! 8, batching for atime with, 
Bill ledge and Alex Colburn He fad livery bam 
and feed barn inthe village of Chutchbridge and fora 
time lived inthe hotel. He was great dance, inter 
‘sted intaming the wid girls ofthe west but he never 
maried” 

The Murrays nd Abras were allways interested in 
bosses and summer fats, which they helped pro 
mote, as well as sports of all Kinds, dances and 
Socials inthe districts that they lived. Noa retumed 
to Galt, where he died 


‘Ted Obenauer 
(by daughter Betty) 

In 1905, atthe age of eighteen, Jacob Theodore 
‘Obenauer immigrated to Canada with his parents 
from Odessa, Russa, They setled in Winnipeg. In 
ISII, he maried Agusta Rossnagel and farmed at 
Plumas, Man, and Melville before moving in 1932 10, 
‘farm four and a half miles south of Churchbrie, 

They farmed until 1956, when they retired into 
the town of Churchidge, ed passed sway in 196, 
Mrs, Obenauer resided in Churchbridge until 1972, 
‘hen moved to Calgary and ved thete uni her death 
in 1978. They atended the Peace Lutheran Church 
‘There wee five children, 

Fred maried Ethel Busch and farmed in the 














CChurchbridge area until he lte 19408 and moved to 
‘Winnipeg with his family tha inclu Hona, Karen 
and Randy, Feed passed aay in 1968, 

Harold married Claudia Busch and also formed 
south of Churchride unt the mid 19503, then 
moved Yo Winnipeg with his family. They had two 
itl, Dale and Jacqueline 

Trene married Herb Vickers from Bredenbury 
were thy farmed until the mid 1950, then moved 
{o Calgary with thei Family of Candace, Blake and 
Shelley 

Louie married Margaret Brenner of Church- 
bridge and for a short time farmed there, He-n0W 
lives in Vernon, B.C. They had one child, Sandra 

ety married Don Swanson of Churchbridge 
They now lve in Vernon, B,C. There are thee chil 
dren, Greg, JoAnn and Rene. 








Keistin 
(by Keis) 

Te was in the month of May that Left my home: 
fund, Iceland, in 1913, We stopped in Leith and lett 
‘na aint Glasgow, where we stayed a week while 
the ship on which we were fo sail 10 Canada was 
being unloaded of wheat 

Tareived in Churehbridge on a beauiful spring 
day, June 4th, Oscar Olson, who was matied tomy 
cousin, met me and I stayed overnight at thee home 
Sheseemed so surprised to see me naine suit; was 
swearing a white shit nd ate, The sons had ane 
house anda bam nesly pained and thought this was 
am ideal place fora nesrly married couple 

‘Next morning Oscar drove me out © my Uncle 
(Magnus Hinriekson). Not Tong after my aeival 
Unele told me that 1 could go and repair a fence 
where calves were, after I had changed my clothe. 
My aunt hunted up a shir and mended overalls and 
old shoes, which were strange tome as Uhad lived in 
‘city, When [saw that the fence was harbed Wie, 1 
‘was really disgusted — I hated a fence like that 

“The fist one Thad sen like that was up in the 
country i loland where | herded sheep when Iwas 
ten years old. There Was jst one stand of wite 0 
prevent horses and cows from going into the ha 
Fields. When the migrating birds were beginning to 
Fock before leaving Tor warmer climates ad disk 
came, | found some of them hanging dead on the 

“his first summer was dreadful for me as there 
‘were so'many mosquitos that played havoc with me 
[seg hen sent north to do roadwork where Jacob 
‘Bush was the foreman, andl the men were German 
except John Valberg. I had a hard time to suit the 
Scraperellow, He was allay’ waving his am tll 
me to keep avay from him. At hn time ota tld 





(Kris) 0. Oddson 





sme the man thought I had brought a bad sickness 
{tom Europe as Thad so many sores on my body 

"The work was hard for me and the hours long. 
many cows to milk, calves and pigs to feed, My 
cousin, asinteen year ld boy, was also working. We 
hauled close to two hundred loads of hay and some 
tree fed during the summer and this seemed to me 
{o be alo of feed, but when winter came I saw that 
sccording tothe number of cate and horses there 
‘would fave to bea fo to feed all of them, 

‘When flleame wit harvest and threshing, 1d 
‘my uncle that I would like to go out threshing, and 
also was very anxious to learn the language ofthe 
ony. He thought was to old to goto school and 
It would cost me money. T said T would earn some 
fxr money threshing and do chores for my bourd 
He reminded me of my promise to him, but Tdi g0 
and do some stack threshing wth Oscar Olson 

Tins state how impressed I was when a Paget's 
‘we ere invited tothe hovse inthe evening tolistento 
tnusic, Me, Paget was a fine violin player and 2 
‘musician: al is family played instruments. | would 
have liked to have had the chance olive with people 
Tike that 1 love musi 

Thad no opportunity of going 0 School, but 1 
stayed on at I ras so thankIul to my an For how 
‘very wel she took care of me 

My uncle, Magnus Hinvikson, was Postmaster at 
Thingvalla; Mr. Robertson, father of Mrs. Pen= 
warden, drove the mal. One very blstry cold day 
when he came he ws cold and tired so my uncle 
Suggested to him thle would lt me take the mail, 
the est ofthe vay to Beresina. As there was no gn, 
ofa road between the to places, [rode a horse and 
‘elivered the mailto Jacob Bush, who nas the 
postmaster. Tt happened to be meal ime and | was 
{nvited tothe table. and Me Bush introduced me to 
Taaxom ir! who had recently arrived from Europe 
He inrsuced her tome in English and me to he in 
German, and sid we wore oth neweomes 0 his 

Inthe fall of 915 hired out with Bill Meh who 
had a Gare Scot threshing outfit. I was then | met 
Emiland Alex Kaeding —we were til took thresh 
ing om Roberton’ farm when i snowed during the 
hight, which happened to be on Saturday. There 
twas a dance in Churchbridge that nigh, (© which 
Emil and 1 went. After cleaning ourselves up we 
walked across the lke and when we came tote hal 
there was this newly arsved girl, We both introduced 
‘ourselves to her Because Emil could tlk to ber 
Teadily, I was soon obliterated frm the scene, ad 
therein ies the interesting story ofthe Kaedings in 
the community of Churchbidge. 

Tn 1916 I hired for spring Work only, with Joba 




















Freysenson, but made my home at Bryon’ 
and we hayed together, and during the winter of 
{81617 tok ee of my sock and helped with chore 
work Thelater par the winter gota chance og 
‘ith on Valery on elevator constuction 

in 118 Job Valberg and U bought farm and 
famed forthe tet fv year. Durie hal ime we 
Cid conidcrble ad work with our Far forthe 
Municipality of Crees 

‘tts tne, smaller frm tatrs were being 
snae. The nteraional Harvester Company offered 
Stree weeks course in mainsining and runing 
them Ari obneon and Yok th course and put 
fm onder to buy 10-20 ttn tacts, They were 
shipped wo Chuehbrie and when we unloaded 
theres numberof peopl vatched theuneading 
of he new machines whi became vey polar 
the area, When the tend from horsepower t tact 
power became evident, changed farming so rad 
Gal that almost every farmer had one 

Ho end did't with our etre as we dd 
roadwork, broke up new land for ourselves and also 
for Me Lewaron om the place which became the OF 
Swans’ faa and cers Sin the fi fe Years 
had witnesed many soanse happenings inthis new 
and sane land: Women puleg a plow toa rpe 
Zawen while men guided its women and chien 
ooking: elphone fies ried hich some people 
thou wee something for chien to ply wit 
Mae Forde stand on the pai orc gs 
tage ad sal actor and theser. 

‘Dari those years John an | kept on 
ana 193 wen he sold out In the spring after 
feeding | wed o Chicago to se how things Were 
thread ound work rather plentft 

‘After Now Yeu 1928 Jo a if for Detroit 
where the ato industry was in fall sing, John 
Werke For’ inthe Highland plat which was 
Sale the Mother Plant did look at how the work 
‘as done frm the outside and walked along asthe 
Mote Twas asembledand driven om undetissown 
power. There I wliesed the fist mas prodeton 
tnd excessive unemployment ax there were tre 
four thowsand men looking for work 

Back at Churebrige Jon Ver was ized by 
the Dominion Elwtoro buy gran, ad 1 di har 
wetng arm work and played some hokey with 
thei Jumpers” asthe Kean eam was called. 
inthe meant the Northern Elevator a bared 
Ande Famers Elvtor had been sold tothe newly 
dmalgamated Compa. 

1 1928 1 tok over the Line Company Elevator 
en kin became the fst Poo! Agent the ne 
Sstkatchewan Wheat Pol Elevator. 1n193S1 gave up 
the pai company a farmed unl eat fr 1985 
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When I as hired to take over the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Poot Elevator at Tyner in west central 
Saskatchewan, 

Inthe meantime I had maried Vera Nelly, « 
sehool teacher, 1929 and had a son, Ross, (who i 
ow in Calgary) and aftr several hard years it was, 
fot easy to leave apace lke Churchbridge where we 
‘nad made so many good and lifelong frends 

‘We moved to Tyner in 1943 and lived there for 
seventeen years and after several more moves and 
jobs we retired in White Rock, B.C. In 964 we took 
Strip leeland and onthe retum ip, we took in the 
Nev York Fut 


William Oliver 
(nformation from George — R.S.) 

William Oliver was soldier inthe British army 
and a gun-barrel driller there. The Oliver family 
ame as far as Langenburg by ri in 1886, and built 
their house southeast of Churchbridge with logs 
brought in tht same year. Tis probably isthe oldest 
house sn the district. 

The family was stuck out here in the wilderness 
with eleven children. Mrs. Oliver was alvays aah 
of Indians. One da¥ an Indian eame into her home 
witha slashed wrist. She bandaged it and pave him & 
lite food, though she had litle. The Indian sa, 

‘Uhuh, not much.” The next moming two Indian 
braves came along with afresh killed buck 

‘William borrowed S1000 10 get started and even 
‘ually paid back $8000 over the years tothe 1930's It 
‘was an everlasting strugee to get ahead, 

“The Oliver Bros. threshed fr farmers all the way 
to Yorkton — some stooks but mostly fom stack. 
There were 1wo hand feeders two bandcuter, 
waterman, engineee, grain-bagger and fireman, and 
ight teams 

Members of the Oliver family were — Alice 
(tiligan), William, Tom, Sid. Ted, Frank, Bert 
Lillian ‘Mrs, Jake Thomsen), Grace (Mes, Harry 
Gwillam), Phocbe (Mrs, Harry Rowland) and 
George, wo isthe only one living in Churchbrdge 

‘Grace and Lillian, after mariage lived many 
year inthe Liscard district. Si, Frank, and George 
‘emained bachelors and farmed in the Churchbridge 
dist, Ber and family lived in Churebridge where 
Bert was janitor for the school for many years, then 
they moved to B.C. Tom farmed thee miles south of 
‘Churchbridge all his life. His son Seamer is sill 
living on the home farm, his daughers Phoebe and 
Marre left the community, 


Oscar and Ingibjorg Olson 
(by son Baldr) 

Alexander Oscar Olson and Ingibjorg. Thorunn 
‘Olson both grew up inthe erly years of seftlemeat in 


























the Thingvallacommenity near Churchbidge, and 
both had reached their eens by the lie that atea of 
the North West Tetitores became the Province of 
Saskatchewan, Ingibjore was born inthe community 
‘while Oscar pur down roots there athe age of thre. 
Both eft the community rely to farther here 
cation, then retumed & matied couple, 2 strong 
partnership in thei farming operations, business 
entures and community. involvement. tn the 
‘Thingalla community they raised thee tail. 

‘Oscar was bora, 1884, io Winnipes, where his 
parents, Margret and Josef Olafssn, first setled 
ltr immigration from Iceland. to 1887 they moved 
test t0 Homestead in the Thingvalla district nea 
CChurchiridge, where Oscar grew up and completed 
his public school education. He worked on far in 
the district during his ely years and served for a 
‘ime as postmaster ofthe Thingvalla Post Otfice 

Ingibjorg. known as Imba in the community 
received her public school education inthe district 
fn attended schoo! fora least one winter at Shel 
‘mouth, Manitoba, then spent some years assisting 
her parents on the farm 

Iba and Oscar bath tended Manitoba Agricul: 
tural College in Winnipes in 1910. 

‘While thei new home on the outskirts of Church 
bridge was being built, the young coupe lived on 8 
farm described as Section 6, Township 22, Range 23, 
and situated northeast ofthe village, Oscar operated 
butcher shop in Churchbride carried on some farm 
‘ng did custom feed riding, sold farm machinery 
and also bought and shipped cate othe Winnipe 
Stockyards. He became 4 very competitive large 
‘lume cattle shipper and often fattened cattle he had 
‘bouton his fan before shipping them to market 

He purchased asecond hand saw mill and shingle 
mill, and later his son Baldur acquired planer 
“Theve were nsalledon the frm forthe production of 
lumber rom popular on custom basis as well as for 
‘onstruction of buildings on his own fae, He ha 
‘ested wood forsale mostly in Churchixidge and 
Cangenburg, of course, fr fuel in the home 

During those years Oscar was an active member 
ofthe Farmers" Elevator Company, the Churchbridge 
‘Agricultural Society and the Churchbridge Creamn~ 
ery Assocation 

mia was scarcely idle. During eight yeats of 
actively supporting her husband in his various ac- 
Lives, she gave bith to four children, Baldur Mag 
tus, Margret, Harald and Kristin. The youngest, 
child, Magnus, was bor in 118 on the farm the 
‘Oso’: had then taken over rom Ingibjors’s parents, 
Magnus and Kristin Hiniksson, The farm, loited 
five miles northeast of Churchbridge, was the bas of 
2 great many activites. Grain erope and livestock 




















were ase he tational manner, Oscar operated 
2 Yl scale custom threshing run using steam. This 
tras later replaced By pasoline power 





‘One winter enterprise was the harvesting of ice 
from Binar’s Lake, The ice was ci into conveniently 
sized blocks, first by hand and later By motor power, 
then ited from the water and hauled by sleigh toi 
destination, Most of twas destined for the Langen 
burg creamery, but quantities of ice were also sold 
home owners in Churchbridge, who stored iin ie 
houses or pens with sawdust for insulation and used it 
for sunumer refrigeration or melted it for home use, 

Tn later yeas, new equipment became aval 
able, hay baling and breaking of land became added 

‘Oscar was interested in improving the quality of 
his bet eatle and dairy her. To this end he aways 
kept purebred sites and made them available to ether 
farmers inthe community. He was astrong supporter 
Of purebred sire ares inthe province and was inst 
‘mental im negotiating forthe providing of sires by 
focal governments. A dairy herd was maintained, 
an often as many as thirty cows were milked atone 
time. Excopt for that portion reserved. for butter 
‘makingand home use, the eam Was shipped cans 
tothe nearest eeamery 

Te was the variety Of livestock maintained that 
‘made tis truly mixed farms ops and sheep were 
‘aise for markel and home use. The wool harvested 
from the sheep was spun into yar for sock, its 
and sweaters, with quantities ofthe fnished products 
finding & ready market. Horses supplied the power 
for the farm, but many were raised forsale 0 local 
farmers and other buyers, chiefly Irom lumber 
camps. Much of the erin snd hay grown was used 
Tor feed, 

(Oscar's experience with imal was wel reco 
riod, He sas Frequently consulted about sick ai 
tals and often gave a helping hand when a 
‘ternarin was not available 

Despite these many activities, Oscar was contin 
ously involved in community affairs. He served on 
the council of the Rural Municipality of Chueh 
bridge for foureen years. He and Charlie Dillon 
‘were the main promoters of technical municipal 
{itching program inthe wet years ofthe 1920s. Iwas, 
‘while Osear was reove that the frst gravel oad was 
builtin Division Three, Upon hisretirement from the 
‘oun he was presented with the chair he eeupied 
while in office. 

Throughout those years Iba was a staunch and 
hard working pariner. The couple's children recall 
that heir pares alvays waited to have breakfast 
bun the hired men and children had finished theirs 
lind were out ofthe way, Breakfast provided an op: 

















portunity to talk things over and together make plans 
forthe coming days o weeks 

‘Visitors were part of diy life in the Olson hore. 
and despite her ative participation inthe operation 
Of the farm, mba kept herself well prepared 1 re 
feive them. Many were the plates of ht doughnuts 
tnd cinnamon rolls served with hot coer to work 
nen travelling agents and neighbors From he ith 
fn She elped with harvesting the crops and milking 
the cows: she raised the poultry and made the bute, 
‘much of which she marksted. Her vegetable and 
lover garden was always acredit to her, and she sent 
‘many avstor home with abouguet of fowers and an 
“mfulof vegetables, She sewed athe cleting worn 
bythe youngsters, even the overcoats, kept all the 
family and sometimes the hited help in socks and 
mits she kote from yam spun by here 

‘After Oscars death in 1939, Iba carried on with 
the farm, al first with Baldur and Harald and later 
with Harald, who had Become his father’s eapable 
deputy during the years of is less. After a few 
dears she moved to Nanaimo, B.C., where she ded 
in 1986. 








Baldur and Helen Olson Fami 
(by Baldur) 

‘Baldr Magnas Olson was born nthe east end of. 
‘Churehbridge in 1912 to Oscar and Ingibjorg Olson. 

Tn I9I8 when Oscar fook over the farm al Magnus 
Hinrkson (Ingibjre’s father the family basially 
lived hete forthe nex thirty years. on 25-22-32-W1 
In 948 the farm was sod to Wm. Cool 

Baldutatended Thingvalla School and Church 
bridge High School. In 1953 he with his mother and 
younger broters, Hild and Magnus. assumed the 
Tesponsbity ofthe operation a he farm due tothe 
‘enous illness ofthe father. This included the usual 
farm work on about fourteen quarters of nd. caring 
and providing feed for about two hundred cate 
thirty horses, hogs, sheep and pouty. so consi 
‘rle custom work as cared ou, as harvesting 
fn selling wood and ice. saving poplar lumber, 
breaking land and threshing. Can you imagine hal 
ing ie twelve miles and packing iin sadist for 
$2.75 per ton? Or loading and hauling bundles 
{sheaves of rain) for 25 per hour with no overtime? 
Many days were fourteen hours long 

iy 1938 Baldur martiod Helen Bentdahl. They 
were blessed with seven children, Myre, graduated 
‘6 socal worker, marced Allan Greve a pharma 
{ist and hospital administer in Toronto. Murray be 
ame an eletrician, now at Los Angeles, Bryan, a 
ontactor. ives in Sttathmore, Alta. Robert Alani 
‘manager of North American Lumber Co. in 
Melville. Marilyn, a teacher, maried Orville Hee 








on, now living in Sacoats, Muriel, © registred 
forse matried Les Butler and they farm at Whit 
‘Wood. Ramond Keith and wife live in Edmonton, 
‘where he is employed asa operator with the city 

“The Baldur Olson family worshipped athe First 
Eenlish Lutheran Church an later. at Tinity when 
the two amalgamated. 

In 1939 Baldr and Helen bought a sll grocery 
store from Otto Ruckeman. They ran this business 
fnd lived there uni 1944 hen they purchased the J 
Welk Hardware Store. with living quarters up- 
stairs, This included tive lats on he Mainstreet. THis 
ves developed into a General Store with groceries 
hrrdvare, some drygoods. and Case farm machin 
ery, They operated tis uni 1964 when the potash 
{evelopment inthe area prompted the town to grow, 

‘Some of the people who woeked i his business 
‘during those years were — Sophie Remus (Ander 
Son}, Margaret Basken, Marion Sauser Elsie Snyder, 
Katie Mack, Ane Dressler. Pte Wilson, Bill amp 
bell. Frank Gislason, Mundy Amason, Magnus 
Oko 














In 1968 the Olson's made a complete change in 
business, They went from retailing to leasing sores 
and fice space, This brought to Chuchbridge the 
Robinson Store. the Clover Farm Store, Church 
bridge Drugs, 8.6.1.0. Insurance Office and a Me 
al Clinic. The Robinson Store was un then by Fred 
'nd Doris Sopher The Clover atm was rum by Jerry 
DDeisandlaterbecame LG. with Max Wolfram and 
family. The Drug business was owned by Frank and 
Isobel Joly, and in 1979 taken over by Bernie 
Fedorowich 

Baldur was an orginal member ofthe Church 
bridge Credit Union and served on the first Credit 
CComimitee. He served onthe school boar for eigh 
teen years, as chlnman several years. He was a 
tember ofthe Town Counc for over twenty years 
In the 1940's we had about 200 people in Church 
bridge going up to over 300 in 1963. In those years 
‘ur taxable assessment was $320,000 and now is 
lose to fourteen million. During those years 
CChurchbridge became a town, installed water and 
Sewer and natural gas for its residents. Baldur served 
fon the Langenburp Hospital Boards for over thirty 
Years originally ona voluntary basis, which in 1950 
bbcame the Langenbure Union Hospital. In 1981 the 
new hospital was opened which has served both 
[Cangenburg and Churchbridge. In 1944, Baldur be 
‘same aetive on the Churchbridge Hall Board and 
Took part in the building of the new Community 
Centre in 1946, which was sold t0 Thorsness Hard 
ware in 1978 and is now used asa store. Baldur was 
also active over the year in the Church Cul 
ing Club and has been an honorary member since 




















1978, He was onthe steering commie in building 
the new thee sheet curling fink in 1987. tis interest 
ing to note that this ink was Furished with twenty 
fou sts of genuine Scotish curling rocks, shipped 
iret fom Scotland via the Hudson's Bay Route st 
a delivered price of $2300, 

During the 1960's Baldur encouraged businesses 
to locate in Churehbridge, such as the Trailer Court, 
bby Geo, Harns and the North American Lumber Co, 
He has also been involved in politics. For the past, 
et years he has had the responsiblity of being he 
Returning Orier Tor the Salfcouts Consttueney. In 
1967 Baldur joined the Investors Syndicate Lid. 0 
‘provide financial services inthis prt ofthe province 

‘Throughall these years Helen has been very busy 
in caring for her family and home, She has been 
sctiveal he life inthe Lutheran Ladies Aid ander 
the LWM 

Baldurand Helen ae now living in anew home in 
the heat of Charchbrie 











Jabez Paget 
iby son-in-law Otto Pederson) 

The Jabez Paget family came from England to 
CChurchbridge around 1885. John, the oldest so, 
died atseaonthe way over: May. tbe baby. survived 
the trp. The other children, Mary, Ted, ill, May. 
‘Ala, Annie and lack, were boen in Canada, 

“They homesieaed at Charchbrdge, where they 
builtasod cabin and bam and dug wel. Altera few 
Years they moved tothe Assiniboine Valley where the 
earest town was Yorkton. Annie wis bor here 
‘They must have done quite well there because they 
moved back 10 Churchbridge where they spent the 
‘emainder of thie ives 

Tae was busy with the Union Sunday School 
and church in Churchbridge and never missed Sun 
dy. Mr, Paget used to stay home and get dinner 
read. She was the home body who kept the home 
fires burning. Jaber taught Sunday School clases 
and kept their programs and socials alive. He also 
tayeht music and famished the dance musi for theit 
dances and other socal, festivities and progr. 
‘Annie (my wife), was a good piano player and 0 was 
‘May (Pete), who played Tor the Sunday School and 
chrch for many years 











‘The Jabez Paget Family 
(by daughter Mrs. Mary Montgomery) 
“There were eho usin the farmland I waste oly 
fone born in England. Mother and dad farmed near 
‘Yorkton for shor time, but dad was no farmer so We 
Aida’t get ogo to many places as we had no money 
nly what dad made by playing his violin. He dd 
‘very well with it. He played fr dances allover the 











country: He also belped many others to play. Dad 
“aught salto sing. guess ls the bes singer and 
‘sed 0 sing for many concerts that were held in the 

‘ok school house. We went to school init. bul | 
didnt go for long because, being the oldest, Uhad 
ooutand work athe age of thirteen, learned $4.00 
er month, I marred fim Montgomery who taught 
School in many rural schools around Churchoridge 
“The vest ofthe family also married and lived the 
CChurchbridge area for many years. except Anne 
Who married Ovo Pederson and moved to Min 





‘Our home was a log house plastered with mud 
and whitened with whitewash. Why we came to 
Canada Fir never know, My dad had a good job in 
England and was doing very well with his violin, but 
leftiocome to Canada, Igessthe eason we cane 
CChurchbrige is that Was as far asthe money took us 
ans we had to tay put. We were too youn to go out 
to work. but eventhough we had no money, we were 
happy. We were lcky to stay wel 





Those singing groups tour home with dad 3s out 
teacher were helpful tall of us. Now in 1974, a 1 
wnt this. we have asinging group, calle the "Gold 
fn Age Choir” here atthe Mount Royal Lodge in 
Saskatoon where Iam sil singing, 


“Mrs. Montgomery is sil living in Saskatoon in 
her 96th yeas, 1980 


‘Ted and Margaret Paget 
(by Margaret) 

[was bom in Slepy- Eye, Minn. and athe age 
of eleven moved t0 Churchbridge with my parents 
{the Montgomerys) in 1908. I took most of my 
schooling in Churchbridg. grade eleven in Yorkton 
{and Normal School in Saskatoon, [aught school for 
five years, 

ln 1923, 1 married Ted (Edward) Paget and we 
livedona farm four miles south of Churehbvidge, We 
sold the far and bought a house in Churchbridge 
‘where we lived for many years. We supplied the town 
‘wih milk for several years, Ted was caretaker of he 
halland school jnitorat the ime of his dest in 1954 

I was a charter member of the Churchbridge 
Homemakers and ative therin for over thirty yeas 
being one ofthe convenors for some years, was also 
very active in the United Church and Ladies Aid 

We had three children — Verda (Mrs. Art Kae 
in) living in Richmond. B.C. Milton, who married 
& Churchbsidge git, Esie Schmidt, now lives in 
Regina as does Clayton and his family. Thave been 
retired and living in Regina for many years now. 








‘Norman Parke 
(information from Stanley Parke to Irene 
Vaughan) 

‘Norman Parke and Maude Blackwell marie in 
Woodstock, Ontario and came to Churchbridge 
where they sete farsa ofthe village. 

They raised a family of two, John Stanley and 
Lilian May: then they Ifthe farm and moved ino 
(Chuchoridge where the children tk their school- 

™ jon Stanley studied forthe ministry preaching 
at Empress, Alta, Gangor, Balgonie, Coquitlam 
B.C. He married Margaret Hall of Soispicth, Man, 
and had three children. Ronald. Marilyn and Chere. 
He joined the ary and went overseas in 944. On his 
return he tok parsh in San Diego: then he was 
‘moved to Santa Maria where he nv has relied In 
1979, on the 47th anniversary of Stans ordination 
the Diaconate the Parish honored him in a special 
service, by naming the new Parish Hall “Puke Hall” 
‘Santa Maria California, where he served neatly 
twenty yeas 

Lillian took up school teaching. She taught at 
Liscand and Graham Schools for «numberof yeas 
She marie Fred Dressler and they lived in Church 
bridge Lillian passed away’ in 1959. They had four 
children, Shirly (Lloyd) at Mississauga, Ont: Nor 
nan at Vietoria: Valerie (Puttand) a music teacher in 
CChurchbrige and Donnie at Thunder Bay. Ont 

Mrs. and Me Patke moved to Saltgoats where 
Norman worked for several years in the EB. Smith 
sore, Norman passed away in 1962, Ed, Note: Dur 
ing ther years in Churchbridge both Mis. Puke and 
‘daughter Lillian were members of the Homemakers 
‘Gb for many’ years. Mrs, Parke Being « charter 
member ofthe Community Club, as twas known in 
wa 





Many wll member the monologues and recite 
‘ions that Lillian excellently delivered in er elegant 
manner at various programs in Churchbridge 


Gottlieb Pede 1888-1940 
(by sistesin-taw Verna Dressler) 

Gotlieb Pede came to Cana from Poland inthe 
aly 19005 on a British ship. the FF. Monterple 
“They were shipwrecked and rescued by a Canadian 
freighter and taken to Sable Island. near Newfound 
land and on to Halifax. The ship did not sink and one 
Smoke stack was sill visible. It was salvaged and 
seas later some relatives of his niece, (Mrs, Bert 
Weick) came to Canada on that same ship. 

Gotlib. the oldest son. with bis mother brothers 
anusisierscare o Yorkton, were met by J.R, Welk 
Father and settled om a farm at Springside 





He came to Churchbridge inthe early 1920 and 
started with JR. Welk inthe hardware busines, 
Gotie could speak ive languages which was very 
helpful in those days. sine there were many for 
cigners coming to Churchbridge area who could not 
Speak English. He could speak in English. Polish, 
German. Ukrainian. and Russian. He was  carpen 
terby wade. He ought the procery business that was 
situated in the west par of the JR. Welk’ store, It 
‘was run by Herman Sigurdson unl his house burnt 

Th 1929 he married Linda Grube and they had one 
son, Orville. They lived in one ofthe apartments 
above the store with Wes living inthe other Gat 
Teb built his own home in 1934 inthe west end of 
‘own (now the home of Jim Sveinhjomson) He alsa 
wilt Tew Tar homes inthe district He was il for, 
many years and died of cancer in 1940, 

{linda and son Orville old ther home and moved 
io Yorkton. where Linda worked as amuses aid in 
the hospital 

There was no welfare o relief in those days. so 
Linda had 10 merzaze everything and also had to 
lake in boarders inorder opay for Gotlieb surgery 
in Winnipeg. her own surgery later and also Orville’ 
Surgery in 1942, Linda suffered stroke and passed 
sy in 1952, 

Theit son Orville maried Shirley Davis and is 
living in Yoekton. where he has hit own welding 
business. They ave five chien 


wil 





iam Adam Peirce 
‘William Perce was among the easly pioneers to 
te sponsored by the Anglican Church Colonization 
Go. bringing setlers tothe Kinbrae-Churehbridee 
ares. In 1887. William, together with his mother, 
Father and siser Alice and brother Bert, reached 
LLangenburg, the end ofthe railroad lin. The quarter 
Section of and ated to his father was adjoining the 
Section reserved forthe village of Churchbridge that 
‘was tobe. They did not stay long enough to se the 
development of those plans. 

They started outwith a plow. a wagon, a team of 
‘oxen anda cow. The built frame building consist 
ing of one Targe room downstairs and two rooms 
Upstairs. I was unfinished inside, just plain limber 
and two by four shiplap. tar paper and Siding on the 
futside. In the cold weather the house was rally 
frost: al the nails that showed on the inside ofthe 
rout became covered with frost and showed up in big 
‘white spss nthe summer the mosquitoes sented to 
beable to get in everywhere. Because they didn't do 
well is mother decided to go back to Winnipeg 
‘where she quickly got work 











Daring that summer, William became sequainted 
with Lowrie Lyle. who persuaded him t9 £0 with 
‘im into the business of haymaking forthe incoming 
sellers that were expected that al: He had come into 
CChurchbrige from the South hauling lumber with a 
team of ponies and bie ideas forthe fue. They 
proceeded 1 cut all the ay inthe district berween 
Churchbridge and a lite village further on called 
Salcoats. 

They cut and raked all summer and pot the ay 
ing ig cocks eady tobe hauled and stacked as soon 
fit as too lle to cut anymore. They roughly 
figuted that they had about thre hundred tons — and 
itvwas spread all over the country. They decided to 
Stop and one day William decid to itch up his, 
pony and drive home to spend a Sunday with the 
Family. 

"This Sunday literally became a “Block Sunday 
for them, Inthe afternoon abig black cloud appeared 
inthe west and they knw it was smoke— smoke that 
are fom aig pai fire that swept over miles of 
‘ouiry. On Monday. when Wiliam deove back 0 
the scene of their operations. there was one big 
stretch of burnt over prairie and all oftheir a. 
except for a few tons, ad gone up in smoke! Their 
fet with the mower and rake vas practically wn 
Iharmed. but the result of the summer's work was 
wiped out. Iti doubufl if anything was recovered 
From the small amount of hay that was left. 

‘With the coming of winter. the Peirce family 
began to experience some of the hardships of prairie 
lite. The thermometer dipped to $4 deprees below 
Zero onetime. Will's meter was in Winnipeg at 
that time and advised them toguitthe farm and come 
totown, where she felesure work would be found and 
they'd be more comfortable. So the farm was des 
erted. What became of the homestead and the imple 
‘ents isnot known, but they were probably taken 
over by the Land Company. His father became 2 
harmess maker as did the two boys. in Winnipeg. 
Compiled by R. Swanson from information received 

from Peirce grandson — W. E. Greenwood. 


William Popowith 
by daughter Clara 

11910, William (Bill) Popowith came from Pol 
and, 25a siowavay ona ship. The captain. taking 3 
Tiking him, let him to immigrate to Canada. He 
‘ame to Langenburg and worked long hard hours for 
‘numberof farmers and later forthe Canadian Pai 
ie Railway. 

Tr 1918, he martied Emma Cermak, whose fa 
ther, Joseph Cermak, owed the hotel on main set 
in Langenburp, and who was the frst John Deere 
dealer in Langenbure, 








William Popowith, besides railroading, belped 
[Alex Richter in butchering, and making sausage for 
his mest market. He also Helped foe Richmuth a5 
fireman on his steamer: helped Norman Thompson 
with hisbees extracting, and healso was caretaker of 
the all which was used wa theatre, showing silent 

In 1923 the family moved to Vancouver. but nt 
liking the climate they moved tack to Langenburs. 
He was tansferred to Chuehbridge in 1929. After 
being transferred iooter places. he finally retired in 
Winnipeg, where he passed away in 1968 

They had thee children. Clara. Katherine and 
Herbert, Clara married Valdi Mintram of Church 
bridge in 1933. Aer he passed avay. she married 

ide Heinrich of Churehbridge where they now 





Otto Prince 
by daughter Linda Kite 

'acab and Katherine Prinz and ten cildren came 
tothe Langenburg district Irom Austa in 911 Here 
(Oto was born in 1915. His ater died when Oto was 
just eighteen months old, and elt his wife, Oto and 
Sister Emilia on the frm 

Mrs, Prinz later remarried to Louis. Krome. 
then they moved toa farm south of Churchbridge for 
‘atime and then moved a mile east othe "Erismann 
Tarm «now owned by Roger Kaeding), From bere 
(Guo started school along with sister Emilia, When 
his stepfather ded, he, his mother and Emilia went 
{olive with brothers Leo, Gus and Philip onthe frm 
sow owned by Paul Scholz. When Otto finished 
School he warked on farms inthe Saltcoats area 
making his home with Emilia and her husband 
‘Adan Schutz 


1 1940 he enlisted inthe army. be married the 
former ane Smith in 194 after which he was posted 
overseas, Jane mosed to Ontario and worked in an 
tivmintion factor), unl Onto returned in 145, 
“They then took up farming with Leo Prince, who was 
still on the home Farm. unl they bought the former 
Jock Roberts farm (were Norman Park had also 
lived-two miles southwest of town, They farmed 
here until lane passed away in 1977 and On in 1978, 

(Oxo was a director f the South-Rural Telephone 
Co. for time, onthe Co-op Board for afew years 
ton the local Wheat Poo! Commitee for many 
Sears. Their only daughter Linda and her husband 
Calvin Kite nd children Shane, Cory and Para are 
now farming the Prince farm. Linda is @ nurse and 
Calvinalso plays inthe Kitz Orchestra, besides Farm 
ing. 














Philip and Rose Prince 
information from Rose 

Prlip Prince was bor in Austria, son of Jacob 
‘an Katherine Prinz snd came wih them to Langen 

‘i IIL, where he 
in 931 he married Rose Donda and thy farmed 
Southwest of Churehbridge until they ried in town 
‘ube Philip passed aay in 1979. 

Prilip was an original member ofthe Wheat Pool 
in Churchbvige. Both Philip and Rose were dice 
tos in the Churchbridge Agricultural Society for 8 
umber of years a well a the Evergreen Club for 
Seni Citizens. Rose was a member othe Evangel 
‘al Ltheran Ladies" Aid fora number of yeas. 

Philip and Rose had five children-Phyllis 
(Rosin) Wayne, Leland, Leona (Birnie) and Garnet 

Teland i the only one tha presently lives in the 
CChurchbridge area where he farms southwest of 
town, He marred Muriel Nichols who is presently 
teaching in the Churchbridge Schoo! 
Muri were leaders othe 4H Ligh Horse 
time and Leland is a diector in the Agricultural 
Society Their children are Kelly (Loscombe), Kim 
and Kerry 

















by Nan 

Rober Scobie was bom in Ayrshire, Scotland, in 
1894. He immigrated to Harrowbs, Manitoba, in 
O12, He served inthe Canadian army overseas from 
TOLE-18. While there he marred Mary Fulton, agit 
fromhishome town, AMterthe war hey returned with 
their wee daughter Ena to Harrowhy, and where they 
farmed for «short time, Bob then was employed by 
the CPR. In 1942 they moved to Churchbridge, 
continuing with the C.PR. a5 section foreman until 
his retirement in 1957 

There was a family of seven children: Ena Won 
drasek, Russell; Nan Kaeding, Porcupine Plain 
Mary Yanke and Hugh of Churchbridee: Dave 
‘Thunder Bay: Jack in Winnipeg and Lawrence in 
Kamsack 

Mis, Scobie passed away in 1946 and Rober in 
vo 











Herman and Helga Sigurdson Far 
by daughter Hazel 

Herman Sigurdson of The Narzows, Man. mar 
ried the former Helga Bjamason, They ha fv chil 
‘ren, Evelyn marted ames Beggs and they reside in 
Barrier, B.C. They have tree boys. Margaret mar. 
ried Laweence Demerey from Prince Albert. They 
have seven children. Hazel marred Douglas Hall, 
from Vancouver They have thee children. Kathleen 
‘Kelly marred Robert Gordon from Vancouver and 





they have four children, Herbert married Margaret, 
Dunn and they live in Vancouver. They have five 
children 

For some years the Sigutdsons lived in Church 
bridge where Herman was in business. The family 
imtended Liscard and Churchbridge School. ‘They 
later moved to B.C. where Herman passed aan 
1976, Helga resides in Burnaby, B.C. 





Julius ai 
1962) 
by Florence Skaalerud 

Julius Skaalerud was born at Norway Lake, 
Minn., in 1877, He came to this area in 1903 and 
homesteaded south of Langenbut. In 194, he mat: 
ried Ranveig Johnson, daughter of Sigurdur and 
‘Thora Johnson ofthe Thingvalla district. 

Julius started breaking land with a hand plow, 
‘one horse and an ox. Later they moved to the 
‘Churchbridge area and farmed north of town until 
retirement, when they moved into Churehbrdge 
They were members of the Thingvalla Lutheran 
church, 

Julius and his sons formed an orchestra and inthe 
cay years played forall dances in the area. They 
were olten accompanied by his daughter Ruth on the 
piano. They would sometimes ply from early eve- 
‘ing ntl four in the morning fora fee of $3 — 85, 
and then drive many miles home, Tulias payed the 
Same violin for 72 years and in the poner days 
enlightened many hears and Kept up the morale of 
the pioneers. His musie was one of is mos valuable 
contributions to the community. He played until the 
age of 84 when he passed away. He played for many 
‘weddings and, in some instances he played again for 
the same couples on their golden wedding celeb 


Ranvieg Skaalerud (1877 — 





atl usually played the banjo: Johann, the sax 
‘phone, clarinet or violin: Willie, the drums or occ 
Stonally. the piano, Dewey Eyestone played with 
them for many year, onthe plano, as did Vernon 
Mehis and Curly" Gunnarson on the six, Valdh 
Johnson with his accordion and Cat's wife, Florence 
‘onthe piano. They called their orchestra The Buck: 
faroos and they were in great demand in the “30° 

The Skialerud family inclided — Ruth, who 
‘marred Hob Tuma, son of Chae td Bessie Tuma, 
Bob owned "Bobs Service tation" formany year. 
‘Ruth was our "Central Lady” for many years before 
her mariage. (See Tuma history.) 

Carl married Florence Kromrey daughter of Al 
phonse Krome), sn 1938, They have thre daugh 
ters: Sharon married Hugh Scobie ands family of 
Kim, Cirmon, Mona, Lisa, Darcy, Cacia living in 
CChurchbrdge: Tone married Glen Morsh, and res 








es in Churchbrdge with their chien Cameron, 
Cindy, and Reni. Aan marred Ron Vouchuk and 
resides in Churchbride with their daughters, Marl, 
nd Melanie, 


Car atended the Thngvala school, He worked 
‘on the fam with his did and ater he and his sister 
Rut moved into Churchbridge and operate the lo 
cal Telephone Office, working forthe North and 
South Rural Telephone Company. The operated the 
Soviteh board, and repaired and built the telephone 
Tins. Cael worked forthe Telephone Company for 
seventeen yeas. 


When the powcr lies were built in the Church 
bridge area, Cat! worked on the constuction crews 
and later became parttime employee of Sask. Power 
Feading and installing meters st Churchbidge, Cal 
det, MeNutt and Rhein. He was district Operator in 
CChurchbvidge until his sudden death in Februar. 
1968. He enjoyed doing community work and belp 
ing hers 


Inthe 1920% and 30%, roads were bad, par 
ticularly in winter. and transportation very limited. 
Cari provided winter transportation for many people 
by car sleigh, van and ater by a homemade snow 
Iobile, the fist one made in this area by Slim 
Sigurdson and Henry Ken, who owned the garage in 
town, Carl drove De MeKenzie a farm homes where 
there was sickness, or 10 deliver new baby. He 
received an engraved gold Watch from Dr. MeKenzie 
1s atoken of appreciation of his services 





Johan, as inthe Army Band overseas in World 
‘War Il. and wrote many of the orchestrations forthe 
band, He and his ite Oli lived ia New Westminister, 
B.C, where Johan passed awa’ in 1967, 

William, marsied Phyllis Nordin of Church 
bridge, daughter of Oscar Nordin. They are living in 
Calgary. Their children Bemaed, Lina (Long) and 
Monty alive in Alberta 


Berte Helga passed away a the age oft, 
RRanveig Skaalrud passed avay in 1958, and her 
husband Julius Skaalerid passed away in 1962 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Itmusthe said that a lng as Cae 
and Ruth Skaaferud were in the Telephone Office 
Someone must have slept under the switchboard tal 
times, for no call ever went unanswered, day or 
Aight. In times of trouble, they were on hand t call 
forany assistance needed and went to great lengths to 
blige; they became a very important link in the 
community. Ina disaster a "General Ring” was put 
‘out, toll Subscribers in the are to rouse the neigh- 
bors for help. This was much appreciated by the 








Josiah Snyder 
iy Else Steinbjornson 

Josiah Snyder came to Churchbridge in 1915 
from Fordwich, Ontario, where he was bom and 
‘ised, He ook up homestead southeast of Chueh 
bridge. He builta makeshift house of eiload tes to 
liven while he bull a house and barn which i sti 
standing 

Josiah Snyder matted Mary Prince in 1917 
Mary was born in Austra in 1894, where she re: 
ceived her education. In 191, the Peinces came to 
Cana and lived in Langenburg and Yorkton before 
Mary met fsiah and they sted om the homestead 
“They had four children there. When Josiah health 
became bad, they sold the farm and moved tothe 
Giadson place (which was owned hy a Mr, Nordman 














Ms Lllan Keone, Mes En Hal Mx Soph MeConna 
Utes hoy Snycer" tou o6? 


from the U.S.) s0 their children would be closer toa 
School. They farmed there until Josiah’ death in 
1928. Head buts house and baron this place and 
after his death Mrs. Snyder had the house moved to 
Churchbridge. The frst home had a ceiling of 
‘moulded or embossed metal. which was later 
pained 

Mrs. Snyder lived at Churchbridge until her 
death in 1973. She was ative in the United Church 
teaching Sunday School. The Sunday School when 
Fist started was a Community affair and was held in 
the town hal, until the present United Church was 
built The fow supper and plays put on bythe United 
(Church for 25¢ were events looked forward to in the 
fall, The ladies had their sewing circle in the winter 
months, when they exchanged new ideas, 

Mrs, Snyder made her living a doing sowing for 
people, and by taking in boarders. Although she was 
Handicapped with lame leg since 8 young girl she 
always di her part. Her house was spotless and bas 
been a home for many a young srl and teacher who 








boarded with her. She always wore a smile despite 
hee misfortunes 

She was a charter member ofthe Churchbridse 
Homemakers Club, and received her life Member 
ship and Pin in 1981, She was very active helping 
‘with community undertakings for neatly forty years, 
Un he health began to destne, She wil aways be 
remembered by her trends for her fine stitching of 
aul. 

Her thee sons served inthe armed forces during 
1W. Wl, Francs came back ive in Churchoridse, 
farming northeast of town. He martied Molly Addi 
son, a teacher, who still teaches at Churchbidge 
High. They have two children, Denis and Caro, who 
bath played inthe school band. Francis served over. 
seas in WW? and hasbeen onthe local Wheat Pool 
Commitee for many years. Molly was also in the 
Armed Services before marsiage, She his been lea 
rofthe local Girl Guides for many years, and served 
fon the school band commit throughout the yeas, 

Sons Joe and Leslie both martied and. ive in 
Toronto. Her only daughter, Elsi martied Joe 
Sveinhjomson and live on their farm northeast of 
(Churehbridge. They have thee boys, now marred 
‘vith families of theie own, (Elsie passed away in 
1979.) 








Gudmundur and Gudr 
(by Daughterin-law Mabel) 

(Gudmundur and Gudrun Sveinbjorson, ivi 
in Iceland, were corresponding with Gudrun’ sister 
Kristin (Mis. Magnus Hnviksson) who had come 
Canad about 1887. The Hinrikssons lent the Svein 
bjomsons the money Toe the Tae to come 1 Canada 
In 1900, they arrived at Churchbridge, with thei 
three young children, Gudmundur lt I: Kristin, 12 
find Thorstein, 2 

The Hinrksson family took them int live with 
them for while until they were blew rent a vacant 
house close by, After a year they took a homestead 
‘omNNW 1416-25-32, and but themselves a login, 

They stared mixed farming and had 19 tin 9 
tea of oxen fo il the land. They managed to uy & 
few cows and sheep, using the woo! of the sheep 10 
make socks and mis, Throughout the long winter 
tvenings they would sit with coal el lamp, carding 
‘wool spinning it nto yarn and kaitng it tn 1905 
nother son, Oscar was bor 

They were anwng the fst members ofthe Con- 
cotdia Lutheran Chutch often walking to Church or 
foing by horses when they were able to buy them, 
Usually no services were held during the winter 
months. 

Tn 1908, daughter Kristin married Asmundur 





Sveinbjornson 












LLoptson and in 191, son Gudmundur was married 
to Thura Hinsiksson, 

In 194, they built a ewo-storey frame house and 
‘moved from their log eabin into their first new home 
(hich is now oceupied by the thin! generation), 
Thorstein bought SE Ys 16-22-32 in 1919 and SW 
16m 1932, while ving at home with his Folks. Oscar 
‘married Fjolt (Violet) Miniam in 1931 

‘Gudmundur and Gudun were now growing old 
They tured ther homestead quarter over 10 soa 
Thorstein, In 1938, Thorstein marred Mabel Yanke 
daughter of Gottlieb Yanke of Churchbrdge. Thor 
tein and Mabel continued to ake care ofthe folks 
long as they lived. Gudmundur passed vay sud 
deny i198), and Gudrun in 1946, 














‘Thorstein Sveinbjornson 
by Mabe 

1n1938, when our marred life began, we went to 
Clear ake, Winnipeg and Brandon Fai o out hon 
eymoon, with our Model A car which Thorstein had 
purchased in 1930. A whole week was then Tong 
holiday tobe away from the farm, jst before haying 





‘Thontan and Mab Sventorson 1879, Fam — Mec 
Noman Gora Dave, 








On August 8, that yous, Thorstein had just cut 
three rounds ona wheat field when a storm came up 
and we were hailed ou 100%. Somehow we weren't 
discouraged. We rusted and hoped forthe bet, and 
God di take are of us 

"Thorsten and his dad bought their frst acto, & 
Titan, in 1920, and it was stl in se in 1938, 

‘We both enjoyed community life, church, ladies 
ald: rather quiet but happy life, Our family ie 
centred around rising and educating our children, 
They ook putin Sunday School andthe +-H clube 
‘We had fur lovely children In 1939, when Bertha 
was hom, Dr MeKenzie artved in a snow plane, 

Bertha went to Yorkton, where she received her 
LN. in 1960. The same year she marred Theodore 
Patan and they farmed at Churchbrigge for some 
time. They had thee boys, Darren, Brent and 
Shain, In 1973, Ted passed away. to 1976, Bertha 
married Steve Remenda, a widower wit four chil 
deen. They now far south of Churchbidge 

Mindy, after completing High School, farmed 
with us for a while and is now Bank manager at 
Benito, Manitoba, He married Shirley Auben and 
they have to chlen, 

‘Dalene also took up nursing and is working at 
Regina Hospital. Sbe married Warren Fart and 
they have two chide, 

‘Noman, took over our farm in 1970, when he 
maried Rose Johnson, They have three 

"We moved into our home in Churehoriee in 
1970, We celebrated cur 4Oth Wedding Anniversary 
Jn 1978. Thorstein passed away in June 1980, 











‘The Sveinbjornson 
Lid. 
(by Mrs, Harvey Sveinbjornson) 

In 1931 Oscar Sveinjommson but his Fest house 
for his brother Mundy af that time he was living on 
the old homestead with his parents Gudmunduir and 
Gudrun. In T931 he married Violet Mintram, They 
‘moved to farm he bought two miles east of Church 
bridge, sill doing carpentry work overhauling cars 
and tractors, aso farming. However, his interests 
were in carpentry work. In 1933 they moved fo the 
town of Churchbridge with his house and shop. He 
continued building homes, wagon boxes, vans, cof 
fins, spinning wheels, furniture, and woodwork re 
pairs. In 1945, he was joined by his son David into 
the Business, in 1955 his son Harvey also went into 
business with him. In 1962 a partnership was formed, 
into a Limited Company at which ime the youngest, 
Son Murray joined the company. The company nos 
isin residential and commercial business, including 
inthis business i the millwork shop and head olice 
inthe town of Churchbridge. Construction has been 


Iding Contractor 








9 and surrounding 
tea, which went as far noth as LaRonge and as fat 
south as Estevan. AC the present ime the grandsons 
ae joining the business abd willbe part of the com 
pany inthe future, At this ime Oscars il workin 
{nthe shop with his son Murra, building eabines 
tnd other woodwork forthe company: 

David married Angela Sakuka, and they have 
three children, Audrey (Mrs. Ted Petacck), Joan 
(Ors, Doug Dresser) and Dale 

Haney married Lllan Wemerand they have five 
chikren, Sydney, Connie, Tim. Ray, and Marty. 

Murray married Heather Kaeding and they have 
three children, Ramona, Danny, and son 

‘A daughter Joyce was born in 1950 and passed 
away fifteen months later 











Gudmundur Jr. and Thur: 
(by Neta and son Efe) 

Gudmundur J. and Thura (Hinrksson) Svein 
bjomson farmed about a half mile away from bis 
parents Gudmundut and Godrun. They had seven 
hikren, They farmed fr filt-fve years wnt son 
Thorstein Je. (Sten the youngest, took over. He 
stl farms there. Gudmundur passed. away in 1967, 
and Thur now resides atthe Anderson Ledge in 
Yorkton, 

















8 lopison, Mana Ms. Joe Enarson, Me ar Mr 6 
‘Sucrjonson te Lipo 


Eyjolfur “Eyfie" the oldest son, maried Mar 
sgaret Lowenberger in 1935. She came from the Hof. 
Tentahl district. They had four children 

George. the oldest. joined the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in 1957, rode in the R.C.M.P. Musi 
‘al Ride ands now an Autor with the Police Force. 
He and his Family ate now living in Otawa where 
George is stationed. George is married to Gloria 
Putland, a registered nurse, ftom Churchbridge 
(George and Gloria havetwo sons and twindaughics. 








Elmyra married Rudy Phillips of Churchbridge 
and forthe last five years she bas worked 36 a 
Secretary for Kelsey Insitute of Applied As and 
Sciences in Saskatoon, They had two sons and one 
ddughter. 

‘Vols martied Gus Nahachevwsky. a teacher from 
Norguay and now lives im Lyn Lake, Manitebs 
‘whofe Gus teaches Industrial ARs. Viis working in 
procery store. They have two sons. Both Elmyraand 
‘ota excel as pianists. 

Paulas worked on the ol igs for iteen years. 
He stared at St. Lazare, moved to Edmonton and 
then up north, He was sent to Arabia fr two years, 
then worked in Gaspe Bay. Quebec. He is now tool 
pusher forthe biggest rig in Canada, in Alberta 

‘Margaret passed vay in February of 1958 and 
Eyfie remarried in November ofthat same year to 
Aganetha Goerzen of Gretna, Manitoba, They have 
five dasghtes 

‘Loretta the oldest date, ia dental assistant, 
Anita Lee works in Banff and sper, Alberta: Avis, 
‘Aienne and Valerie are atending school in Church 
‘i 























Eyfie and Neta still reside on the home place 
Eyvic moved tin 1937, They worked hard and made 
a good living on half asection of land. They belong 0 
‘Concordia Latheran Church and are both active in 
‘rious functions inthe Chueh 

Gudmundur (Jim) married Fern Nixon of 
Kinbrae District. They have two children — Laie 
(Herein) and Wilfred, both with families. Jim and 
em moved to town, when son Willred married 
Deborah Kaeding and wok over the farm. They have 
three chien — Colleen, Lynn and Scot. Jim has 
‘worked for years with Sveinbjomson Construction 
Co. also faming 

“ohann (Joe) maried Elsie Snyder, She died in 
1979. They farmed northeast of Churchbridge. They 
had three sons — Lyle matied Vivien Wolfram who 
Fives in Rocanville, He works af the Potash mine 
Gerald and family live in Regina and Gordon and 
family farm with Joe. Besides farming Joe also 
‘worked with Sveinbjomson Construction Company 

Tngibjom joined the RCAF as a Bombardier in 
I94t. He made forty-five Nights over enemy tersto- 
ty, ln 1945 he retumed and graduated as a Civil 
Engineer in Toronto. He worked in Yorkton for 
twelve years, thea Resina and now work forthe city 
‘of Simeoe, Ont. He maried Dawn Elder and they 
thve tho children, Robert and Lorie. 

‘Christine, the Youngest child and only daughter, 
marie Jonny Schulz. They farmed for awhile bu 
moved ta Saskatoon where Johnay was a carpenter 
Later they moved to Winfield, B.C. They have tee 
children — Shealyn is taking Nurses" Training, Te 





ry, their only son i a cardio-theropis in Alber 
fd Nancy isa secretary forthe LCM P in B.C. 





‘Thorstein Sveinbjornson Family 
(by Helen) 

“Thorstein J (Stein), youngest son of Thur and 
‘Gudmondur Sveinbjorason married a school eaher, 
Helen Bacsu of Tantallon, who taught in Church 
bridge schoo for thee years. 

‘Stein farmed with his dad and also worked with 
Sveinbjornson Construction. 

Tn 1962 he took over the Family farm which 
consisted of 4 quarters of land 

Helen and Stein were blessed wit sx children 
Ronald marted Lillan Angus from Langenbure 
‘They have five children, Robin, Bett, Tracy, Rhow 
dba and Ricky, 

Psy graded from hgh schoo and isa rained 
Laboratory Technician. She married Fred Rhodes, 
‘They spent a year in New Zealand and a year in 
Australia, Today she is working in Edmonton for 
Several doctors as Lab, Technician and Fred is heavy 
duty mechanic servicing huge machinery. 

Robert worked on Oil Rigs in Alberta. Towed 
Europe for five months, then worked on Oi Rigs in 
the Arctic for two years, He speot ten months off 
shore drilling in Malsia. He mareied Lyon Poly 
from Rocanville and they moved to Malta while Bob 
‘worked at offshore dling inthe Persian Gulf area. 
1n1979 he went back to Masato off-shore dling, 
where they now live 

Susan isa teller at Toronto Dominion Bank in 
Langenbure. She married Harvey Miller, who works 
athe Potash mine 

‘Gary is farming with his dad and broshee 

Jane the youngest, just graduated from Yorkton 
Regional High School as Clerk Stenographer. 





Charles and Bessie Tuma 
(by grand-daughter B, Daum) 

Charles and Bessie Tuma were marred i 1905 
and arrived in Churchbridge from Langenburg in 
TOIs. They had four children — Jenny, Bob, Jer 
tnd Charlie 

"Me. Tuma purchase from Romboughs the Cen 
tea Hote which was on the preset ste of Gord's 
GGroceterias He then built 2 butcher shop, north ofthe 
hotel, a he was a butcher by trade 

in 1930 Jenny maried Roy (Shim) Sigucdson who 
‘owned a garage in partership with Herman Sigurd 
‘Son. (The present sit ofthe Laundromat. Jenny and 
‘Slim moved ta Jedburgh where they remained until 
1987. They iad no children, 

The Hotel burned down in 1932, Charlie then 
‘opened store on the same site. 











Bob marsied Ruth Skaalerud in 1936 andthe 
fotlowing yar his mother, Besi, passed avy. That 
‘year Jenny and Slim returned and purchased the tore 
from Chari, Slim died in July. 1956 and Charlie 
ded in August 1956, 

Cale, Je as a pilot in WW2 and was shot 
din overthe English Channel in 1942 and became a 
Sergeant withthe Royal Canadian Engineers, serv 
ing overseas and reurning in 1943. He drove a bulk 
tis truck fora ear and then in 1987, built Bob's 
Service station in Churchbridge which he operated 
unl retirement in 1957, 

‘Bob was an avid sportsman playing baseball, sft 
ball hockey, tenis and curing 

Ed, Note: Iis sald dat he played pool when he 
was 0 young that he hid stand on a sot drink box 
to give him the needed height o play He stil enjoys, 
bis game of pool, It has also been said that when 
Bobs dad bought his frst car, Bob had to do the 
<drvingat an early age and he had to stand to reach the 
pedals, Thats probably why Blob became Known as 
2 skill driver Bob was on the school board a 
umber of Years and was a’ member ofthe town 
‘counel fra time 

Ruth sas telephone operator (1928-1939) for 
her brother Carl for several years, President of United 
Church Lies Aid for 10 yr, Sunday School teach 
fers ovr 21 yeas. She was a director inthe Agricul 
tural Society before and afler mariage for @ good 
many years and leader ofthe Brownies for eighteen 
Years. An ardent curler, she served on execttive for 
Some years, curling for 37 yeas. Bob and Ruth live 
im retirement in Churchine, 

They have two daughters, Bunay and Joan. Bun 
ny mare Ron Daum they have three sons — ROD, 
Gene and Seot. They reside in Churehbridge. Joan 
married Roy Cava: they lve in Winnipeg sith their 
daughters — Connie and Susan. 








JR. Welk 
‘Gy 5. Rand daughter Norma Hagen) 

{1921 after looking around Sask. and Man. for 
‘suitable handware store, I decided Chuehbridee it 
‘would be 

There were five businesses in town: J. Amason 
Confectionery, later purchased by Farguharson: B 
Westman’s general store purchased by Gerber: 
Lewarton store purchased by Smith and Hemphil 
Garbe's which I bought and a Harness and Shoe 

There was a town Halland a Toronto Bank, The 
manager was a Wm, Lawrie, later a Mr Taker. The 
fhincipl clerk a that time was Mr Eastmead, ater 
Me. Keene 

The town was thriving bur lacked doctor and a 



















































































black smith so Doe MacKenzie and Mr. Wilkie were 


found. The school had eight grades but was ater 
inereased to grade eleven in 1924-25. 

The Hardware store I took over was in bad ep 
so I decided to build a new one, sta cost of approx 
imately $6500. Before completion a Tie destroyed 
the whole corner (Hemphil's store and Hardware 
ore). One wal of my new sore had 0 be rebut 

‘We moved ino the new store late in 1923. The 
store consisted of hardware, pots and pans, dishes, 
hamesses, some shoes and work clothes for men 
Gas and il were added, Groceries and dry goods 
came late I irly became a general store whea our 
fd feed were added 

eran Sigurson had a grocery store in part of 
the new store. They lived in & house just east ofthe 
Sore, That house was destroyed by fie. Gost 
Fedde next tied his hand atthe grocery business 
there but gave sup for earpenter work. The model T 
ford was my means of transportation when I arrived 
in Churebridge with my wife Rose and three chil 
Aken. Four more ctldren were Born in ater years 
‘Our children are William, Nora, Opal, John, Fran 
«is, Allan and Darlene 

‘Depression came and things changed, The Bank 
<losed s all banking had tobe done in Bredenbury 
People moved on. There was no more skiing Fink, 
unt about 1935, The Hotel burned down. The Bank 
building was later moved to that site 


Many people touched ur ives in Churchbridge 
and we have fond memories of them ll. The years in 
CChurehbrdge (some of them lean) were goa snd 
happy ones 





Baray an nies Wertman ane sn Die 


Barney D. Westman (1855-1928) 
by Linda (Westman) Rathgeber 

‘Bamey Westman was born in 1855 at Snokah 
Dalasy, Ieeland. He was self-cducated man, asin 
those days very few had a chance to goto school. He 
‘worked st home fr his parents. At the age of 27, he 
Aecied to see more ofthe world, and so immigrated 
to Canady in 1882, His fst stopping place was 
Winnipeg. where he picked up ol jobs in onder to 
‘work hs way west, Upon inquiring, be was informed 
that Shllmouth, Manitoba a that ime Was large 
trading centre and also that the Manitoba and North 
‘west Railroad was planning to go through that vil 
lave 

Bamey decided in 1886 t0 go to Shellmouth 
Here he went into partnership with Helgi Johnson 
Helgi Johnson ws the colonization agent. After they 
SeLuptheir store in Shellmouth or aear te rairoad 
‘was put through Langenbure, so Barney and Heli 
‘decided to go further west and moved their business 
to Langenburg. In IS87, Helgi died and Barney 
‘Westman took ove the business. Barney went on 3 
trip tothe United States and upon returning kept on 
wit is tore. Upon learning hat ap Ielanaic sete 
ment was inthe Phingvalidistit, which was close 
{o Churchbidge, Barney moved 10 Churchbidge in 
1885, 

‘Barney's fist store in Churchbrige consisted of 
‘dry goods and groceries and wasstvtedon the south 
Side ofthe tack. He later moved tothe north side of 
therairoad and stayed in business until I9TS when he 
sald it tothe Gerber Bros. (now the location ofthe 
ow bal. 











lw 1889, he marred Mrs. Hela Johnson. They 
had one child, David, who enlisted inthe World War 
Iran died of the Spanish Flyin 1918 in England, 
Barney helped his father David and half-brother, 
Daniel Westman, to come to Canada in 1900 

Besides the store busines, he owed al section 
10-22-32, He raised large numbers of eatle and 
shoep, After had sold his store in the yea 918, he 
‘moved onto the farm, wherehe retited. Thisbeing an 
Teclandic settlement. Barney was wellknown by ev 
eryone. His store was a stopping place for a cup of 
tee 

Before the tuen of the century, he had a Post 
Otic im part of his store. He bul the first weigh 
seales by the sock yards, which he operated for 
many years forthe convenience ofthe farmers Who 
were selling livestock 

He also helped to organize and set up the Co-op 
(Creamery building in Churchbridee. He gave mone) 
fn helped organize the Thingvalla School, He was 
Scoretay treasurer of thal school for many’ years 
“Thingalla Scho! was bul of logs n 1888 

‘Hamey was known aso in connection with bis 
sess matters and lewer writing for people. He was 
also Justice of Peace of this ate Two of his hobbies 
‘ere collesting stamps and reading. Barney died in 
Marci 1928 atthe age of 72, while iv onthe farm 

Bamey wis a great asc othe begining ofthe 
village of Churchbridge, 








Dan Westman 
by Dan 

[vas born in Iceland in 1896 and came to Canada 
vith my father in 1900, 

attended grade schoo! in Churchbridge 

In 1917 I married Gudrun Reykalin. We lived the 
fist two years on the Bamey Westman Tarm. Our 
first child Dave was bor in 1918, the year of the 

Miu”, We were al sick withthe lu, s0 our good 

neighbor Mrs. Olaf Helgason came and took the 
baby, as my wife was too sick to look after him, and 
she had him fortwo weeks 

[Land values where high in 1919 when I bought 
Ian! ive miles northeast of Chorchbridge which was 
mostly bush and slough, 20 the ftst year only was 
abl a clear and break about 20 ces, Lworked outs 
Tot and hauled aot of wood to town in the winter 35 
wells tapping fr animals to make a ite mone. 1 
Gi very well in tapping, and a times I had so many 
furs that my wife had to help with the stretching of 
skins, #8 many as two to thie hundred maskats 3 
Season. They were worth from 25¢ ~ 35¢ a pece. 

Tid ft of road work. Later on Twas made 
foreman and di tha for many years, So my wile 
Runa, had ot of chores and work to do besies the 








‘Den end Rua Wesman — can Weg Arnvrary Oe, 
Freda (acho) Abert Obst, Jun Mss) 


housework, Each year, cleared more land as the 
boys got older, we bought more land, We had a good 
herd of cate and milked from ten to over twenty 
cows, In this way we managed with our growing 
family, without help from the R.M. ofthe govern 

‘Our children had three miles to go to Thingvala 
School. In winter they drove nan open sleigh. Inthe 
carly 1930's, [ bul a san, and the fist day the 
hildren took itt school, the other kids were i 

essed and the kids built such a big fire in the litle 
‘an stove a ces ime thatthe van burt up. 

11926, [Bought my fst Model T Ford and then 
1 could haul our cream fo the Railway Staton for 
shipping to the creamery without being eaten by 
‘mosquitoes on the way 

There might be thirty to fourty cream cans on 
C.PR’ wagons ready for sipping those year. 

9 1951, we moved into town but stil farmed one 
(quarter for afew years. 1 worked as Utility Man for 
the town uni ws 70 years od, I was caretaker of 
the cemetery which wis peatly improved over the 
years until it became one of the Best kept i the 
asc. 

T always took an active par inthe community. 1 
was given plague for having served eighcen years 
fon the boatd of directors ofthe local Credit Union, 
lind. public service award from the R.M. of Chueh 
trae for having served a councillor for three years 
fan reve fr five years, [also received a five-year 
leadership certifieste from the 4-H boys and pirls 
club, and life membership in the Churchbride 
‘Agncultural Society, along with several other long 
time diecfors I served onthe Rural Telephone Co. 
for twenty years. on the Union Hospital Board in 
LLangenburg, on the local Community Hall Board 
aint this day remain an ative worker and supporter 











of the C.CF. (now NDP) party. My hobbies are 
playing snooker and bride’ and helping the small 
‘hikren atthe skating Fink te up thee skate laces. 
“The litle folk all call me. "Grandpa Dan” My wite 
also tok an active pat in the community 

‘Mr. Westman alto served thirteen yeas 28a local 
‘Wheat Pool commitee man and isa ative member 
of the Senior Citizens Evergreen Club, 


“The Westman Children: 

‘Dave martied Betty Massey, He farmed for a 
while and mow delivers fuel and heating oil Fr the 
Tocal Co-op Association. Dave served overseas dur 
ing he second Werld War and san active member of 
the Langenburp Branch of the Legion: he also has 
‘served several years on the leal Credit Union Board 
“They live in Churehbridge. Their two. davghers. 
Linda (Ratgeber) and Brenda (Schutz tive on thet 
farms noth of Churhbidge. Son Ken lives at York 

Kelly married Lenore Trowell nd lives at Yellow 
Knife, N.W-T. Albert marie Vitoria Corroll and 
they ae living in Wadena, Sask. Preda maried Ron 
Becker, they live in Leader Olive maried Hubert, 
Yeske and ts living in Langenburg. June marred 
Wired Wotherspoon, who was later killed in abel 
copter accident. She later maried Robert Mitschke 
and now lives in Langenburg. The Westmans cele 
brated thei Golden Wedding Anniversary in 1967 
and the hall was packed with well-wishers and 
frends. 

Mr and Mrs, Dan Westman celebrate thee Six 
tith Weeding Anniversary in 1977 and in 1980 ae 
Sl living in their own home in Churchbridge 











Michael John Wowk and Family 

‘Michael John Wowk, his wie, Rose and their 
two sons arrived in Churchbridgeon September 3d 
19ST fom Minton Sask. where he had been em 
ployed as See. Teas ofthe RM. of Suprise Valley 
es 

‘Mike, ashe was always called, was the oldest on 
ofthe family af ive boys of Mary and John Wowk 
He cane to Canada from the Ukraine wits moter 
im i914 when he was T months old. They seted in 
rural eommunity some 11 mils south of Sheho where 
Mike received his elementary education at Krasne 
School and later graduated with Grade 12 Irom the 
High School at Sheho, Sask and then took his teach 
€ trtning atthe Saskatoon Normal Schoo! 

He commenced teaching in 1934 and taught in 
four ural schools during his seventeen year teaching 
caer with slaries ranging fom the low of $500.00 
pet annum toa high of 1, 800,00; teaching in schools 
{ih enolments from 60 to 84 pupils erowded into 




















classrooms to accommodate 35, and grades One 10 
Eleven. Salaries were almost impossible to collet, 
however, thete was one consolation. that being, you 
Tad the use ofa teacherage wit fuel supplied forthe 
siitoral work the teacher provided. 

In 1939, Mike marred Rose Krywulak, one of 
his eter students who was 18 yeas of age athe 
fie. They were blessed sith family’ of two Sons 
and one dae 

“Teaching salaries lagged very much behind those 
cof other potesions, so Mike decided to enter ito 
nother profession which Became his carer for 30, 
years He could not visualize how he could provide 
his two sons with Deter education than he bad, and 
particulary a university eduction withthe salary he 
tas receiving as aschoo! teacher In October 1948 he 
‘nflled in a Municipal Aministation Course that 
‘eas avaiable through an accounting firm at Regn 
hy correspondence and which suited him well since 
he could continue teaching while completing the 
course. He completed the prescribed course and 
passed the exams in the spring of 1949, however, 
Sines there was no vacancy avalable for See, Tres. 
he continged to teach at File Hills School under 
agreement tht be could terminate whenever he a 
‘epted a positon as secretary of a municipality: This, 
‘pportunity came in Apa of 1950 when he was 
employed as Sec. Teas, of RLM, of Surprise Valley 
{#9 Minion, Sask. This part of Sas. is barren and 
hilly and wasn’t one that Mike and his family were 
sccstomed to; the workload was very minimal and 
‘times boring toa person who was used toa full 
Ahly work load. 

{In August of 1951 a position for See. Treas. for 
RM. of Churchbridge #211 became vacant, and 
Mtr attending the council meeting held at Mac Nut, 
Mike was hired ata salary of $225.00 per month and 
which was some $900.00 more per annum he re 
ive as is last salary as a teacher. He was aso 
hired as Sec, Treas, of the Village of Churchondse 
‘vith both the R.M. and the Village offices mai 
tained in the same building 

Mike readily got involved in the Community 
afar. He served as a member of the Churchbridge 
School Board for 4 years. as secretary of the Com 
‘munity Hall Board fr some 10 years, as member of 
the Supervisory Committee of the Churchbridge 
Credit Union fora number of years: a member ofthe 
Credit Committee of the same Credit Union for some 
28 years and still holding that position; as president 
and azo as Executive member ofthe Churchbridge 
Chamber of Commerce: as secretary of the Church 
bridge Ral Telephone Co,:as member ofthe execu- 
tive of St, Mary’ R-C. Church, and other positions 
too aumerous ta mention, In 1963-64 he enrolled and 








completed his Senior Municipal Administration 
Course for his Superior Class “A” certificate 

His wife, Rose and thei two sons, Teery and 
‘Wayne came to Churchbrige, however, heir daugh 
ter Eunice was bor in July 1985. All atended ele- 
‘mentary school at Chutchbridge, however, since 
tore was no high school education provided at 
CChurchbrige atthe time, Tery had to ake his high 
School at Yorkton Collegiate. Wayne and Eunice 
Competed theie Grade XII education at Chuteh 
inde, Tery graduated as a Mining Engineer from 
U of ., Saskatoon, while Wayne graduated with B 
Ed. degree fom U. ofS. Regina campus. Eunice 
graduated with a Bachelor of Nursing degree. Tey 
‘© now employed as Mine superintendent of Sask 
Potash Corp. mine at Rocanvile, Sask ; Wayne she 
principal ofthe Chutehbrdge High School and Eu 
nice now married, living onthe farm at Lusland, 
Sask. is employed asa Public Health nurse at Ker 
robert, Sask Every momber ofthis Family is making 
§ worthwhile contnibution tothe communaty they ive 

Mike, now retired as Secretary of the R.M. of 
CChurchbridge #211 on Aug. 3st 1979 is continuing 
his active role inthe commamty by incorporating 
‘Churchbridge Agencies Realty Lid, to sell realestate 
land will continue to ive in Churchbrdge an will na 
oule make further contributions to this town he 
played an importanrole in developing during thelast, 
28 yeas, 


‘Sam Wright — CP. Railway 
by Fred Garbe 

When the Manitoba and North West Railway 
built their alroad west they knew the importance of 
having unlimited supply of sft water for the tear 
Tocomotves. They also Knew thatthe sation one 
mile west of Churchbridge, was one of the points 
between Minnedosa, Man. and Wynyard where such 
a supply of water was avilable and for that eason 
large pumping station was located at that she 

"This pumping station had a huge overhead water 
tank installed that held twenty-four thousand gallons 
of water, which was required to fill the tenders of 
Several locomotives in succession, These tenders 
were filled by sravity flow. They had a twelve-foot 
diameter windmill that pumped this large amount of 
‘wate, bu owing othe large amount of traffic oa the 
Tine, more reliable pumping system was necessary 
{large steam boiler and 2 seam engine were in 
Stalled, There were many’ accasions when both the 
Steam engine an the windmill wee equied to keep 
up the supply needed 

By the yeat 1906, about eighteen years after the 
pumping station had been put into Operation, the 











traffic increased and the demand of the pumping 
Sion inteased also, The C.PR., which took over 
this mail Tine, then put Sam. Weight in at Church 
bride, as section foreman, as well as giving him the 
‘esponsibility ofthe pumping sation. Sar bed his 
position until he was indirectly involved in an ace 
‘Gen and a texin wreck prior to October, 1917. The 
Srcident ws caused by 4 Winnipeg to Edmonton 
flyer running through an open switch at Church 
bridge Six ars of Work crew tain that was st 
tioned on the siding, were completely demolished 
tnd badly wrecking th seventh and eighth cas. 

By this time the purnpine sation was becoming 
obsolete, andthe trafic on the railway was iereas 
ing to over twenty-four trans per day ducing the fll, 
fra rsh, and as causing foo much delay asthe 
trains stopped for ater new pumping station was, 
then bul five or sx miles sou of Bredenbury: and 
the water was pumped into the water tation at Bre- 
‘denbury. 

BY the year 1921 the pumping station at Chueh 
bridge had been removed (tothe L. Wussow farm 
‘where it became 8 dvelling), and Sam Wrights 
Service was na longer required as foreman. Sam 
tvorked forthe CPLR. as fist man for many. years 
ater this He died in 1934. His wife and family 
Continued to live in Churchbrige for & number of 
years hefre leaving the community. 

Ed, Nove: Sam Weight was caretaker of the 
CChurchbridge School from 19211924. Members of 
thei family included Gladys, Beatrice, Ber, Berta, 
Grand-daughter Marjorie (White) lived with Mr. 
Weightducing her school years, ito the 1940's, when 
they let Charchbrde. 





Lew and Edith Wussow 
by daughter Margaret Hack 

{Lev Wussow’s parents farmed in Germany, then 
in Wisconsin where Lew Wussow was born in 1883, 
Edith’ parents also farmed in Wisconsin. Edith left 
her home in 1903 to teach eli love with Lew and 
afters yea of mariage moved toa rented farm. They 
tought 2 farm in Langenburg and moved therein 
1913. They then moved to Churchbridge and spent 
five years at farm manager for L. ML Cassidy and 
from him bought the farm one mile north of Church 
bdge in 1921 

Coming from Wisconsin to Saskatchewan, the 
Wasson browht a complete inventory of machin- 
ry ofthat day 4 numberof cows and some horses. 
By the time the change was made fom the Cassady 
farm to the farm north of town, mach of the machin 
ey was worn out anda couple of hoses had died. Mr 
Cassy helped 0 get things started. Before moving 
there, Lew purchased from heC.PR. the abandoned 











vate tank which was westof the village. Mr: Bentley 
helped build the house out ofthat material and a 
payment received one year’ fee ret, 1919-1920 
Trew, Edith and children Mardell, Margaret and in- 
fam Woodkov, moved in that fall after harvest. Later, 
[Lew Bought the half setion known as Billy Heas 
man’s pe-eniption, This fs where Woodrow and 
Phyl now have thei buildings. 

or transportation, they started with a high 
toppedbige. One ime the family was al dressed to 
fat the Gis home fora Sunda dinner, when Lew 
Trough the team and double bugey tothe door He 
stepped into the house fora minute. The dog came 
‘round the comer and spooked the horses and avay 
they went! No more double buggy! This bug had 
heen the means of transportation to visit such fa 
ff” places as The’ north of Bredenbury and John 
Son's east of Langenbuirg, It wast until about 1938 
that they boueht thee fst car 

‘When the Lagies Community Club was formed 
in 1921, Mrs, Wussow was acharter member and fr 
many years is president. She received a Life Mem= 
bership and pin from the Homemakers Club, ait 
Tater was calle. The United Church Ladies Aid was 
also an interest of Mis, Wussow and she served 3s 
president fora while. They sold the farm and built 
Emall house in Churehbeidge where they retired in 
1948, They have bath passed sway 

The two biggest entertainment items ofthe erly 
years probably were the Chirstmas Concert and the 
Dominion Chataugua. The Wussows and many tl 
fers were aways ative im organizing the late, and 
helping the travelling companies. The community 
had to guarantee definite amount of money, andifit 
‘was nt mse by selling tickets, the signers had to 
pay whatever wat missing. It seems fo me that was 
fly one year that these people had to "divey up 
‘The Community Sunday School put on the big con 
cert on Christmas Eve until about 1927, when the 
School tok over, The Clines were the moving sit, 
behind this event, The Sunday School, which was 
held in the old hall, also had smaller concerts 08 
Easter Suda and on Childen’s Day in June. One 
year the wild roses burst forth just before the tater 
vent and many hundreds of roses were used 0 
‘decorate the hal. Rvs most beautifully done 





Siding Parties 

How many recall sliding on the Wussow Hil? 
vasa large mound of earth and rocks possibly let 
there by the glaciers, and it was jst ight fr small, 
sleighs,tobogeans and in later yeas, sks. The par 
ticipants wete youngsters and teen-agers or older 
‘ones sill young in sprit. Fred Garbe, Ken Fraser or 
fother willing divers would load their big sleigh 








boxes full of poople, drag tobogeans behind and 
<kiveto our place. Poor dad always bore the bunt of 
Keeping the brash cut rom the sliding lanes 

‘When Chuck was in his early teens, Claude 
Heinrich, Jim Debnam and the gang found four un 
used telephone poles and dragged them to our place 
‘etthem ina square on tp ofthe hill then with wes. 
«bul a ki slide rom the top ofthe poles tothe 
rund. From tat pint the skier went orwart few 
Jards and then sled off the il froma spt where 
the hank once had been cut square soit made about a 
thre foot drop. For amateur sk jumpers, i was quite 
a eat 





When everyone was wom out, we'd ll gather in 
‘our sixteen by eighteen kitchen and eat the lunch 
moter prepared before she went to bed. The guests 
‘sully conributed cake, coffee, or even sugar, 50 
theburden vas only Moms homemade bread. Often 
this would be followed by’a riotous game of He 

played with two decks of cards. We had e squeaky 
frganand sometimes hada sing song before every 





fone let Alas the ill sno more. Ht was Sol to the 
town and the earth hauled ava to Be used for more 
practical purposes, 

The only member of the Wussow family ving 
‘Churchbrige is Chuck and his wife Phyl, still on 
the farm, One git nice Johnston) lives in Calgary 
Connie (Sekundisk) and family nd Candie (San 
son) tthe present Loan Manager atthe local Credit 
Union ive in Churhbridee 

“Chuck” and Phyllis have been very active in 
‘community affis. Chuck was a director othe Ag 
cultural Soviet. leader of the4-H Horse projec, ad 
fon the local School board for some years He served 
‘on the Churchbridge R-M. Council as Councilor 
and as Reeve, on the Langenburg Union Hospital 
Board, as chairman for atime, onthe local Aten 
board. also a chairman and on the foal U.G.G 
ommitee. Phyl assisted in many ways. She was 
the secretary of the Homemakers Club inthe last, 
yeas thai served the community 

‘Margaret and husband George Hack ae retiredin 
Langenburg 

















Beresina And Dressler School District 


Beresina Church 
by Mrs. Alma Wagner 

“The Beresina District is situated some ten mies 
nonheas of Churchbidge, mainly within the border 
Stuwnship 23.31 WI 

Tn the year 1888 the first four families, namely 
Michael and Kael Eslinger. Gotlieb Mundt and 
CCuistian Heinzelman arrived fom Beresina, a Ger 
man village in Russi, in the Bessarabia Province 
Here they seed and named the new distit after 


their homeland 
In' 800: many Lutherans from Europe were se 


thing n pas of Manitoba, Langenbure, Beresinaand 
Lindesteu districts, called the Assniboia area 
‘The Minnesota Distct Missionary Board aatho- 





fied Rey. H, Baer of St.Thomas, North Dakota to 
undertake an exploratory trp. He arrived in Canada 
in October 1890 and reported that e found many 
Utherunfaniles. He urged that a fulltime worker 
be sent to develop this new mission field 

Tn the spring f 1891. Candidate H. Buegle, who 
had just eraduated fron St, Louis Seminar. accep 
te call which specified that he was to minister 
the Manitoba and suroanding ternitories. He re- 
‘marks i his memoirs, "I egarded my mission field 
‘sextening from Winnipeg to some pont near Van 
ouver an from the American border tothe North 
Pole 

Pastor Bauer accompanied him and Mis. Buegle 
to Winnipeg. A decision was made that since he had 
to tnvel great deal that his headquarters should be 
here because Winnipeg had the best ral facilites, 
During the six woeks he had been in Canada, 121015, 
‘omgregations and preaching places were organized, 
including Beresina 

[A second resident pastor Theo Hab, was in 
stalled in Landesreu in 1892, He also served Be 
resing. Langenbure and Sheho Lake, Yorkton 


‘ac, the eldest so of Daniel Dressler, as the 
‘only pupil tht year and stayed at Pastor Hans and 


Sid the pastors chores, The pastor presented him 
with a new suit to wear on the day of his con 

Firmaton. This kind deed was always remembered 

Rey. Haha stayed only one winter, complaining that, 
this country was only suitable for wolves and Beats 

and he Tet Canada, 

‘About this time the Synod sent students to in 
struct children in religion and the three R's and to 
conduct services when the pastor was absent. The 
first teacher Me. Mavios held clases in his home 
near Sehrader Lake (Kendall Lake). The teachers 
also had the authority to baptize and conduct burial 
All instruction vas in the German language, ‘The 
teacher was paid $10.00 per month. In Beresina, 
log house was bul to serve asa school and used as a 
church 

In 1895, Candidate Cael Goth, was installed to 


























serve Hoffenthal, Beresina and Landestey, His re 
Sdnce. wes othe Hotfenthal Church consisted a 
roonon the main loro frre ide which was 
tnplestered. an atic above  Teae-io kitchen without 
{flo andthe necessary homemade furniture. Inthe 
Same year, Beresina organized 3s a congregation 
‘The charter members were Christan, Daniel and 
George Dressler. Frank, Adolph and Ferdinand 
Becker. Cheistian and Fred Esslinger. Gottlieb 
Mundt. Kasper Rathgeber. Adam Wagner. Fred 
Willarn and Jacob Busch. Radolph Wort, Roll 
Andres and Jacob Daun) Pastor Geth stayed for 
Seven years. leaving in 902, His mission Was mark 
col with preat succes, He tavelled 6000 miles visit 
ingand encouraging memmbersby horse dren wagon 
orsleigh 

Pastor Doman took over unt 1905, fa 1903. 
this parish became sltsustaining and new church 
vas bt The rst marrage there appears be that 
fof Jacob Dresser and Johanna Becker. and the fst 
baptism was tht of Henry Wagner in 1908, The Hes 
‘organ purchased in 1901 was till in use in 1961 ith 
Fred Schrader organist for many years. Pastor O10 
served Beresing fom Landesreu ual 908 

Tn 1909, Pastor Carl Predoehl moved int the 
Landesieu Parsonage. Landesreu as considered, 
the mother church, as fom this pint ether con 
ftegtions were being organized and served. Pisor 
Predoch! was all, hely an and his voice equaled 
hisstaure. Noone dared to fll aslecpas he would be 
rudely awakened when the pusor emphasized his 
Sermon by pounding the pulpit with his ist. The 
church service vas often fo ours long But there 
‘were no complaints. 

‘Aes patsonage was built in 1913. The Beresina 
‘Confirmation Class stayed af the parsonage for i 
sirution. The boys were given chores to do betore 
land afer schoo! such as split wood. look after the 
team of horses, clean the barn ete, The gis pet 
formed their dis inthe household 

{In 1911-3, Martin Photonaer. student from St 
Louis tape publi school at Beresin with one hour 
religion each day, and on Sundays he conducted 
‘church service a Langenburg. In 1918-17, George 
Rose, also a seminary student taught school and 
served as lay reader 

[Lutheran familes were setting in the Rothbary 
‘area and a congregation was formed as a branch of 
Beresina, Peace Ltheran Chuteh of Str) was dedi 
cated in 1916, 

‘Serving this enlarged parish gradually got to0 
heavy Tor the ailing pastor In 1919, he installed Rev 
G. Nock at Grace Beresina Church, forming the 
parish with Sty. A parsonage was but in 1920 near 
the Beresina Church 




















Pasior R. Bierlein of Michigan came in 1921. He 
sas single, well able 10 cope with the household 
Altes A pastor was not always paid on a regular 
bass The parish supplied the parsonage family with 
split wood for heating. hy ad ats fr the team of 
horses for winter travelling. meat, cream, milk 
to supplement ther low salary. The pastor's dies 
inclddthe biking a good Tirto het the church 
before the people arrived for the service. Pastor 
Bicrlein married Elizabeth Baumung. of McNutt 
while a his parish 

Pastor W. Roth was installed in 1926. He was 
strict ato how voters meetings should be conducted 
ut old habits were hard to change. The tempo of 
hymn singing was upgraded and a choir organized 
with al Sehiadee av orpanist. 

“The pastor went back to Michigan and brought 
his sitet Elie back to take care ofthe household 
duties, A new steeple and tower were put on the 
‘hutch and's bell was purchased. which was ring 
tery Saturday a 6 pm. reminding people of wor 
Shupthe nex day. Ona clear day could be heard for 
Iman miles, Pastor Roth returned tothe U.S.A. in 
1930, 

In 1931 Rex M. Kitch came from Minnesota, It 
vay ifigult to adjust from city Tie tothe Bash 
Pres, He was an accomplished pianist. A farmer 
Foaned him a team of horses for winter travel. He 
fearmed the hard way that not all buckles of the 
harnesses were to Be undone, It was a hard and 
lonesome ie for young man toendare so after 60 
yes e returned tthe U.S. 

Pastor and Mrs, Phil kinz came in December. 
1934, from Southy. Young people's roups were 
organized as Walther League's in both con 
freations, The local atvities included Bible st 
festwice a month, choits, dramas, and social 
feenings. A church library was started, and anal 
Picnics were held with other congregations pat 
Ucipaing. A caima waserectedon the church gros 
in honor of the early setirs 50th anniversary — 
1888-1938, 

1n 1939, the pastor left and joined the R.C.A. Fin 
1942 and served as Chaplan overseas 

Pastor Albert Plunz and Tannly arrived the 
summer of 1939, Mrs, luna, registered nurse. was 
lays ready to help many fais ia the comm 
ty, English Sunday School was introduced and meet 
ings with Sunday School teachers were held. Pastor 
Plunz set vp a generator and brought electricity tothe 
parsonage In 941 the pastor resigned irom the min 
‘sty de to health problems 

Pst E, Mayan from Alberta wis installed. and 
the church again entered into many extra activites. 
The pastor. being very musical. wah a capable dire 




















torand had the choi sing ut ost services, branching 
ff ito Bach selections In 1944 Pastor Mayan ad 
his wie moved 

Pastor Jon Werschler. mative ofthe Hotfenthal 
ongrepation, and is ride Wanda Becker went on 
their honeymoon in 1933 to Bri to serve as mis: 
Sionaries. They retuned with four deeply tanned 
Ssoungsters who could only understand and speak 
Portuguese, In 944 he came to Rothbury-Beresina 
as pastor. Te pastor held regular church services it 
CChirchbridge. In 948 Paster Werscler let. 

in 1946 the Trinity Lutheran Church was 
organized at Church. Over the years there was 
‘ioc controversy cver the changing of German 
‘ies to English but eventually it vas accepted. 

Pastor A. O. Borchardt took over in 199. He 
ministered to ive congregations the time. 

Tn 1950 there ws so much snow and the roids 
‘sere often blocked so Paso Borchaedt would eave 
hiseur in Churehbridge and hire El Plano take 
him to Beresina with his stow-piane. While the 
pastor conducted his service, the driver ad his com 
Panion would hunt eoyes. then come 4 fake him 
back to town 

The Rothbury-Beresina parish jvited Trinity 
CChutch at Churchbridge to join them in 19S. The 
‘igi parsonage from Beresina vas moved into 
CChutehbndge. where twas enlarged and completely 
Fenovted. Pastor Zanow was installed 9 serve all 
three congregations 

Rev. Deutschausen came in 1953. He was a state 
trained pastor from Germany and spoke the tc 
German language, In 1953 twelve ladies from the 
thureh formed a Lutheran Ladies Missionary Leas 
te, The Pastor let in 1984, In 1985 Pastor Ed Bedling 
ud aril azeived in Churchbridge 

Inthe summer of 1988 the interior ofthe Tnity 
(Church it Churchbridge was rebuit witha swelve 
foot extension ade. The extetor Was aso resided 
Behlings let in 1960. 

Dring he vacancy period. a new parsonage was 
tought in Churchbrdge and was made ready for 
Pastor and Mrs. Goer 

In 1962 members ofthe Grace Lutheran Church 
a Beresna joined Teinity Congregation in Church 
bridge and sold Grace Church which was moved 9 
Kanack, in 1963, 

Three pastors orginally came fom the Beresina 
congregation — Waldimar Dressler in 1951. The- 
fale Dressler in 1966 and bother Linden Dssler 
in 1968, also Haro Haberstock in 1969 and Ciford 
Haberstock in 1971 had oct inthe Beresina Chore, 
PIONEER HOUSING (Church Report 

T1889 9 German Lutheran Minister from the 
U.S:A, was teaveling through the Northwest. Rev 











Schmieder stayed fora day or wo at Beresina meet 
ing with the setlers and in his report on the ist he 
mde the following observations on thee Hie ste 
\Wereached the settlement ony alter sever: 

al oars of travel. At the edge of bit of bush 
two rottops became visible: the remainder of 

the houses were completely underground and 
haved inthe earth, One had to end down and 
descend few steps inode to reach the one and 
nly oon in the dwelling. At fist Lwin 
lined to conser these houses well suited 10 

the purpose and practical. hecause 1 felt that 
they would be coal i summer and comfortably 
‘warm in winter But now am convinced. that 
they are actually damp and unbwealthy ad that 
they ate jos as diclt to heat as log hotses 
Since the frost penetrates so deeply nto the 
round, The only advantage tat such a house 
huss that these people can constact them with 
anouthay ofa mere $3 forall binges and 690 
Sinll windows Ara that ned very ipo. 
tanta these people are still deply in debt and 
till needone or two more years before they can 
py fo their implements ad provide something 
beter The beds, able and chairs, ad benches 

in these digouts ate put together with inade 
“quite carpenter tos By the peopl themselves 





My quarters for the nigh in that earthen 
iat vere modest but warm, God watching over 
the. slept soundly and well uni ix in the 
‘morning on a wows bench against he earthen 
tll covered witha Russian Sheepskin. A mer 
Ty lire crackled in the large stove made 
Eire out of cay inthe Russian ste 


Beresina School District #835 
by Laura Schrader 

The Heresina School district was organized on 
April 4, 1903. The fet meeting was called by the 
following ratepayers — George Busch. Busch and 
Fred Eslinger Tete were thirteen ratepayers pres 

‘This school was located eleven and a half miles 
northeast of Churchbridge on SE. 30-23-31 WI. It 
‘tas one-room school wih ving quarters For the 
teacher added in 1920 

Wr, G. Gourl seems to have been the fist 
teacher in 1904. His salary forthe year was $342.85. 
There were 30-35 students enrolled, in aides one to 
eight, with school pen only six months each year 

11 1905 the price pa foronecondof wood forthe 
swood-heater, was $3.00, by 1931, the price had 
eopped vo $2.10, 











The fst ratepayers belonging to Beresina School 
district were — A. Wagner. C. Essinger Fe 
Slinger J Busch. G. Busch. R. Andres. Urslack 
KK Rathgebor. Ferd. Becker. F BecketG, Mund. C 
Daum. 1. Secback, G. DreslerC, Dressler dK. 
Schneider 

The School was a community centre where many 
aetvities were held such as dances, socials, met 
ings. plays. anniversaries, weddings. concerts and 
picnic. The anndal school concert being the high, 
Fight the year. appears that theft seat movies 
were also shown thee y the Sask. Wheat Pol 

Teresina also hal a post oflice that was Kept by 
Feninand Becker. one hala mile west ofthe shoo 
‘The mail was hauled from Churchbridge by Joe 
Einarsson and came every Friday just when schoo! 
‘vas ut. and the children picked i up on the way 
home from school, (Memo from Andrew Deesler! 

'A school was moved in from Willowbrook in he 
{allo 1958. This school was south ofthe ok ne and 
had a full basement and ol heat, Mrs, Blanch Kea 
ing was the teacher at that time. She. with her hus 
band and eleven children lived inthe old schoo! 
Which had been renovated for temporary accom 
rmadation, 

"The Beresina Schoo was officially closed in De 
‘ember. 1962, Some of the students went by bus 
MacNutt andthe others to Churchbridge Schools, 
Reorganization of the School Unis took pice in 
May. 1964. when Beresina SD. #435 let he York 
{on School Unit and became pat of the Poashville 
School Unit 

“The last chairman of this schoo! was Herb 
Schrader. secretary treasurer was Fred Stehr The as 
teacher was Miss V- Curlew, who later taight in 
‘Churchbridge 

The Beresina school was moved to Bredbury 
and used ay classroom there 














Dressler School District #3732 
(by Adolf Dressler) 

‘The first ratepayers mectng of Dressler 8D, 

3752 was held on fan, 15.1920. The frst tastes 
were AJ. Dressler as chairman, Wn. Wendland 3s 
Secretary sreasurer PA. Dressler and LC. Dresslet 
‘The school site was on the north side of NEVé 
S-2331W1 

“The Dressler School was named after Fred Dress 
Jer who tie said to have donated the land forthe sit 
ofthe school, condition that he distict be named 
Dresser 

“The fis teacher fo alfa term in 1920 was Miss 
V.Ellingboe. She lived three miles from school and 
came riding to school on horseback. The salary for 
that half term was $380. In 1921 MissD, Grant taught 





forthe salty of 120. month. The thind teacher wis 
Miss E, Willay ata salary of $95 per month. Being 
So far from schoo, I strted school when eight years 
‘oldand {quit ahalfa term sooner ohep dad with the 
farm work so 1 hid nly 57 years of school Other 
teachers for Dressler School were — 1923 Miss 
Hendrickson. 1923-24-Miss M. Smith, 1924-25 
George Major, 1925-Miss Alda Romuid ' term 
1926-Fileen Garge, 1927-John Ash. 1927-29-4 
Gowanlock, 1930-33-Miss RE, Soquist, 193335. 
Miss Ann’ Mitschke. 1935-36-R- Steininger, 
1936-38-Mis Thelma Fu; 1938-1942-Miss Peggy 
Ronalison. 1942-Lidwig Hack ( term), 143-45 
Miss E. Andrew. 1945-Miss Ane Alexon, 1936: 
John Hanchor 1947-Allan Todd, 1948-Mise Ninita 
Treinen. There was no register from 1948-1954 but 
the following teachers served-F. inet, Tony Hud, 
Ervin Zorn. Miss, E.Trachura, Mrs, Sten Svein 
joemson. Mts. Doreen Olm. (term in 1954), 1954 
‘Anna Hadewich term, 1955-Arleen Hildeman 
term), 1955-Gerald Lundgren (5 term), 1956-37 
D.G. Schutz. 1954-Mrs. Evelyn Dressler ( term), 
1958-59-Miss Marie Pollock and the last teacher 
1960-61 Oto Leschner, when the school was closed. 
Some of the fist scholars were- Adolf Dressler, 
Mollie Dresser. Clarence Solmonson, Myrtle So 
‘monson, Sandy Solmonson. Frank Haberstock, Phil 
‘Adams. Minnie Adams. Marin Dressler Gertrude 
Dresler, Alma Dressler, Albert Dressler, Rosie 
‘Adam. Inga Lasdal. Halli Lada. Oto Dressler, 
Vera Hicks. Wille Adam. Carl Wendland, Philip 
Kendall was secretary-teasurer for fifteen years 
Thelastrstees were ~ Philip Schmidt x chatman, 
Andy Deesler as sec. tet. and Matin Dressler 








Gabriel Adam was born in Russa. Together with 
his mother. brother and sisters, they worked for large 
landowners. They moved to Canada in 1902. They 
i farm work or several years and settled on afar 
in the Beresina dstct, In 1910 he married Lora 
Dresser. daughter of Daniel Dressler They farmed in 
the Beresina district uni they retiedto Regina inthe 
19508. Dad passed away in 1957 and masher in 977 
To their union were born: Philip who marred Mar 
tha Mehrer in 1935. We tamed in Landestrew Dis: 
trict until we eetved in Churchbrdge in 1977 
Minnie who married Frank Mehrer and i now re 
tired in Abbetsford, B.C. Albert, mared to Marie 
Hieber fom Winnie. They now live in Chueh 
bridge. Fred marred and lives im Detroit, Anne. 
married Walter Grymoloskic. They spent IS years as 
missionaries in the West Indies, They now live in 
Winnipee 


Marie, married Rev. W. Rabel and liven Regina 
Gaby, married and now lives in Det, B.C. 
Donnie. married and living in Regina 

Rady ad his family live at Huanthan, Ala 


Philip Adam Family 

‘Our wedding was 4 triple wedding. We were 
marred with my sie’ brother Frank and my wife's 
sister Frieda 

‘Our first son Malcolm, martied Adatine Wolf 
‘They farm on the Ben Keen farm inthe Dresser 
district. 

Delbert, marred Karen Isley of Midale snd now 
tives in Edmonton, 

nore, matied Dan Sehult 

laine maried George Mere and ives at Pense, 
Sask, 

Connie matted Erwin Ratgeber: They ae farm 
ing in the McNutt district. 


a teacher a York 





by Ann Hate 

William Bathe, beter known a8 “Bill: was bom 
at Lansk Poland. Bill and his older sister Emma 
ame to Cana in 1928, Morris Gerber met the 
passenger iran at Churchbridge a7 A.M. and 11d, 
{hem how to get to Christan Dressers where they 
had breaktar. 

Bill went to work on the farm for cob Mune 
Bill didn't know anything about farming. ov #0 
hess horse, even how to top them er he got 
them going. He got up at 5 a.m. and worked uni 10 
-nm.. soit wast long before he went to stay with his 
Stele, Ed Jabs, for month where he atended Be: 
resna school, to learn to speak and write English, 
Rudolf Dresier was the teacher, 

Things did't jst work out as planned. In 1928 
sand 29, Bill worked for August Schmidt south of 
CChurchbridee and his sister worked for his neighbor, 
Emil Kaeding. That fall Emma married Adam 
aberstock of Shellmouth, Man. and then Bill ad 
place to stay forthe winter months 

Bill worked for $5 « month hating and cutting 
snes for firewood. He hired out until 1934 when he 
tobi the Becker farm without buildings one half, 
‘ile north of Beresna School and Church. There he 
Sartedo cut logs and pecled them and pu up two 
rrombouse. Healsobuiltalog barby himself using 
‘nae ocutdownthe wees, Eavetroighs were made 
‘witha tee chopped down the middle, grooved and 
then hung up 0 catch the rain water 

In 1935 he marred Ana Zamzow, daughter of 
Alolf and Dorathea (Dresslee, and continued to 


farm there until 1983, when they moved 10 the 
Haberstock farm and two yeas later to the Ludwig 
GGursi place. where they farmed unt retirement in 
1968. Bil hauled water Tor his cate and house for 
the first nine years of farming, winter and summer 

In 1948 Bll sent a pass and got his mesher and 
four sisters to Canada and to the Churchbeidge di 
trict His mesher mareied Adam Schurz, a widower 
in Charehbridge, (now deceased) his sisters Wanda, 
Ema and Eugene — married and moved out of the 
distct Elsie marred Norman Yanke wha owns & 
ticking business in Churchbridge. They have thee 
children — Brenda, Lorna and Gary. Another sister 
Olga (Fischer) resides in Saskatoon 

Bill and Ann retired in Churchbridge in 1968, 
where they a active members of the Evergreen 
Cie 

“They have four children — Aetine, (Mes. Jim 
Davidson) now living at Kamploops, B.C.; Wal 
dima marred Beverly Rushka ad ives at Curtns. 
B.C. Diann maried Frank Andres and resides on 
the fam near MacNutt, with thet ies Debbra and 
Corie: Audrey (Mrs. Brian Binns) now lives at 
Creelman, Sask 


Preamble to the Dressler Family Histories 
by Andrew Dressler 

Four Dressler brothers and a sister moved to 
Canal fom Austria, starting from the late 1880's. 
They wote Daniel, Philip. Chistian, George and 
Elinor, rho vas married to Wilhelm Busch, 

Daniel, Philip and Christian Dressle lived inthe 
Beresinaareaall hee lvesAllthe Dresser bathers 
were very ative in all community affairs and sports 
Such as baseball, softball, horseshow. etc. They 
served on various boards Such as school trustee, 
School seeretaty or treasure, church offices om the 
FRM. coupeil and as reve, on the town council and 
‘one as mayor ad telephone directors 





Dane reser Fametens, 





























Darl Dressler Cay nose — bt 1894 Lumber oo vals 


The Wilhelm Busch and George Dressler fam 
iis farmed in the area fora tne then moved ava 














Daniel Dressler had 8 family of 4 boys and 6 
sists, Philip had a family of 2 boys and 4 girs 
{Casi had a family of 8 boys and 3 girls, George 
ta a family of ays and 8 girl 

Since the above was writen, Andrew Dresle 
has passed away, and his wife Doroten lives in 
Seskatoon. 


(specie rancher Dan wih ot lente of. Greco George Fred Hose onren ol Ams) 


1912, Front — Ann (and Hi 


Daniel Dressler 
by Mrs, Alma Wagner 

Daniel Dressler ws born in Austria in 1955 and 
in 1890 immigrated to Canada with his wife Anna 
and four small children. Aboard ship also were 
‘Annas parents and brothers Fred and Walliam (Bus- 
ht. When the ship docked, they went to claim their 
big wooden chest which contained their clothes, 
Tinen bedding. and prize possessions, It was mise. 
ing and thought either ft was stolen or Tost. When 
they arrived in Winnipeg Mrs. Dressler bought white 
bags which se later steed by hand nto clehing 
and bedding 

They seed on their homestead on the Se 
18-25-31 Wiinthe Beresina district. while the Busch 
brothers homestead close by. Tey sufered much 
hurdsip often soups were cooked from green weeds 
inorder t have enough o eat. A killing frost wiped 
‘ut thei op, but ther dep faith in God Was nok 
Shaken. Then men walked hundreds of miles 0 
‘North Dakota 0 find work co earn enough to buy 
food supplies, clohing, ec, Other families left shit 
homesteads and moved to Winnipeg or the U.S.A, 

Tn 1897 a large sod house was built by Daniel 
Dresser) which sil landmark and tour trac 
tion today. The house measured some 30x60 with he 
walls about twenty inches thick. A framework of 
































{Gite Grete Anna wih Mose (Ken). Adele 





poles ws erected on both sides of the walls, and 
Fatitions to be bul. Ths was lined with boards oF 
Planks to beieht of two feet, after which the cay 
hiked with straw and water, was tamped ito the 
Intesening space, When the ely became firm, the 
utbing was moved up and another layer of lay was 
tamped in Sivall willows or tigs were embeded in 
the outer face of the wall toserve asa binder ora thin 
Coating of plaster (also of clay.) which was later 
whitewashed with lime, TCs sid that it took 10 
Summers to construct this building. The house was 
Continuously occupied for about 65 years, having 
been vacited only abou 1960, Shingles were used for 
‘eofing on this Bouse so it was warm in winter and 
(ky in summer, 

The kitchen of this house played an important 
prtinthe lives of the tencildren All education was 
fared nthe German language. They were seated 
sro the long table and taught to read, write and do 
Sums, The boys learned to pay the violin and har 
‘monicas while the girls would sing Family devotion 
tndeligious instruction was held regulary This had 
{pret influence on the children anda the children 
tmaried. they conned this practice in hei homes, 
Ass result he grandsons Became pastors — The 
‘dre Dressler, Linton Dressler and Kenneth Dress 
lee A gteat-granddaughier Sharon Kendal became a 
Lutheran Parochial teacher and another granddayph- 
tex Ane Adams, married a missionary and served 

Grandmother Dressler and her sister Katherine 
(os. Philip Kendal, Se) would carry butter in a 
basket or bowls on thei heads and follow a path that, 
lead south tothe Nordmans who had a small tre 
situated on N.E. 417 to exchange for tea. cote 
Salt ete This store also sold beat dols with eal 
hi for 25¢ a piece, which pleased a lite gis 
heart. Grandmother and her sister were very close 
and almost looked alike. One day she went tthe 
Store and turing around she excliimed — "OR, 
Katherine, you're here, 100", before she realized 
that she was speaking toherowa image inthe miro! 

Jacob and. Andrew worked out, for different 
farmers, while Fedstayed home tohelphis father. In 
the evening, in spare lime Fred made violin. He 
tsed the fog hai rom the horse ail forthe idle 
tow. He foved to work with watches and clocks 
‘which in ter years became his sideline as long as he 
lived. When the boys became of age, each fled for 
their claim toa homestead. A double wedding took 
place in the Dressler home — Fred and his sister 
Dorothea were marred to Katherine Phillips and er 
brother, August Philips of Hotfenthal. Two and a 
bal ears later, wo lite caskes were landing inthe 
‘Sime house, The lithe daughter of Fred and Kate died 
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‘of diptheria an scare ever. and he son of Jacob and 
Johnna ded of whooping cough, A Tew weeks later 
another easket stood inthe same room. Anna, the 
lite torn daughter of Dorothea and August Phillips, 
hd contacted the dreadful disease from her itl 
cousin Alma, 

‘Around 1920, randioser Dressler lst her eye- 
sight She was blind forwenty years, but managed to 
Took after her household and cooked te meals forthe 
large Sunday gatherings a the Family home. Later 
the youngest son John, married and stayed wih hs 
parents until his mother passed sway at age of $0. 
{fe this grandfather Dresser stayed with is eldest 
daughter Net, ot McNat, who was widowed, He 
ded atthe age of 91 

“Their farily consisted of cob. Fred, Nettie 
(Schneider, Ande, Dorcthea (Philip), Eleanor 
(Adams), Mary (Burkhart, Elizabeth (Philips) at 82 
year of age isthe nly survivor, John and Ida (Ms 
Joti C, Dresle, 








P. Andrew Dressler Family 
by daughter Alma Wagner 

Andrew (P.A.) Dressler was born in 1888 
Ausra, He marced Ida Philips in 1911 and they 
fived mostf thei lives inthe Beresina istrict, They 
retired to Churchbridge where B.A. died in 197 
During his lifetime B.A, was very active in his com: 
tunity. He was a director of the Telephone Compa 
1s, and RM. of Churchbridge counsellor fora time 
{Niector inthe Germania Fite Insurance Co, he Was 
‘ne of the is trastes of Dressler School an held 
Various affies in the Beresina Lutheran Church 
Mrs. Dressler stil lves i her own home ad at the 
age oF 84, ill ives her ear. 

Their family were — Alma (Wagner in Chute 
bridge, two brothers that died, Mary (Pescot) st 
Vancouver, Carl (Seth at Gabrila Island, B.C 
[NaaieScavington) of Bumaby. Andrew G. (Andy) 
of Churchbridge. Ruth (Ruecker) of Calgary 





Andy Dressler 
‘Andrew (Andy) Dressler martied Irene Fat- 
teicher, The farm inthe Dresler District. Andy was 
secretary ofthe Beresina church for some years ania 
teustoc of the Dressler Schoo or several years. They 
have the gists — Debbie, Donna and Shannon, 


Christian Dressler 
bby son Fred, and Verna, 

Christian Dressler was born in 1859, and his wife 
Elizabeth (Kendall) was born in 1962 and they were 
married in Austria. On May 1, 1891, they came to 
Canada, with their children (Dorothea (Zamzow) 




























(Christian and Jack) and homesteadedin the Beresina 
area, On May 10, 1891, Philip was bor! 
Christian, and ether pioneers used to walk to 


North Dakota at harvest time to work, 10 make 
{enough money to tide them over forthe year I took 
‘Christian tre years clear enough land to price 
cighy-five bushels of wheat He hauled tothe our 
mill at Shellmouth and was so thankful t0 have 
‘enough Nour fr the family exer winter 

‘Christian built clay oven and his wife would 
bake thirty-six to forty loaves of bread aa time, This, 
was a weeks’ supply. A neighbor gave Mrs, Dressler 
Aelucking hen anda dozen eges. She hatched eleven 
pallets and one rooster! Neighbors were always com 
Serned about one another. ready to help ad share 
thei supplies 

TnCanada, more chikren were born othe Dees 
lee family — Andrew, Mary (Zimmer) at Inglis, 
Man. John (deceased). George at Torquay Rudolph 
a teacher now at Innisfail, Als. Fred of Church 
Tide, and Margaret (who was Killed by lightning.) 

Tn the fall of 1922, Christan and his family 
‘moved to Churchbidge into the Grandpa Lewarton 
house, By this time the oder children were om theit 
‘wn Andrew farmed on 34-23-32-W, Fre farmed 
the homestead for four years. then brother John 
Farmed it when in 1926, Ken Gerber and Fred dec 
‘ed to travel to Detroit, Michigan ina I915 Mode! T 
Ford car, t0 look for work. After 860 years, Fred 
returned and farmed until 1932 when the depression 
Tit Barley was selling at 9¢ and itcost Ile to harvest, 
it. He sold his quater section for S400: The sme 
{quarter sold in 19TS fr $28,000 

red decided to g0 into snes and opened up a 
farage, had a machine agency and Imperial Bulk, 
farm fuel 














11935 he marred Lillian Parke, a teacher They 
were blessed with four children — Shirley (Mes, 
Gary Lloyd) living in Toronto, Norman married 
Darlene Schult living in Viclotia, Vlere married 
Ron Plan, living in Churchbridge with thei fa 
ily of thre, where Valerie teaches piano and con 
‘cts the Trinity Ltheran J Choirand Ron, nos as 
taken over the home farm, south of Churchbndge: 
and Donal lives in Thunder Bay, On. 

uc fo his wife's illness, Prod sold his garage 
business to. Wilfred Wotherspoon in 1952, s0 he 
‘oa fook after her family, lian had surgery nd 
her heath improved so in 1954. Lous Brenner and 
Fred boughtback the garage in partnership, known as 
the Churehbridge Motors. Due to bis wifes detero 
rating health again, he sold bis share ol the garage 0 
Luis Brenner and Sons in 1959, and that year Lian 
ded, Later Fred worked as a mechanic at Church 
bridge Motors uni his retirement in 1974 

Fred wis interested in community afsirs and 
served onthe school board, diector and president of 
thecutling club, secretary and people's warden inthe 
‘Anglian’ Church and served on the town council for 
tenyears He was married to Vera (Grube) Remus in 
1962. They are members ofthe Evergreen Clb and 
enjoying their retirement 
Since this was writen, Fred passed aay in March, 
1980, 








A. Jacob Dressler 
by son Adolt 

My grandfather Daniel Dresser, immigrated to 
(Canada inthe year 1893, My father A. Jacob Dress: 
lerwas then twelve years old He was the aes inthe 
family of ten. Fora quick shelter a square hole was 
<dugin the arth with slanted roof bail of logs id 
Sod. A better house was built of sun-died clay in 
formed blocks put ontop of each other. These were 
warty in winter and cool in summer. There were to 
rooms sa a smaller kitchen, but no separate bed 
rooms. These homes were quite strong and durable 
fn sale from pee Fes, 

The reason that these people sete in his area of 
sloughs snd marshes where there is so much waste, 
land due to alkali, was that seemed very important 
to have water forthe stock, rather than good grain 
rowing land. Heresina Lake. where a creck runs 
Through it looked ikea good prospect. 

My father, cob, married Johanna Becker in 
1903, Father plowed all the land on his homestead 
with three-Rorse handle-bar plo, while the horses 
were trtined to know what ""Gee™ and "Ha 
rant to turn them ight or lel, The reins were ted 
around the hack of the plowman, leaving the hands 
fee free to ster the plow 








A building was moved into the Beresina district, 
from near Churchbridge in 1889. This served as a 
school and church, unt anew church was but Rly 
three oder ssters-Adela, Alvin, ila and I ad 
‘stance of Five miles 0 school. We were fom the 
south end that Iter became the Dresser Scho Dis 
tit Summer and winter we drove with single 
fore, At times when Dad needed the horse in stn 
ne, we walked to school That seems long distance 
to valk to school today, and of course, we walked 
tarefoc. When we came fo spot where there was 
tka gras, we took a quick rum across becase that 
frais would prick our fet and then we had 0 top 
ind pick out the slivers. The fist two teachers at 
Beresna were Marin Photenhauer and George Ross 

Tn thowe days we had to lea to read and wit in 
the German language as well as to understand the 
high German language. In the mid this. the Ger 
rman language was not ased in the teaching and 
preaching anymore 

‘As mote children grew up of school age in our 
distin, it was decided lo organize the Dressler 
Schoo! Distt and build anew schoo! 

‘My father died in 1933 when he was ony 52 yeas 
fol, The youngest son Waldemar was sk years ol 
Father's wish was that one of his sons should become 
‘minister His wish came true. When Waldemar 
‘kent to schoo his only interest was in books and he 
became the minister It was even beter when tree of 
his grandsons became ministers — Harold 
Haterstock, Ronnie Long and ck Dressle, Jt T¥0 
reat prandvons wentto college to become ministers, 
butthen changed their minds, Mother died in 1958, 

‘Our family was Adela (Mrs. Fred Haberstock), 
Mollie (Mes. Philip Kendal), dof. and Martin was 
living in Churehbridge now: after Farming in the 
Beresina area most of our ives, Alina, Mrs. Chas 
(Quandt ives in Chicago. Gertrude (MIs. Jack Long) 
tnd Richard live al Snowden, Sask. Margaret (Mrs, 
Waller Becker lives at Edmonton, Virginia (Mrs. 
John Adelman) lives at Smeadon, Sask, Carl and 
Jack are in London Ont. and Waldemar at Evanston, 
Indians. 











ive raters, except Wakdema, started arm 
ing during the depression years and found i very 
Frustrating and hard work 

Since the above was writen, Adolf passed sway 
ini977, 

‘tional Dreslr History (hy son Matin 

(urparents, Jacob and Johanna. first home was 2 
large two-storey building. In the year 1916, father 
contacted large eight-foot lumber barn All the 
hoeses and cate were Kept and fed indoors daring 
the long winter months. In 1926 a new two-storey 
house was built witha fall basement and cistern 


Hay for te winter was plentiful, and put up in 
huge hay stacks through out the farm. Many times, 
fur parents and the older children would have to 
hackire around the haysticks, wo advancing praiti 
fies, which were always om the rampage in the fall 
“Mont fies started from smoke screens that were built 
to protect cattle fom the mosquitoes, which was & 
Plu of those earl pioneers. 

Around the mid bwentes, many farmers lost all 
their horses fom an outbreak of 3 disease caled 
swamp fever. Our parents lost tn of their twelve 
horses and three atonal orses which had been 
purchased during a thre year period 


Martin George Dressler 
by Martin 

Twas born in 912, i the Beresinadistit, On of 
the fist things I can remember is being along with, 
my parenis Jacob Dreslers), to Langenbure and 
Sceing huge bonfires burning, with people shouting 
and Lghing afound them. Asking my dad why the 
bonfires. he told me that they were celebrating he 
ending ofthe World War (D. 

Taltended Dressler School unt the age of fileen 
having grade eight, My father esigned me to hauling 
buanles that fall It was hard, back breaking work, 
formy age. and my hands were covered with blisters 
chring the irs few days, T worked with dad for the 
ext the years, then fora neighbour, or sx months 
receiving SiO month, which trned over tomy dad 
for new horse-drawn 11D, cultivator the earliest 
rachine of it kind, Tt cost dal $79. My da passed 
"a the following year and stayed bome to care for 
the fam with my younger brothers and sisters, 

At the age ofthiny I married Leokadia Mike. 
Her family ivedclose tothe fist quarter af lad that 
owned. Later we acquired more land including 
Grandfather Daniel Dressers homestead of 1891 

"We sold ou farm in 1975 and moved into Church 
bridge, where {became an employee of North Amer 
‘ean Lumber Co, 

Four sons, who prefered education to farming 
were the highlight of our marred fife, Lloyden i 
‘ow teaching in Regina, Wally graduated as an In 
dustrial Accountant and is employed by Sask, Wheat, 
Pool at Regina. Kenneth and Myron are at present 
attending University at Calgary aed Saskatoon, 

Tserved on the Dressler School boat, and onthe 
Tenity Lutheran Church board Tor several years 








Frederick Esslinger 
by daughter Wilhelmina Schrader 

Frederick Esslinger came to Canada in 1888 at 
the age of seventeen, with his parents, the Kal Es- 











slings. The reason they came to Canaca was that 
they were overcrowded and thee was no and forthe 
boys to farm. When they came to Langenbure they 
‘wer taken as far from tosen as posible and put on 
poor land. They were called horse thieves by the 
German official in charge, because horse thieves 
‘were very common in Rusia and barns were locked 
lint guarded there, There were five families that 
ame out with the Esslingers and Minds but one of 
the Mund families di not take a homestead 

‘The farm ws eighteen miles noth of Langen- 
burg and thirteen miles northeast of Charchorid 
‘They were the fis people to live there sothey named 
their community Beresina, As there were no bu 
‘ngs whatsoever, the Eslingers made dugout ive 
Jn. The family of eight lived in one room. Karl 
Fred's father, vorked on the railroad fom Langen 
burg co Yorkion when time permed from farming 

How they survived is hard to believe, On one 
‘occasion, Kael made rip to Langenburg by ox team 
to getflou, There was no four tobe had so he had 
f0 hore the next day with few small potatoes and 
Salt, For meat they caught sparrows and the odd 
rabbit 

rod had to help supporthe family by working at 
ditfeent places earning 85,00 t0 810-00 4 month 
doing farm work sixteen or more hours a day. He 
‘went to work on Toot, going as Taras North Dakota, 
One time he asked a man, who was driving in the 
same direction, fora ride, but the mn asked 100 
Ich forthe ride. Money was very scarce. At one 
time Fred and his sister Caroline happened to be 
‘working atthe same place. Their diet consisted of salt 
pork, pats and bread. They managed to get some 
help to eat the salt pork because their master had a 
covple of large dog’ 

‘Asthe younger children grew up they also wentto 
find work, They al dt learn the English language 
‘on theirown as there was no school there Unt 1903, 

Prairie fies were commen. ‘There were some 
small bushes around which provided dry wood for 
the cook stoves and heaters flr the fires pasted 

[As the years passed. Fred bought his own fem 
fro Family thet forthe US. A. (See, 32-23-31, 
WI). There were some buildings, These houses had 
seal rofs and during a heavy rain the roots leaked 
Until the oaly dy sp et was under the able 

‘Around 1897 Fred marred Magdelina Mund and 
built a four room log-house with logs from the As 
Siniboia Valley twenty miles eas, These logs were 
taken to the sawmill a Millwood. A few farmers 
‘would goby horse and sleigh in the winter when the 
Fiver was frozen so they could cross the iver as there 
‘as no Bridge yet. They would bring either limber or 
Togs trom the sawmill. They also got flow From 




















Millyood before Saltcoats hada flour mill A week's 
Supply of food! had tobe taken along on these tis, 

Threshing as done by portable steamer and 
separator, The eamers were moved from place (0 
Place by four horses. One day the prairie ire caught 
lip fo where they were moving, The horses ere 
tunhitcbed and the men pulled ther jackets over their 
heals unite fire passed. One fellow didnot havea 
Jacke so his ears were badly burned 

Beabugs were area plague: nothing would kill 
themt uni inset powder was made salable 

Tvlvement inthe community isindicated by the 
First minute which recon that council meeting on 
the municipal level was held atthe Fred Esslinger's 
home on Apel Sth. 1904, 

1906 Fred looked for beter land and moved 
orth tothe Zonra district father away fom the 
tala and town. Fred farm ss bought by Henry 
Schrader, At Zora Fred built small three-oom 
house from logs nd lumber from Millwood, Mosher 
had to get a weeks supply of foo ready forthe tip. 
Thesame procedure was followed when father ula 
sevenfoorn house in T912-(915 for his Tari of en 
chileen. He farmed there uni his retirement 

“The railroad came ten miles south of is Farm. 
andthe telephone was bul rom the south in 1916 
Roads had to be builtand Fred became the foreman 
ares, working ten To twelve hours aday with hoses, 
tnd manpower He also went out custom threshin 
‘wth his Stearer and theese, soe was aay From 
home from fall until December or longer When 
schools were built the chiken walked thre and a 
half ries uni he older ones were able to handle & 
horse, They took short et across gra eld unt 
the farmer stopped them and they then had 10 walk 
the full distance, Fred Esslinger lived to the age of 
* 








The children of Fred and Magdetina Eslinger 
were: Karolina tmarried Val Kauk) farmed north of 
VMacNuat: Cristian (Ms. 4. Klein farmed at Mac 
[Nutt then retired to. Yorkton: Michel farmed at 
Roblin 

‘Wilhelmina (Ms. Paul Schrader fist marred 
Adam Nerbas and lived in the Landstreu district, 
Alter Adam died she maried Pal Schrader andeame 
bck to live in the house tha she was born in, Fred 
[Esslingers first home which Pal took over frm his 
father, Henry, Pal Schrader are now retired York 

Karl farmed at MacNutt then moved to Win 
hipes: Ann Elizabeth (Mrs. H. Reichel lived at 
‘Whitewood: G. Frederick farmed at Robin acai 
row @ Latheran minister in the U.S.A.: Margret 
(Mrs. Rudolf Metz) farmed at Rothbury and Land 
festfeu and retired at Saskatoon, 





aut and Minnie Schrader had one daughter, A 
ice. who married Arthur Johnson in 1963, Tey farm 
where Arthur’ parents ved two and a hall miles 
Southeast of Churchbrige. Art and Alice have thee 
trl" Kathleen. Annette and Karen 





1888 Mund and Eslinger Fa 
rive and Establish Beresina District 
by Jack Mund 

‘On May 6th 188. four fails with bare neces 
sis arsved by ral at Langenburg. N.W-T. This was 
the end ofthe immigrant tain a that time, These 
fares ernmigrited fom Beresina, «small villaze 
in Rusia. The destination ofthese fries was thet 
homesteads approximately nine miles northeast of 
CChurehbridges the distit that aterbecame known as 
Beresina. named after their home village. Two of 
these families remained inthe ata. They were Got 
tied Mund who homesteaded on SW 32-23-31 West 
ind Car Eslinger on SW 28-22-31 WL inthe R-M- 
‘of Churehbridge 

Tone of the grandsons of both these setters 
recai many stores that were told. My parents were of 
theage of I2and Il when they aeived here. The ist 
few years inthis new country these people suered 
‘many extreme hardships because of rough climate 
“ought, isolation, a language problem. long dis 
tance tom railway for travel with oxen, shortage of 
money and necessities. Wood hid tobe hauled fom 
the Assiniboine Valley as there was noding bat smal 
brosh locally. 

‘Spiritual needs were not forgotten. When Grace 
Beresina Lutheran Church was formed, the Mund 
and Eslinger families were among the charter mem 
ters 

“Grandtther Gotieb Mund and grandmother had 
family of five sons and seven daughters. Tw0 of 
theirsons remained inthe area lscob homesteaded in 
the Heresina district and later moved to B.C. and 
Christian, the oldest son. homesteaded east of 
CChutehbridge, close o Langenburg. 

‘Chistian ny father) marred Chasing Eslinger 
{in 1900, but a ome and raised their family on their 
homestead NW 16-22-31 Wi, This macriage was 
blessed with eight children. They aso had ther be 
reavements loss of thet frs-born son san nan 
{youngest daughter Cristina in 1924 at age 13, and 
Son Gottlieb in 1942, leaving a widow with vo small 
str. Lyle and Vale 

The olest nthe family was Mary, who marred 
John Herein and eemained in the community quite a 
while. The five sons Karl Fred, Chris, Gotlieb and, 
imyself—all became farmers and esied within the 
boundaries ofthe RM, of Churchbrige. During the 


ies Are 























‘Mc and Mes. Cian Mun (sn), 





1920' my school years were spe 
“Thingvalla School and helping with farm chores. 1 
realzedthat wehad large farm—much land, many 
atl and horses. At the peak ofthis family farm, we 
‘owned and fared nineteen quarter sections. Except 
fora few quater sections atthe Fring aea, all this 
Tand pls more is now mostly owned and farmed by 
grandsons 





My grandparents, the Gatlieb Munds, who ar 
rived in I988 have descendents tothe sixth weer 











24s Generation Mans — 1827 Ka Fa ck. Cris, 


tion in his country. Thy both ive 1 an old age of 
77 and 91 years of age. MY parents, the Christian 
“Munds, farmed uni thir retrement in 1938. They 
also livedtoan old age of S4and 93 yearsand are lad 
to rest al Langeaburg. My wife and I, now too, ae 
‘etre and living in Langenburg 


To those early settlers who weathered rough con 
ditions and fa to struggle foe Survival against odds 
tnd lad the foundation for us and future generations 
toenjoy or igh standard of ving and freedom, we 
‘must say nothing less than "Many thanks and re 

Ed, Note; Jack Mund is dhe present reve of the 
CChurchbvidge RM. This isthe tenth year as reve 
land he as served further nine years as councilor 
previously. He as Been sub-unt school trustee and 
Hotenloe School Board trsiee Tor some Years and 
director ofthe S.A.R.M. He also served on the 
Lutheran Church Council in various capacities in 
LLangenbure 





Rudolph Kendall 

‘Meand Mrs. Rudolph Kendall were marie in 
1929 in the Beresina dist. They farmed nine miles 
ast Churchbridge from 19290 1962. They moved 
{nto Churchbridge and bul a new home. They had 
‘one daughter Hildegarde, who now lives at Ab 
botstord, B.C. 


fn 1979 the Kenals celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary with an Open House atthe 
CChurchtridge Conmunity Cente with thee daushet. 
and randchildren. and’ many other relates and 
Friends attending, The Kendals ate ative members of 
the Trinity Lutheran Church and LWML. 









Frater Fary — 190. 


Frederick and Johanna Mehrer 
(by the family) 

Frederick and Johanna Mehrer came to Canada 
from Romania in 1910, They went to Regina and in 
1914 they homestead in the Maple Creek area for 
twelve years Then they moved to Harte fr seven 
years, Before moving twelve miles north of Church 
iridge in 1934. These had all been lean years and 
they came to look for beter land. They also were in 
‘Search for an Evangelical Charch and they Tound ast, 
that here im Churehbridge, Our dad, along with t¥0 
‘ter ineested fathers, went the year before moving 
to explore the area, and we moved the following 
Spring. The church became a vital prt ofthis dec 
‘on. Allof the eleven Meer children are sill active 
within that church whose elit is“ Honering God 
by trusting God and Keeping our nation a Christian 

In 1934 as we settled in the Beresina district, dad 
being pood carpenter built hs third frame house 
Dad bought the land on bushel tems, Because it was 
‘mostly all bush but in few years he had al the bush 
fdven, With the help ofthe Family i became a very 
productive fam, 

‘Mest of the amily had grade eight education in 
counity schools where welived, We walked to schoo! 
fnd coir practice, Washing of lathes was done the 
‘manual way with tub and washboard. Bread was 
always baked a home. Mest vegetables and fruit 
‘were canned at home 

For the first filleen years we all lived around 
CChurchbridge. Now Minnie makes her home in Med 
Teine Hat Ala: Annie maried At Scholtz and they 
liven Abbotsford. B.C. Frank (now deceased) ma 
ried Minnie Adams, who lives in Abbotsford: Martha 
‘marred Philp Adams and the live in Churchbride 

















They have five children, two farming in the aed 
Malcolm and Connie (Rathgeber), Freda maried 
Jake Hoftmnan and they live at Medicine Hat: Fred is 
‘marred to Emma Friedenberg and they live at 
Nipawin; Herman s marred 9 Olga Philips and they 
Inein Nelson, B.C: Leathamartied John Yanke and 
lives in Churchbridge. They have four chosen chil 
‘ken Terrance, Rhonds,Delayne and Johns, Jake 
‘aried Rose Betke and they live om the home place 
in Beresina, They have two children, Byroe and 
Corrine. Mildred marie Emil Steger: they farm in 
the MacNutt area, They have two children, Randy 
fand Dawn. Lydia married Clarence Knipple and 
lives im Nelson, B.C 








Jacob and Mary Mundt 
{hy Minnie Mack) 

acl ws the son of Gotlieb Mundt. The Mundt 
homestead was located inthe Beresina distin the 
present RM. of Chutchbrdge. Both Jacob and bis, 
Sounger bother Ludwig (Lous) became my both 
rvitlaw, Jaco married my sister Mart while Louis 
took for his wile my siser Caroline, The Ricker 
Family plonered in the Zorta district north of Mac 
[Nat My parents were absent from home whee Phi 
lip Bauming brought Jacob Mundt to our farm forthe 
introduction and "freer (courtship) of Mary. In 
the pioneer days getting a couple to the altar was 
identical ta business deal, Love didnt ener the 
pictures, Taueh luck to the young lady who consid 
‘red herself in lve with someone ele! This eustom 
‘of matchmaking oiginated from the Old county af 
Cental Europe 

Cattle, g00ds an land ownership ofthe prospec 
tive groom paved the way forthe nuptial He. I the 
parents oftheir eligible daughter were convinced that, 
the prospective suitor had sufficient wordy goods to 
support wife, and that they could match satisfac: 
tony with the brde’s possessions the deal as final 
fact and the pressure n the daughter Began 

The Mundts were considered in good financial 
standing and the pressure on Mary to marry lack was 
‘on! Yieling to er parent's demands, Anton and 
Elzeboth Ricker proceeded to make wedding propa 
Faons for daughter Mary 

In those days i was cistomary fora fiend ofthe 
family to drive by tam from farm to far with long 
stick to personaly invite the auests 16 the wedding 
Inaccepting the invitation, each amily tied acolored 
ribbon ta the sick until the entice sick was covered 
‘vith colored ribbons which provided a lovely dis 
lay 

Ttwasafter the gests were invited tothe wedding 
thar Mary began to have second thoughts about get= 
ting mazred, She felt she wasn't ready «© sete 








own, so decided 1 cancel the wedding. After al 
she hardly knew Jacob: he was bashful and didn't 
know how to dance. Mary was bombarded by her 
share of teasing regarding her forth-coming wedding 
which is typieal in our family. My. parents felt 
however, it would bea eatastrophe to back down now 
and deprive the invited guest of a ling athe wed 
ding. 

“hcob and Mary were marred in 1918 and prior to 
roving to Beresina Mary confided that she wouldn't 
stay with Jacob in spite ofthe marrage. This of 
Course was very shocking: marrage im those days 
‘ra finalized forever Jacob was legally et fisband 
but stil very much a stranger Jacob promised my 
Dad that he would deve his entre life to taking 
00d care of Mary and this he did, Jacob and Mary 
fesided on Gotlieb Munds homestead in Beresina, 
Later they moved to Shellmouth, Man. and then to 
B.C. They took two chosen children, Phyl (Mrs 
Doo Erickson) lives in California and Jackie lives in 
Spain 


Ludwig Mund 
(by Minnie Mack) 

Ldwig (Louis) Mund and my sister Caroline 
Ricker were married in Grace Lutheran Church in 
1921. Lean distinctly remember this wedding, Tt was 
‘ustomary tote the knot inthe forenoon an also the 
‘stom forthe bride an groom to ty and outace the 
‘other gust in thei buggy on the way home from the 
‘hurch, The bride came ino the house with specks of 
mud splshed on he face. Se laughingly informed 
ts thatthe Bride and groom had won the race 

Louis did his courting witha ton bugay to which 
was itched a fine team of horses, Louis was Batching 
inthe Zonta district. Louis asked the father forthe 
daughters hand 

“Tee children were bor other, namely Rose. 
George and Ellen, Louis ied, but all he fest are 
residents of B.C 








Heney Schrader Family 
(by daughter Mamie) 

My father Henry Schrader was born in 1855 in 
Hannover, Germany. He married and had fou cil 
ten —~ Henry. Herman, George (who died) and 
Anna. His wile died and afler he remarted, the 
whole family, including grandfather Frederick 
Schrader who wat 71, came to Wanda, Minn, in 
1890, They famed there sixteen years. Here Fred 
William. Christian, Otto, Emma, Emil, Pal and 
Gerhard were born, 

‘My two odes stp-brohers. Henry and Herman, 
‘ame to Canad before the rest followed in 1906, and 














they each took up a homestead, Henry inthe Roth 
uty district and Herman inthe Stornoway Henry 
maried Mary Ratgeber. he let de farm sd had & 
store as well asthe Post Office in Calder They had 
family of six and later moved to Dauphin, Herman 
‘married Mily Becker ad ater also moved to Calder, 
then to Elkhorn, Man. They had seven children, My 
halesister Anna married Richard Becker an lived in 
the Stomoway area. They had four sons 

‘When my parents moved to Canad in 1906 they 
bought the Fred Esslinger fam in the Beresina dis 
‘ct. Father brought all his stock and machinery 
slong from the U-S.A. He didnot like oxen so he 
‘ever had any. Two more were bor into the fala 
Beresina — Hertha and Marie, Father had played in 
a Brass Band in Germany and mother was a choir 
leader there. Many members of thei family inerited 
these musical tals which have been shared with 
their church and the community 

In 1909 grander Frederick passed away. In 
1912 typhoid fever bit our home and four grown 
members of the family died in one year, Emma, 
Wille, Fred and Anna, 

Things improved after that year. Father built a 
row bar. He had steam threshing outit and the 
hard work, fun and laughier that went with i. The 
nen all broushe bedding and generally slept in the 
hay lft That vasa it! Then afer threshing was 
done, there was the thresherman’s all. Harvest was 
an exciting time filled with Tun. Everyone looked 
forward io but everyone was also glad when it was 
done: 

‘My mother pased away in 1933 and father in 
1935. Chis (now deceased) married Rose Zorn and 
had the telephone and post office and store in Calder 
together with brother Henry. Rose lives in Calgary. 
Ott farmed many years then moved to Bredenbury 
(see Otio Schrader history) Emil farmed awhile 
then wen to Yorkton. then Bredenbury. He maried 
Kae Geib. They had no family of their own bat 
‘ised and educated his nephew Harold (Pals son) 
Emil now lives in Langenburp Care Home, Pa 
farmed for some time. He marred Margaret Geib 
who passed away leaving two sons, Orland and 
Harold. Pal remaried to Minnie Esslinger Netbas 
and they had one daughter, lice (Mrs, Art Johnson) 
at Churehbridge. Paul and Minnie live in Yorkton 
Gerhard farmed awhile, then worked sa meateuter 
alter which he joined the Medica Corpein WW? and 
‘was wounded and sent home to Yorkton. He married 
Christina Geib and they had ten chikren- He lives in 
Yorkion, Hertha married aco Matt snd farmed in 
the Beresna district. They had two girs — Loreta 
(sho is mavied to Gerd Reet) of Churhbridge end 
‘Mavis. Both Hertha and lcd have passed vay 

















Mamie married Clem Reles and we farmed all our 
lives inthe Churchbridg aea an retired in Church 
brigein 1976. We had four children — Ralph passed 
‘vay in 1962, Marlene. a nurse, marred Hob Daniels 
and lives at Tanta, Donna and her husband Now 
man Overland farm the home farm at Churchbridge 

Valinda maried Larry Ecklandandtivs in Estchazy 
All our children attended Churehbridge School 

Cem passed away in 1979 








Otto Schrader 
bby Mathilda 

‘Oto Schrader as born in Wands, Minnesota and 
«amet the Beresina area with his parents in 191, on| 
hiseleveth bzthday. Among other things. his ater 
‘Henry Brought along from Minnesota base bor, 
an orean, a canary bitd and aten-gallon stone Crock 
of fried-down bacon, Father Henry and Herman had 
Played inthe band in Wanda, 

‘Otto continved his schooling at Beresna, He and 
all his brothers enjoyed sports. They practiced at 
home and then on special occasions rede nine mils 
‘on bieyeles to play ball. He was a typhoid fever 
‘ctimand after recovery continued to ain sustain 
ing the home place uni his marrage in 1920, He and 
his brothers, Fred. Chris and Paul, were church or 
nists from 1906 und the midis. Church ser 
ies forthe Beresina Lutheran Church were held 
regulatly each Sunday and during the minister’ ab 
sence. father Henry wa one of the lay readers 

T1920 Onto martied Mathilda Worth who was 
bom in the Beresna district in 1898. We farmed 
nearby for twenty-eight years, We Bought new land 
including the Beresina (8O-ace) Lake: We cleared 
by hand ad horses, broke every Farrow aad put up 
the entire fence and buildings. During the drouth, 
sloughs and wells went dry we hauled water and 
‘rove our eatle one and a half miles to water wintet 
and summer. Farm prices were low. Among ober 
things we sold large Nock of turkeys fr 14s pound 
and nineteen head of ete fr $200, Finally even the 
Lake died up and water had to be aed In 1982 we 
Aid get water from a well 127 fet deep and that was 
the answer to our prayer for water During this time 
\weattened church and choir practise regularly. Otto 
served on the school board as secretary and also 
served onthe church board. The fay was blessed 
with ive children — Emma. Martha, Herbert, Eldon 
and Mineta, The children attended Bible schoo! 
‘were active Walther League members. and took part 
in essays. choir and music 

Emma vas an assistant telephone operator for 
Reinhold Becker and agai fr Joe Sveinbjomson in 
the Churchbridge Office, Inher spare time she gave 








piano lessons in Churchbridge Ip 1980 she married 
Gordon Porter who farmed in Bredbury They 
tow operate a motel in Prince Alber. They have to 
fons David and Eugene 

Martha married fck Schaan, They farm inthe 
Beresna district They were blessed with sx chil 
dren Harold at Portage Ia Prarie, Man, Ralph 
Dale. Lucille (Sshuland) amare, all in Saskatoon 
Barbara at home 

‘Glen lives onthe hom farm with his wife Wendy 
{Ejolson) and child. He also works forthe Credit 
‘Union, Langenbute branch 

The entre Schaan family are musically inclined 
and have been singing inthe church chot for ost of 
ther lives Jk served onthe church Board for many 
yes anon the school board fr some tine. Matha 
every ative inthe LWML 

Hesher loved nature and worked faithfully on the 
home farm, In 1989 he married Laura Karras st 
Vernon, B.C. Besides farming the homestead, Her 
terthas been driving the school bus since 1966, They 
too have sung in the choir for many years. Herb 
served on the school board for some ime a8 wel 38 
fon the Lutheran Church Board, Thee family is — 
‘Gerald im Otaw, Alan at Slleots, Valerie (Stohy) at 
Yorkion and Dean at home 

Eldon married Dorothea Kirschbaum. They live 
at Regina where Eldon has become Deparment head 
Gf lindustral Arisa Sheldon Wiliams Collesite and 
Dorothea teaches IBM at Balfour Tech. Their chi 
‘ren ate — Sandra Judith, Shee 

Mines,» teacher and airline stewardess for @ 
time, married Delmar Lewis and they live in Van- 
‘ower Theirchldren are — Mark, Lania, Jeter 

In 1947 we were hailed out completely. Because 
wed no coverage, Otto became @ Watkins dealer 
tnd with our sonst help buy feed and seed and with, 
filte of vegetable from friends, we were provided 
for In 1948 we were accepted as operators in charge 
othe Brodenbury Telephone Office. Emma with her 
Experience was aur instructor Oto continued with, 
his Watkin travelling sales, bu is health began to 
fail and in 1953 he passed sway 

‘With stength given me from above I managed 19 
see Mineta through school and with the help of 
Ena and others I was in charge of the Bredenbury 
Telephone Oe for twenty-one years unt the dat 
system was installed there in 1969. I now live in 
Bredenbury in my retirement 

In theeary days doctors made house calls: rla- 
tives and friends cared forthe sick andthe bereaved. 
Mother Schrader was given an emergency operation 
at ome by Dr. MeKencie, Otto, Hertha ahd 1a 
Sisted | also attended five chiid-birhs with De 





MeKenzc, assisted dressing the dead and nursed my 
‘own mother in our home 

'AS Lam nearing the end of my earthly journey, 1 
feel prateful that God crested me and given me along 
life and many blessings along the way and sil sus- 
tains me in his love and mere I easure life very 
such fori is precious 


Ludwig and Augustina Stehr 
(by daughter Olga Fredericks) 
Ludvig August Stchr vas bor at Beresing, Rus 


sia in 1885. Augustina Meheer was born at 


CChikarovia, Romania in 1886, They were married in 
Romana were father servedin the Romanian arm 





cond es. ud Stohr — 1056, 


In 19, they came to Canada with their 060 
youngest daughters, Katherine, 3 and Bertha, 2 
techs, They worked on farms at rank’s Lake, Sesh, 
Dad and mother worked long, hard hous for only 
'$5.0014 month, Sophie was bor here, in 1914. The 
next nove was toa homestead, at what liter became 
Inalebright, Sask. Here they lived a pioneer exis 
tence, building their home from sod blocks and 
breaking soil with plough and oxen. 

‘Their chilren, Fredrick, Olga, Odale, Chris- 
tain, Daveld and Edna were born here (Chvisain 
ed in 1920) 

In 1927, the Family moved toa fare at Hart, 
Sask. Life was good here. For the fist time the 
children were able to attend school on a regular basis 
Sister Lilian was bor here. However, alter several 
crop failures due to frost. grasshoppers and dust 
Storms, my dad lost his land so once agai the fly 
was on the move 

Tn the spring of 1934, we moved to Church 














bridge, Our belongings were loaded imo boxcars at 
Grin, ask. and shipped to Calder Fred was able 
0 along with the tain to hep look after the eatle 
fndorses, Dad had obtained a permit to transter the 
"Mode T Ford from Halbrite to Churchbridge, I took 
tus two days to travel fom Griffin to Churchbridae 
‘vith dad fogging the Model Tat atop speed of 25, 
iiles per hour A gear broke inthe car near Stock 
holm, soit wis evening when we arrived atthe home 
‘John and ida Dresser We enjoyed their hospitality 
‘ntl our belongings arrived at Calder We settled on 
farm in the Betesna area, Dad was back home! 

Times were sil hard, There wasnt much hind (0 
pot into crop. The men cleared the fn withthe axe 
fd grab hoe and broke it up with a plough and 
horses. A lot of wood was use for Firewood, a hat 
‘was theonly way the homes were heated. Theincome 
ws mostly from cate. Cows had to be milked tice 
{day by han, which Kept all the children busy. 

Happiness was, tat we were only one and hall 
miles from schoo, across county 

‘Out onthe clothes lines were hung beautifl clan 
<lothes that had been washed onthe ub board in rain 
Sealer of melted snow water with some of mother’s 
home made Ie soap. The homes wer Iitby oal oi, 
lamps and lanterns were used for ouside lighting 
(Oh, thove dit, sooty famp globes!) 

"We ere te long, tring and often monctoit: 
miles from Churchbridge by hore and busy. There 
tras one advantage of courting by horse and buggy. 
You had to keep one eye open for wood - pecker, 3 
bates caried no spare wheels! 

‘Churchbridge was good to my parents. They en 
soyed living hee util dad died in 1968, and masher 
hed in 197. 

‘My parents were truly pioneers in our beautiful 
Saskatchewan, Some oftheir dreams were realized 
but it took a lot of hard work, and a fith that kept 
them going when even the elements seemed to work 
against them. 

Tet children are living at Vancouver, Calgary 
Preecevile, Grand Coulee and Churehbidge 





Adam Wagner Family 
(by Mrs. Alma Wagner) 

‘Adar Wagner was born in 164 in the county of 
Bukawina, Ausra, Eleanor Wagner (Nee Schup 
per) as bor in 1871 ina neighboring village. Prior 
to their mariage in (887, Adam worked to years 
ftitis for the young git’ Taher who had no sons 

Tn 191, they along with thee two smal children 
and Adams father came to Canada a stayed with, 
his rather Joseph inthe Landestreu are. 

Aan filed fora homestead in the Beresina area, 
and settled on 34-25-31 WI, They’ builta sod house 











and the meagre feritre was handmade. When it 
tained they sit under the table to keep dry. There 
were many demanding jobs tobe done iniediately 
Suchas lemporary barns. preparing land for seeding 
fences, ete. Relatives who had arrived ear ad 
provided them wih afew laying hens ad a rooster 
for an alarm clock, 

Frank the oldest son a very early age, had 19 
herd the eatle during the day. wile they were arte 
ing on the open praitie, As long as he lived, he 
always remembered how sore his bare fet were 
Later brothers Philip and. Alam took care of the 
herding” Many Romanian families sctled around 
that area and the young lads would herd thet cate 
together Before lng. the boys spoke bath lanetages 
Mert, which carried over into the Wagner home 
“They were to poor to buy i sleigh so even in winter 
they would drive to church in a wagon, 

‘Sepember, 1903 was an unusval month, There 
was a heavy soow'all around Sept. 7th. Late, 3 
Prairie fire humed the stacked grain wating to be 
threshed, While the parents ad older children with 
the lp of neighbors were fighting the tires, Mary, 
aged en ook her infant brother. Henry and the ce 
“inal nes toa sae place nthe middle of «ploughed 
Field. The buildings. were spared, Adam hauled 
ream with horses and wagon from the Beresina area 
through the Hoenthal area othe eveamery at Shel 
routh, Before te cream was poured into a large vt 
{sample wa taken Irom the cream picked up a each 
farm and labelled The cream in the Vat Was mea 
sured anda recordkepe. The farmers were paid the 
inch of eream inthe vat, With the joint efforts of helt 
teighbors. they proceeded to organize and bil the 
first roads, schon. church, telephone system, ete 
Despite their meagre income, they were happy 10 
pioneer and finance these early services. De Sah 
ark was one of the early pioneering doctors. serving 
‘wide area, He resided at Shellmouth, Man, 

‘One altenoon the Wagners went to vst their 
neighbor George, age five, had generous helping 
tt green plums from the tree. When they returned 
home, he was very sick. The father itched his fastest, 
horse tothe huge’ and went for the doctor. After 
taking ear ofthe young patient, the doctor had tobe 
taken back to Sellmouth, Today there sa doctor n 
limos every town and much quicker means of tan 
pottation! 

The two oldest girls — Kate (Baumung) and 
Mary (Dressler, worked as waitresses in the Lange 
burg Hotel before they marred, while Dorthea 
helped at home. Adam Jr became « C.P.R. station 
‘gent and enjoyed few years of retirement before 
fis passing. Frank and Philip with ther families 
toved frequently to different farming ares, The 


























father, Adam Wagner died in 1929. and the mether 
‘ehoremained wither son Henry ad family. passed 
ty in T9488. They had nine children. The only 
urivors ae Dovothea (Dreslen in the Lutheran 
Sunset Home in Saskatoon and Elie (Threinen) st 
Kelowna, B.C 

‘aml reunion ofthe descendants ofthe Adam 
and Eleanor Wagner family was held in Church 
Bridge in 1977. In all 122 signed the epister but the 
tlescendents entered On the fails eee. numbered 
sound 200, 





Henry Wagner 

Henry Wagner married Alma Dressler and con 
tinued to Tve onthe home farm uni 1947, when they 
mmoved to the Dressler district, They retired 10 
CChurchbridge where Henry passed away in 1978 
‘Alm continues to ive in hee home, She has been a 
fnember of the LW.MLL. sine it began. church 
frpunst or over twenty years She was also a mem 
ter of the Chauchoridge Homemakers inthe later 
Years and was instrumental inthe Homemakers pro 
jectot bringing int the community large number of 
fruit res that were sold at a reduced quantity ate. 
Honey and Almahad thee children — Dolores (Ho 
ters farming south of Langenbure. Harold ari 
the home place and Carol Yeske at Russell. Man 

Harold married Fern Puland. a nurse and they 
took over the family farm inthe Dressler district, 
Harold isa member ofthe local Wheat Pool Commit 
tee adircctor inthe local Credit Union and serves on 
the Trinity Lutheran Church board. Their chien 
tte — Michael. Scott and Pamela who attend 
CChurchbridge Sehoool 














Steve and Natalie Waldheer 
by Steve Waldheer 

Tras born in Austria-Hungary i 1905. My fam 
iy, being of German descent. sutered the enmity of 
the Hungarians and the invading Russians during 
World Warl- In 1920, determined to leave Hungary. 
Sold four acres of land and. with part of the seven 
million Kronen, visited my sister ip South Ameria 

‘Upon returning to Hungary and finding. my 
‘money worth only halts former value. worked ina 
Chicory factory until 1929. the year Fmumigraed to 
Canad 

For seven months | worked for a farmer east of 
Yorkton, saving my $25 4 month in oder to send 
S175 to my parents for my fare. For two years 
‘work! on a farm inthe Ebenezer are, 

in 1933 | married Natalie Flkenbure who had 
come to Yorkton from Germany in 1930. following 
her father, fon. Natalie and 1 made our home i 
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Eenezer whee three of out children were orn 
Wilbur, Veron and Leona tMrs. Del Stenoffski 

After selling ou home we bought a quarter sec 
tion tw miles trom Ebenezer with ony four acres 
tyoken. Because there were no buildings we were 
Force ie ina granary tht first sums, {built 
hase while sapprting the family by working asa 
hired man 

‘We purchased another quarter section and lived 
con ituntl 1951 when we bought land inthe Beresna 
Uist. Here another son, Lynn, was Bor. In 1963, 
wee moved to the tovin of Chutchbride. retired from, 
Tanning. Lam grateful for this land of opportunity 
‘which has provided for us and our bile 

‘Wilbur now works the Beresina fem 








Rudolph Frederich Worth 
(hy daughter Mathilda) 

My eathest recollection was atthe age of thee 
when {wanted to see Grands Schnel lying in he 
‘inka, Inthe early 1900's the rural people bu their 
‘own caskets out of good limber, and used the shin 
ines, covered eth a white cloth as a bedding. 

‘iy ater, Rudolph Frederick Worth. was of Get 
man origin but grew up in Russia. Attheageot 9. he 
tlvided to come to Canad, the [and of milk and 
honey. He found employment with a wealthy horse 
‘anche in Montreal 

‘My mother born neat, Newdor. Ausra came 19 
‘Canada at the ape of 1 ith her parents. the Saeob 
Schnell (a carpenter. They setled down in Win 
hipes. but eventually took up homestead seven 
fies gorth of Langenburg. Mother remained in 
‘Winnipeg. working atthe Rosal Alexandra Hotel 
Inhete she met my father. Following ari romance 
they were marie i 1892 in that owt 

Father was staious and musically talented per: 
son: however coming from a large family. be could 
pun be piven training 3 he missed his life’ calling 
However, he did srugae along with the elp of Rev. 
Cat Geth, Miser of the Lutberan Chueh in Lan 
fsenbure who assstd and presented him witha lane 
{rcionary —atransation of English and German. In 
the weeks to follow, he became the pioneer German 
School teacher i the rural German Settlement ofthe 
Landestreu-MeNutt area, and taught for several 

Ny mother was & modest home loving person. 
She deleted her life inthe service of others. We 
touldcome to he In jay ori sorrow. She was always 
willing to help ws. Her gtandmater. Mrs. Jacob 
Schnell was a ministers daughter and apparently ber 
Christian way of ie vats shared trough the genera 

Tn 1903 my parents took up a homestead North 











cast of Chutchbrdee, NE J 34:23:31 WIst. Me 
‘Aan Wagner. wha ived onthe same section, moved 
§llour possessions tohisplae one bright May morn 
ing He hada family of seven. Next morning. father 
selected site for oar new home on a litle hill 
Surrounded of the northwest by white and blac 
Poplar tres ts wells pin chert chokecherry ad 
Face nut tees. Fsher felled suitable tres fora one 
roomed house witha porch. Mother assisted, The 
roof was rhage of poles overlaid with an bong sods 
for shingles, Chaff was carried in bags from 
‘Wagner's straw stack to mix with the stamped clay 
vith hich the walls i and outside were plastered. 
“Then both sides were whitewashed. Finally we were 
sb to move i happy tar. inching my ister, 
Issn myself Mathilda. Father worked for farmers: 
‘we had no livestock or pull 

This was a marshy county, many sloughs and 
willows, Father would supply us with game (duc, 
prairie chicken and grouse). There was an abundance 
(Of wild strawberries and raspberis. After rain 
Father and we girl gathered mushrooms, which 
mother prepared and’ Tried in buter — they were 
elcios! 

Father was employed within a radius of seventy 
miles for weeks a time and mother courapeously 
managed the om and cared for us irs. Neighbors 
‘were fr and fe betwee: therefore there ws Very 
Tile cultivated land around. There was tall grass 
‘everywhere real fie hazard, U.S.A, land gens 
‘ould be seen with hited livery teams, looking for 
Stable locations for homesteads for prospective 
users 








‘Assyrian salemen. walking. would peddle their 
goods in two suitcases strapped on thei backs. They 
Sold costume jewelry. straight razors. shaving soap. 
Perfume. measuring tapes, thread, needles, scr 
Fangs and earings. In 1907. this Assyrian man ta 
led in a horsedrawn buggy with Cab bul on. He 
trough a larger supply of merchandise and a violin 
‘shi a man from England had sent fo his grandson 
in Canada as an heirloom, tha been sold to this 
Assyrian and father bought it forte dollars. Winer 
ited the violin, and Ihave in tr passed ton to my 
‘youngest son, Eldon, a8 an heitloom 

My father played the violin Tor weddings and 
dances inthe surrounding comamunity and as soon 3s 
Twas old enough to hold a violin he bought one for 
ine and tight met assist him. 

‘Gn July 21 1908, while father was employed in 
the neighborhood, mother needed help. In the stil 
ness of the night, while we prs were asleep. she 
Underook the half mile tip. She lost wack of the 
‘rimitise road, ad prayerfully she crawled and felt 
for the tack, prt of the way: Upon arrival at Adam 














Wagner's she ws taken to her home by horse and 
bogey Mrs, Wagnerservedas midwife and delivered 
a healthy boy! The nextday. ancther neighbor lay 
Seot er daughter to care foe mother — areal God 
send, 

‘Northwest Mounted Police patrolled the cout. 
riding on horse back. They stopped. pericall 
‘While father chatted with them, mother prepred 3 
meal which they enjoyed very much, We gis s 
relly admired their ed-costed uniforms and thet 
‘outstanding personalities. 

Many a night, when we were alone, wolves 
would athe nthe ate fll nd render a seemed 
‘a wellconducted choi ending with a blood-curding 
Solo, During such mes. we woul call ourdog inthe 
howe and bolt the door 

‘One fll day we could sce a praite fire coming 
towards Wagner stacked gran, Mosher and we girls 
walked as fast as e could. Mr Wagner was dep 
stely plowing tirepuards, but the stone wind blew 
fhe sparks across and burt their entre crop. The 
family wast tears. Thee thee oldest children then 
hited ot to supply the family neds. 

‘Our nearest town was Langenbure. sixteen miles 
southess, One evening a'man from near Calder 
Feturned fom Langenburg with provisions and 2 can 
‘of coal oil ed to either side of his horse. Mather 
{asked him to come in for supper. While enjoying his 
teal we could hear a rating noise and discovered 
thatthe horse tore loose and was gone. The only 
tlteative was to say overnight, nd get an ealy 
Sart in the morning 

‘We lived south ofthe Ukrainian setement. A oe 
oftheir people asked father to read their overseas 
fevers in Ukrainian, and to reply according to their 
dictation, They presented us with pfs Such as ges, 
butter, suburb and perennial flower rots, house 
plants. and among other things. thre live chickens, 
Father was also barber for miles around. Mother 
lays served tea and sometimes a meal to his cu 
tomers. Such a visit was considered a social hour 
which expanded the horizon, 

her addressed his mail as Beresna, Assin 
ribo Our rural mailing (post) office was atthe 
home of Ferdinand Becker, alfa mile west of the 
Beresina School, 1, occasionally. called there for 
Ima, distance of about four miles, While returning 
fone late afternoon, I came upon real brown skinned 
Taian people eamped on both sides ofthe roa with 
thei teepeesal setup, Some were siting ouside and 
enjoying fellowship with one anther twas tested 
taut managed vo walk bravely pas them, Once out of 
Sight [breathed a sigh of ret 

‘Adam Wagner with tem and wagon, would co: 
fect team the neighboriood and the next morning 














ever it to Shetlmouth Creamery. (Wagners retired 
in Langenburg in 1965.) Mrs, Natalia Huluoga. a 
tidow with ve children, would cary her cream in 
two milk containers for one and hall miles to our 
Place. forthe erm route missed her place. Often 
{he was in ears and mother comforted he 

Inter years. de Einarson operated a rural gen 
eral store. We used wash ts to pack eggs between 
tapers of coarse grain, We girs churned batter in a 
churn witha dasher and alr on. ina bare, set ina 
Frame and operated with afoot tread, The butter 
fvas washed sled and packed ito wooden tubs 
with ids. Seneca 100s were everywhere. We gis 
hue, washed dred and packed them in clean Bags 
fi sold them: 

any in the storing all the above mentioned 
products were loaded on a wagon. with new mown, 
fay forthe oxen and were on their way to he country 
stove, where peishables were sored inte spacious 
basement. Horse dain covered wagons delivered 
provisions and the matl, They, in tr Took the 
Eountry practs fo Churchbeidge for shipment 

‘Missouri Lutheran Pastor Cat Predoett lived in 
the Landestreu parsonage seven miles south of Moe 
Nutt and served the parish of Landesteu, Hoenthal 
and Beresina, Churchbridse 

In 1913. our congregation had & confiemation 
class of leven members. For thee months Pasir 
Predohl instructed us. We practically memorized 
very verse in the Lutheran Catechism. He was ad 
nied for is tong personality and dynamic preach 

‘On Nov. 9th, 1913 ona sunny fll da, eleven of 
sat around the Beresina Church altar. were inter 
‘Viewed and renewed our Baptismal vows and By the 
{race of God. promised (0 be faithful uno death 
Each one of us knelt to receive the blessing and 
‘onfimtion cenificate, We sang the beaut hymn 
‘My Maker Be Thou Nigh, This devout occasion i, 
one ofthe most outstanding events of my life. could 
hear my Lord, our Redcemer say "Fear nx! 1 am 
with you always.” The fellowship we had with one 
another during our school days is indelible 

‘Names of confirmants were: Jacob Sceback 
Louie Mundt, John Dressler, Rudolph Kendall 
‘dum Wagner, George Dreslet, Dora Kendall Eliz 
fbeth Busch, Christina Rathgeber. Theresa Becker 
fn Mathilla Wort 














Adolf Edward Zamzow 
(by daughter Amn) 

doit Edward: Zamzovs, son of Frodevick and 
Marie Zamzow (nee Pal). was bor in 1879. in 
Ziotow., Province of Posen, East German. the 
youngest of 11 children, He tended school 1 ap 
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13. He remained at home until he was conscripted 
in the Geran Army fortwo years basic taining 

‘After leaving the Arty in IAIZ, he sete vist 
his sister Ms. Bertha Kacding, at Fall Creek 
Wisconsin, U.S.A, He eft Hamburg. Germany av 
ellingthrugh the English Channel topping pick 
top emigrants in both England and France, The 
feigher carried 11.000 people and iavelled to New 
York inten ays. He tvelled by rain from Neve 
York 10 Wisconsin. the entre trip Irom Hamburg 
Wisconsin costing him a tol of $45. 

the spring of 1903 he bought a homestead for 
Si. in the Rothbury Distt. now desribed asthe 
NW 1-24-82 Wl That yat hetraelled to Cana 
dha with several oer families, among these wer the 
Garde. Krome. Mehls Families, 

‘Upon arriving ats homestead. in May 1903, be 
worked Tor Chale cobs, lear the money neces 
Sary to purchase the things he needed. aswell a 10 
Jean to work ths new land. He builta two room log 
shack on his homestead tha frst summer. 

Tn te spring of 1904, he moved onto his home: 
stead, having eaemed enough money to buy a pair of 
‘oxen, wagon. plough, harrow, dise and ther equi 
ment Healso had acow anda dog. Adolf got upat 3 
[AM and ploughed his own felis, then at 6:30 went 
fo work his ten hour day at his employer's farm, for 
Which he received Sl a day wages. He broke 35 acres 
Of his farm that fist year. Sundays he washed his 
totes, baked bread and did his other household 
‘hore. That November he marred Dorothea Dress: 
Jer daughter of Chris nd Elizabeth Dresser (ee 
Kendall 

Tn 915, they moved tothe Bersina Distit and 
purchased the George Dressler far, SE 35-25-32 
wi 

(On October 8.1920 their daughter Lizzie, Do 
stheas sister Margaret, and Willie Dressles, were 

















struck by lightening while on their way to schoo in 
tug: Lizzie was burton her back, thee son Chris 
‘was dea for several days and Margaret passed avy 
fo October 9, due to shock and Burs 

‘Adolf and Dorothea had eight children. Mary 
bom in 1906, married Leroy Roulston and lived on 
the homestead until 1933, They had ine children and 
‘ow reside in Keno. Ont 

‘Lizzie marred Joseph Speidel of Goodeve, They 
faa sit children, In 195 she Tost her husband and 
moved back to Chutehbvidge the next year She then 
moved 10 Bredenbury where she operate a cafe. In 
1960 she matried Ben Chesney and they now reside 
in Yorkton. 

Anna artied Wiliam Bate, They farmed at 
Beresina until 1968 when they moved into Church 
bridge, They ave four eikiren —- Adeline (David 
son). Waldimar. Dianne (Andres). Audrey (Binns) 

‘Son Chis marred Katherine Ratgeber of Good: 
cve. They lived with his parents on the farm at 
Beresina for a shor time and then moved to the 
original homestead 

‘ater head is father traded farms. 

In 1940 they lox thee younger som Willi. who 
died suey atthe age of 21 as aresult of his earier 
tout with heumate fever 

Emma maried John Yanke, They had four chil: 
dren. They sold their farm and moved into Church 
bridge in 1978, They now reside st Winfield, B.C 
Theit three Sons Laverne, Donald and Byron have 
married, Shannon is sill at home 

‘olf sold his fart to Philip Schappert and in 
1948 moved into Churchbridge Dorothes passed 
sayin 1950, and Adolf in 1964, atthe ape of 85, 





August Zamzow 
‘August Zamzow followed bis brother Adolf to 





Canada in 1906, He married Mary Kitch and they had 
six cildren — August, Alfred, Nile, Mary Emmy 
‘nda girl who died a ababy. He moved hs fami 
Birch River in the early 1930's. 


Christian Adolf Zamzow 
(oy son Ken) 

Chris the ont surviving son of Adolf Zamzow 
faced t resin until 14 when he sold the farm 
and purchased the Sacoats Observer” building. 
Hemtade acafe oat ol tand lterthatyearit became 





In 198 they sold the store and moved to Church 
bridge where he went into the draying business, In 
1948 he sold the draying business and residence 12 
‘Charles Basken and purchased the General Store at 
Runnymede, While thre their son Kenneth sfered 
from polio ad spent six months in the Regina bos 
tal 





in 194 Chris moved to Yorkton with his wife wn 
two girs, where he passed away to Years ate 

‘Ghrs and Katherine ad For hilren. Myrtle. a 
teacher married Carl Bell and they live at Napinks 
Man 

‘Kenneth aught schoo fora numberof years. He 
married Helen Yvonne Jones of Melita. In 1974 Ken 
find his family moved tothe J. Yanke farm west of 
‘Churchoridge where they sil far, Ken also works 
atthe LMC. mine asa Lab Operator. They have four 
‘hike Janes, Richard, Susan and Kathleen, 

Florence married Brian Toh. they both taught 
School in Manitoba, Australia, B.C. and now reside 
in Calgary. A 

Pamela maried Charles Pachkowsky and they 
now reside in Saskatoon 
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(Riversdale) Dovedale School District 


The First Czechoslovakian Settlers At 
Riversdale (Dovedale) N.W.T. 
by Fa Bi 

In 886 John Bily sol his frm in Bohemia, and 
with his family set out for South Dakota, U.S.A. 
Inher a frend had writen of unlimited abundance 
However, when theit ship docked at New York, 
‘Canadian Land Agents came aboard and persuaded 
Join Bly o.com to Canada. Thomas Torsha. 3 
stone mason who ws headed for Chicago was also 
persuaded to come 0 Canada. They arived in Win 
Fipee where they spent the winter, getting work 
Whenever possible, There they met the Polnicky and 
Bok fais. 














Winnipeg was much diferent than tay. There 
vwasonly one street pulled by one horse on a tack, 
‘Whe the ar was drawn tothe end ofthe track, the 
dkivee woul take the horse an hitch him othe other 
ofthe crn order to pull the steetar bask tothe 
‘ther end ofthe tack. In the evening a lamp-lghtr 
‘would go down the street ad light the tee amps, 
Inthe moming he would pu them out 





(One ofthe most tiling event that John ily’ 
seven gear old on Staley covld real, occured 
then the ite engine thundered down te street, the 
Tiel wheels rating on the frozen ground. steam 
hissing fom the engine and smoke billowing. Four 





horses hitched tandem galloped wildly as wo drivers 
drove them: one handled the ines and the other 
handled fone whip with which he eonstanty whip 
pee the horses anil they arived atthe scene of the 

In the spring of 1887. John Bily and his family 
came by tran to Langenburp, which was the end of 
the alway, (That yea the aia was built further to 
Salcoits) They stayed on the Raa property in 
tent loaned to them by the land agent Riedie and 
teed down by their wagons. Langenbure did not 
Fave water so al the village poople obtained their 
vate rom tank car which stood on the rack, Pal 
Ulrich, land agent and general merchant at Lange 
bute drove the Bilys out to their Bomestead on NE 
6-21.32 Wist, 8 miles south of Churchbridge. They 
Stopped overnight ata big horse ranch owned by 
Hume Bradshaw about 7 miles south of 182-32 
Wist south al 

The Buchberger. aeob and Betz families came 
cut tothe Landshut area at the same time. Jon Bily 
tras the fist Czechoslovakian ster tcome into the 
Riversdale area homesteading alongside English 
tlement on the west, which had come bere 190 or 
thee years earlier 

Tim Basken a wood-worke of Churchbridee who 
was btldings house of fogs for Mr Bradshaw. was 
hited by John Bily to put upa sorcof long eepee for 
temporary dwelling. Later he built a sod house for 
the winter 

During the summer Mrs. Bily’s cousin, Fran 
SSohoda. and family came and stayed with them 
Until dwelling was Dull. Then came the Tomsha 
Poncky and Bubrik families. A year or to later 
came Karel Stach, John Vondracek, Antosh. Pe 
trace, Prazma, Daa, Hruska and other families, 
“The Antosh and Petracek families came frm Texas, 
where he bought a hotel and operated a butcher shop 
aswell asthe LH, machine agency. The frst eters 
trokeabout five aces of land the fst year with oxen 
an! walking plow 

During the dry years prior £0 1900, when the 




















sloughs were died up, the ily and Bubnik families 
ha to drive theta tothe creck, which was quite 
distance aay. As many setlers had a water short 
‘ge problem a that time the government provided 
sistance by make salable a Boring rig to tex for 
‘rater. The government sent a man with the ri, bt 
the farmer had to supply the power, either an ox or 
hore, torn the machine 

AS the 1890's were very dry. the settlers won: 
ered about the deep us that were cut nto the sod 
‘long the wagon tras that went through the home 
Steads of many setters ofthe area, Itseemed o them 
‘hat mst hive been very wet atone time, This wide 
and deeply cut tral was known asthe Caron Trait 
from Fort Ellice to Batlefor, 

About 1898, setlers consiucted a grade to 8 
brie atthe “Zimmerman” crossing, which bad 8 
rmuskeg bottom. The men first cut willows and laid 
them across the rd te. Then they plowed up sols 
and hauled them down on wagons an laid the sods 
on pf the willows. This held up the horses so they 
ould bringin some dict wth serapers. The grades on 
the creck banks were made by plowing and by pick 
anshovel and lato very hard work. John ily so 
‘nul sod and worked on the Zimmerman crossing 
ach morning he hid t takeoff the wheels of his 
‘wagon and brushed oi int the ales. Thee was no 
ane presse o what as later know as "hard oi 

‘During the 1890 the seers didnot have suits 
ble equipment work up the dey sos tha the plow 
tured aver. Seeding was dane by broadcasting the 
rai hy hand and then harrowing to cover i. There 
teas poor germination and mech of the grain did not, 
come up until ate June. Meanwhile large Rocks af 
Sparrow's picked off much ofthe seed, and whatever 
weasel come up, was late and usualy fon fl 
Gophers were a menace the small grain erop als. 

[A first all the crops were cut by hand with a 
scythe and ie into bundles with stew. Late tine 
‘sas bought and use to te the bundles. When dy, 
the bundles were stacked, With a flail constricted of 
two willows anda rawhide inge they did the thresh 
ing the granary Toor, beating the bundles and 
Sweating! The straw was then taken of, leaving the 
chaff and he grain, This was shovelled over and over 
land the caf lew out and separated from the gain, 
‘The fist crops were small but as much as 70 bushels 
swore thls threshed by hand! 

By about ISB, binders and reapers came into 
use. One time Svoboda and Vonrasek had kntter 
trouble with her binde. Not being familar with he 
mechanism they presumed they had oiled it too 
rch. To remedy the situation they put dirt om the 
Kotter to absorb the ol. This seemed to help. but 
when they di it again, the man's and Was cought 














and pieroed by the needle. They had to break the 
Kotler to fre his hand! 

Tn 1903 the wet years started and many setters 
4id not know How to stack the grain sheaves to shed 
rain. Much of the srain spoiled oe atest they would 
have co pull the stacks apart to dry the sheaves and 
restack again for threshing which sometimes lasted 
‘ntl December o ner 

Before the Churchbridge elevator was bil, any 
rai to be sold was taken to Mr. Ulrich of Langer 
burg. who wasa pain buyer and merchant, The Brain 
had tobe carried up a platform in bags, weighed and 
caried info the car. Many a farner would go home 
‘vith aekache 

‘About 1907. “Daddy” Zimmerman (as he was 
known to many, who had come up trom the States 
about 1890, sold his portable threshing out to Kar} 
Bill, brother Stanly, John Rowland. St un! Jack 
Rislin in partnership. After about two year, Pe 
tracek and Bubnik bought out Risin and Rowland 
The steam engine had to be pulled by four horses and 
the threshing machine required four horses 0 move 
it When they moved across the creek there was m0 
road or bridge sone whee! on the steam engin had 
to betied with a heavy chai so that ft would act a 8 
brake going downhill One team ws putin front of 
the engine and held the steamer back by their neck 
yoke. and one team was behind the steamer aso 
holding back the steamer by their breaching barnes, 

There were many threshing experiences that can 
be recalled, One time, fireman went out with 
lantern to ie up the steamer very ery inthe morn 
ing. tas so fogay that he became lost in the ld 
and did nt find the theeshig outfit atl daylight 
The stook team al ad to wat forthe steamer to get 
‘up seam for power that moming™ 

On another occasion, while threshing at Tobe 
Nixons farm, Stanley Bily was unhooking his team 
from the wagon. when the engineer let off steam 1 
Stop fordinner This scared the borsesand they bolted 
‘withthe wagon sill hooked by one trace. The wagon 
pole hitthe house and broke through te wall casing 
the harness to break and leaving the wagon a the 
house frightening the women who hed been prepa 
ing dinner forthe ee, Fortunately no one was hur 

| faily common eccurrence at threshing time 
was the straw pile eatching on fire from the sparks 
from the steam engine. It took quick ation fom the 
engineer andthe crew to stop the machine, throw off 
the belt, roll twp, book ont the threshing machine 
and "Get out of there” bore Names engulfed every 
thing. Often the engine became oily, with chaff and 
‘ust collecting, and would catch on fie: however, 
this was usually left just bum of 

i was had to sell times rior o 1914, The 

















clevators were small when fist built and were $000 
filled. Some elevators had gasoline engines which 
‘were not dependable. Sometimes farmers would 
‘ying in grain by o¥-team oF horses and when the 
gine could not be sated they had © take their 
brain home again, some living many miles out 
Other times eallway cars didnot arvive as expected 
tin again farmers had to take their rain home. 
Sometimes the grain company at Churchbrdge did 
hot have mone) to pay Toe the grain, and the dis- 
ouraped farmers took thet grain to Langenture 
‘vere they usually got pai ey were lucky to get, 
their gran in before the elevator wa filled. The 
farmers were desperate to sll grain and the elevator 
Companies bought the grain at their own price. One 
time Stanly Bily unloaded his wheat at Langenburg 
hiss the ast loa that filled the elevator A number 
of fads were sill waiting and with more cars ex 
pected overnight, 2 neighbor, Mr. Rowland un- 
Froked his horses fom his Toad and stayed in the 
hotel overnight, leaving his wagon front of the 
‘levitor Inthe meantime, Stanley went home, lad 
fd up a load of wheat and about a.m set out for 
Langenburg.areivingjast when the elevator doors 
were opened. He went around Mr. Rowland’ load 
nn dove int the elevator as Roland was coming 
From the hotel! 

As more land was cleared, farmers might have 
sufficient grin fora crload. Neighbors would help 
acheter out in auling grain into the elevator inthe 
thee day period allsted to ead the gain otherwise 

“demurrage” charge had to be paid to hold the eat 
“These carloads would generally be filled during the 
Winter when farmers ad more time and sleigh were 
tise to load by and using again scoop, than the 
high wagons. Sometimes thee were patches on the 
road with no snow, s0 snow had 19 becaried onto the 
Toad because i was imposible forthe horses to pull 
heavy Toad over the Black dir 

‘Grain usually as hauled to Churchbridge eleva 
tors if there was room, At times the farmers hal to 
fake thei gain 10 Yarbo which meant crossing the 
‘ek, the roads often being icy along the Banks. 

‘One time Rowlands eam slipped and fell onthe 
ce going up the eek hill with a heavy load of wheat 
As the snow fad been built up on the road over 
intr, it had a slope to one side. The weight of the 
Toad sid the sleigh over the grade down hill and 
pulled the tam of with t The entice loa of wheat, 
tas spilled 

Th vas dificult forall the seers in the atest 
however the English stlers, many who came from 
Eastern Canad, fared somewhat better than the 
CCaechoslovakians, They could alford horses and 
little more equipment, whereas the Czechoslo 























‘akians had only oxen, The English were kind and 
Sympathetic and ted to help im many ways. One 
tine, Mr Rowland stopped by to chat with John Bil. 
‘who was digging out some willow Bunches robe able 
to plow up some more land, He told Jo that twas 
{oomuch work todig out those willows: he said there 
tes Tos flan ll around that would never be seed 
land suggested that he plow upsome land im adjoining 
Stetions, as one ot others had done John became 
‘convinced and plowed up about five acres on the next 
Section onthe east and five acres onthe section north 
Rowland meant well, but someone reported this 
tivity and the Land Office Department woe John 
Bily that using the unsetled land wasn't egal so the 
Tan ad 4 Be left o ern (ogra, 

‘Settlers ftom the Riversdale area would go in 
groups t0 the Riding Mountain area 1 cut logs. 
These were immed and piled. while the men stayed 
ata farm place there and sehen they had cut their 
‘needed supplies they took their logs home as time 
permitted. One time as sleigh were loaded to £0 
frome, sblizzard sick and lasted forthree days. The 
roads became badly drifted. As they approached the 
[Assiniboine erosing, there was a huge drift where 
the road started downhill. On the other side a man 
‘with ight horse snd cutter was trying to finda way 
nross but the snow was too deep for his out 
Knowing that there were about twenty teams behind 
him, and thatthe men would come 10 his aid if 
‘ceded, Stanley Bily who had is team inthe ead at 
that point, started the descent through the soowdrtt 
there he thought the road should be. The tear 
plunged int the snow with only thet heads showing 
times; jumping and Fighting, they filly plowed, 
thon through the deft. Some siighs had a brake pat 
fon the rear runner, to keep the sleigh from sliding 
‘dover too fast. 

Because there was too much timber Being cut in 
the Riding Mountains and elsewhere, about 1910 the 
Manitoba government passed lw that anyone cut 
ting logs ms have a permit. This put a stop to the 
Seti fon Riversdale cutting logs there 

‘The sttlers from Riversdale took thei wheat to 
the flour mill at Millwood tobe gristed. There also 
‘vasa sawmill at Millwood where the seers some: 
times got ther lumber. In winter when the stow was 
eep, they sometimes would travel the fllay 
track with their horses and loads. This, of course 
twas agaist the law as well a being dangerous be- 
{its they had o continually watch For tans front 
fd behind them One time. Joe Antosh, St. was 
traveling thls na sow storm ae train caught up 
to him trom behind. He just managed to swing his 
horses of te rack as the train eae by. 

Some ofthe setlers kept pigs, mainly for their 














‘own use, and milked cows, Milk was put int lr 
Shallow pans and then the cream skimmed off by 
hand. Later creamers came into use. These were tl, 
ans with tap atthe beton, and ater he milk stood 
Foratime was run of athe bottom andthe cream 
‘would stay inthe can, The eream separators came 
io use about 1892. The first churn was larbeSSPUP 
tin Surples butter was sold wherever possible. Some 
i shipped in ix gallon rocks or sixty pound Tes 
tor dealer friend in Vancouver 

During the first years, around 1890, work for 
money was hard {0 find. Polnicky, Bubnik. 
Vondasek and some others did gel some work in 
summer, shoveling gravel onto clay flat cas in 
the sietring heat in the gravel pit, This as fo 
srwvelling the railway roadbed 

During the winter months the fist seers would 
tather nce week in the home of John Buk, 
‘when the Czechoslovakian newspaper “Hiasael 
Would arive, Here Frank Svoboda would read & 
Serial story and news stems by the light of lamp 
‘consisting ofan ink bole with a string in coal oi 
Ae the news was read they’ would play cas and 

The Czechoslovakian people have a background 
‘of music and gaey, some walking over twenty miles 
to atend house partes. The seers at Riversdale 
talked abot building a Czechoslovakian hall there 
but tdi not materatize, 0 Joe Anton, St built 
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large room alongside of his howse with a good floor 
suitable Tor dancing. This was used for partes and 
<ancing for many years by the Czechoslovakian set 
ther of the area, No asst was charged as at 
tvs musicians amongst them would donate their 
talents, Pocky brothers were popular entertainers 
an accomplished musicians, George Sparrowhawk 








fone of the English homesteaders that came to 
Riverdale in 884, matied Juliana Ponicky.asister 

Joe Policky, St. Thus he became involved in the 
CCeechoslovakian community. George was a natural 
tentrtaner composing Iie in English an Joe Pol 
nicky would st them to music. George sang and Joe 
played om his accordion. One Iyic entitled "The 
Fitteen Cent Wheat" reflected the poor price thatthe 
settlers received for their wheat. Some ofthese somes 
tree recorded on the Edson rolls by Jon Bubalk 
‘who had an Edison Gramophone witha recoding 
itacnent. Frank Prazma, aso 8 musician, played 
the church orga for services at Landsat. In 1913, 
Frank Pama and K. Dutk organized a bass band 
which existed uni 1920, They played for picnics, 
tances and house paris. 











Frank Prazm and wife retumed to Bohemia in 
the mid twenties and stayed. In 1925, Joe Polnicky 
organized the Dovedale Brass Band of which he was 
bund master and they too, were very popula, una 
the ate thirties when there seemed tbe too many 
ther socil activities, 

The Crechoslovakians were always most promi 
rent in band music, and there always seemed t0 Be 
ome sort of bad hat could be called together for 


special occasions. throughout most of the years that 
Followed. Outstanding accordionists were the Pol 
nicky brothers, Frank Dlouhy and Sim Svoboda 
“There are sila few old time players of Dovedale 
around such as Harold Sparrowhawk. Eugene 
Stauch Aime Stwch, Jean Antosh tha play on occa 

When the Czechoslovakian settlers came to 
Riversdale (Dovedale) area, mos of them belonged 
tothe Roman Catholic faith. Those that stayed with, 
the Catholic Church, attended services at Landshutt, 
fr Gerald, Others joined the Protestant Group at 
Kolin School, and some fell aay from the church 
aogether To some extent thee socal life centered 
round the church, Several brides eame to Dovedale 
trea from the Kolin district. Later this Protestant, 
roup joined the United Church in Esterhazy. When- 
fer death occured prior to 1903. burial had 0 be 
made onthe homestead of the family 

In 1903 the Tabor General Cemetery was stared 
on section 6, During the 1930's the cemetery re 
eived lo of publicity in the newspapers across he 
ountry. It wis reported that a mysterious light was 
Seem inthe vicinity of Tabor Cemetery dnd i soon 
became known as the “Tabor Light” This light, 





aroused the curiosity of many people and newsmen 





who came by th caloads to watch and wait forthe 
Tit wo appear A priest years ago believed that the 
lit appeared around the cemetery duet the nature 
ofthe death of several people buried there. Police 
‘hicers and newsmen came to gather information, 
tht saw no unusual ight of any kind. However, there 
trere people who insisted that this strange light did 
appear at times in different forms, The sory of the 
light has been revived at times, and even ht the TV 
National News in 1974, Again news reporters came 
fand waited forthe lighi, but none appeared. The 
belie by many inthe district was that there was 
Tight craze, as some deseribed it it probably was 3 
natural phenomenon partly du tocerttn gases inthe 





uth, To this day the 
shout as a mystery. 


“Tor Light” i stil talked 





The distance to medical doctors was so grea in 
the carly years, that people resorted to bome 
remedies in most cases. Goose fat and turpentine 
tere used for colds, Amone the patent medicines 
that were used, probably De Peery Davis Painkiller, 
Tiniment was most popula Ie was used for stomach, 
ailments such as camps and diarea, while De 
‘Thoms Eclecri Ol was forexteral usc on bruses, 
cuts and sores. Inter years, there also was Watkin's 
Rea Liniment for extemal and internal use, It was 
also god for cole norsesTeth were often pled 
by someone inthe district, always withou rezing 
ofcourse! 








Some of the district women acted as mid-wvives. 
Noted among these were: Mrs. Richardson, Ms 
Tomshaw, Mrs, Percy. Mrs. Bubnick, and some- 
times ost neighbor lady sith ite oro experience 
in childbirth, Neighbors always helped each other 
‘when anyone was sick. 

Usually when the stlers came ito the area, 2 
‘home was bit with sod oof and it loo, packed 
‘dows or covered with sand. Then split logs were laid, 
Split side up These were very rough and full of 
slivers. Later a lumber Noor was lad ontop. At Fis 
the log house sas plastered with mud, But soon the 
inside and ouside were plastered with burned lime 
stone. The lime cos ten cents per bushel and the 
limestone set shards cement. Sil ter whitewash 
and Kalsomine were used. The frst furniture was 
homemade, although Tew prized pieces may have 
bon brought when the seers came 

“The houses being small were hested mainly by 
the cookstove. For light, candles were made ot of 
poor quality lard or tallow, These were ade in a 
Candle mould, using sting as wicks. ‘Then lamps 
‘rere made using small bolls ad string. Next came 
the coal of lamps. To conserve oil these were No 
tsed unless absolutely necessary. in 1919 Stanley 
Bil installed electric Hights i his new home, and in 
1920 Emil Kaeding his neighbor, also installed lee 
tre lights in new home. These were powered by & 
‘small engine generating a string of 32-volt batteries. 
These is electri ighs were only used 10-15 yeas 
since it wasificult to find anyone who knew how 
tnake repairs when touble occurred, These probably 
ttere the only electric lights in the district until the 
Sask, Power Corporation brought power out to the 
farm inthe 1950's. 

In the Riversdale and Cut Arm Creek area there 
sesualygzew a pleniol supply of wild frat such as 
iooseherries, raspberries. strawberries, currants, 
Pin cherie, sskatoons and cranbervies. After bush 











fires the te fats didnot bea, bu raspberries and 
strawberries were pent 

‘Gardens were & big source of food. At first po- 
tatoes were putin a pile atthe side ofthe houses and 
‘covered, The frozen potatos were brought nas hey 
were needed 

‘When the stiles came they brought alone as 
many clothes a they could, s0 they didnt need fo 
buy any for some time. though often patches had 10 
‘be putan patches tokeep the clothes nus. Later on, 
when Sunday clothes were needed. Mr Svobads, 
‘who was a talor by trade. made clothes forthe 
“ets sf they were Unable to make thei wn, 

The Czechoslovakian pioneer and thir families 
became worthy Canadian Citizens. They were noted 
to be honest, hard-working individuals and gained 
the respect of their English friends and neighbors 
‘They contributed to the development ofthis county 
sothat we as Canadians might find life more reward 
ing. All the setlers that came were eager to Bet a 
homestead and own land. They never imagined the 
Iardships they’ would ave to endure: hos cold the 
winters could be onthe open prairies. the disappoint. 
ments and the poverty they would have 10 ive 
thyough. This tru account is intended a a tibute 0 
these Coechoslovakian pioneers so that those who 
Ais ot Know them, might better understand ther, 
The conditions and experiences tld herein were typ 
ical of what prevailed a that time. 








Dovedale School 
by Mrs. Della Bily 

‘The Dovedale Schoo! District was established as. 
Riversdale Sehoo! District No, 152 ofthe North West, 
Ternitores on April 17.1889. The name Riversdale 
was probably adapted from a valley in Derbyshire, 
England by that name, The meeting to orpanize the 
Alistit was held at the home of William Rowland 
Trustesclected were Wm, Rowland, George Hume 
Bradshow and Edward Smith. The fist school was 
built by John Richardson, Mr Baimbridge and help- 











rs, Iwas situated on the Wn, Rowland farm, the 
W.isee, 2 

‘When the chimney ofthe schoo! was built there 
‘was no stone mason, Mr. Rowland worked on one 
Side ofthechininey while Mr Baimbrige worked on 
the oer side with Wn, Perey carrying the morta 
‘One man usea more morta than the athe eesulting i 
the chimney leaning quite itt one side 

Some of the fist pupils were Jtn, Bertha and 
Bl Piery: Berth. Edith and Lily Rowland: Stanley 
Carl and Katherine Bily: Fed Stauch; Annie and 
George Richardson: Ada. Art. Hattie and Bertha 
Lowe: Jim Bubnick: Mary and Rosie Svoboda, Win 
Rowand was the fist school secretary and Wm, 
Percy sas the sito 

‘One family convinced their children to go to 
school by Keeping several litle axes, 80 it as 1 
School of to the bush with the litle axes. School 
Aiseipline was maintained withthe strap behind the 
‘door known as'"God's helper, 

“The money forthe schoo! was collected by the 
school secretary. He sent out the assessment which 
‘ras onthe valuation of all possession t fist. Later, 
this was changed to land valuation omy. One farmer 
Hume Bradshaw, who raised ores, let the disc 
becase taxes were too high, Land tax was |e per 

Daring the summer of 1906, the schoo! sas 
‘moved about % mile to-a more cena location — 
Section 7-21-32 Wis. A arn was built athe schoo! 
by A. Redman in 1909 tor $45, In 1917 anew school 
vas built by L- Bentley on SW Y18.21-32 WI 

Teachers of Dovedale 
Year Teacher Chairman 
189 — Frank Hewgill. William Rowland 
1891 — Bill Dougan, Wiliam Rowland 
1892 — Allan Trscy. Wiliam Rowland 
1893 — Miss Ratery, Willam Rowland 
1896 — Me Wilson, Wiliam Rowland 
1895 — Me. Nels, William Rowland 
1896 — Mr Ransey. Willrm Rowland 
1898 — Me. Chas Durnin. Wiliary Rowland 
Wot — Jot Riel. William Piercy 
1902 — oi Risin. William Perey 
1963 — John Ritin John Perey 
Igo — WS, Fleming. dobn Riglin 
1905 — W. S. Fleming. John Riglin 
1906 — Me McFadyen. A.J. Puland 
OT — G.C. Bible. A.J. Pulland 
1909 — Miss Nelle Karstad. William Rushka 
1910 — Mise Nellie Karstad Stanley Bil 
Ibi — A.B, Haines, A. Putand 
1912 — A. E, Hains, John Pierey 
— Pearl MeNeil John Piercy 
Grant Lockiwcod, John Pesey 
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I9l4 — AE. Haines, John Pierey 
— Wi. H, Hicks, John Pierey 
1915 — P-E. Vaughan, John Piercy 
1916 — M. Levi, John Piercy 
W. Ginler 
— Mary Webster 
1917 — FM. Robinson, Stanly Bily 
[97 — M. Levi, Stanley Bly 
1018 — Agnes Rees, Herman Karstad 
{919 — WE, Patland, Herman Karstad 
1920 — Emma Clark, tn Piercy 
= Gian 5 Thorbereson, E. B. Kaeding 
192k — George R. Major EE. Kaeding 
1992 — George R. Major E. E. Kaeding 
1923 — A.R. Wikon, EE. Kaeding 
1924 — W. E.Patland, Harry Rowland 
1925 — W. E.Patland, Harry Banks 
10% — D. E Tyhurat, Herman Karsiad 
1927 — Vera M, Fraser, Herman Karstad 
IM. Frankard, Herman Karstad 
— W/E, Putland, Herman Kastad 
1. E:Putlnd, Herman Karst 
= CT Legaet, Frank Bly 
— CT, Legge, Frank Bily 
— €. Leggett Frank Bily 
1932 — M. Olson, Frank Bily 
1933 — M. Olson, EE. Kaeding 
1934 — M. Olson, Bubnick 
1935 — Heaneta Gjerde, J. Buick 
1936 — Henrietta Gjerdet 3. Bubnick 
1936 — Hannah Mitschke, J. Bubnick 
Hanah Misch J. Bubnick 
1037 — Kay Grant, J. Bubnick 
1938 — Alber Back, Stanley Such 
1939 — ‘Albert Banick. Staley Stauch 
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1940 — Mabel M. Bubnick, Staley Stach 
— Mabe! M, Bubnick Stanley Stach 
194) — E. W. George Staiey Stach 
1942 — Emily Olson. Stanley Stauch 
1943 — EM, Heiman. Edward Stauch 
1944 — EM, Heinsohn. Edward Stauch 
1945 — Dellving M, Hilleren, Henry Puland 
[946 — Dellavina M: Hilleren Joe Bly 
1947 — Mis, D. M. Bily, Henry Ptland 
1948 — Mrs. D. M. Bis, Heney Putlana 
1949 — Mrs. D. ML Buy. Henry Putland 
1950 — Mes. D. M. Bily, Henry Pudand 
Ida Ruska, Henry Pllnd 
19st — Anton Huds. Charles Poicky 
1952 — ‘Anton Hud Charles Polnicky 
1953 — Mrs. D. Mt Bily. Charles Plnicky 
Mrs. JP Burton. Charles Polnicky 
1954 — Mis. B. M. ily. A. B, Larson 
1955 — Mis, D. M. Bil. A.B. Larson 
1956 — Mr Ronald Daum, A.B. Larson 
1957 — Mis, D. M, Bil Joe Nechvatal 
1988 — Mis. D. M. Bil Joe Nechvatal 
1959 — Leora Spence, Joe Nechvatal 
1960 — Leora Spence. Henry Putland 
196 — Mrs. Phyllis Kaeding, Henry Puland 
1962 — Helmt Lowenberger Hency Patna 
1963 — Lacille Metewsky. Henry Puland 
Wet — Lacille Haydt. Henry Pullnd 
Schoo! Boards 
1903 Chairman — Carl Staueh, seeretar: 
tweasurer — Wm. Rowland, John Piercy. Stanley 
By 
1905 — Chairman — J. Rilin,secretwry-tre 
suet — Win, Rowland. W. Ruska, JE. Picky 
1907 — Chairman — A.J. Pullnd, secretary 
treasurer — Win, Rowland, Car Bly. W. R 
SS — Chairman — A. B. Larson. secretary. 

















treasurer — Gordon Bily. 4. Nechvatal, H. Spar 
rowhawk 
1965 — Chairman — Henry Ptland. secretary 





treasurer — G Bly. J. Nechatal 

‘Before the Dovedale district was started the nea 
est mail delivery was at Redpath and Kinbrae. Me 
Dabbit ran the mail by team from Moosomin. 
Redpath. about forty miles. and Mr Minhinnick 
delivered the mai from Redpath to Kinbrae. To keep 
his feet warm in winter, Me. Minnhinnick used 10 
rake oversoes of burlap filled with hay and wap 
pedthem around his feet. Histracks looked like those 
‘ofan elephant 

Me. Lister was the first mail carer out from 
CChurchbridge about 1885. He drove a bronco and 
buckboard o tobogean, delivering mail once in a 
week or to according tothe weather. He delivered 
the mail to Clumber, Kinbrae and Dovedale post, 








offices, The Post Office name of Riversdale go min: 
fap with a place in Manitoba by that name soi 
THO? the school and Post Office ere were changed 
to Dovedale, Dovedale was the name of Rowlands 
tome town in England 

Dovedale Post fie a fst (180) was atthe 
home of Wn, Rowland with William as postmaste 
‘When be ded in 1909, his daughter Lillian took over 
for six months and in 1910 Amos Putland became 
pstster at his home. Lionel Pierpoint was the 
ccond mail carrer about 1892: Amos Putlnd the 
thd carrier with longer run of otal of 120 mies 
once a week, About 1914 Tom Porter of Bredenbury 
took over delivering by car until he Post fice at 
Dovedale was closed in 1915, 

The Davdle district answered the call to arms 
daring bth World Wars n WW those serving the 
forces were Laie Antash, Cast Bubnick, Alex 
Park, Walter Park, Se. (Supreme Sacifice) 

Tn WWII those who served inthe amed forces 
were Doris Appleton. Douglas Appleton, Joe An 
tosh, Henry Bily, Edgar Kaeding, Stewart Love, 
{on Park Walter Park, Oscar Wagner. Atte close of 
hotles a Welcome Home Banguet and pitts of 
{npeciation were provide forthe returned men at 
Churchbsidge 








Conctusion — by R. Swanson 

(Dovedale School war closed in 1965 and the 
studgots were taken to Churebridige School by bus 
The Dovedale School site was purchased by Tony 
Hagel who built new house onthe location which s 
row owned by the Alphonse Riches family. The old 
‘Sho building hes been renovated and s presently 
teed as garage ther, Incident. Mes. Rihels isthe 
former Vivian Patland who tok all her public school 
‘cation at Dovedale 

Alter leaving Dovedale district many students 
‘went on to higher Fels of endeavor. Some became 
teachers, some became nurses, two, Gordon Ruska 
tnd Jerome Prazma, became Catholic priests, Las 
Karstad became «noted veterinarian, specializing in 
‘wild animal research science taking him to places in 
Ontario, U.S.A. and to Africa, where he ow rest 
des. Archie Galbraith became Superintendent of 
‘Wheit Pool Elevators in Manitoba, Ahr Kaeding 
an aricullral engineer became head supervisor of 
Sales for Western Canada for the Firestone Co. 
Robert Puland, an agricultural engineer became 
president and manager of « branch of New Wes 
Homes. ahousing development company a Calgary 
Keith Ptland became the head X-ray techmician a 
large hospital in Surey, B.C. Edgar Kaeding entered 
politics and became a member of the lesslture in 
197t, then Minister of Agriculture, and presently is 


Minister of Rural Afairs nthe N.D. P. government 
of Siskatehewan. 

Tnaddition tothe above, many became musicians 
various sorts adding a gest dal tothe scale of 
the community. Others have contribute to the com 
‘munity in various ways. In 1971 Henry Putland was 
honored hy being given a life membership ithe 
Saskatchewan Agricultural Society. and in 1977 he 
received the Queen's Jubilee Medal fr his otstand- 
ing service othe 4-H organization (ot sich he has 
oem a leader for over thirty years) and to the com 
munity a8 a whole. William Rowland, John Petey, 
Herman Karstad John Bubnick, Staley tach, He 
try Patan al Gordon Bly each spent many yeas 
fn the Dovedale Shoo! Board: other with less Years 
haveall contributed othe improvement ofthe educa 
tional opportunities of he distri. 








‘Teacher of Riversdale, Charles Durn 
Letter to Hl. Putland 

‘On April 2nd. 1898 [ arived at Churchbsidge 
station anda bewhiskered man came into the coach 
tnd asked, “Is the teacher for Riversdale School 
here?” I stood up and replied. “Present. 

"Well." Mr Petey sai, "Come wih me. have 

1 fur coat for you." Mr Piercy hal come to meet his 
tdhter who was a student at Bitle High School 

‘Although it was April 2nd, outdoors it looked 
like midwinter, vas 20 degrees below ero and the 
sleigh runners scroeched like 40 degrees below. On 
‘ur journey tothe Amos Ptland home, saw a herd 
lof horses outon the praiiepawing inthe snow to 
tothe gress, [said to Me Pete). “Someone has left 
his Horses out lastnight." He replied, "Oh, these 
horses are out all winter” In Ontario where 1 as 
raised, horses were always ina nice warm sable in 

‘We arrived atthe Ptland home about 2.2. and 
Mr Piercy said "This sto be where you wil tay." 
Knocked and. Amos Putland opened the door and 
sreeted me with, "Are you hungry?” I said. “No 
Sin"-Then I shall show you to your room." And lo 
and behold seven steps up and Twas in my room and 
‘ery soon asleep. Eleven o'clock the next morning 
ive had breakfast and t met al the family. Mt vas 
‘Sunday and inthe alteroon, Mr. Rowland, the sec- 
‘etary treasurer ofthe school, came over to call on 
‘what he said was the new" Master 

The next morning | went over tothe school and 
we all started into work and for the next five months 
anda eck that Iwas there, we never ook a holiday 
‘kcept Saturday and Sunday 

Seeding on the farm didnot start unl May Ist 
and soon Me. Putlnd who had a bad leg, began 19 
sitfer considerably. He would plough as fong as he 




















Dovedale ays — 1929 Srowhause. 


could, then put the team in the stable. When I got 
home afer 4o‘clock, I would take the fam out and 
plough for anaer thre hours. Then sometimes in 
the morning. 1 would be up early and would take the 
team and wigon and two Water bartels to the creek 
{oor three miles wes, fille barrels with water and 
ret home before breakfast. Soon Me Putland got a 
hired man todothe work, Atbat ine the ulcer on his 
leg was so bad he had call the doctor A woman 
with some medical raining who was the teacher in 3 
School few miles west also came, Soon the rest and 
the formalin powder on the uler did the work and he 
‘ws up again 

lett on September Téh because at that ime Iwas 
abl wo get passage on a stock train with 17 cars of 
four year old steers, loaded at Yorktown (ater York 
ton). {joined the tain at Satcoats. The following 
Sunday wearivedn Monteal, where the cate were 
to be loaded ona boat to England 

"There were in al, four more medical students 
with mon that ain coming to Churchbridge ad all 
taught in Riversdale two yeas Before Tdi. U made 
‘ontat with the school by paying the previous teach 
fr $10.00 to get me in correspondence withthe 
Shoo board. 

‘Chas. Dumin became a medial doctor and prac- 
ised foe forty Years under pioneer conditions in 
North Dakota, 











Excerpts from Letters Written by Mrs 
Nellie (Karstad) Parks 

ef for Canad in 1909 to teach i the Dovedale 
school because Uncle Henry had written and asked 
tne to come an teach. [taught inthe summer of 1909 
for stort ime, then went back to Minneapolis 

Tiett Minneapols-at 6 pm. and arrived in 
CChutchbvidge about 6 pm, the fllotng evening 
Henan, Uncle Henry. inl John and Oscar Jensen 
met me with the bobsled, ponies and wo hounds 
They had shot tir twentieth wolf that da. 

T came back 10 Dovedale inthe spring of 1910 
started teaching May the 2nd and taught until 
[November the 2nd, There were two weeks summer 

“The Sports Day in Dovedale in the summer of 
1910 raised $75. Seventy dollars was donated tothe 
Methodist Mission church which held meetings in 
the shoo! house every second Sunday. and five 
<ollrs was given othe school to purchase a footall 

‘The styles in those days were very grand, large 
‘ostrich feathered hats the high necked dresses. long 
Sleeves and skis. one inch from the floor to be 
stylish. We had lots of Tong hair in those days, 
braided and put up 30 we bd oso foundation opin 
hast, 

Some of may pupils were: Two Rowland boys 
Edward Stauch, Smmie Svoboda (Smiling Jimmie 
Rorie, Joe Bubnick, Mary and Joe Rushka. Anne, 
Mary and Joe Poinicky. William and Lillian 
Baimbridge — wins, Ida. Lilian, Carlyle and Viola 
Karstad, Goldie Anderson, May, Sadie, Violet. Ei 
than) George Patland, and the Nixon Boys From 
South of schoo. 














Fred Applet 
bby daughter Rose Jurick 

Fred Appleton was bor in England in 1888. and 
asa boy delivered telegrams by bicycle. In 1913 he 
‘ame to Canada, because i seemed a vist land with, 
pred! opportunities for advancement 

He came to Yarbo by tai, hired to be farmhand 
for John Perey, When there was no one there to meet 
him, he lefts baggage atthe tation, and started out 
to walkin the direction he was advised. twas dark, 
tn! the roads were just vague tal, Afer walking 3 
few miles, he noticed a straw pile inthe near Feld 
He decided fo take a rest and comtive his journey by 
daylight, Being wear, be soon fll asleep but in 2 
‘short while he was awakened by the bowling of the 
“praine wolves” which to him, was new. and sey 
fiighening. Glancing around he noticed dim ight 
inthe distance, and made a bee-lin in that direction, 
He came upon the owner of the farm, who Was out 
checking his animals atthe bare. The farmer was 














Fred Stauch. Fred spent the night there, helped clean 
2 ead of grain the next morning, had breakfast, and 
‘ontinued on the Perey farm, 

Mrs. Appleton Fred Hance came from Eng 
land ite ltr an they were marred atthe horse 
of Wiliam Prete, in the vicinity of Yarbo. AS a 
Soung gr Mrs. Appleton worked as ahousemai for 
People who were addressed as "My Lord and Lady 
Ship’ and who lived in large houses with servants 
fn ble ftmust have been a great change tothe log 
Shanes and sal oses ofthis country mies from, 
the nearest neighbor or ow 

The. Appleton lived on different farms in the 
Yabo, Zenetaand Atwater distri unt they finally 
Sele in the Dovedale area, in 1926, While ving in 
the Zenetadistrit, he worked for the Polar Ste 
Ranch. He told of going tothe nearest telepone by 
horseback, tcl he doctor bat. on arial home, be 
tras justin time f0 act as "mii For Ws ist, 
toe, 

‘One of thei bad experiences was during a severe 
fecal storm. As Mrs. Appleton was carrying a 
oa ol lamp the lightning struck the Lamy globe 
Shattering itt is, Te bolt went through the stove 
pipes and set their upstairs on ire. Luckily someone 
trent up to check, and noticed the fie i time to 
‘overcome the flames and save their home. Tt was & 
rervewacking experience, and left them with a 
Continuous feat of Sor. 

"The Appletons have both passed avay nov. but 
their mariage sas blessed with seven children — 
Fred, who continues to batch on the home farm 
Douglas, whp passed avay a numberof years apo 
Gertrude (Gay): Ruth (Malcolm): bot living in 
CChurchbride: Nancy (Larson. Doris (Bremridge 
land Rose rick) who farms with her hosband foe. 
find farmly, south of Churchbidge 








George Baimbridge Family 
we by grandson Henry Plan 

ge Haimbridge came to Canada in early 
spring of 1655 He came thead toe homesteads 
ahd getadwclling lace. He was followed later by 
his wite Mary. his youngest dayehter Mary, and 160 
Sons, Charles and Joh. The eldest dayghter re 
tained in Lancashire, England. A second daughter 
Sera and her hushand, John Richardson, came over 
in i890, 

George Baimbridge oo arsval at Langenburg 
immediately located a homestead, the 8. E. Ye 
2E21-33 W Ist. He also filed on the other three 
{quarters by proxy oe quarter each fr his two sons, 
{nd one fois son-in-law, Joh Richardson all who 
were to arve later. 

‘George Baimbridge, and sons, worked together 








‘on seting up homes. Charles on the SW ¥ John on 
the NE Ys and NW bs for son-in-law all on Section 
26 

Son Charles was pater by trae, and son Job, 
blacksmith, Eachof these sons caried on with hei 
trades later, aller selling their farms. John Richard 
Som and wif stayed on to farm, as did Father George 
Bambridge unt his death in 1901 the age 7. His 
son-in-law, Anos Pullad, and daughter Mary. tok 
‘overthe farm, His wife, Mary, continued to ive with 
them unit her death in 1915, atthe age of 89. being 
totally blind for the last twelve years of her life 
George and Mary Baimbeidge are laid to rst in he 
Kinbrac cemetery. The orginal homestead passed 
from Anos Pufland to his son Henry and is farmed 
today by the fourth generation. great-grandson 
Ronald Putand 

Ed, Note:The families Bainbridge, Bainbridge 
and Bembrige ae all originally of the same fail. 
but for unknown reasons the spelling changed in the 
sbferent families. 











Stanley Bily 
by son Ed 

‘When Stanley Bily arrived at Riversdale with his 
parents in 1887, he sas seven years old. His only 
‘ication was received when, atthe age of wove 
tended for a few months the fist school that was 
held at the John Rowland homestead, in the 
Riversdale district 

“There was not enough to eat st home a isto 
Stanley ad to work for his board. He worked for the 
Prk, Pierey, Parker and Zimmerman families. BY 
the age of snten, he Was able to do the work of 
‘man and received the going wage of tn dollars 
‘month, This money all was brought home t0 his 
father, Jn, who alloted im some money for neces 
say clothing andthe rest went t help suppor the 
family, His mother sewed all ther clothing by hand 

There was ao money for cand or syrup to put on 
tread, Mare Bily had an abundance of earrts ner 
arden, so she made syrup fTom them. This was 2 
Selicacy the entre family enjoyed. 

‘While working out a6 a young lad, if there was 
any spare ime, Stanly was givenagun and one shell, 
tnd to to go along the eek o see what fesh wild 
teat he could bring back. He was tld tobe earful, 
‘otto wast that shell. As rabbis were plentiful, be 
Sometimes got two rabbits with one shell, oF (Wo 
Pre chickens which provided fine meal 

After few years John Bily traded his oxen fora 
team of broncos. He had been a teamstr in the 
‘Austrian army so he was acquainted with spirited 
horses and it was not long before he had them toe 











oughly tained 
faster 
‘By this time there were more stiles coming into 


and could get his feld work done 


the district, Since there were no fences, Hume 
Bradshaw was having dificules with his band of 
horses runing into setters crops and he decided to 
‘move out ofthe distit Joi Bley bought his halt 
cetion with good buildings ont in 1899. He bow 

this place for a thousand dollars: yearly payments 
being $100 plus eight percent interest. Soon after 
John transfered ths land to his. to older sons 
Stanley and Carl, Stanley took the NW! of this, 
section [8a hishomestead. Here he fared unt he 
fetired in 1940, hen son Ed took over Kar sold his 
Fad to his bron law, Frank Vrabetz about 1910, 
nd later moved to Millwood where he remained. 
Around 1915 this arm was sold to Bill Mehls, who 
‘gain sold it after 4 few years to Frank Bily, 8 











‘noxamgleotgure brs nt ey 190, Pecan shot 
‘Stniay by Sane tases 


‘younger son of John Bily, Now Frank's son Gordon 
Stl Tarms ther, Mrs. John Bily died in 1927 and 
John died in 1933, 

Mrs. Fed Stach (Alice) was sister to the thee 
Bly brothers and als live inthe dst. 

Tn 1913 Stanley bought his Ttst ear, Model T 
Ford with carbide lights. twas one ofthe fst ears in 
the Dovedale distict. Gasoline had to be ordered 
from Winnipeg in wooden bares 

Tn 118 Stanley built large hip-roof barn and 
two-storey frame house complete with maple loos 
i all the rooms, cental heating, fancy drapery. 
upeton living oom oor. 2 piano and fancy electric 
Tigh tues Toe dhe 32-vlt Hating plant which he 
installed the following year He also had electric 
Tighs inthe bara, making this one ofthe to ou 
sanding large homes in the Dovedale dsc, that, 
were built at that time, The other being the Emil 
Kaeding home. In 1926 Stanley bought an Atwater 
Kent radio with a born-type loudspeaker with eat 











‘hones this being one ofthe very few radio i the 
‘ister athe time 

Horses (costing S100 t0 $200) were a great asset 
to the setlers. when they could afford them. Stanley 
‘ised several outstanding colored horses. In those 
‘days farmers found the dierent breeds and types of 
horses mote intresting than the diferent makes and 
models of tractors would be to the modern farmer 
today. 

‘As the farmers in adjoining districts became 
more prosperous, some imported stallions from Eu 
ope. Percherans trom France, Belgians from 
Belgium and Ciyes from Scotland. The people that 
bought stlions seranged a route that they would 
teael during the breeding season, The usta fee was 
{else dollars for mare proved in fol 

The Grand Teunk Railway had a construction 
camp at Hazelolife. Some farmers found a ready 
‘market or their ots ata few cents a bushel move han 
they could get atthe elevator. as many Horses were 
required t0 build the grade forthe cilway there 
Stanley made severl ps to the carp with fads of 
fas, On one occasion the boss invited Stanley 10 
have diane at the camp. Because there were so many 
horses around, there were also many Mes, When 
they walked ino the tent where diner was served, 
the place as sarming wih les, The boss gave him 
a chara the table, Bu Stanley was somewhat per 
plexed as everything was covered with Tes. The 
bros told him just fo reach and he would find sore 
thing, so when he dd pat his handout ove the abe. 
the flies Hew up in that spot and he could then see 
hat else was on the table! 

Tn is spare time Stanley had 10 teach himself 
read, wit and mathematics, He mastered these sub 
jects so well that he was able to file his income tax 
Fetus himself when i¢ was required, (Prior to 1917 
there was no income tax) 

‘Stanley became interested in community afi. 
He wasonthe Dovedale School hoardquiteanumber 
of years, some as chairman, He was an orginal 
Shareholder inthe Farmers Supply Co. and adirector 
from 1918 until 1927. He was on the Churchbeidge 
‘Wheat Pool Commitee four or five years and a 
iector ofthe South Rural Telephone Co. during a 
ential ime of financial dificules. He aso recog 
ized the now C.CF political party as a movernent 
to improve the living conditions of the people in the 
depression years. He supported Emil Keeding in his 
tendevors to make the pty a realty 

Stanley retired from active farming in 1940 but 
Tived on the farm unt his death in 1961 

‘Stanley and Bessie Bily had three sons and two 
daughters, Joseph married to Lydia Ludtke of 
Kinbrae district: They farmed south of Church 








There were thtee children, Clara tives in Van 
‘couser: Henry lives in Ann Arbor. Michigan, Henry 
Served in the R-C.A.P — 194061945. He marsied 
Kathleen Toulson in England. They have two chi 
fren Alison and Linda. 

‘Gordon marred Delavina Hilleenin 947. They 
ae presently farming the home place. Gordon served 
fn the Dovedale Schoo! board as secretary treasurer 
for 26 years and continue acting as secretary forthe 
School aad when the larger school unit took om 
Della was teacher ofthe Dovedale School for ten 
and hal years starting ia 1945. They ave a family 
ti four — Donald marred to Rhoda Reeves living in 
Edmonton: Warren who works atthe LMC. mine 
‘married Lautian Anderson and lives in Saltcouts 
Daryl aso working atthe ine maried Donna Olm 
Tiving in the Dovedale distit wih their four chi 
dren, and Karen, altending Churchbridge High 
School, in bind andthe 4-H. 


Frank Bily Family 
by Della Bily 

Frank Bily married Jessie Stach of the Dovedale 
istrict in I9IS. Frank farmed the Bily homestead 
INE6. 21-52 and later bought the EY 18-2132 fom 
YW. Aichls They fatmed there unt 1947 when thet 
son Gordon took over Frank died in 1968: esse 
Continues to ive with ber son Gordo and tamil 
Fran was ative in community ffir and served on 
{he local school board for many years. 
bridge, They had two sons, Wayne and Hartley and 
‘ne daughter. Gloria Edvard marred Rose Vrabetz 
tlahe Kolin ditt, They are presently farming on 
the homestead farm with their children Ronald and 
Beverly. They have been active ditectors of the 
‘Churchbridge Agricultural Sosiety for over 20 yeas 
tnd in other proups, Frances married John Valent 
They farmed fora time a Kina andthen moved 0 
Kitchener, Ontario. They had thee sons. Stl. 
John and Rudy. Rose married Start Lowe who also 
farmed inthe vicinity” He served in the armed ser 
vices and after WWI, took up a trade in shoe and 
hamese repair. He as assistant 10 the postmaster 
(Mike Bjamason) at Churehbridge. They are retired 
in Churenbridge, They have one son. Edwin, 








Joseph Bily 
by doe 

Toseph Bily the elest son of Stanley and Bessie 
Bily was bom in 190 inthe Riversdale (Dovedale) 
district. Assiniboia, NWT. He was born in 
house tha Hume Bradshaw built on his horse ranch, 
and he afended Dovedale School. AS there was 
fake on his fathers farm, he Stared his trapping 








some oJ iy ze ps. 


cater atthe age of twelve when muskrat furs were 
‘worth about 25e each 

‘Many people walked 10 vst their neighbors as 
the horses needed a est from work, Bicycles Were 
‘hed by boys. and Hoe also had one. In 1924. his 
father bought hi 3 Model T Ford touring car with 
Sie curtis, These were left off in nice weather and 
put on when the weather was cold oe rainy. Joe was 
‘uit popular withthe girls ofthe district: they were 
Suite thrilled withthe rides he gave them in his 
Surious cars over the rough prac roads 

in 1930, oe began farming for himself on a 
quarter that he obtained from his ater. Iv 1933 he 
tharned Lydia (Ludtke) of Kinbroe district. They 
fared ere tough the dificult depression years. 10 
37 
“rough and spring fost ended in a crop failure. Hay 
an straw ha tobe shipped into the district. The hay 
tras shipped by rail from Manitoba where rain had 
fecn pleniul utmuch of thehay was spoiled by the 
rms before it was loaded 

The 1936 crop of oats had been sold for 20€ 3 
bushel and inthe spring of 1938, oats for seed cost 
the farmers 6g per bushel. as no one had a supply 
ftom the previous year To eam money, Joe sold 
Firewood tothe Dovedale School for $3.00 a load 
raillength 

Because there was no water on his farm. water for 
house use had toe hauled in eream cans fom his 
father’s place. Horses and etl hd to Be watered at 
the lake. In winter the cattle had to be chased to the 
Take and the ice chopped through every morning 
regirdless ofthe weather. Joe made use ofthe lake in 
nother way fo supplement his income. He tapped 
imuskras. mink and coyotes. He also hunted deer 
twienm open season. He became known sa compe 
tent trapper and hunter. a reputation which he retains 
to this day. Many amateur trappers now bring their 
pets for him o prepare Tor marke. 











Daring the years that Joe and Lydia armed in he 
Dovedale district they were willing 0 help neigh 
bors who didnot havea trator and needed fe work 
done” Ori transportation was required, Joe would 
rive He helped his frends in many ways with itl 
fr no temuneration to himsell. They ha one dah 
terMarie, who married Everett Larson and ad three 
Sons. Darwin, Jarvis and Garth and are living on the 
Joe Alen farm on the northern outskirts of Church 
bridge, They also Far the J Bly farm, in 1970, Joe 
and Lydia moved into Chorchbridg. and soon after 
fetired from farming. Joe stil kenly pursues his 
tapping of fur animals and ike (0 spend his me in 
the open county 


G.H, Bradshaw 
‘as elated by Geo. Richardson to daugher Irene 

"When my parent. the lon Richarlsons, and we 
chideen landed in Riverdale, Asinboia, NIW.T. in 
1890 father pot aj with aig. jovial iishman. G. 
H, Bradshaw, who was running alge horse ash. 3 
bund of sity horses. about seven miles south of 
Churchbrige. 

He was a “remittance man” and used to send 
overt Ireland for more young men who got money 
from home to come out and Tear ranching. We 
called his building. "The Dude Ranch”. There was 
‘nothing he liked beiter han geting hem ioride “Old 
Prince” horse. He would have a ope tied sound the 
horse's flanks. This made hire Buck ike sixty. and 
the rider would soon fl ff, Bradshaw would lavgh 
unt he was heples. These young Fellows generally 
landed in the area with a good supply of sales, 
filles, revolvers and knives. They thought there was 
thing but wolves and Indians in Canada! 

‘One time Bradshats hada dispute with aoeighbor 
about laf ownership ofan old igh wagon wheel 
Sothey hired lawyer. Mr King who used to drive by 
‘nce in awhile from Moosomin to Saltcots, tbe 
their storey. They were in session all moming 
adjoumed Tor lunch and then about three oclock 
King reached a decision and says. "Boys, Sai. 
am going (oet you two race and the winner gets it 
‘Therancher was just ecovering from an atack ofthe 
fly and so he lost the race, This sa tre account of 
[Law and Justice handed out in 1893, the east tal 
that | remember, 

(G. Bradshaw came tothe Riversdale district be- 
fore 1886 








Emil and Kate Kaeding 
by Ruth 

‘The lifestyle of early seers was one of hard 
work, courage, self-help and co-operation with 
‘thes, Tough the dedication of many pioneers our 








co-operative organizations and good things of life 
‘were born and developed, 

Father came fom Fall Creek, Wisconsin to 
(Churchbridge io 1908. atthe age of 17. loaded with, 
Ambition and litle mone. He started to Farm six 
ile south of Churchbridge on borrowed money ard 
the many disaser of farming. including 4 Tornado 

it destoyed his large barn snd several horses init 
tnd most of his crop 11916, 

Lite was lonely onthe prairie until the telephone 
‘ame in about 1915, With several peopleon each ine 
erly everyone soon knew ther neighbors Business 
tnd problems. Father was digetor ofthe South 
Rural Telephone company For some years 

The Church was important to pioneer. Father. 
together with G, Garbe, Alber Boden, Wrn. Mehis 
and L. Kromrey. put up the money to buy the frst 
School south ofthe track in 1916 and renowsedit as 
Church, Father was secretary-treasurer of the Peace 
Laheran Church for many years. In winter church 
services were few, but alway’ wel tended was the 
Chrisimas Service with the huge decorated Christ 
‘as tree and rel wax canes, the children’s eit 
tions the carols, the giving of homemade gifts and 
ards o special fiends, the candy bags for chien 
fn always. box of apples or oranges tobe shared by 
al 

‘Schools were usually the centre of social activity: 
People would come fr miles around to the anal 
CChistmas concert, which was the highlight of the 
searforthestudents and teacher My parents boarded 
ihe teacher for many years and father was chairman, 
‘ofthe school board for some years, 

Father loved musi. Shorty after coming to Can 
‘da his mother gave him some money (0 buy arm 
‘equipment. He jumped on the train 0 Winnipes 
‘shen Eatons had a se nd bought himsell a piano 
withthe money! This piano gave Bim many hours of 
pleasure during his lonely years living alone as a 
bachelor He joined the’ Bohemian Band in the 
Dovedele district andthe Churehbrdee Band when t 
was organized. He played several year until acancer 
‘on his lip forced him to give up playing 

“Travel was mainly by Foo oF horses, giving away 
to cars. The fist cas were not used from October 


‘ntl March or April. because of freezing tempera 
{ures no anti-freeze and impassable roads. Needless 
to say no more trips were made to Lown than Was 
absolutly necessary. Neighbors were notified if 
Someone was going town andthe mall was aways 
brought out 

"There was lt ime for recreation, but everyone 
observed Sunday as day frst Inourarea, fends 
Usually pot together every Sunday afternoon visi 
‘Ofien the young folks helped eachother with chores 











‘and returned for the evening when the older Folks 
played cards and the young played ballin summer, 
fang or dances on the lawn or ina granary tothe tne 
ff harmonica or guitar. We had a tennis cour, 
‘which provided many hours af uneven howeh it ws 
‘on gras grounds and the ball would bounce in unex 
posted dictions, Families went everywhere to 
ether — probably the main reason being that there 
‘ras only one team of horses to deve or ony one ea 
fm the place 

For years, money was scarce and many people 
remember coffee made from roasted barley, al he 
Uses for “Eaton's catalogue" the many things that 
‘were mae fom white lou sacks. how every scrap 
of fat was saved to make soap. the dances where 
Tadies who brought lunch got in fee, the box socials 
and the bidding. barn dances where your seat was 2 
pile of hay. hockey and ball eames tha were played 
for fun only, the whole family joining in, milk and 
ream being hune down the well in pails, although 
Some people froze a large supply of ice in winter, 
‘which might ast to midsummer. meat canned, cured 
for packed away in lard By the Nousewife, For sbout 
tree years. a bef ring operated in our neighbor 
hood, which was a good means of having fesh meat 
regularly in summer Some complained that they 
‘didnt gether fair shar ofthe Better cuts of eat, 50 
it was discontinued. There were other selC-help 
{roups such a the snowplow club that operated in 
Tne years, when money and equipment was pooled 

In 1916 father matied Katherine Lowenburger, 
who had come from near Landesteu, Austria t the 
‘MacNut area in 1914, wih frends of her Tamils. 1 
1919 Father built a large thre-storey house, which 
sas the most modem home in the community at the 
time, with running water athroom faiies, sewage 
system and electric lights. powered by a block of 
buteris generated by a gas engine. A gas engine 
pumped water intoa pressure tank in the second floor 
End the water was bested in a large tank connected 
the kithen woodstove. Mother even had an electric 
‘ron! However. problems arose with the lighting sy 
tem and no one could be found t repait it, 30 my 
parents went back othe coal lamp for many years 
{intl wind-chargrs becane available. This povided 
32-volt power until the SPC brouy 
tection in 1947 

‘When father came to Churchbridge. the Agricul 
‘url Society had been holding annual ars for sever 
al years. Around 1920 e bought a herd of Purebred 
Red Poll cal and these he proudly exhibited at local 
fais aswel as Yorkton and onetime at Regina, One 
cow won the Provincial Championship for uaity 
buterfat produced in one year. so there was emer 
dous competition atthe local level, Father as an 
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active member ofthe Agricultura Society for twen- 
Iysive years and presidem for fourteen years 

‘When father had his Red! Poll cows on ROP. 
Tests the cows were mike three times a day the 
amount of milk was recorded each time. A govern 
rent milk tester came oat fom Regina about once 3 
month and fok milk samples ofeach cow milked 
placed the milk in sal glass bales and we used 10 
helptum the machine that whirled the bates around 
to find the amount of butertat tht each cow pro. 
‘duced, 

‘Shortly after father bought his herd of Red Pols. 
he built the Fst upriat silo in the province. It was a 
Fan mark for miles around, Father imported clover 
seed (as clover was used 10 fil the silo) and among 
this ced, Russian thistle ced was found. Father a 
blamed Yor importing Russian thistle into the 
province. However, inthe "dirty Thirties. it was the 
‘nly thing that prew well enough oil the ilo nd it 
proved to be pretty good fed, too! Silo filling was 
lays dangerous and hard job. One man had to be 
inte silo spreading the silage around asit was blown 
iene man ha 0 feo the bundles into the silage 
Cater which had sort ofa large steel mangle with, 
formidable teeth, and one to thre men hauled clover 
bundles 

‘One year we raised com to fill the silo, There 
were alot of good cobs s0 we picked some out tea. 
‘We had vistors that day from a haied-out farm and 
they filled thir car with corn. Mater had lt of 
tomatoes and old them to go out and pick some, bu 
to her anger they picked all the nicest tomatoes she 
had! 

Father was avery active anda charter member of 
‘many organizations that were formed throughout the 
years, to improve conditions and life in rural 
Saskatchewan In 917 he Became active nthe Farm 
e's Supply Company (and also the Farmer's leva- 
{or ad later became is president when it gave way 
to Sask, Wheat Pool of which he was chatman for 
‘over fifteen years. Iwas during this time that the 
farm girls and boys calf and: grain clubs. were 
‘organized, Ip 1982 he and JR. Welk were chosen 
from this district to goto Otava ona mass delegation 
to protest the low price of wheat. There the delega 
tion met wih the Federal Cabinet, 

When the United Farmers was organized her i 
the 1930's, dad became president and remained so 
fant it gave way to the FarmeeLabor and C.C.F. 
political organization of which he was president in 
{his constituency for many years. He worked and 
travelled without pay to every community inthis part 
‘ofthe province 0 promote this movement which in 
1944 formed the C.C.F, government in, 
Saskatchewan. He was often ridiculed by people who 























‘ould’ understand father being fast well-0-d0 
farmer who would eave his own work fo 20 0010 
‘organize groups o achieve abettr Way’of ie forall 
find not be paid to-do so, Father suffered rich 
handship and enperinces in these years when he 
fncountered much opposition, but people gradually 
‘accepted this politcal movement of social change 
He lived long enough to see his son Edgar. become a 
mnemiber ofthe Legislature in 1971, when the NDP 
(C.C.E) government came into power 

Father was one of small group that was inst 
mental in getting ove ery successful local Credit, 
Union set up He was onthe frst CreditCommite of 
the Board, He helped se Funds inthis area to start, 
the Co-op Implement Company and the Co-op Sask 
Refinery. He as also isttumestal in seting up the 
Toei Co-op Bulk and Puc, of which he was sete 
tary-manager and bookkeeper on a voluntary basis 
Unit expanded to lumber. hardware, dry goods, 
tnd later eroceries. 

11946, son Edgar took over the family farm and 
the folks moved int town where father continued as 
‘manager of an everexpanding Co.op business. After 
‘many years as manager tbe Co-op board felt that he 
‘Should retve and replaced him with a youngee man 
Father relused to retire and atthe age of 71 be went 
into the lumber business for himsel. 

’Atthis time the Potash mine development nearby 
brought in the need for many houses For 
mineworkers, When 80 one else built homes for 




















Eland Kate Keung, Cit ana ty Swanson ord 
than an in es Ease 


these people father went int debt io buy lumber and 
supplies to build blocks of houses which he sold at 
allodable prices, For this community sevice he 
fisked his own money ata time in life when he could 
have retired with no financial worries, When the fist, 
lay-off occurred at the mine, several fares left 
‘heir homes with only paial payments made. When 











this happened, father never foreclosed om them with 
the loss of payne ashe could have done. but made 
them a reasonable oer s0 that in reality none lest 
‘heir money 

‘Over the years father developed a substantial 
farming enterprise and with carefl budgeting had 2 
Title more money than many others. People knest 
this and often came to him for Financial help when 
‘ret atthe bank was not easy’ to oblain, Fathers 
terms were eas}, but be ha faith in people, and 
though some money was never paid back. he did 
help out quite a mimber of people to get started 

"When mother came to Canada in 1914 she found 
it itficlt to maser the English language: however 
she was an avidreaderandin 1921 she joined the local 
Community Club (later the Homemakers) and 
through Ber association there gained a thoroueh 
Knowledge of her communi, country andthe En 
lish language. In the Homemakers (olen dubbed 
the" Homebreakers” because the men at times had 
‘wait for supper) mother was active for nearly ity 
years as local president, district president and 
provincial delegate several times. One ofthe greatest, 
Pleastres in her life occurred when the Club pre 
ened er witha fife membership inthe Sask, Home 
‘makers on their 38th Wedding Anniversary 

During father’s busy community life. mother 
looked alter the farm while father was aw) 
provided meals and room for wandering cam 
pigners and was involved in the round table discus 
‘ons on loc and national affairs, Now a 86 she is 
Sul keenly intrested and follows the curten Tis 
Closely by reading er daily paper and often sets her 
Som lar sia on many’ poveramental Sues 

‘Our home was the ceaire of hospitality for over 
thirty years for meetings night and weck-end stop 
‘overs for political notables as Louise Lucas, T. C 
Dovlis. George Williams, M. 1. Coldwell Wood 
row Lloyd and ether political and community speak 

Into this cooperative-minded and community 
odicated home we children grew up. How our pa 
tents managed to run fairy major farming enterprise 
Sind stil devote as much voluntary time to public life 
fsthey di, seems hard to understand, but they had 
‘ery litle leisuretime. Ofcourse, thei leadership in 
the community would aot have been possible, Hf i 
tere not forall hese people who worked wth them, 
and thes like them, to achieve aed Hite for al. 
“They id not look for reward or pie fr the many 
things that we now have and hold dear, especially 
those of us who know the price that was paid obtain 
them 

There were five in our family — Alvin who isthe 
‘Town Administrator at Porcupine Plains, Ervin — 





fgar MLA and present Sask. Minister of 
Raval Afi, Ruth (Mrs. Cliff Swanson) farming at 
Chutehbridge and Arthue, manager of Firestone 
Sales n Wester Canada, at Vancouver 





Alvin Kaeding 
by Alvin 

‘Alvin Kaeding was born in 1916, te eldest of the 
Emil Kaeding family, He completed his public 
School education at Dovedale in 1930, the second 
Year of the "Great Depression’ He remained onthe 
family farm until I, In that year he and Hugo 
Reaneberg bought out Slim Sigurdson's garage bust 
ness and eained it sa partnership util 1952, when 
Hugo left alter which Alvin comtinued the business 
tnt 1968. The busines location came inthe Way of 
proposed widening of No. 16 highway, resulting in 
the property sale to the Highvay’s Department. 

Mike Wowk persuaded him to apply forthe posi- 
tion of town clerk, which position he then held until 
hisresignation in uneaf 1973, He iscurrentl (1980) 
the town administrator forthe town of Porcupine 
Plain 

‘vin and his parents moved ino wow and he 
siayed with them until he and Nan (Scobie) were 
married in October, 1949. Having had no children of, 
theirown, the most happy event of theives was he 
‘option in 1985 of twin Baby girls. Both gins are 
Imaried now — Diane in Porcupine Plain to Earl 
(esc: Donna in Regina to Rodney Sanbeim, and of 
Course, there are the usual loveable grandchiléren 

‘Alvin was mayor of Churchbridge from 1956 to 
1964 he remembers and participated in the hectic 
times resting from LM.C.s commitment to con 
Struct potash mine and mill at Yarbo, and which 
‘offered the surounding villages the opportunity if 
they grasped ify t0 service Ht and its employees 
heeds. After countless planning meetings at home 
tnd in Regina, Churchbridge emerged in 1962 with, 
both a municipal water and sewage sytem and nat 
‘al gas service setting the basi groundwork on which 
{he towns citizens and promoters could and did build 
fin! expand, Alvin remembers also with gratitude the 
‘ontibutions made by his sa atthe graze — Leo 
Prince, Ron and Lynn Johnson, Graeme Schappert 
and Halli Laxdal who kept the Business doing welin 
his absence, which was most of the time in those 
days 

The 1930's depression and its economic and so 
ciat impact saw the emergence of selt-help study 
froups out of which the local real co-op and Credit 
Union were born, He was a charter member ofboth 
tnd was alfemately Board member, board chairman 
fand member of the loans committe of the Credit 
Union ui 1965. 

















[Nan and Alvin know 00, that they are par 
ticularly fortunate i tha thei eceaton preferences 
‘ve mutual Both enjoy short and long sight-seeing 
tripe, having been to New Zealand and Cubs since 
toming to Porcupine Pain. Tey are both avid gol 
fers and campers, They both enjoy good lawns and 
fardens and appreciate unspoiled natural surround 
ings. And they make their frequent rear tips to 
CChorchbridgetostay in touch with theirselatives and 
fiends, 

‘Ed. Note: While st Churchbridge both Nan and 
Alvin participated in community responsibilities, 
Such at Nan being teasureron the Arent Board, 
dector ofthe Agricultural Society over ten years 
fnd in the Homemakers Club for nearly twenty 
ears, serving in executive postions for some years, 
and also on the District Homemaker execitive 
‘Among other things Alvin was secretary of the 
School board for & time and also of the Hall board 
‘when the first Community Cente was taking shape 











Autobiography of Edgar Kaeding 
Twas born on the Fanily farm Section 17-21-32 
‘Win 920. Allofmy erly years were spent going 0 
‘rural school (Dovedale) and helping onthe family 
farm, as as traditional. The depression ofthe 20% 
rested inthe decision f remain onthe farm rater 
than go to the higher fick of education. Ston 
txamples of hard work, honest and Christan tech 
ing were imprinted on ss children by our dedicated 
parents. A lively interest in co-operative and polities, 
Seton by both parents were to stimulate our future 

"The Second World War resulted in call Mil 
tary Service and my enlistment into the Army After 
four years of service in Variety of assignment, 1 
vas discharged in 1946. 

In 1043, while in the Service, I maried Alva 
Boreen, a long-time sweetheart, daughter of Alvin 
and Esther Boreen of Churehbridge. With ber rural 
bckeround, she Ieamed well the intricacies of the 
sgrcultural pursuit of the day. As the third member 
ofa family of thirteen, she was continuously called 
Upontotake the place of aman on the Farm, and there 
‘wat no ask within her physical capacity at which she 
‘ould ot match er mascbline counterpart. 

In 1946, Alvaand I, with son Jerry born in 944, 
took over the family farm. At that time, the farm 
included five quarters of land that was purchased 
from my father and one quarter rented, Fourteen 
cows and Tine of machinery. The total purchase 
Price was $29,000 

TBocause we had no savings accumulated, much 
ofthe fist years expenses were taken on credit from 
uppers or advances made by father until income 

















could be eumed, Army’ gratuities and “waiting re 
turns benefits” provided some meagre income in that, 
first year Fortunately, it was @ good year which 
provided enough to clear off the shaky Stat. Good, 
rps provided far returas during the next few years 
find made i possible to inves in new equipment and 
expand the livestock herd. 

Dring those years, the family tradition of com 
munity involvement in a variety of areas was to 
tkeselop became involved onthe board ofthe oc 
‘Wheat Pool, the local Co-op and the Agricultural 
Society as well asthe Credit Union, In 1947, Ibe 
‘ame leader ofthe 4H Grain Club and continued in 
that capacity unt 1960. During this period, Tunder 
took to judge 4H clubs in the Yorkion District. Alva 
took patt in the Homemakers, Agricultural Society 
fd Laces Aid and became very active in curing 

161947 Harold was bor, followed by Heather in 
1950 and Debbie in 1954, 

In 1951, we had an extremely good erop, but rain 
and an early snow slowed harvesting and sat acres 
barley were left inthe swath over winter However, 
fnextemely warm spring in 1952, permited the crop 
to be harvested at 105 moisture 

In July of 1983 began three years of excessive 
rainfall which created a reat deal of hardships and 
rap deterioration, and it was impossible 10 keep 
tractors ad combines from bogging down in the 
‘ud. In 1984 only 400 out of our normal 600 acres, 
‘were seeded. The erop was late, excessive moisture 
fused root rot and filly heavy rus hit all eros. 
“The oats were cut for feed, but excessive rain during 
ctring ruined even most of that. No oe who lived 
ttvough that summer om the farm, wil ever forget the 
frustrations, Water ran everywhere, minnows 
showed up in the ravines, potholes were full all 
‘Summer and many roids were under wate. In June, 
the TB X-ray van was im townand everyone was to g0 
infor an X-ray. Roads were impassable for cas. 
Over thiny actors pulling wagons ofall sorts were 
lined up inthe CPR parking let having brought in 
farm fries from all around the district. Streets in 
town were a times totally impassable. Over twenty- 
‘ht inches of rain were recorded that year! 

Inte ist years wehied help during the summer 
‘months, but alter some unfortunate experiences in 
1955, we decided we would do oue own farming 
Except for occasional help, Alva was the hired man 
aswell as housekeeper and mother She spent many 
Tong dirty hours in the field (no cabs, no heaters). We 
always knew when she hit a quack grass patch! The 
icsel would belch black stoke as She crs-crossed 
the patches, She hated quack grass with a passion 
She also drove the truck and hauled grain from the 
combine 

















1 1956, 1 had a serous accident in getting both 
nds caught ina V-belt om the swather. My hands 
were badly laceraed but T drove alone tothe hospital 
ten miles away, expecting tobe home by noon. When 
Td not turn a that Gime, Alva phoned the hospital 
to see what se could dot Keep the harvest ling. 
Told he tht she would just have 10 wait until the 
doctor would let me come home. However, when 
rived home about 6 um. the combine was rearing 
fay with Alva at the wheel and Jerry was valiantly 
trying to handle the trucking. Iealized then what 
‘eal parinersip was! 

Asithe ctildren grew up they learned to ik 
cows, and drive trucks an tractors almost as soon as 
they could reach the levers. We worked hard but had 
time to take in Sporisdays in summer and curling in 
‘winter Saturday night was always the ime fo g0 1 
town fr family teats or (0 a show In 1969 we Were 
awarded the District 13 Family Far Avard 

ter had always been heavily involved i local 
alfa, and. was a freless worker Tor co-ops and 
Politi! change, As he grew older he bezan looking 
tothe new generation to pick up some ofthe respon 
sibilities and took me along to conventions. Soon 
became involved in the Executive aed about 1962, 
replaced my father as constituency president of the 
cick 

In 1969 a number of local people encouraged me 
to conser the nomination a5 candidate in the Salt 
oats Constitvene, [vas reluctant do so but our 
Closest neighbor came over and finaly persed me 
to let my name stand, Discussions ith the family 
Seemed to shove real enthusiasm with bath Alva and 
the children telling me not to worry about the farm: 
they would do that! In Novembes, 1969 1 won the 
nomination as NDP candidate in Satcoats Const 
tency. My opponent was the Hon. James Snedker, 
Speaker of the House, He had held the seat fr ten 
years and was formidable opponent indeed! 

T spent a great many days during that winter 
visting people throughout the area. The fact that my 
parents were wel-Anown and espected over a wide 
fre had significant impact on the reception that 1 
received. 

‘On Eietion night, hen the final pol was nthe 
1.D.P here had won by 69 votes, and T was elec! 
A whole new world was upon us. For a Teast four 
Years we would have a whole new set of respon 
Sis and demands. While | ws a back-bencher 
inthe fitter, I vas given the chairmanship of the 
‘Caueas Commiitees on Agriculture. Municipal AF 
fais and Highorys was also assigned two Legis- 
lative Committees on Crop Insurance and Farm 
Ownership. This took weeks of time atending hea 
ings around the province, and the USA. The final 




















reports from these hearings formed the base of a 
Thich improved Crop Insurance Program and a new 
Farm Ownership Act. 

"The first experiences in the Legislature were ex: 
‘iting tome, Ihad not yet achieved a sense of comfort, 
in public speaking and fe somewhat inadequate 
alongside teachers, preachers and lawyers i the 
howe 

In June 1975 the NDP again won the Saltcoats 
Constituency and Twas releced tothe Legislature, 
(Ona hot sunny day in erly July, Alva came racing 
fut to the Field where T was spaying, and ssid the 
Premier wished to speak to me At this time he asked 
Imetoaccept the portfolio agriculture, which dd 

‘As Minster ofthe Cowa, 1 would be required 
to devote fall time to that dty so had fo re-examine 
the future of my farming carer. family conference 
resolved the problem. Harold had already been in 
Datnership with us since 1971 and was very much 
tnvolved wit the farm. Jerry working at IMC, was 
setively helping on the farm on his off hours. Te was 
‘ow decided that ery would become fully involved 
inthe farm operation and our farm then was tured 
‘over wo the boys and they would operate it as a 
Datnership. and I 00k onthe new carer as Minister 
of Agriculture 

What a change! Agriculture was one of the heav- 
iest portfolios inthe government ad there was an 
tenes procession of responsibilities, thought that 
vas well versed in farming. but the gamot was much 
Wider than T imagined — beef, gain, hogs I under- 
‘ood, bat quarter horses, appaloosas, sheep, £0 
bees, and rabbis were something else. Andthere was 
‘Marketing and Production, Extension and Rural De 
velopment drainage and flood conto. land owner 
‘hips ivigation, fruit and vegetables — there was 0 
en! 

Because ofits prominence inthe provincial exon 
‘omy, it was a highly visible department. Becase of 
is national and intemational scope, it required a 
{reat deal of consultation and negotiation on those 
levels 

“There was a trip to Rome in 1975 to attend the 
United Nations Food and Aericultural Organization 
Conference, and four days in London onthe reir 
trp: two weeks in London atthe Royal Agricultural 
Farin 1976; two weeks at an International Agric 
tural Exchange in Washington, D.C. in 1977, week 
tthe Denver Winter Fair with lim Webster i 19 
in November of 1977 the Depactment of Agriculture 
hosted the Royal Agricultural Society Conference in 
Regina, st which time Prince Philip resided. We 
attended numerous banquets at which we and Prince 
Philip shared the head table, and travelled on to 
Jamaica to complete the conerence there: imme 














diately on etn from famaica another tip was made 
to Washington, D.C. to atend a Rural American 
Conference at which time I was asked to expltn the 
[Land Bank concept. [a 1979, 1 was a member of 
Joint Tade Mission to pan in Company with on, 

Norm Viekar, Minister of Trade and Commerce 

Each year the Provincial Agricultural Ministers end 
their Deputies meetin conference. 1 atended such 
conferences in Newfoundland, Quebec, B.C.,andin 
1978, Saskatchewan hosted the Conference in York 

Those years in Agriculture were perhaps, the 
fullest and the most satisfying of my life. After the 
19TRelecton, the Premier had broadly hited that he 
would be making a major cabinet shuffle. In July 
‘Shortly afer our tun from the lspanese tip, was 
appointed 0 the newly-created portfolio of Rural 
Aur. The challenge of dealing with 2 new st of 
problems, particularly the development of @ new 
‘Separment has provided adequate excitement, 

‘And Alva, what was she doing all this time? 
‘When | entered the potical word, it was she and the 
family who gave me encouragement to go, and once 
inthe bate, she was the best campaigner anyone 
vera. She accompanied me to meetings, anniver 
Sires, banquets and socal functions und she must, 
have been sick and tired of listening speeches, She 
eas equally at home ina farmer's marke ra regal 
reception, Without her active patcipation, I don't 
Know if | would have survived the rigors of this, 
demanding public life 

'Now our family consists of Jerry and Elsine 
(Rathgeber) and their children — Terena, Michelle 
land Craig; Harold and Barbara (Mille) and their 
children Randy. Corey and Cameron; Heather and 
Murray Sveinbjomnson and their family — Raenona, 
Danny, and Jason; Debra and Wilfred Sveinbjornson 
and thei amily — Coleen, Lynn and Soot 


Herman Karstad 
(by daughter Esther) 

In the spring of 1904, Herman Karstad came 9 
CChurchtridge rom Niclit, Minnesota, with Henry 
Absolon, Oscar enson and his uncle Henry Kata 
They brough four or five carloads of farming equip 
‘ment and household goods. They brought a ltBe 
Oilpul Rumely engine and a threshing machine, He 
also had large sx-botom breaking plow and broke 
lp many ates of sand brush land inthe area. He 
ko did custom threshing for many years 

1907 Herman bought land about eight miles 
southwest of Churchbridge, That summer Herman, 
Bertel Karstad and Henry Absolon planted 500 sees 
of wheat, but an cary frost destroyed the entire crop. 

To 1916 Herman helped three of his uncles, 











Nate and Herman Karta 1812 


Bertl, John and Henry Karstad, witha const to 
Iida section ofthe "Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
eat Waldron, They eu hough quite ahigh hill and 
that particular cut went bythe name of "The Kastad 
Cut" for many years. Herman also helped haa tim 
ters forthe constuction ofa large wooden railway 
bridge that spanned the valley near Gerad 

‘Henman married Nelle Ptland in 1912 and they 
operated mined farm until he retired in 1948. They 
raised a Family of six children — Elsie. Ester, Coe 
inne, Irma, Lars and Dean, who all attended 
Dovedale Schoo! 

Else taught school in Saskatchewan, Quebec, 
Wales and B.C. She maried Harold Bently in 1958 
and they reside a Qualicum Beach, B.C 

Esther mare Bennett Larson in 1938, They 
farmed on section 7 jst south of Dovedale Schoo! 
unt they’ bousht the Herman Karst (arm. when 
Esther’ father retired in 1945. Bennett and Esther 
raised «family of four — Mervin, Donn, Darlene 
tnd Calvin. Esther and Bennett stayed on the old 
home farm uni 1970, when they sold the farm 10 
Don Thompson and moved to Abbotsford, B.C 
where Bennett went int the nicking business with, 
their youngest son Calvin, Bennett was hurtin a 
truck accident inthe mountains and passed avay sk 
sveeks later on Dec, 25, 1976, 














Corinne marsied Joa Purves in 1948 and lives in 
‘Yorkton, He worked fora wholesale firm there. They 
have seven children 

Tema married Elmer Larson in 1944 and they 
farmed in Alberta for some years then moved 10 
Bredenbury. They reside in Regina now. They had 
six children, 

Lars went 0 Veterinary College in Guelph, Ont 
and became Doctor of Animal Medicine. He was 
professor atthe college for some years, He married 
Martha Ge Laude, Lars went into research for 
DAR in diseases related to man and animals, He 
‘worked ia the U.S.A. for some time and forthe past, 
fix years he has been working among the wild an 
tals near Nairobi, Arica, They have four children. 

Dean maried Amy La Roche and worked at the 
Potash mine at Esterhazy for some ime before mov 
ing to Chemainus, B.C. He is an overhead cane 
‘operator in the hirer mill here. They had thee 
cen, 

‘When Herman and Nellie retired, they and son 
Dean moved to Qualicum Beach. B.C. Herman 
passed away in 1961 a 79 years of age. Nelli ema 
Fed in 19664 Harry Martin of Salicoats and the sill 
reside at Qualicum Beach 





Rudolph Koch 
by granddaughter Ella 

Tin I88! Rudolph Koch was horn in Austria where 
he grow upon a farm, tn 1905 he maried Elizabeth 
Loweslerger who was born in [985i the same area. 

Rodolph care to Canada to secka new home for 
his family. He worked as a laborer inthe Church 
bridge area before purchasing land from Herman 
Destman six miles south-east of Churchbidge. His 
wife and daughter Elizabeth (Lizzie) came to join 
him in 1923. Lizzie worked for herncle Eni Kaed- 
ing’ for several yeas prior to her marcage to Alfred 
Schmidt in 1926, Rudolph also worked there at df= 

Rudolph built a large barn with a hay. twas 
inthis bam that several dances were held during the 
fatter thirties. People of all ages attended these 
dances, 

Being a seamstress by trade Mts. Koch sewed 
smany clothes for herself. her family and friends, 
faking great pride im her work, She also enjoyed 
fardening, kiting and crocheting 

Faring was dificult for them because machin. 
ery was scarce and so often help was required from 
neighbors. They never owned car and therefore 
horse and bugey or sleigh, or walking was ther only 
means of geting around, They attended Peacee 
Uatheran Church 

In 1984 they retired into Churchbridge which 











ned in a tragic death for Rudolph who was struck 
bya caras he was crossing the highway on his way 
home from church on a cold lanuary, 1954. Mrs 
Koch lived alone for about tree years before movi 

in with her daughter Liezie who vas aso a Widow 
then In 1958 they both movedto Yorkton where Mrs 
Koch passed say in 1968, 








William Piercy Family 

‘Willa Pietey, who fad boon mechanic in 
England, and his wife and three children rived in, 
Winnipeg in May, 1883. William continved alone to 
\Whitetood. From Whitewood he walked to Kinbrae 
insearch of ahomestad, There were no homesteads 
sallale soe and E. Smith walked eastward. the 
banks ofthe Big Cutarm Creek, wher they decided 
to homestead, being assured of a good supply of 
tater William setled on NW 42-21-83 Whand E 
Smith on the SW V4 inthe Riversdale N.W-T area 
They had to walk to Birtle, Man, tothe Land Tile's 
Office to register their homesteads. He returned to 
‘Winnipeg and brought his family a far as Brandon, 
the end of the rail on that fine, He started oat from 
there witha wagon, a yoke of oxen, aco, tent and 
Some household supplies. Tht ip from Brandon to 
his homestead via Fort Ellis and Spy Hill ook eight 
ays 

‘Until their tog house was bul they lived ina tent 
through a summer of severe rain storms and mos 
hits. This house is stil standing and has been 
Hived in continously since 1883, until recently 

‘Soon after more families came ad post office 
was opened and named Riversdale. The mail came 
twice week from Fort Ellice tothe home of Wr 
Rowland the First postmaster On one occasion the 
‘mail was crossing the Big Cutsem Creck in the 
Spring when the water was high and the maibaes 
were washed out of his Buckboard and never re 
covered 
Marry Plerey from an interview by R. Swanson) 

Tas born at Riversdale, N-W-T. in 189. John, 





Bertha and Bll had been bor in England and came 
‘over with cur parents, the Willam Piereys.L lived 
With my parents until they passed away. mother in 
1910 and father i 1928.1 took over thei farm and 
farmed there until my wife andl retired in 1987, fis, 
to Yorkion and, affer my wife ded, to Eserhazy 
tnhete I now ive. (1980), marred the former May 
Paget, she payed the organ inthe school and the 
United Church for many years until she became 
crippled with arthritis and confined to 2 wheelchair 
for many years 

We had a family of three girls: Thelma marved 
Joe Kiser and lives in Esterhary: Eva (Dean ives, 
in Winnipeg and Cora (Breen) lives in Alberta, They 
all have children oftheir own 

In the eazy years church service was held every 
‘ovo weeks in the Dovedale schoo! in summer, and in 
homes in winter by a Methodist minster from Spy 
Hill, During the yeat 1914-18 an Anglican minster 
by the name of Rew. A. C. Tappen served us 

‘The North-East Agricultural Society was 
organized at Kinracin 1688 sib B Fisher as one 
ofthe early promoters. Several successful furs were 
held Iwasa director (1928-30) in the Churchbridge 
Agricultural Society. 

Doctors and Medical Care: We did have fatty 
ood medical doctors inthis part ofthe province after 
fhe turn ofthe century. There was « De, ena st 
Langenburg: Dr Pick was the ist Doctor a Sal 
coats. Later he was heal doctor at Yrkton. De. Key 
was at Esterhazy, De McKenzie was at Church 
tie, then at Langenbure 

Tt was surpising what good care was provided by 
these doctors I recall ne ineldent when Ms, Row 
Tand as very ill De Patrick at Saltcoats was in 
formed and he said he would start oot on sow shoes 
a tha end, if someone could meet him atthe other 
‘end, My dad tart out he ha team of atl good 
divers, and met the doctor about thee miles south of 
Bredenbury st Brear's home and drove him to Row 
lands. He found he could’ save her and after stay 
ing overnight, dad (ook him back to Brea's whete 
thesnow shoes were eft My dad says, “T'lltake you 
furtet” "Nope, nope, Lhave two cals to make out 
nth county, Thave my snowshoes and I'l go back 
to Satcoas with my snowshoes,” he said and took 
ot 

twas secretary ofthe Reeves School fora number 
cof years The family went to Dovedale, as ou farm 
‘wae in three school districts, Reeves, Dovedale and 
Kinbrie 

The Union Sunday School, organized by Mrs 
Arnold wasinterdenominatona. They farmed about 
four miles cast of Churchbridge, Later the Clines 
took over My wife, May, was secretary and organist, 











for this Sunday school fr years. There was no Unit 
fed Church in hose days; everyting was Bel in the 
hall 

In baseball the Monigomerys and the Anderson 
Bros were the backbone of the team managed by G. 
Garbe. Other players were Edgar Lewarton, Walt and 
Mahlon pitcher) Evert. In women's softball, there 
were two outstanding players — Lizzie pitcher) and 
Tiny (catcher) Schutz, of Rothbury, Liezi, a let- 
handed swift pitcher pose a eal threat to any timid 
batter 

Ti hockey the original Dovedale hockey rink was 
citheron Bly’ or Svobods's arg sloughs. They had 
& hockey team consisting of Joe, Jim and Frank 
Svoboda, Wilfred Riglin, Rowland, Reeves and 
Rhuska Bros. (see piture), We played once oF ce 
aweck, [didn't go with them when they tele 19 
ly other cams. They played against Churchbrdge 
‘managed by Farguharson who. wis a profesional 
hockey player atone time. ob Tums was Farquhar 
son's sar hockey player 





Dovedale Hokey Team — elo 120. Cut reek was 
hemi Names inor mp be Sebo, Stauc, Pow 
Ian Rigi, Sprownan, Pacey iy ae oes 


Joe Polnicky Family 
by Ed. Bily 

‘The Joe Polnicky family came to Winnipee in 
1886 with their thre children, Julia ater Ms. Spat 
rowhawk), Frank and Joe. In 887 they came to the 
Riversdale dstct. They didnot have time to prepare 
a proper dwelling but dug a shallow hole i the 
found. Dirt was ct around the bole, with sticks put 
fross and sods ontop, t0 make a 00 

‘One time when son Joe was walking home over 
the snowdrifts in winter. (rom visting his Hancee 
Mary Tomsha whom later married), he missed his 
home and arrived atthe next neighbor's place. In the 
morning, te tracks im the snow showed tht be had 
‘lke right over his house without knowing it 

Joe pt in his required time onthe homestead and 











the rest of the summer he worked on railway con 
Strution, His brother Frank also worked 

‘Whenever there was opportunity to Jo so, these 
two brothers would play for dances at night. They 
tere very good accordianists, and were in great 
demand, Later Frank moved 10 the U.S.A. Joe 
played fora fe: years for dances with aber Paget of 
Churehbridge, who hada violin. Yeats ter oe lost, 
‘most of his ingers by having tem frozen. and could 
fo longer play the acordian, but he sil played he 
barton in the fist Esterhazy Brass Band. About 
1995 he organized the Dovedale Band of which he 
vas the leader. 

‘Joe and Mary had ten children: Mary (Pangrae) 
Joseph Jr., Albert, Annie (Hruska). Bessie 
Buchberger), Libby (Salesmk}, Lydia (Lippail 
(Chai, Elsi WPangracs), Frank, 

‘Chae farms the home place, He martied Mary 
Lipp. They had no Family of thei own. but adopted. 
hissister’s son Stanley. Charlie sat present adiestor 
ofthe Churchbrige Agricultural Society. 


‘Amos Putland Family 
(1888-1979) 
by son Henry Putland 

My father Amos Paland, often reminisced about 
coming west from Thorold, Ontario, He had been 8 
‘ope mason by tad, having a tombstone business 
fof his own in Thorold. He also worked in the ime 
Stone quarries, They mined limestone for use in 
onstruction of the Welland Canal. which was con 
tinuously being improved. The industry was boom 
ing, money flowed freely, However, a the age of 
twenty-six, he began suffering from the rock-dust, 
‘which was aflecting his Lungs. Advice from his doe 
tor was to find some type of work in the open. tee 
from dust, if he wanted to live 

‘On this advice, Amos and brother Edvard. and 
two acqusintances. John Riddall. Sand Walter 
Park. St all of the same area, decided fo come out 
west, 10 what was then Assniboia. North West Ter 
Fores. This was the saturn of 1987 or 1888. The 
records that Ihave show thatthe railroad did unload 
allimmigrants a Langenburg nthe year I888.A few 
fetlers did receive rail anspotation closer to seit 
destination, depending on whether or not they had 
fiend on the work ran. These Four men on leaving 
Ontario, took along equipment which was recom 
‘mended. for getting established as. homesteaders, 
Amos fied on SW! 18-20-32 Wit broter Edward 
‘onthe NW!4, 1 Ridall onthe SEY and W. Park on 
the NEM, all onthe sume section, These pioneers had 
thee firs sod shanties stud 3s close together as 
possible. Communication was by walking ony. dur 
fing the stormy senter weather 


Some rather rutting events happened to them 
‘on their trip by eaload. The places for overnight 
Ieging were called stopping houses, Some ofthese 
did get badly infested with hedbugs and fleas. On the 
Siop-overat Winnipeg, Amos and Edward spent most 
of the night killing Dedbugs on the walls with their 
tail harmers, Me. Rial and Me Park hadthe same 
fxperience, They remarked atthe breakfast table 
Those beggars of bugs walked away with our 
bankets during the night! 

‘On artval tthe homestead ste, constrcton of 
sex houses as begun and continued Tate into cold 
‘weather Sod was in some cases the only material 
inallable. Prine fires had practically destroyed all, 
tree growth except in the valleys. Firewood wis, 
therefore, hard to obtain, These fies were some 
times deliberately set by Indians to drive he white 
‘an out of ther lands. The Indians also used fie 10 
‘hase buffalo into these valleys, making it sir (0 
Kilthem. In some areas ofthe southwest, there are 
‘thanks wher large kills were made. Inthese places 
any arrows have been fod, some stuck in the Fb 
tones, proving thatthe meat was nt aways used and 
thatthe animals were sometimes slaughtered for their 
hides 

‘Amos Putlnd, on coming west, had brought his 
ving horse and Tht democrat. However, they 
were of ite wse because there were no alls and no 
bridges aross the streams. Oxen were the main 
‘ower until hea horses started to come into use. 

For Wo years. during the wines, 1889-1890, 
‘Amos and Edward traveled to the twa called "Pile 
‘of Bones". which is today the city of Regina. The 
ame had come about from the Bones of the usfalo 
the pai being Iierally white with bones from 
butfalo hunting days, These to pioneers worked as 
‘carpenters in "Pleo Bones”. The Royal North West 
‘Mounted Police were stationed at this location with a 
large numberof horses. The second winter. a large 
umber of Indians ha led fromthe U.S.A. approx 
imately five hundred in number. They were pat of 
Sitting Bull's tribe which had been involved inthe 
Massacre of General Custer army. The U.S. so 
ders had, at umes, harassed these Indians and they 
Med 10 Canada, begging to be ruled by the Great 
‘White Mather our Queen Victoria. The Canadian 
jovernment would not agree to this, but the Indians 
“aye the winter, camping onthe open plains. ice 
fly starving to death, as there was litle wild game 
Tes and the Canadian government would ne supply 
any food. These Indians were ina very sid plight 
Sheaking down back lleys tot to find food. 

‘The rooming house where Amos and Edward 
boarded. was owned by people who took cae of 3 
umber of horses. One day a horse died and the 
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stable boy had been told to bury it. He was asked by 
the bose at supper time, Did you get the horse 
buried?” The young man answered, “Just dragged it 
tothe ouskins of toe: wll bury stomorrow:" Then 
he said very quietly to Amos and Edward, "I won't, 
have to, tomorrow” Sure enough, the dead carcass 
had pone for food tothe Indian camp! 

In the spring ofthe second yea. Amos traveled 
to his homestead by horse and cat, taking six Full 
days to travel fom what is now Regina to one mile 
noth-east of Yarbo. He camped out on the open 
prairie, making fires with dry grass and “buflalo 
hips the dry manure of buflalo of a few years 
pst On being asked, "Were there no stopping 
places?” Hisanswer was, "Yes 
{un with bugs and fleas and too costly whem money i 
“care.” So the allemative was camping out under 
the tas, horse tethered out and he sleeping under his 











“The original homestead was given up and a see 
‘ond homestead wa filed vo miles west of Dovedale 
School site on the NEY 14-21-53Wist being one a 
‘half miles west from grandfather George 
Baimbridge homestead. In 1893, Amos Pullin and 
‘Mary Baimbridge were marred. Mary came with ber 
patents from England in 1888, They farmed this ne 
(Quarter and rented NEY of section 12, unt he Year 
1900, at which time they made an arrangement 
lake’ over the Baimbridge farm. Grandfather 
Baimbridee, elderly and in fling health, needed 
hep with his farm work 


However times were becoming very tough for 
Amos and Mary: Amos had been serious burned in 
1872 as a oy of twelve which had Tet him with 2 
patsy crippled le that was now giving him great 
pain. This had been lifelong problem, bu the le 

Fad been bruised! while building with Togs and bia 
tuned into an open sore. (His only’ sister had been 
bbumed to death inthe above mentioned fire) I the 
‘winter of 1905-06, head his eg amputated athe hip 
Joint. This was the frst operation of is kind in the 
‘est, done inthe old Victoria hospital in Yorkton by 
Dr Patrick. Amos just barely pulled through. 
However he did Tully recover and continued farming 
forthe rest of his lite 











Amos had taken the contract 10 have the 
Riverdale later, Dovedale postofice. He also con 
‘nicted to deliver mail from Churehbrdge 10 Es 
terhazy. and to our country post offices, Kinbrae 
‘Clumber, Sumner and Riversdale, This contact ca 
Fied on from 19001915, at which ie the Dovedale 
Post office was closed. This post office venture was 
tone for about $500 a year, travelling wel ver one 
hurd miles each week with horse and bugay in 





summer and a team of horses ad clter in winter 
Horses were always changed atthe home pos lice 


Dring the years of Amos Plland’s mai out 
‘many frightening experiences came about. One such 
trent happened at Esterhuzy when the Tis auto 
mobiles eame to tosen, A cat drove down the street 
just as Amos was untying hs team of horses. The 
team bolted. With his oe leg hooked around the 
buzzy pole, Amos hung ono the ride asthe team 
‘a fall half mile cast to the creek. Eventually 
‘Amos managed to bring them under control, He wis 
a Yery capable horseman, featess even with his 
handicap Some old settlers said that he was the best 
horseman they had ever seen, One lady. who oper 
‘edt Kinbra post office, remarked thathe was the 
travest man she had ever known, When a person 
Considers the peaiie tails and winter storms, iis 
fnteworthy'that inal he years of his mai deliveries, 
ot one tip as seed. 

“The fist Model T was purchased in 1918. It was 
te frst Ford in the district equipped witha se 
Sfarterto make eaxy Tor Amos to operate, However, 
he di pot realy leant drive a car because of bis eg 
complication, Son George had the privilege of being 
his chauffeur 

During the years of ox and horse power any land 
to be plowed had to be cleared of tees. This wee 
tromth developed very fast, after the fist seers, 
beyan controling the patie ies. Sons and daush- 
tes all tok ther full share ofthe heavy work such as 
fan clearing, cating wood for winter fuel, haying 
harvesting and doing the winter chores, Amos hit 
self eut wood und scrub siting on bag of has Yes, 
justsc down and ty swinging an axe for many hours 
tate! Ithas been said that this man did more work 
‘hth one leg than the average man with «ol 

Tn 1926, Amos and his family witnessed a very 
tough year A hailstorm in July caused about 75%, 
loss of the stop. No insurance had been cari, ths 
being the fist hail in forty years of farming, The 
Same year on October Sth, tenifie thunder stom 
ame up late nthe fll. Monday morning the disaster 
‘vas fund! Five horses had been killed by ightning 
sind three more ripple 

1n1929, the two older sons, George and Edward, 
took oer the arming, Ams. now semi-retired, took 
up Eardening, having ahallacre of garden and fruit, 
tees Heandhis wie did all weeding with and hoes 

‘Amos passed aay the age of 79, Mary died in 
1947 atthe age of 78 

Nine children were born to Amos and Mary. Rose 
Ellenor (Nellie) matried Herman Karstad and had si 
shildren, Herman passed away in the 1960's, and 
Nellie married Harty Martin, now living at 
Qualicum Beach, B.C 











Mary Hannah (May) matted ack Galbraith, She 
is widowed an now living ot Qualicum Beach. 

‘Sarah Sophie (Sadi) married Harry Bunks: both 
are deceased with no living children, 

Violet aimbridge maried Archie Taylor and 
lives oma farm south of Bredenbury. They have thee 
children 

‘Winniied Edith marred George Malcolm, She 
‘snow widowed and living at Fort Qu Appell. They 
have one son, Davi. 

‘George Amos marred Lucile Swanson and are 
snow retired in Churchbridge. 

Dorothy Bertha marred Eugene Sinclair and 
lives at Fort Qu’ Apple. They have 160 son 

Edward Jon marsed Vera Fraser and had a fam 
ity of even, Vera passed away and Ed married Mary 
Hays. Tey live im Qualicum Beach 

Henry August married Doris Boreen and isliving 
on the original 1888 homestead of Grandfather 
George Bambi. They ave a amily of furten 
al ut two are married and have Fanies of their 





Other Homesteading Experiences of Amos 
Putland 
by son Henry 

"The houte of A. Plland was situated southwest 
‘ofall The bar was on the eastside ofthe hl 

Th March, 1904, a tremendous blizand of three 
days occurred, The only way out ofthe house onthe 
thi day was from the upstaits window 

The bam was completely covered. The only way 
the livestock could be fed as through a hole in the 
roof. by passing the Water downby bucket This went, 
‘on forone whole week, The only way to remove the 
Show was by shovel, and during the storm, shovel 
Ting jst pile the snow up deeper. 

‘During this same storm, the Karstad families 
arrived in Churchbridge, immigrating trom the 
US.A.. with al ther homesteading equipment and 
‘vere stranded for more than a week, The Hotel where 
they ate their meals hada shortage of meat. Herman 
Karstad enjoyed hunting and would go cach day 
shooting abbits, which was the mea fare: and forall 
his life be never wanted to eat abbit meat again. 

Tae Karstad broters. Joho. Bartel. Henry and 
nephew, Henman all came to Charchbvidge and tom 
there spread out 10 different areas. Henry and 
nephew Herman, were the only anes to remain inthe 
disc. 

‘One winter's day aftr travelling to Langenbure 
om business, Amos, brother Edvard and John Rid 
talon returning to their homesteads, were inter 
rupfed by a storm, After traveling a short distance 
outhwest of Langenburg. they had become lost and 
Siva bouse with Tight shining in the window. 

















Keeping a light in the window was a normal practice 
al early setters when a storm occured 

The three men decided to cal in at this house 
They were invited to partake of « meal, and stay 
overnight uni the storm abated 





The meal was of very black bread and some 
strong meat ina stew: However these men ae, think 
ing thatthe meat posibly was stone mtlon or goat 
‘meat, The left he following momming asthe storm 
had subsided, A week Tater, John Rill said to 
Edward and Amos, "I Tound out what kind of meat 
‘xe had last week, Iwas og meat!” Amos answered 
him by saying, "Well i's too late co tell us: eant 
ring up now 

Many times the food consumed was not very 
appetizing, Salt pork was quite often Kept for long, 
fetods of time by storing tina bin orbarel of ran, 
fn sometimes this would be gute tained 

‘Some of the bachelor homesteaders were very 
uncouth in thei preparation of fod. One sich home 
‘Seder in the area had his barn connected 0 his sod 
house. This was done by quite a numberof home 
Stealers who stable their oxen under the same oot 
with just a wall separating the living quarters fom, 
the bogs and oxen, However one day Amos, on 
walking t Churchbridge called in ata homesteader 
Sand he says, “How about a cup of tea?” Amos 
Sccoped the invitation. At this point, this bachelor 
‘lecied to make some bannock, Without washing his 
hands, he mixes some bate slaps iton a very soled 
table, goes tothe door leading ito his ar ad 
‘comes back with aay fork. He used the handle fora 
rolling pin to oll oat the bannock. AC this point, 
‘mos sdenly ws not hungry and excused himself 
‘saying that be could not spend any more time om the 
‘a. He left the house witha feling of rele, 

Tehas been said that sometimes some of the early 
day buter ended up as axe grease, Because it had 
been kept for long periods of time without proper 
cooling methods and became rancid. Ie did not ake 
“aly settlers long to Find cooling methods, such a8 
trate orhanging containers down a water well. Some 
Used ice cut during the winter and sored in nla 
tunldings In some cases thisice lasted a good part of 
the summer 

The early days of raising hogs was at timese 
hilarious, and at times a disaster. One early home 
Seager had one sow and raised a few piss. His bam 
‘was attached to his house, On one occasion. a neigh 
tor called in, the door of the house was partly open 
sorte neighbor rapped on the party open door Allo 
asudden, a terble commotion seemed to break 
loose. The sv was inthe kitchen and made a mad 
rsh forthe door, with the kitchen able on her back. 
She deposited the table against the door jamb and 


took off forthe wide open spaces! The owner being 
fa, the neighbor just went om his way witha very 
Iilaious story. 

There was one young farmer who had become 
quite Tage hog raiser His hops were allowed (0 
foum at il. He did have his wifes garden well 
fenced, but the hogs hid the ran ofthe Farm, being 
fed twice day in troughs situated in the barnyard 
This young family also milked afew cows, geting 
five-gallon can of cream in four or five muilkings, 
This cream was always allowed to become sou, 
‘making ta No.1 grade. whereas sweet eream would 
trade table or special, However they had no cooling 
facts setup so they left the five gallon ean tthe 
«ream spout ofthe separator for two days and then 
‘shipped or hauled to the creamer. This cream spa 
‘aIor was setup in a lean-o kitchen, 

During this particular night the cream can was 
nearly full of eam. The hogs roaming around the 
Yard, had somehow got the door open ad had taken 
(vere kitchen, upsetting the Five gallon cream can 
This kitchen was about 16 24 a raer large room, 
‘with abou twenty hogs and ive gallons of cream! 

In the morning on coming downstairs from the 
‘main part ofthe house this young wife jst ook one 
Took and burst nto tears, I took many pal of hot 
‘water and hours of work to bring that kitchen back 
into living shape, and I imagine that the busbar 
‘would be inthe dog house for some length of time 
an! possibly advised to Fence the hogs. 





‘Amos’ Experience with his Leg Amputation 

Alteemany years much suffering from asevere 
burn om his leg. and on consulting his doctor a 
Salcoats, Amos decided in 1905 to have his lee 
amputated. After aweck in Yorkton hospital, the dale 
forthe operation had arrived. His doctor came in 
With another doctor a drug addict, who was to give 
the anaesthetic, Amos was to nervous to nie that, 
both doctors were obviously drink, but the head 
surgeon did notice and succeeded i having the oper 
ition postponed. Two weeks later the doctor came in 
this me sober. and began the operation. He made 
Tog cuts o sever the Te, ignoring the uncontrolled 
bleeding, until the head surgeon. standing by, isist- 
thatthe operation be baled to allow the main 
faery to be ted off BY ths time a large amount of 
bow hid already been lost. The doctor then pro 
ceeded withthe operation hing 2 bone above the 
joimcand breaking the end of his knife. Athis point, 
the head surgeon tok over and soon the operation 
‘was complete 

"The los of blood during the operation was very 
serious indeed, and Amos was given up for dead, 
safer extensive pounding on his chest by the ten 








ants. This was the method use at that time to bring 
apatins heart back to functioning His wife, Mar, 
‘who had been standing by inthe waiting room, was 
«alle into the operating room. She clasped her hus 
band’s hand and called him by mame, His eyes 
Fickered and he showed the ist sign of ie 

“Two das late, when Dr. Patric was dressing the 
‘wound. be had given the patient trite pain. On 
beng asked what is going on, as he was paling out 
yards of gauze bandage the Doctor said, “Amos, we 
had given up on you, and in hase we used anything 
aailableo take cae ofthe blood, so lam aking ere 
Of that right now This all hes to come out, Sorry 
‘hout the pain." Amos was black and Be across the 
‘chest and shoulders from the pounding t bing his 
heart back to work on wht lite blood there was let 





Henry Putland Family 
by Henry 

was born and raised on my grandfather 
Baimbridge’s homestead! which I believe was taken 
‘over by my parents the year of 1899, My grand 
paentsived with my parents, Amos and Mary Pt 
Tend, unl death took thm to thei eternal res. 

' started farming this home farm in 1932. was 
hen the third generation. T started farming with 
horse power. 1 purchased my frst car in 1933, 4 
Mode Roadster, this being thought a necessity by 
Young man, especially for courting. 

Dori Borcen and [ were marred in 1938. We 
shared the old log house with my parents tthe 
1940. In 1944 we purchased a house from Harold 
(Olson, We leaded this house on bush sleighs, the 
type used in the lumbering industry. When there was, 
sient snow, a Caterpillar tractor Was Used 10 
move it tothe site where i now stands, 

During the depression years with a growing fam 
ily inwas.aproblemto makeends meet We milked 3 
Few cows, with every member of the family helping 
slong on the Farm. they became ol enough 

We have a family of fourteen, three boys and 
eleven girls, and all except Devona attended 
Dovedale school and from there to high school 
‘Some went onto higher fields of learning. Violet and 
Sandra became teachers: Fern and Janice, noses 
Kay and Gale, practical nurses: Gwen, a seretry 
Colleen, aspiring writer. All hee sons worked at the 
potash mine, Ren now farms and Dou is an aecoun 
{ant and Garnet sil works for MC 

hired ona the LMC. mine in 1957, which was 
very fortunate, as we had some very poor crops 
‘doting the early 1950's, Wet weather had water fog 
{ged much of the farmland and ou farming operation 
‘was not Bringing in enough revenue to support the 
amily started work on construction atthe Kl mine 
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site, working forthe Utah Company ofthe Americas, 
‘This company'had the contract to snk the shaft for 
IMC and also construct the mil and osher buildings 
for mining and milling. Ia September of 1957 1 was 
put to the job of running the refigeraion plant 
Which was Used to freeze the ground, to shut oa 
water inthe shaftsinking area. Much trouble was 
‘encountered in the sand and water bearing areas 
Finally sink this shaft through the Blairmore ares. 
roupof engineers from Germany under the name of 
Hanuel and Lueg Company were employe t install 
the obbing fo this shat later tis company took on 
thenaie of Associated Mining nd Constracton and 
Sill operates under this name. While employed by 
this later company I wrote an exam on religeration 
fad elds Refrigeration Certificate for several years 
Theld many different jobs while at the mine, working 
almost eight years underground and over six yearson 
‘Shop work on surface. I vas just afew months short, 
fof twenty years when Iwas retired in May 197, We 
‘ontinvedto farm through these Years with mother 
Doris and the family all sharing in the work 

Tn farming we raised a large numberof poultry 
and kept a laying flock of over 100 hens we also sok 
fags 10 commercial hatcheries for many yeas. 1 
Started with Pare Bred Barred Rocks athe age of 1S 
thisbeing my First Government approved Tock. Go 
femment Inspection was necessary in order to sll 
{gst hatcheries. In years follow we raised White 
‘Wyandotte breed which was in great demand 

participated inthe following community organ 
izations — [was director nthe Churchbridge Rural 
Telephone Co., was on the Langenburg &-M. cour 
cil for six years, was a member of the Fist elected 
hospital board of Langenburg fr two years, was an 
agricultural commitee representative on Agricul 
al distiet No. 12 during the late Walter Boucher 
Agricultural Representative days, serving as chair 
‘man for several years, was a charter member of the 
LLangenburg Fa Stock and Sale orpanization, and 
sill ama director, an have been onthe executive of, 
the Chureridge Agricultural Society for several 
‘years rom 1950 to 1980. Taso have been taste and 
‘hairman ofthe Dovedale School board several terms 
find onthe Trinity Lutheran Church board. 1 have 
been aH club leader for just over thirty yeas: also 
vasa member of the Fish and Game League, Board 
of Trade local Co-op and the Wheat Poo 

Doris has also been a 4H projct leader for 
several years and so naturally all our fourteen chil: 
tren have boon +H members, Doris taht Sunday 
‘School for many years and is very involved as 4 
lector inthe Agricultural Society and in Horta 
{ure asthe ladies do a large amount of meal tering 
inthe community. Both Deis and I were very inter 





‘sted nthe school band and di all we could to help 
long onthe Band Commitee for many yeas, 

“This is our family. Barbara (Mrs. Amold Van- 
Cueseele) in Churehbridge: Kay (Mrs. Dave 
Hamers) Vancouver, B.C: Volt (Mr, Lloyd Farm 
e¢ Marcell: Roald (married to Valerie Dressler, a 
tas teacher) farms and is a miner: Fern (Mt, 
Harold Wagner) farms NE of Charchbridge: Gale 
(Mis. Barry Stong) Portage La Pri: Janice (Mrs 
Dean Schendel) Yorkton: Sanda (Mrs, Ear Kite) 
farms NE of Churchbridge: Gwen (Mrs, Art Just) 
CChurchbridge: Dovelas (married Sandra Frain. & 
teacher) Prince Albert: Wanda (Mrs. Gleno Rad. 
thourne) farms north of Gerald: Garnet, « miner at 
CChutchbidge: Coleen at Edmonton and Devona at, 
home, 

"The hone farm. on which my wife Doris and 1 
panto spend ourretrement, is now being farmed by 
fur eldest son Ron and wife Val, this being the fourth 
ssneration, living and farming on this homestead 











John Alfred Reeves, 
bby Mrs. R. Reeves 

John Alfred Reeves was born in 1861 at Market 
Drayton, Shropshire England. He owned and oper- 
seed the "Admiral Rodaey" (pub) and Tater he 
‘managed the “Home and Colonial” grocery chain 

Tn 1908 he, his wife Ruth Anne (nee Rowland, 
sons Alfred and Rowland, and infant daughter 
Gertnide emigrated t0 Canada He eft behind in 
England his daughier Edna and three sons, Jack, 
Harry, and William to complete their education and 
prepare for an opportunity t join the rest of the 
Family in Canada 

"They arivedby tain to Churchbidge. Tei fst 
limps ofthe area was sreted by atypical, violent 
Draiie thunderstorm, Mrs. Reeves" father, Wiliam 
Rovland, was to mec he tun; however he was not 
there, s0/Mis. Reeves and the children rode out (0 
Riversdale (Dovedale) with Frank Bubnick, the tn 
smith, Mr Reeves remained in Churcbridge until, 
the next day. 

Frank Bubnick, the tnsmith, had brought a load 
cf cream in to ship to Manitoba by tain and took 
tome a Toad of empty cream cans along with his 
pastengers, The ride lacked no sound elects, Cans 
‘langed, the thunder clapped, andthe lumber wagon 
fated as it bounced over the rough prairie tail. The 
hoeses became frightened and mote spirited after 
ach peal of thunder. Apprehension and discomfort, 
‘ripped Mrs. Reeves and her thee small ehilren in, 
this swange, uninviing land, however their destin 
tion was soon reached, and «new life began 

liohn Reeves homesteaded on the N.E. 











Yed-21-33-WI, and farmed there until he retired to 
Zeneta inthe late 19308. He helped organize the 
Reeves School District which was named in his 
honor. He waste ist sereary-teasurer and served 
‘an the school board for many Yeats o follow 

Tn 194, at age 83, John Reeves passed away. His 
dtaighter Gercude died in 1905, seed thee yeas, 
daring an outbreak of Scarlet Fever 

Mrs. Reeves continued 1 live at Zeneta follow: 
ing her husbands death, She enjoyed gardening and 
‘seldom would visitor leave her pleasant homie with 
‘ut the tational “cup of tea, She passed avay in 
1958 atthe age of 82 


George Richardson 1883-1974 
by daughter Irene 

‘George Richardson was bor in 1883, in Man- 
chester England and came to Churchbridge in 1890, 
‘withhis sister Annie, andhis parents, Jo and Sarah 
Richanison, who were atraced by Canadian ager 
cles telling of 160 ares of fee land. His father, 
‘worked in the Ashbury Passenger Car Works — 
Planing panels forthe inside of railway car, His 
‘mother. Was brought up ona farm and later worked in 
her father’s green grocer shop. His. grandfather, 
George Bainbridge. had come to Canada in 1888 and 
filed homestcad on Section 2421-33 at Riversdale, 
Assiniboia, N. WT. Tollowed by hie grandmotber 
land older sister, Elizabeth (Poly) in 1889 

When they arived in Langenbure after ther five 
week jours. the found one hoe, the sation, One 
fener store and Post Otic combined, and back 
Smith shop owned by Uncle Jo Bainbridge. Their 
Fist home was made of sod and was whitewashed on 
the inside, They broke ten acres of land inthe open 
spaces, Red River ox-cart rls rosed thei land 

Two yeas later the} moved closer to the creek to 
Section 14-2133, John and Sarah Richardson helped 
form a school district at Riversdale and the firs, 
school was built by George Bainbridge and John 
Richardson in 1893. School was held only in the 
summer and teachers came from Ontario in 1912. 

‘Church services forfour denominations were 
held inthe Richardson hore, Mrs Richardson was 
‘midwife inthe distit. The Richadsons were ative 
In ocal concerts (reciting and singing) and penis. 
Cricket matches, basball and fastball were played 
for entertainment. Once a month the RNWMP pa 
trolled from Moosomin-Saltcots on horseback and 
the Richardsons would sign the patrol shets. John 
Richardson passed away in 1912 and Mrs. Richard 
son passed avay in 1906 

‘George Richardson atended Dovedale School 
and did alot of wapping and hunting inthe creek. He 
Carved the mail for Amos Pullahd during his leg, 

















surgery, The mail trip was a journey’ on Friday to 
Kinbrae, Clumber, Churehbridge. Dovedale and, 
Sumner Post Offices, They would say overnight at 
Sumner and meet the Whitewood mail driver and 
return on Saturday. They used broncos and buck: 
board in summer and toboggan in Winer 

‘George homesteaded in Kinbroe See. 10-2133 
and took up the paimting trae, painting Buildings 
nd signs with his uncle Chari Bainbridge. He aso 
‘worked many years tying to patent a stooker and 
trould maybe have been successful if the combines 
frat come ito use. Making the stook stand on 8 
fill ncline was the problem 





In June, 1912 George Richardson married Anne 
Buckle, Anne vas born in [889 Alesbury, England 
and in 191 came to Canada witha group of young 
‘women seeking work. Anne first worked in eastern 
Canad Later, she came to Manitoba, and then 1 
Saskatchewan, Anne came to wrk fr John Richard 
Son bute hal died just before she arived. George 
‘nd Anne lived inthe large new house uni all, then 
rented the farm and movedto Bredenbury where they 
bought an old store and enlarged it fo a Billiard Hall, 
and Confectionery Store. During the war and depes 
Sion, business sackened and they returned 10 the 
farm where George continued t work oa is tooker 
Ane was one of the first in the area to keep bees, 
‘wintering them in outdoor sheers. Anne dicted 
plays at Kinbrue and wok an active part inthe district, 
octal evens 

They had thoe daughters: Irene matied Edmund 
\aughan of Bangor (oow retied to Churchbridge) 
and they had two daughters, nis and Myra (Mr 
Henry Jenson) who lives st Churchbridge. Phylis 
married Herd Tatton. Marguerite married Joe 
Michell and both failes live in Qualicum, B.C 

Phyllis was the fist baby christened in the new 
Bredenbury Anglican Church in 1914 

‘George continued todo panting until rein to 
B.C. in 1956 where he but himself a retirement 
home in Qualicum Beach. He returned to 
Saskatchewan in 1968 and resided in St. Pal's 
Home, Melville until his death in May’ 1974 

‘Anne moved to Calgary with her two youngest 
daughters inthe early thirties and worked as a pact 
fal nurse for a number of yeas before retiring 0 
Vietoria in 1959. She sewed and later took up oi 
pinting as a hobby and now ives in Qualicum 
Beach 

“The following items were recorded by George 
Richardson 

Inthe carly yeas people often used big, warm fur 
‘overcoats made from buffalo, beaver, bea, wombat, 
wolf, fox, badger coon, sheepskin and dogskin 
Hats were generally a wedgestape and made from 








me ofthe above furs, o atakhan (imitation fu. 
Underwear was not heavy enough and made with 00 
rich cofton and Footwear (oten mocassins) Were not 
‘warm enough forthe severe cold weather. 

Americans ininigrated into oar distst in the 
aly 190 from Minnesota and neighboring tates. 
The taught us to have grain loose in a wagon-ox 
instead of bagging i, also to grow larger areages 
introducing crops suchas com. alfalfa, sweet clover, 
buckwheat, fall and spring eye. spliz and rape in 
shout 1910, The early barns were mostly dup-ous 
Some log. The Americans bil sis for corn and 
‘wet clover silage, They brought in beter machin 
oy 

The Americans also taught us how tsk, We had 
used snow shoes in 1890 or belo 


John Rigtin 
iy the Rilin family 

Thin Riglin came to Ontario from England in 
1892 and tothe North West Tertoris in 1897. He 
tttended Normal School in Regina and taught one 
ear at Pense. The next year he went Riversdale 
{each forthe summers of 1901-1903. 

He built a fog shanty on his homestead W 
1-21-33 W st, bute sod toot leaked so badly that he 
had o build another log hose in 1902, He maried 
Bertha Roseland in December of that year School 
ha closed early that year due to an epidemic of 
Scarlet Fever. Alter he quit teaching. he was on the 
school bourd there for a number of years a chai 
tan, then ak secretary treasurer. He Was also secre 
tary ofthe South Rural Telephone Co, andthe fist, 
Secretary of the Local Improvement District. Iti, 
believed that he was also secretary of the Church 
bridge Creamery for atime 

The Rigln family moved to Salteoats in 1928, 
where Jota passed away in 19S2and Ms. Righin died 
in 957, 

‘Menbers of the Riglin family included William, 
rank, Harold, Nellie, Wilfred, Artur and Leonard 
“They havea eft Saltcoats excep Harold who has an 
incurance agency 





William Rowland 
by grandson Chester 

‘Wiliam Rowland came from Derbyshire, Eng. 
land to Birtle, Manitoba in 1883, and then to 
Riversdale, Assiniboia, NWT in 1886. At that time 
tere were only two homes in the district, those af 
William Pieey and Ed Smith. He homesteaded on W 
1 1221-2, which was known as "Green Meadows 
Farm’, This was the location ofthe old Riversdale 
School which was fo be moved later and renamed 





Wm, Rowand — posse Mary. Jot, Bara (in 
are Hewson; Eat non Tite (vgson 


“Dovedale”. When William came 10 the distit 
carly settlers further west were getting their mall at 
Kinbrae PO. In 1890 the Riversdale Post Ofice was 
tsablished atthe Rowland home with William being 
the first postmaster 

During or just after the North West Rebellion, 
Mounted Police wer billeted st the Wm, Rovhand 
farm. They were on their way northwest arrest 

‘Almighty Voice’ 

‘Wiliam Rowland was active in community af 
fairs, He was ajustice of Peace, Secretary and Man 
ager ofthe Patrons of Industry Co-op store, which 
twas located on the rod allowance Just west OF the 
Rowland home. He helped organize the Riverdale 
School district of which he was the fist seeretary 
treasure. the postion he held for many'yeas. aswell, 
‘schuirman ofthe school board. He anda Mr White 
Ty conducted Methodist church services, frst in his 
‘wn home and later inthe school He was also one of 
the orginal directors fo the North-East Assiniboia 
Agricultural Society (ater named Churchbriee), 

‘Willan died in 1909 atthe age of 59. His first 
wife ded in England his second wife, Ellen, die in 
1890, Their family included: Rath (om the fst 
‘arrage) now Ms. Alfred Reeves. Mes. John Rien, 
(Bertha), Mrs, Allan Hewitson (Gertudel, Mes. 
Jolin Nixon (Edith. Mes. A. Livingston (Lilla, 
Son John married Gladys Mitchel and farmed in the 
Kinbrae district, Hary marred Phoebe Oliver and 
facrned the Rowiand far until 1930, Hay Row land 
was on the Dovedale School board fora ime. His 
children. Marion and Chester attended Dovedale 
‘School. Later the Rowland family moved ta Salioals 








Dovedale School Snowhouse 
by Chester Rovland 

Memories of Dovedale School bring (© mind 
snomhouses. frit was there about 1929. that we boys 


built a snow howse that most surely would have 
pleased an Eskimo. I started out asa semi-circular 
nw fort, but hiving tired of our snow Ball Bales 
‘we decided to conte the walls ina fll circle and to 
"height of about six feet, ad to put ona root This, 
‘ras accomplished and then completely drenched 
‘vith water from the pump nearby. Building materia 
‘ras plentifil as iswept in across Bil’ fed rom the 
orth and stopped infirm driflsinside the page-wite 
School fence, The older boys having taken over the 
Snow house as their own, we soon decided that we 
‘woulda build another somewhat smaller one fr the 
“male ys, This we did at distance of about sixty 
Feet or soto the first. At he frst recess ofthe dy 
tke cut transported and bull oue blocks. and athe 
Tax recess everyting got tbe Water teatpent. This, 
Very methodical and eiient procedure soon saw 
cur second efort completed 

By thistime, we us couldnt stop, sonextcame a 
tunnel connecting the to houses. After that came & 
second story forthe Fist howse and filly ie sheet 
windows, Who knows where i all may have ended 
hid not spring intervened spring and the school 
teacher She ely din’ tapprecate those houses too 
th, just may have been because we just neve 
heard the bell when we wote al inside. Nor would 
any ofthe ges dare venture into that tunnel (ell us 
“wo girls eventually ventured inside once and were 
trapped. They did ao try 2 second time. 





John Schmidt Family 
by grandson Siegfried Schmidt 

Ton Schmidt decided to Teave Krona, Russia 
beciase of threats to himself and his family by peas 
ans during the people's oppression and because his 
‘oldest son was Coming of military age. The threats 
arse from bis position i the community a8 a9 over 
Seer authority 

(Grandfather had been fey’ well edcated inthe 
Ukraine and was skilled a6 a bookkeeper. He was 
considered an aristocrat by the peasants 

"ohn and Jeanette Sch with their family of 
five children, acrved in Canada in October 1590 
afte landing in New York from Odessa. Russia (now 
Known a6 the Ukraine), Their eldest son August 
would have been about 5 yeas old atthe time: there 
were also tree daughters. Louise. Katy and Emelia 
nd my father red. They travelled from New York to 
Winnipes by tain spending the winter of 1890-91 
there, 

Because of his concern fr his eldest son's possi 
bie conscription int the Russian military, lhe time 
‘of his arival in Canada, fon sighed contract with 
the government stating that none of his sons or theit 





Fore — ts John Sri, Gut Rau). Back — 
{ixso, Fred, Aust Ate et 


sons could be drafted fr war duty. This documents 
ow in the Provincial Archives in Regina, 

Inthe spring. «homestead was filed for $ miles 
southwest of Churchbidge and they avved in Api 
1891 and commenced to build a one room shed. It 
was no easy job cuting int the stil partially frozen 
round. The shed was dino a depth of four fet 
nd rose # further Tour feet above ground. Todi 
they would be considered somentat ahead of ther 
time as this type of subterranean constuction is 
advocated by modern environmentalist 

Having no experience with farming. Grandfather 
John found thing dificult onthe homestead. Grand 
Father bad arrived in Canada with substantial funds 
(10,000), He came to lose what was then considered 
sizeable fortune by not being knowledgeable in the 
‘ways of farming. bad erops and sick horse waders. 
He passed away March 13.1900 and as buried in a 
homemade coin, there being no money to purchase 

‘ohn let, in addition tothe five children named 
earlier. two sons, Alfred and Gusta. After their 
father passed away. Jeanete and the children pulled 
together, working on he farm so that within 14 years, 
each had a quarter section of farmland to eal his 

Grandfathers death was a real family tage 
John vas S$ year old when he was taken suddenly 
‘with shear afta. August and Fred were vay from 
home looking for stayed catle at the time. Their 
brotherinaw Karl Remus searched for them for 








four days, After a hart rie. all three boys arrived 
home the momig ofthe funeral ob never learned 
[English very well but was a staunch member of the 
Langenburg Church, 

Grandmother continued to live on the farm at 








spending some time in Thee Hil 
Alberta. She died in Churchbvige in 1933 ter full 
lite at the age of 83 

‘Aust never marred: he remained a bachelor in 
CChurchbridge living on the homestead until he 
passed away in 1939, 

[Louse never marred: she kept house for August 
and later came to live in Alberta for six years sith, 
brothers Fred and Gustav and their fais, Louise 
Tived with her nieve Elvina Hildebrandt for a tine. 
and in the later yeurs sith her niece Viola Welke of 
Langenburg. She died in 1972, 

‘Katy marie Harold Smith- an Englishman rom 
Dauphin. Man, She passed away in (914 while inher 
cay 30's, Sheletttree small children, Ar Roy and 
Viol, 

Emelia married Karl Remus from Langenbare 
and give birth o Evald Gus. Art, Viola, Lily, Olga 
find Elvina. Emelia was born in 1983 and died tn 
toa, 

My father, Fred, moved out west to Alberta in 
1013, He was four years old when he came to Can 
4s, He had one daughter, Evelyn, by his first mar 





riage 10 Mary Graff and 1wo sons, Siepred and 
Raymond by his second wife. Hertha Schlaich 

Dad came fo Three Hills because there was no 
land available in the Churchbridge area for home: 
steading. While his fathers main means of tanspo. 
lation was forse and bugay the ist vehicle owned, 
bbyamember ofthe family was purchased by dad who 
out the fist trick in the Three Hills district of 
Alber. Dad fad a heart attack and died suddenly in 
1950, 

Allred marvied Elizabeth Koch from Church 
bridge and they lived on the quarter adjoining the 
homestead. They had the chien, Ella, Elsie and 
Bruno. Allred died in 1958 

Gustave was the youngest and only fur years ot 
when his Tater passed asvay. He came to Albert 
‘vith his brother red in 1913 to lend hm a hand. He 
Stayed one year and then returned to Churchbridge 
Wwhere he marsied Mary DePape. ‘They lived in, 
Saskatchewan until 1932 and moved back to Three 
Hill with son Wired and daughter Jeanette, Thee 
sa arived later Gus died ofa heart attack in 1955, 

recall Dad telling me bow his parents taht him 
responsibilty when he was a child, Dad was five 
{year old and was supposed tae tending sheep when 
Briendcame over and hey started to play, forgeting 
the sheep. When the sheep wandered ata, grand 
father asked him what direction they had pone. Dad 
didnt remember the direction they went unt after 
Considerable alk and some sign language on his back 
en 

Ed. Note: Choir practise of the Churchbridge 























German Lutheran Congregation was oten held atthe 
Schmidis home since they had an organ in thei 
home. August was one ofthe erly members of Peace 
Latheran Church of Chutehbvdge, Gus and Alfed 
participated inthe Churchbridge Agricultural Farsas, 
‘iestrs for brit periods 





George Sparrowhawk 
bby Ruth Swanson — information from son Harold 

George Sparrowhawk sas born in England in 
1866 and came wo Canada in I88S, Alter Working and 
trveling m Vancouver Alberta and California, be 
Faced inthe Riversdale area. For atime he worked 
4s 2 clown for Bamam Brothers Circus, being a 
natural entertainer 

He mared Juliana Polnicky of Riversdale, 

In 1918 George Sparrowhawk and some of his 
family went to Ausra to live and be passed vay 
there 

“Two sons, Harold and Fred remained in the dis 
trict, with their uncle Joe Polnicky. Fred. later 
farmed at Gerd 

Harold Sparrowhawk martied Minnie Swedia 
and farmed inthe Dovedale atea unl they retired in 
Esteshaey where they now live. Harold payed the 
clarinet inthe Dovedale Band for any yeas ad 
played his Bohemian imported aecordian for many 
‘ccasions als, 

“They hd four children. David, Loma. Kenneth 
and Dorey. who all atended Dovedale Schoo! 














‘The Stauch Family 

Karl Stauch was bor in Czechostovakia. There 
he owned a coal mine, Because of heay rains the 
mine became flooded. and he lost everything. He 
oughta cafe but he didn't ike the noiey life of the 
cae. so he sold out and emigrated vo Canal 

“The Stach family arived in Winnipeg in 1889 
after a sixteen day voyage, from Liverpool to 
Hala, 

“They spent the fist yearin Winnipeg. Becaune he 
could read maps. Karl Stauch was given the job of 
Taking out setters to their homesteads, He mide 
three trips out fom Winnipeg with sees for the 
Langenburg ditt 

In the spring of 1890. he brought is family out 
from Winnipeg. and settled about 12 miles south of, 
CChurchbridge, near the eek, to insure «supply of 

‘While the house was being built, the family 
stayed atthe John Bubnick home 

"Members ofthis family were: Fred, Edward and 
Stanley Stauch and Mrs. Jessie Bily of Churc 
bridge 








Wc ances. Fre San — 158, Grandeion 


Fred Stauch (by son Eugene) 

Fred Stauch was born in Czechoslovakia, not fa 
from Prague. in 1880. At the age of ane, he came to 
Canada with his parents, who setled on the north 
side ofthe Big Cutam Creek. He helped hat logs 
from Assessippi for building a permanent house and 
bar. (The house i ill standing) 

‘After 1900, he ook up @ homestead on SW Ys 
36-20-33 Wist and later bought the NW V4 of the 
Same section from John Piercy. About 1902 Fred 
Joined a brass band, a group thal consisted of mem- 
bers from Dovedale and Esterhazy districts, Besides 
the many social functions that they played, one ear 
‘hey were invited to play at the Brandon Fai along 
witha few bigger band groups, They were chosen 0 
play a few musical numbers ia front ofthe eran 
Stand. they thought, becalse they were the smallest 
sroup in number 

Th DIL, he maried Alice Bily of Dovedale, who 
vay born in I888, Other than working in the Es: 
terhary hoe fora ew months, she spent her entire 
Iie before and after marrige in the same area, 

Fred served on the Reeves School Board for 
‘many years. and was a member ofthe Sask. Wheat 
Pool since 1924 and served on the Yarbo Wheat Pool 
(Committee for many year. 

They had a family of six. William (deceased) 
Eugene, living on the homestead, maried to the 
former Muriel Park Busch: Frank (deceased); Lydia 
(Mis. Nick Pltnicove of Vancouver: Rose (Mrs. 
Neil Pack of Vancouver Island) and Stanley of Re- 
i, 

















Fred's mother passed away at the homestead 
wen his brother Car was born. Cal was Brought up 
by the Zimmerman family a Knbrae and became 
Known as Carl Zimmerman. Cael was a member of 
the Chorehbridge Bassball Team in the eat) 1900'S, 
land also a director inthe Kinbrae Nowth Eastern 
‘Agricultural Society 


Ba Stauch 

{as born in 1899 at Riversdale. N.W-T ved 
fon father's homestead aboot 11 miles south of 
CCharehbridge until 1955, when we moved south of 
Langenburg where I farmed uni we fesied in Lan 
‘genburg. married the former Lucy VanHee, sho 
had come tothe dsiet from Minnesota with er 
parents 

T was the Secretary-teasuer of the Dovedale 
School hoard for eight years and chairman a couple 
of yeas. For 2 years I as butcher forthe Beef Ring 
that was organized in 1923 in the Dovedse district, 
‘There were 20 members inthe Beef Ring with each 
cutof beef being numbered so tht a member would 
receive a different cut of meat ntl the eycle was 
Competed when the 20th animal was shaghtered 
“The reason forthe beet rng was that it gave members 
fresh meat fay regulary. as thee as no eit 
tion during the summer months. The Beet Ring 
eased to operate due to disagreement ofthe met 
bets, as tothe various cuts of meat Being alloted 10 
cach one 

Thad shares in the Churchbridge Co-op. and 
‘before his inthe Co-op elevator formed in Yatbo in 
1920, When the Dovedale Band was formed in 1923 
tee had ten members and were active until 1936, 
‘When two members were killed ina carta a 
dentin 1934, we found it dlicult to continue 

T bought my first ear in 1920. The one problem 
was driving the car in cold weather without ant 
freeze. | started farming with plow. harrow and 
Anil all horse-drawn, and a quater shar ina thresh 
ing machine 

The coming of the Potash mine nearby brought 
prosperity, employment and beter roads. However if 
Teould do it over agtin, | would have moved 102 
swarm climate! Our children are — Marjorie. Rene 
Denis, Jerome and Helen. 





Stanley Stauch 

Toss bor at Riversdale, NWT. jn 1904 and 

lived in tha area most of my life. My mother passed 

sway when I was four yeas old. When my’ sister 
Jessie (ily) got married, our home was dissolved. 

Tefthome in 1916 and worked asa farm laborer 

for number of yeas uni I started farming on my 











‘vn from 1926-1970 about ten miles south of 
CChurchbvige. I marred the former Agnes Van Hee 
fn we had five children Gertrude (Ptracek) of 
{Gerad Aime onthe home farm the married Louise 
Petracek and bas thre boys. Anthony. William and 
Gregory. Angela, Mary and Theodore. My wife 
passed aay when Theodore was a baby, 

When fstrted out farming {had a fourhorse 
uti plow and hares and hat borrow adil 0 
‘do miy seeding as many others had to do. My fist, 
trop mas oly hale, which was quit blow, with 

{bought my fist ear in 1923. The biggest prob 
tem with the car as the cost of gas and ol and the 
Tack of money to make reps 

‘We were members of the Catholic Church at 
Langs I spemt several years on the Dovedale 
School board. sx as chairman, Like my ater, Ka, 
{was a member of the Dovedale Brass Band and my 
Son Aime followed the family raion and played in 
the ater Dovedale band. Incidentally. Aime helped 
‘vith instretion fora short wile in 1968 when the 
Churchbvidge School Band was started: atthe time 
the fist band insidctor was in Hospital. Aime Was 
fon the Dovedale-Churchbridge Schoo! hoard fora 
number of years 

1am now living in etiement in sterhay. 


A. Van Hee 
by daughter Lucy Stauch 

My dad. A, Van Hee. and his brother came to 
CChurchbridge in 1916 from Minnesota ia two mini 
tration cars with horse, catle and furniture. The 
fest ofthe family came by train. On arriving, el 
tives and friends helped with six wagons (0 unload 
tnd move everthing tothe farm ie miles south of 
‘Churchbridge. Dad had ought the farm from Mr 
‘Wooley of Minneapolis, 

Dud was onthe Board of Directors ofthe Church 
bride Agricultural Society. beng Vice-president or 
‘time. He canvassed forthe fis ig Farmers’ Agr 
faiture Whist Drive eld in March, 1924, where 
prizes might have been a pair of weaning pips live 
‘raressed poultry. bags of ced potatoes and the ike 
He also was an original shareholder ofthe Farmers 
Supply Co.~ which began in 1917. He served as 
Director from 1915-1926, and its president for over 





Da farmed at that location for twenty-one years 
and when he died, my brother Farmed there for afew 
Sets, then moved to Ontario. [marred Ed Stauch of 
the Dovedale dsrict and am the only member a the 
‘Van Hee family living inthe area at Langenburg 


Kinbrae School District 





Kneae Sen 


Kinbrae School District No. 73, 
by Mrs. R, Swanson. 

‘Acconing to the Sask. Archives the frst settlers 
inthe Kinbrac are ofthe N.W-T. were the Janes Joe 
and Oscar Nixon families in 1883, followed by the 
CCaropbell, Fox, Culbert. Lindsay. Smith, Basken 
an Baugh families that same year ti sai hat red 
Basken had walked int the aca from Ontario around 
1873, bat of tis there is no writen record. The 
“Minnick family came in 1884, and the Richards 
family sited on the same section. Other eary set 
ters were Fisher, Gray, Parker and Webster fais. 

The next year the Riet Rebellion took place and 
Indian rappers stole horses and other items fom the 
setlers 

"The Indians had named that area ““Chimo’ 
rend hl), later, the soles suggested the name 

‘Lansdowne’ but found thi! another community 
had adopted that name soit was changed vo Kinbrae 
ster «district northern England. While the eatly 
fetlers were mostly of English ancestry, many ofthe 
Setlers were brought in by 4 Scatish Co. known as 
the Montteal and Western Land Co. with G. B 
Fisher ae agent GB. Fisher became the firs for 
the district in 1886, with W. H. Minhinnick appint 
teas LP later that year, anc in I88S James Nixon 
became the EP 

'W. H. Minhionic had the first Post Office rom 
1884-1896. G, Smith was postmaster from 





1897-1901, Mrs, Ruth Smith from 1901-1909, 
Guthrie fiom 1909-1018. C. M. Richards from 
1918-1944 when it elosed 

W. H. Minhinick kept a store during the fist 
years on NY 20-21 In the sinter of 1884-1885 he 
made trip every fo weeks for supplies to the 
nearest railway’ town of Whitewood, forty miles 
ay, 

‘Charles Parker had sore about nine miles east 
fn top of the creck hill, Before the CNR came 
{hough Zeneta it had been surveyed to g0 through 
the Kinbrae area, Kinbr was surveyed into village 
les, The Directory of 1897 reported that Kinbrae had 
toh Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. Henry 
Camptell was the Constable (N.W.MP), Minin: 
fick’: had lots in there also several ther people had 
bought as, but never built Kinbeae even had lady 
doctor, De L. Head. At that time Kinbrac was re 
ported wo be larger than Langenburs, 

“The early setlers had to al thee wheat to As- 
sissippi, Manitoba a distance of fort miles, to be 
‘round for Mou ina sone mill Later a roller mill 
Svas st up at Milivood, The nearest doctor for some 
years as Dr. Patrick at Saltcoats 

‘Charlie Vickers plowed a furrow from his home 
to the Kinbrae schoo about four miles) so that his 
children would not get lost 





‘Mrs. Joe Bily oclls that they used to have big 
dances and big fights atthe Kinbrae Sehoo! from 
19104946, There were also big dances and card 
partes bel atthe Tim Zimmerman home once or 
twice a week from 1910 to about 1939, From about 
19171929, they had big sportsdays, horse races and 
imdoos at ‘the Jim Nixon farm, then they started 
rodeos at what they called "Jim Zimmeeman’s 
(Creek fom 1930-1938, 

‘Oscar Nixon tells some experiences as related to 
him by early residents ofthe Kinbrac area, Whea the 
(CNecame trough Zeneta west, alot of people ofthis 
free worked on eonsivction — Nixons, Fitzsim 
‘mons, Stacks, Spence. When they went through 
Melville, Nixons were working on tht crew, There 








‘were about ninety horses being used. A bunch of 
dogs carne together there andstampeded these horses, 
from the litle town of Melville and lett the whole 
gang without hoses. The word got home here and 
ny dad climbed on a horse and took along anther 
Couple of saddle horses and went down there, He 
Figured that he rode inery miles that day himself 
Be the horses rounded up agai, 

A homesteader near the Ranch broke his quarter 
section withoxen anda walking plow: He had bought, 
two, three-year olds from my grander that never 
hada rope‘on them. He got them home, and tied 
between two tees to haeness hem, and hitched them 
{oa plom, then ture them loose and hung onto the 
handle! About that time Tobe Nixon eame along on 
horseback and followed for several miles all ver the 
{quarter section. Finally they stopped in the water 
Mike was stl with them! Tobe rade into the water 
and Said "Mike, that's no good plowing that way. 
You should put one furrow alongside the other” 
Mike suid "Makes no diference Tobe, i all goto 
be plowed anyway! 

"The Nixons used to have quite bi of work dane 
at Isadore Basken’s blacksmith in Churehbridge 
‘They did quite ot of stonework and ane time they 
were doing stonework and their hammers went dll 
Jinn drove all the way to Basken to have the haramers, 
sharpened. While they were there they got ito an 
argument over polities and got into a terrible row 
‘The next day when Jim got home, they pt the han- 
les int the hammers and started breaking rocks. 
tidn'takefong before they found out that daring the 
argument atthe shop, Basken hac forget fo temper 
the hammers, and they were in worse shape than 
before! 

Tim Nixon did alot of horse racing at Church 
bridge on Sportsdays. The flows racing would get 
Justas excited as the horses ina race, fim Nixon hid 
bought a horse andi was aad of band music. One 
time. one of Jim's boys. Bob, decided to ride this 
hoes in a ace in Church. Jim wasn't riding it 
because he knew it was afraid of band music and was 
laughing at son Bob, because he new that they had 
ride upthe street pastthe band. Anyway Bob ides his 
hoes up and down and around near the band while 
‘warming up his horse forthe race. Whea te race got 
going, Bobs horse cut in front of Jims hose ght in 
Frontot the band. Jim was so madthat Bob was afraid 
to go home tha ight. This was about 1910 or 1912, 
This same horse beat a hore from Winnipe st Vie 
en, Manicoba in 191 

‘Oscar recalls Adam Mackie a blacksmith in 
‘Churchbridge in about 1916-1924, who then moved 
to Redpath Could he ever play the bagpipes! Iwas 
please to listen to im play 

















When times got ough. telephones were dropped 
«uring the 1930% and he telephone wire was Used 10 
Tie up machinery and the 





Kinbrae School No. 73 
bby Mrs. R, Swanson 

‘The original settlers of Kinbrae District were 
sweleducted people, so on Sepember 1, 1885 the 
Settlement of Big Cut Arm organize the Kinbrae 
School District No, 73. settler and former college 
professor, Jon Richards aught the first school chil 
fren ina og granary. until (a log school was built in 
TBS. which wasn’ {satisfatory, so ater was uit 
Jin 889. His sister, Mrs. Mary Pierpoint, was ateach- 
ef, later on, Jim Nixon was the ist secretary of 
KKinbrae School, then Dave Nikon was secretary for 
about twenty years. The secretary had to go around 
to collect the taxes to pay the teacher 

Records of the eat school yeas of Kinbrae 
School are not avaiable but Clare Richards gives his 
accounts My father, ohn Richards came to the 
Kinda area from Ontario for heath reasons 0 ive 
indry,senny Saskatchewan. He was a peofessor in 8 
college in London, Ont. When he came 10 the 
Kinbre area, he became the first teacher after the 
School District was organized, He started school ina 
sranary. There were about seven of eight chien 
lose by his homestead unde started a school here 
for posibiy one or tvo summers, 1 think tht there 
vwisa goverment grant of $30.00 forthe 64800. HE 
taught for several years in Kinbrac School, believe 
that Kinbrae was one ofthe frst country seools ogo 
fon a yearly basis. The Dept. of Education had all 
Kinds of objections and sat could be done. That, 
rakes me think that it was the first to goon yearly 
basis, We were very hcky that we had alotof success 
im starting that. Several stents tht had to quit, 
school a goto work in the summer, were now able 0 
oback inthe wintertime and take thir classes, This 
seas in 1908, 

‘Records for 1923 show Clare Richards as chai 
man, George Hooks secretary and ames Nixon, C 
Prisinger a rstees. Disputes arose over the build. 
ing and contract a enlarge the school ad the barn 
0 the ustees resigned one by one. In 1928 a new 
‘School was uit the fender of $3143.00. 

In 1933 the Public Health nurse found that thirty 
five pupils ad decayed teeth, twent}-one had Un 
healthy throats, five had nasal obstructions ive with 
defective eyesight and four were underweight. The 
‘board requested thatthe government supply the nec 
essary Medial assistance or ese discontinue the 
fuses visits as # useless waste of money.” As with 
‘ter distrits, Kinbrae school board bled withthe 
problem of nox enoweh money coming in fom taxes 














to support the operation ofthe schoo! and teacher's 
Sslicy inthe 1930's. 

Tn 194, since the board had touble in Keeping 
teachers under this situation, Mrs Hokanson offered 
to teach school free of charge unil the goverment 
fant her a teaching permit. Seemingly, a permit was 
ot ranted and she taight fr two weeks only with 
1 pay, until the services ofa regular teacher were 
bane. 

Teas interesting to note that during the 1930. 
the Homemakers Club were allowed si to eight, 
dances por year, the C.C.F one dance, the Catholics 
to dances, at S00 rent per use, and thee dances 
forany War Charity would be allowed fee of charge 
(One oF more tusees were to attend each dance or 
Social and to have control of proceedings. The 
Homemakers were to provide two Toads of eit wood 
for whist dives held and the Catholics wo loads of 
‘wood for church purposes. During those trying years, 
the Kinbrae Homemakers provided some equipment 
for the school children and other stems sich as. 
piano 

Tn 1983 atthe annual meeting, Bible reading in 
Schoo! was discussed and decided thatthe Lord's 
Prayer was considered suficient. Discipline seemed 
tobe a problem throughout the years, both in schoo! 
tnd after ours. The oldschool site was disposed of 
to the Catholic Chureh for $25.00. In 1946, Dr 
Chapman inoculated and vaccinated the schoo cil 

Tn 1949 the schoo! board voted in favor of the 
Larger School Unit. The board, during the ate 1940 
snd the 1950's, had» great deal of touble in obtain 
ing qualified tachers, having to resort to Stady So 
pisos at various times, and these changed quite 
‘tien. The tustes changed quite often too because 
‘of Frustration and other reasons in conpection with 
the operation of the schoo, In 1963, they were not 
able to. get a qualified teacher and contacted the 
Yorkton Schoo! Unit for permission and transport 
tion assistance to send Kinbrae students to schools 
butside the district. In 1966, the bank balance ofthe 
Kinbrae School District was turned over to the Po 
tashlle Schoo! Unit, and the Kinbrae School was 
closed 














Kinbrae Teachers and School Boards 
{from records avallable) 
Teacher 

1886 — John Richards; before 1900 — Mrs 
Mary Pieroint: 1914 — Miss Whitman. Miss E 
Houston, 1915 — 8, MeDonald: 1916 — 
“MeDonald, Miss Palmer, Miss Dudley: 1917 —Dud- 
ley, Bret, Mrs, Richards, Miss Bradshaw [918 — 
Miss Ross, Miss Burke: 1919 — Burke; 1920— Miss 


Campbell, Mrs. Hickles: 1921 — Miss Wells: 
1922-1923 — Miss Wells, 1924 — Miss M. Baird, 
Miss MeKillop: 1925 — Miss McKillop, Viv 
Veinot: 1926 ~ V. Veinote; 1927 — Veinote, M 
MeLaren; 1928 — A. Harkens; 1929 — Harkens, 
Dickson, Felix Cook: 1930 — F. Cook; 1931, 
Cook. E. Kemp, Miss M. Wussow: 1932 — Miss 
Gunn; 1933 — Miss Gunn, Fender 1934 — A. 
Fender: 1935 — Miss Agnes Fender 1936-1938 — 
Miss V, Roberson: 1938 — Robertson, Miss. 
Wishart: 1939 —H. Wishart: 1940— Wishart Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons: 1944 — A. Elis, W, Pabon: 1942, 
—W. Paulson 1943 — Paulson, R. Chismas 146 — 
Rose Chisma: 1945 — R. Chisma: [946 — Chisma, 
HL Nell: 1947 — Neil, to July, 7: 1948 — 0. Novak 
Lipka,S. 8.1. Wilson 1949-1. Wilson, R, Reeves 
1980-1951 — Mrs. R Reeves, Baldwin, Males: 
1952-1983 — B, Mac; 1953 — Miss Wedin: 198 
—Wedin,E, Bozsk: 1955 —S. S, Boas, Moria 
ty: 1986 — Moriarty, G. Topinks: 1957 — 8.8 
‘Topinka, M. Bemath; 1958 —F. Welke; 19595 
S."8, Abdat; 1960) — Abdi, O. Johnson: 1961 —O, 
Johnson; 1962 — Johnson, Schaefer: 1963 — J 
Schafer: 1964 — School Closed 





Secretary-Treasurers of Kinbrae School 
District No. 73 

Tim Nixon — 1886; Dave Nixon — for about twenty 
‘years; G. Hartford — before 115; George Hook 
{916-1923; Clare M, Richards — 1924-1927: Walter 
Martin — 1928-1940; Harry Reeves — 1942-1947 








Mrs. J. Mann — 1948-1949: Ken Reeves — 
19491968 
Kinbrae Basketball 


by Mrs. Irene Vaughan 

Tn 1926 to 192% Miss Vivien Veinote taught 
School a Kinbrae. She asked the school board to 
provide some equipment forthe playground. They 
put on a dance and raised enough money 10 eet 
faskebal standards a basketball, and nets. A bas 
Ketball cour of standard size was built on the grass in 
the schoo! yard ofthe old Kinbrae Schoo! actos he 
‘al rom the Luedkes and around the comet from 
the Clate Richard farm and Post Office 

‘We had a fairly good basketball team composed 
‘ofthe older pupils i the school. On the team were — 
Lily Ea, Lillie Nison scoring), Alex Eezand Keith 
‘Amott played centre, Gertrude Nixon and Irene 
Richardson were guards. Others playing were 
Florence Richards, Joy Zimmerman, Pasy Nixon, 
Lillian Hook, Henry Isaac and Garey Amott 

‘Our recess and noon hours were spent practising 











tnd leaning to play the game with Miss Veinote 
timing the game 

‘Our school pienie was included in the Kinbrac 
Sportsday held at the Jim Nixon farm yard, Basket 
bull as oe ofthe games included i the day’sevents 
‘bl and bronco busting. The Kinbrae Basketball 
team did wel, wining 4 tophy’ which hung in the 
KKnbrae School for many yeas. Wealsohad a choot 
yell which was 

Boomerang, Boomerang Ki Yi Yip 

Kinbrc, Kinbrae, Zip Zip. Zip 

Ye have colors, brown and gold 

‘What we have we're going to hold 

Ki Yi, Ki Yi, Kimvee-am-ackee 

Kinbrac, Kine, Zip, Zow-Boeee! 





Kinbrae Church 

From the Sask, Archives we found the following 
report by Bishop Anson writen on Aug. 9, 1885: At 
Kinbre the seters had begun a itle Church. Its a 
Jog building and at this time only the sides andthe 
roof were up, ball the door was cut but no windows 
Lightand ar came rely though all round the logs. 
was certainly the mont splendidly primitive place 
forpublic worship. There must have been about sixty 
persons present 

Kina is the headquarters of the Montreal 
Colon, and I was most hospitably entertained by 
Geo, Fisher, the local manager of the company. One 
right during ths week there was frost which se: 
Vere injured the potatoes. This place, Crescent City 
‘whichis the head- quarters of the Sask. Colonization 
Compan, call ieelf a city. I consists of three 
houses, a hotel, astoe, and the house of the manager 
ofthe Company, There are ony about two Church 
Families in this neighborhood, so the congregation on 
Sunday moming inthe room ofthe hotel was not 
large. Acid ofthe owner was baptized 

"As a instance ofthe dificulty experienced by 
people in attending services in this counts, one 
Family had started with their wagon and oxen in 
plenty of time as they thought for services at nearby 
Sumner. They had not watered their animals before 
Starting out ands they passed a slough, the oxen 
took i into their heads 10 get water for themselves 
an there they stuck, Part the family walkedon abd 
rived when the service was hall ove, the rest had to 
remain to get the wagon and oxen out ofthe slough 
‘This occupied them about two hours. 

From the "Church Messenger” of 1897 we read 
— “Ina history of the Diocese of Qu'Appele 
Kinbrae and the litle wooden Church dediestedt0 
‘St Stepien wil certainly occupy a prominent place 
Temay truly besa tha this was he Fest up-country 





parish o be organized. In the ery eighties, the Rev 
1W. Bolton visited the colony from time to ime and 
took the iiiatory steps for the erection of the 
‘Church. Arailvay waste bil pasing through the 
entre of the district, and a beawiful spot on the 
banks ofa winding cesk was selected a a townsite 
and surveyed into lots. He was hee tha the Diocese 
‘ceived a rant of land from tbe Company and soon 
‘litle Church was erected. The ray went another 
vay, leaving only the Church and afew surveyor’ 
posts 


North East Assinniboi 
ciety 
bby Mrs. R. Swanson 

From the Sask. Archives we learn that the 
‘Kinbrac and Litle Ctarm Society was organized in 
1884, shorty after the fist setles came into the 
area, Teheld shows for about three yeas fo which the 
Monivea and Wester Land Co, contited finan 
cially. James Nikon (as treasurer and W. H. Mish 
hick (as secretary) were instrumental in organizing 
the North East Assinniboia Agricultural Society and 
ingettng the Kinbrae and Lil Cut Arm Society to 
change is name and to transfer is membership and 
funds over otis new organization. The new Society 
spplied in. Apni 887 to be incorporated as pet 
‘ordinance No. 8 of 1886 and received its charter in 
‘ay, ISHS, ith lames Nixon as president, mes 
Sumner a8 Ist Viee. A. Thompson as 2nd Vice 
president, TR. Philbin as secretary and Geo. Smith 
Estreauter with James Baldwin, Won. Collie, Wr, 
CCosgrave, Thos. Dobson, Robert Park, CH. Parker 
Jno. Reed, Wm, Rowland, Julius Vass and Ino. 
‘Veale a directors. This charter includes tsenships 
NIB (bounded by the Qu'Appele River, 19A, 20, 
21, 22and 23, Ranges 31, 32,33 west of Ist and 2nd 
meridians. 

There are very few records ofthe early activites 
ofthis Society. however the minutes of March, 1899 
Show tha the twelfth anual meeting ofthe Society 
twas held at Kinbrae School with Tift}-one paid up 
Inembers. Begining in 1899, shows were held a 
Chutehbridee 

Tair books available show James Nixon as Secre 
tary-treacurer from 1892-1903, presidents were: 1892 
WiC, Baugh, 1893 — C.F Zimmerman, 1894 
and 1895 —W. Hl. Minhinnick, 1996-1898 —~ F 
Basken, 1899 —Jos. Hornet. The North Eat Assin 
niboia Agric. Society was changed to the Church 
bridge Aerie. Society in 1908 and is dealt with, 
chewhere. 

Clare Richards, in an interview, describes the 
Agricultural Fairs: In connection withthe North East, 
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Assinniboia Agricultural Society Firs, the “Chrys 
tal Palace” a twas known at Kinbrae,consisied of 
branches of tes to make a sun-shadeT was about 
twenty fet square and it had a counter on the inside 
‘of rough boards where they showed vegetables and 
things ofthat kin. twas stuated quite close to the 
Kinbra School. It as open tothe weather and twas 
Fenewedevery year withnew branches to make a sun 
‘ade. I don’t knos why it was called the Chrystal 
Palace, The school was used when frained. Ie was 
‘only summer schoo in those days, of course the fait 
‘va in fal. There were quite afew exhibits and there 
twas some very good stock in those days, Horses and 
atl, had the bulk of prizes. don’t remember how 
‘twas financed, Tere were saddle lasses, and nots 
‘many hamess classes in those days. But there were 
‘ome very good cae, and some were brought quite 















Spoctnd Prizes, 








1 distance to show at tht fair, probably registered 
animals. ¥ cant ell you about fades Randwork. 1 
don’ tknow why i was moved to Churchbridge un 
less the town was able 10 





Rodeos were not held withthe fai James Nixon 
held Rodeo contests on his farm later. The came & 
Teng way Tor these rodeos, there was a prize money 
fori. Harness rac, running race ad eo, 








| remember taking part in Churchbridge on a 
CCalathumpian Procession. What is that? You ty 0 
represent a public Figure or something. I remember 
that a young fellow and myself represented Pal 
Krueger and his wife, Paul Krueger of South Afica, 
Tight after the Boer War) T remember Jim Nixon 
being in that and he had quite adess-up and be ad a 
hay-knife a a sword. There was another couple with 











fork with one prong on it, with an oldhay rake anda 
pony and 2 youngster siting on the seat anything 
‘hat was out ofthe ordinary Was represented in the 
parade. Bert Lewarton was a clown. This Was M0 
Competition, it was just an atrcton, lke piene 
‘There were ft of diferent figures represented there 

‘oc anything out ofthe ondary, believe this was 
‘onthe dof July | showed horses at Churhbidee. 1 
hid @ Clydesdale Stallion which I showed in Chueh 
bridge and. Atwater, in 1920 for which I received & 
<iploma with pictures ofthe heavy drat breeds rep 
resented, awarded by the Sask. Horsebreeders Av 
soc. I remember competing in the harness css the 
_eneral purpose team and the democrat classes fora 
couple of yeas anyway. 1 sold my stalin there, in 
the 1920's: Clarence Anderson, E-E-K. and ERK 
‘were ditecoes at that time. I remember they showed 
Red Poll Cate. Oscar Olson was secretary at hat 
time for number of yeas, about 1914-1917. 

T got my frst carn 1917 twas a single cylinder, 
no top, no doors. It was quite a novel. Some of the 
pssenge ina horse-drawn rigs were worse to et bY 
With the ear, than ‘the hoses? [remember saying 

whoa” the first time that I came to eae, but 

nothing happened and went sighton through, Luck 
ily it was a Single wire so did lithe damage 

This is a sketchy History of Kinbrae Dist 
Since this district is covered in more detail in the 
Bredenbury History Book, itis not the intention to 
repeat there, 




















Polar Star Ranch Main Yar, 
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‘The Polar Star Ranch 
by Mrs. R. Swanson 

One of the most fascinating ventures in 
Saskatchewan's history was the Polar Star Ranch, 
Which touched the lives of hundreds of people torn 
Winnipeg to he USA, from new immigrants into 
vwestem Canada 10 the many residents of the sur 
rounding area It vas a boon fo some —atagedy 10 
bothers. Its nucleus was established on NW 
34-20-1-Wis, about two miles noth ofthe hart of 
Zeneta. to Kinbrae and reached the extreme south 
‘west fringe ofthe Churchbridge shopping area. 

1n 1903, FA. Bean and Co.. an American from 
Minneapolis, and an owner of Robin Hood Four 
Mills with a mill at Moose Ja, bought a large num 
ber of sections of land inthe Zenela-Kinbrae ea 
from the Montreal Western Land Co. This was a 
blanke sie to Bean and Co for about $5 an ere for 
the amount of land that this Compeny owned or 
claimed 

The two and a half Polar Star Ranch house was 
but in 1904 (28x40). Knapp and Fase, son-in-law 
‘of FA. Bean, came up to supervise the Ranch, 
Kapp lived here for soe time 

Frank and Oscar Bean bought grain atthe Win 
nipeg Grain Exchange, They also bought and 91d, 
land in the Ranch are, 











Clare Richards of Kinbrae, recalls that he had 
homestead onthe same section asthe main Ranch 
bwilings were on. He sod his quater to Bean and 
Co. —"as it wasn't much good as that company 
‘owned all the land around and they wanted $40 an 
acre for the lad they sold, 501 dit buy, but sold 
fut wo them, 

“The shortage of water forthe people working 
forthe Ranch was their biggest problem. The ma 
ages promised them wells but Very few got them, 
They took ther catle Yo the eek, melted snow of 
4id without. Atthe Ranch they had open sheds and 
they had two teans drawing fed to these sheds and 
‘ate runing lose think thatthe Ranch had about 
fourhundred cate. Septicemia was prety bad about 
that time and they didn't vaccinate soon enough, 
They had dea cid piled up in ples in he sping, 1 
believe hat the Ranch fost abou al thecal rom 
this outbreak 

“The Ranch pl about $3 an acre to have people 
come and break land. A. number of people tom 
CChurchbvidge came to break land and camped oe 
boarded out. The Ranch paid cash and tha Was 
scarce at that time. this way the Ranch put money 
int the hands of numberof farmers starting up. 

"Mr. Bean came up fo farm only occasionally in 
the summertime. 

Jim Townes who came into the district about 1900 
and homesteaded about thee miles north of Zeneta, 
land Mrs. Joe Bly, who worked as cook's assistant 
have ths account ofthe Pola Star Ranch 

‘One ofthe main projects ofthe Ranch was to 
row oa’ forthe Robin Hood mill at Moose fn 
hich the Bean family had an interest. Bean and Co, 
also bought and sold land. They brought in several 
buyers from the USA. Many of the people who 
‘bought land, were not satisfied and after a year or 
two. went back tothe USA. The Ranch owned be- 
teen teny-fveto they section flan. The barn 
‘vas Targe (about 100328) and they had over ity 
‘working horses. They had their own blacksmith and 
harness-maker They ada pig barn with igs all he 
year around, anda cow bara to house about eighty 
‘cows. Thee were two steamer outs, ater a Reeves 
‘engine (old Suzy) that would pull about en plows 

Ip harvest time there were about one hundred 
men working there, man were aso hited t g0 out 
Fencing and to work the fel. Wages were $25 for 
men and S15 for women per month. They had three 
Jong bunk houses and another large building known 
asthe Cook House. Here, in harvest ime, four long 
{ables were setup at night serve breakfast between 
S and 6 am. for 80-100 men, Lanch was served at 
8.303.m. inert noon, lunch at 330 pm. suppe 
16 pm. and lunch again at 9.30 pm. In the ely 








Years the men were called to meals by striking a 
‘ircuar saw witha hammer Later, large bell as 
used. This bell is now in Esterhazy museum, 

‘They butchered a beef every week and each 
spring twelve 10 fifteen pigs were butchered at one 
me to prepare meat forthe summer. An extra use 
‘ras then found for the Case steamer. Steam was used 
for scalding the pigs by letting stam out through the 
valves and hose. Tis did aquick and thorough job ot 
scalding. Atone time the Ranch boasted twenty-six 
milk cows and one hundred and forty horses. Mach 
ofthe Ranch land was broke using horses for power 
The ranch land had many sloughs, which with the 
rin, atracted many wild geese during wet years 
Mr. Bean had frends in Ontario who came oat t0 
hunt geese atthe Ranch. 

In 1915 the Intemational Harvester Co, put out 
field tractor called the 10-20 Titan, which operated 
‘on kerosene, The Ranch eventually bought twenty of 
these tractors to replace the horses. This ed to many 
problems with inexperienced operators, engine tou 
‘les and getting stuck inthe mud. This inelicency 
inthe field work placed the company in financial 
Aiffcutes and led the dissolution othe Polar Star 
Ranch in the 1930 

‘OSCAR NIXON bought the three quarter setion 
thatthe Ranch buildings were on, i 1946, This isis 
account ofthe Ranch, 

‘When I bought the Ranch land wit the build 
ingson tthe old Ranch house was sil there, part of 
the old bam, a chicken house and part of 3 large 
aranary. The large house had only one ply of far 
paper for insulation and the wind would go through 
it S01 tore it down and built different house 

"Mr. Bean had the idea of growing oats forthe mill 
at Moose law, so they operated this Ranch and an 
father one at Nokomis for this purpose 

“The horse bara held thirty fourhorse teams. 
There were bans for about four hundred head’ of 
cate There was a bunkhouse, a cookhouse, a black. 
Smith shop where Jack Lily was a blacksmith fora 
Time They hired a lt of breaking done, some of 
Which was done with oxen. I think they pai S150, 
per acre. Jim Zimmerman, Charie and Pil Hall 
CCharie Dillon were some of the ones that had con 
‘rats for breaking. Later, they bought two big stam. 
for breaking and threshing, Water as always & 
problem. One winter they moved the cate tothe 
trek at Kinbrae and lost over two hundred head 
‘There were several deep wells dg and Bob Love 
punched lot more, but water was scace 

‘Arai fire went through the Ranch area around 
1912 and did aot of damage. Iteame fom away out 
west and bummed a fot of erop and lt of haystack, 
That's when they had the typ steamers. Mr. Schau, 














the manager got his tank man and filled the steamer 
tanks with water and pulled the plugs out running 
back and orth ovr te ie, but atank of wate didn't, 
do mach good ina prairie fire 

“Thelieve Henry Kata was the fis foreman at 
the Ranch. Dan Lynch was foreman for quite some 
time. He also had some land a his own, George Sage 
‘was foreman for a while then worked at Minh 
hicks Store, Other names connected withthe Ranch 
‘management were —Krinkley a seretar)), Dulapp, 
Deergrove, Humphrey. McKenzie 

‘After the Russian Revolution in the early 1920's, 


«bunch of Mennonites were brought in by the com 
pny. Some people called them "Bulsheviks”, but 
{hey were far from it, Being on the ther side. They 
had diphtheria or some ater disease, as they sere 
neatly starved and did ct have enough prope food 
Clothing or heat, so many died, That bunch moved on 
fn another bunch came later These Mennonite did 
‘ot fare much better, They to, came in poor and left 
leven more so. Everything tha they had was given. 
the Ranch who gave back astenough orthem to live 

‘My dad used to have an old crashing out with 
anold gas engine wth big wheels. These Mennonites 
fused to come along and grind wheat. They put it 
through four times and the amount that they: put 
through they midst hive been living on that aloe, 
cause twas bushels! They sidit was for porridge 
These people were very hard workers, probably 
being used to that fom Russi, but they had nosing 
oftheir own 

They let he district by boxcar on one ticket. One 
‘man bought a ticket to B.C. and had a load of 
blankets spread allover the Dox-cat. The conductor 
wanted to know where they thers were, as he was 
{old that a whole group wete to be on the tin, He 
Tifted up the Blankets and theze they were! He let, 
them go through sith only the one ticket 

‘When Grover Mayor ws the manages, on fall 
when I was sill going to sehool, they asked me to 
‘haul grain case they couldn't Keep up. 1 hale 
throc loads aday into Zena, Iwas old that they pad 
ea bushel per mile, which was about eight miles. 

‘Knapp vas the fist manager of the Polar Star 
Ranch, Abert Schail was manager about 1914-1918, 
Grover Mayor i the 1920, when he started selling 
ff some of the machinery’ and renting out Ranch 
land, and Cecile Chambers was the lst manager 
aout 1931-1934, The final sale was hel in 1934 with, 
Bert Clements of Stockholmbandling the Real Estate 
and Dick Mile finished the lst dispersal. Albert, 
Schaul vas managing the Ranch for several years 
When they were operating big and dealing in and 
‘When landbayers eame from the USA, they put on 8 








big show. They had football field, Clare Richards 
ted to play there, They also hada racetrack, Bob 
[Nixon used o race Jim Nixon's horses. Schaal used 
to bet with the Americans on the racing, He had the 
fevantiage in tha he knew the horses, but he idn't 
Know Bob too well and he took quite «beating 
Avough Bobs racing antes. They often had poker 





ames gong atthe Ranch. Iwas ol that here were 
tie Ballons of homebrew buried behind the granary 
‘on the Ranch fifty years ago and was never found 
‘One fellow traded gallon of homebrew for one 
horse! 

Grover Mayor was on ofthe owners. His daugh 
termaried Me Bean, who managed the Ranch, They 
butchered a beef every week to feed their crew. tn 
harvest tne they hal as many as ine binders work 

My aunt, Ms. Campbell old me that when the 
fa was so bad in 1918, the Jn Nixon ari were all 
in bed and she was looking after them, Mr 
MeKenzie, the Ranch foreman came every morning 
an dite chores, carried wood and water It sid 
that Mrs. Campbell helped 1 take care of seventeen 
Ranch workers down with he fu, in Nixon's house. 

People that bought land found it hard to mike 
their payments so had to give up thei land and move 
fay. When the Ranch sl out one of the bans that 
held sixteen outits, was eu in two and moved 19 
Bangor fora community hall, Ale Ervin bought the 
Ranch bell for $1 atthe sale in 1934 and let i at his 
farm unt his son recently donated itt the Esterhary 
Museum, 

ED ONDA relates: 

‘The farm that we live on, SE 5-211 W2, we 
purchased in 1946. twas part ofthe Ranch, In 1965, 
‘ny Uncle Jake Dorey (a former bank employee at 
Esterhazy in 1922) paidusa vist. He asked to see the 
basement of our house, AS the basement and the 
house is of unusual design, he explained that as a 
young min in 1922, he was invited hereto Robin 
Hood Orticial’s residence and that this was used as 2 
small scale experimental farm to develop beter 
‘rades of wheat fo milling 

The basement othe house hasan outside cement 
step entrance. Cement shelves along the north and 
South wall andacistern was located icone corner. In 
1920 this would likely have been a modera home. A 
plot of land) in the picture. was used to plant 
the different varieties of grain, which was started in 
long narrow boxes inthe basement, mich hike we Jo 
With tomato plants to-day. and transplanted co the 
Pot in front. Lalo va tol that abou five acres wa 
broke with oxen just SE of the house plot (8) in, 
picture. I cannot say for what length of time this 
tivity went om or how successful it vas, but T 










































would guess that it must have had peat significance 
regands the crops that were grown in the area. The 
trignal basement hasbeen Filed in tthe old house 
sill stands netby our new house and is in good 
repait The rool ofthe house is very step, and as 
oniginaly stood on the highest part of the yard, 
passerby could easily indemiy the Rouse fom 
Tong distance. This location is oe mile west ofthe 
nisin Polar Star buildings site andthe comer i til 
refered to as the “Ranch Comer". It should be 
‘ot that fate should vei that a microwave tower 
is placed at that eoebe, 50 it will main a8 & nd 
‘ark Yor years to come 

lady in Estethazy describes some ofthe tragic 
side ofthe Ranch ventures. "The Polar Star vas & 
definite wragedy to many people. Around 1910, 3 
‘whol trainload of American eame up farm on he 
Ranch Land, They had abit of money, livestock and 
equipment and stuck everything that they had ito 
buying land from the Ranch, They put everything 
that hey could scrape up to hang on tothe land and 
they ended up losing tall. My husbands people sure 
took a beating. They were brought up here by Mr 
Bean and they made the and deal. The family had 
several houses so they had cash to put down and the 
{raps timed out god, oo nd they pa that and they 
Sil went down. However ater people, not involved 
wth the Ranch also Tost thei and, Ge tothe ines, 
The Bean Co. was so badly mortgaged themselves. 
They had a blanket mortgage an couldn let any 
person have their land clear because everything Was 
Involved together. About the only thing you could 
‘a for them was that there was payroll and man 
could get ajo when be was hard up 

‘Some of our families lost everything and he land 
‘went backtopraine in 1935. It yas beatfl land and 
all broke up by our pares. Some Americans that 
fame up, bought land on speculation and went back 
tothe USA. They were able to hang onto thei land 
finally get their tiles. When Mr Bean originally 
tame up here, his intentions were good, but when 
Some ofthe managers took over about 1910 or s, 
they started selling land and that’s when the rouble 
Sarted. There was bttemess towards the Polar Star 
people, ofthe Families tha bought land fom them 
hoping to make a fortune but ended up in losing 
everything they had.” 

“Another lady gave this story: My ssterindaw 
‘was cook at Polar Star for many years. Althe Water 
had to be carried to the Cook’ house. The men 
‘working there al had to wash thir own clothes. 

‘One manager in 1915, Me, Grover Mayor, was 
‘very fussy when he inspected the horses after they 
had been brushed, He would come out with white 
loves and rub them over the horses. If the ploves 





























became dint, the groomsman really caught it. The 
horses atthe Ranch were always in good shape, 
Groups of men would he sent out to dig out rocks in 
the fields, These were many house parties at the 
Ranch house. They had a large room were they 
danced, 

‘Aer the First War, Me Bean convinced many 
\Winnipegersto come out. They could balan at $43, 
per acre and wheat was $2.50 per bushel and the 
Ranch sold everything on time. Machinery. horses 
an eattle were all bought on time. Tal looked 80 
00d, In the fall the Ranch manager moved ont the 
arms with large grain tank and got his portion fst 
and sometimes there was very ite left for the 
Tarmet My husbands family lost seven houses in 
Winniges that were mortgaged forthe farm opera 
tions. Some ofthe boys were atending school in the 
USA. When they came back they found thei ater 
‘was penilss, so they had fo go 10 work instead of 
going back to school 

ESTHER AND ARTHUR FORD have litle 
Aitferent story of the Ranch. Me. Knapp, who was 
‘manager fr atime had forty ares east of Esterhary 
fn had two large barns there. The Bums were store- 
houses and filled with beautiful Triture. Young 
boys would often crv! under the foundation which 
‘was about one foot high. Mr. Knapp had «rubber 
tired backboard and beatiful horses. On rainy days 
an also on Saturday afternoons, he would come ito 
Ester and ie these hoses t the bitching posts. 
(On Saturay afternoon on payday there usually was 
‘celebration in own. Arthur saw Miz Knapp many 
times picking up the young boys and give them aide 
inhi buckboatd. Knapp told him that you ean al 
‘ays tela good or bad boy by picking him up by his, 
fs. IFhe squealed, he wasnt any good! Knapp ost, 
‘limi sn'a ele accident and had ta quit atthe Ranch, 

The managers had servants in their homes and 
hud ite bells toring fr the servants, They held posh 

"High Teas” in their homes. Mrs. Schaul, a man 
ager’ wife, ha her own bank account with he name 
Printed on the cheques (Lily Holt Schau). The was 
really quite uncommon in those days, Mr. Bean 
Sometimes came up fete othe Ranch inthe fll 
shoot ducks and prairie chickens 

[PRANK PITTNER recalls that he thresh for 
‘he Bean Co, for many years and meres the land 
‘ownership change in the 19308. The Polae Star 
Ranch land at the end, was disposed of for ver lithe 
‘money. His father Andrew Pitnr, was an appren 
{iced blacksmith whe did a lot of work forthe Ranch, 
‘mostly in sharpening plowshares in the earlier years 
[Enter they gota fulltime qualified blacksmith, The 
bulk of the Ranch land was broken with team en 
ines. One time the Polar Star Ranch hands were 


























doing some breaking on some soli bushland witha 
huge steamer pulling «30 inch bush breaker, about 
three miles noth of the buildings, It was customary 
to have a man following in the furrow behind the 
plow to make sue thatthe Turow turned over props 
fly. One time as they were going along the Breer 
plow struck a rock and asthe beaker jumped up the 
huge 30-inch furrow fll back and the result was the 
‘man following in the furrow had both legs broken at 
the knces, 

Teas pathetic to see how they operated their 
tractor field work. They had half'« dozen Titans 
following each other and when one stopped, the 
whole bunch stood sil until the rato in robe was 
Fixed 

‘Atherton Bean,a grandson ofA. Bean recently 
‘wrote that his grandfather was one of the owners of 
the mill ia Moose Ja and Tater awed smal plant 
fut in Factoria, near Saskatoon, and then much 
Farper plant, hich still runing, in Saskatoon, The 
"Moos: Jaw plant processed bath wheat and oats, and 
was shutdown a numberof years a 

This then, is the story of the Polar Star Ranch as 
picked up through interviews of the various people 
mentioned. There were no reconls wailable there 
fore te information is from memory of people and 
thei families that were involved with activities othe 
Ranch, and there may be some slight difference in 
the accounts due tothe way that i afected the ind 
‘vidual. The story is given here as a mtter of interest 
ofa great farming adventure in our own area alfect 
ing the lives of many people that lived here. Other, 
people that gave similar accounts of the Polar Star 
Ranch were Mss. Jim Buxton, Harry Pte, Mis, 
Meyer, Mrs, Ecklin, Mrs. Ford, F. Appleton, Pe 
tures Were submited by Mi, J. Buxton and Mis. oe 
Bly 








Jimmy Robinson 
Jimmy Robinson, 2 noted sport-writer of Min 
reapolis has consented to have the following stores 
reprinted in this book, of his experiences atthe Polar 

Ranch, 

rived in Bredenbury inthe fll of 1919 o work 
‘onthe Polar Star Ranch, There was noone to meet us 
lat Bredenbury and no sation agent so we slept onthe 
floor overnite. Next moming 1 was jolted awake by 
the whiteshaired timekeeper ofthe Ranch, “Its five 
‘am, and we have thuty miles (0 0. 

‘When we arved tthe Ranch, in ine fr brea 
fast, the foreman wasted no time in getting down 10 
business, "We've pothirty sections oF grain to get in 
before the snow les," McKenzie grimbles. "Got 
thre steam threshin’ rigs a-going. So there'l be mo 
loafin'. But yacan pick yer job. Drivin’ team pays $6 




















2 day. Spike pitchin’ $7." 1 decided to take Spike 
Pitching: With the old Rickety Ford, the timekeeper 
hauled us five miles souh to one ofthe Bunkhouse: 
where we changed clothes and before noon sere out 
pitching bundles, There was no rest in the Bean 
Operations. Three machines whirled fom dan t0 
ark, each grinding outsix to seven thousand bushels 
of cas aday- Ducks were feeding everywhere om the 
stubble left by the binders. but got no tine for duck 
Frnt 

Then the rans came. Fortwo days we sat round 
the bunkhouse playing poker A big Swede from 
Kansas, was winning all our money. Tempers began 
to flare at the slightest provocation. One night after 
the Swede had made a big killing, hand called me 
futsde. “Did you notice anything wrong with the 
fame to-night” I hadn't and then T remembered 
that Ole always took the cards back to his own unk. 
alter the game, He was already asleep and snoring, 
Sothehand and I went through his bag: We found two 
decks with red ink spos on the backs ofall the aces 
and fae cars. No wonder Ole ick held up. We 
Woke up al the losers and showed them the marked 
cards. Ole was routed out, Woof the threshers he 
his arms while another searched his pockets and 
bunk. Out came all the money that he had on — 
‘more than (wo thousand dollars, We got our money 
back and Ole acquied Iwo of the most beat 
shiners Thal ever soen, 

This incident eft the whole camp ina surly mood 
andthe weather did not improve, Some ofthe hands 
‘hecked out, then Thad an idea 80 T went 10 the 
foreman. "The boys are geting kinda reless,”1 
told him. "Maybe a good duck diner would set‘em 
up better In this kindof weather T might as well go 
hunting. Sof you have a gun around here go out 
and knock of duck dinner for everybody.” Mack 
enzi's face relaxed a litle. ° Say, boy, thet might be 
Th ticket. 1 got an old two-pipe hammer gun here 
Have the timekeeper get ya some shells and g0 04 
|Ahand, fom Milwaukee, came along and we went to 
big slough three miles avay that must have com 
{ained hall he ducks inthe work, Webroupht twenty 
ducks back. Thee wasn't any grumbling among the 
hands after supper that night. The nextday e went 
‘ut ain a f was too wet to thresh, We basged 
dozen paiichickens, and then we moved tothe big 
slough and got two dozen ducks in less than half 28 
hour. This was October and the weather sas getting 
‘ery rough while we were out Byte time we ative 
atthe cook-shack, it was snowing so hard that we 
ould arly make ou the dak ines ofthe building. 

‘Alter supper MacKenzie called me into his big 
front room. "Those ducks the cook served lastnight, 
were mighty good,” he std. “think they got the 

















boys quieted down ite. Now how about shootin 
{enough ducks forthe other camps, 100? Might keep 
the hands on a litle longer" 

Here was an angle I hada’ figured on, “Tell you 
what" Tsui “T' get you all the ducks the three 
‘amps can ea, withsome patie chickens thrown a 
Alltask i my $7 a day plenty of shells, the old Ford 
and Barney for my helper 

“Ya gota new job. boy.” MacKenzie sealed the 
urgain with a handshake, and forthe ist time and 
only time in my life | vasa fullfledged marke 
hhgter: Tue to our agreement, Barney and 1 kept the 
camps supplied with esh meat, but aly enough fr 
fe meal ata time. 

(One Fosty moming, just before the season en 
ded, Barney and! were siting inablind, when ahuge 
Bock of Canada geese came over and settled into a 
tars, out of our range. We shot a them to scare 
them upbut they onl setled back agai with another 
Mock joining them. We satin amazement and utr 
futiy ae there was no way to get at them. We 
returned tothe marsh There we stall day without a 
foose taking to the ait. We spent the night in anther 
blind bt by this time the weather was stating to get 
prety rough and before noon it developed inte a ul, 
blown bizzard. We headed back othe bunkhouse 
How we made it back Ill never know. There wasn't 
‘ny tack o ide us and I managed to hold direction 
only by keeping the wind quartering at us from our 
backs. Suddenly, through the swising whiteness, 1 
made outa dozen shadowy forms going through the 
‘ranges antes I had eve sen, They appeared tobe 
‘eating the ground with sticks, As we Bot nearer, 
recognized several ofthe harvest hands, each amped 
witha pitcfocks. The birds, bewildered by the su 
den savagery ofthe storm, had landed in the bunk 
house yard! 

“The harvest was finished with this snowstorm, 
and so was my plush market hunting job, and within 
ft weck we Flt the Ranch, 














Phillip Baumung Versus The Polar Star 
Ranch 
(by George Baumung) 

Asteenagets my father, Philip Baumung, and Ed 
Fartey decided to go and lok for work on the Polat 
‘Star Ranch. already famous in 1907. The left Zorra 
‘on foot one spring morning. spent one night sleeping 
ina straw pile and arived athe ranch the following 
‘venlng. Both were hired forthe magnificent um of 
S25 per year plus room and board 

‘Dad's job was to be the “yard boy" and as such 
had various smal tasks to perform. He wasnt full 
_rown yet and very small boned so the men dubbed 


wes 


him “litle Philip. One jb he had to do was hitch 
and unhitch any horses which the owner wished 0 
tse. He was also to watch forthe vehicle when the 
boss was coming home, snd woold open the ete for 
him. Ashe drove through the ate he'd toss Dada bat 
‘an orange or an apple. In those days those were 
realy special treats so Dad never lost an opportunity 
to open the gate! 

Later in the year the two hited mikes quit and 
theboss began milking the fourteen cows himself for 
two weeks. One rainy mong being out ofa parties 
lar job Lite Pip stdown to elma. That id 
it He was immedistely appointed as miker and that, 
‘eas alle ad todo, However, not aniious to remain, 
idle, he'd put his hand to hep here and there. About 
1908 the big harn was built and ofcourse the miler 
vas ight there doing what he coud. He alvays 11d, 
use learned more about carpentry at that time than 
he ever did elsewhere and in ler years pt that 
Knowledge t good use on his own farm. 

‘One evening when Dad went forthe cows, it as 
raining and he became lost, He spent the night onthe 
[rire and found his way back the nextday 

He remembers one cook they had who was rather 
careless about cleanliness. He always pu raisins in 
the bread until the men discovered this was a poy to 
cover the presence of flies in the loaves! The boss 
‘vento town and brought «new cook, 

‘Out ofthe $25 he was pad he saved SIS, a great 
hop, considering a pair of overalls was likely only 
50¢, He always looked back on tat year sone ofthe 
best of his life, certainly one ofthe eases, 














‘The Minhinnick Family 
by granddaughter Mabel Casteix 

‘William Henry Minhinnick was born in De 
‘onshire, England and when a boy, immigrated to 
‘Australia to ine gold. He was very successful and 
‘ame to London, Ontario and went iat the whole 
Sale tea business ln 1871 be mario Henrietta Prk 
‘society girl who sang in the Cathedal choir. He 
bbacked a note for a friend for which he became 
responsible and hd to pa ff thus Tsing his bus! 
ess and money. 

Thay decided they could not lve in disgrace in 
London after losing everything so hey took home 
stead in Kinbrae in I887. Henrietta packed up her 
Fixe children, Elizabeth, John, Harry, Emest and 
‘Chester and fer piano, evening clothes, litle boa- 
refs, jewelry and silver and such things she thoweht 
‘he could pot do without and came west. 

‘They thought their homestead as close to the 
track but found it took them two days in a lumber 
wagon with oxen pulling to gett litle log cabin, Ik 














asa great shock to Henrietta tofind what theirho 
teas to be after the social ie she let behind 

Being the kindof people they were. they soon 
organized surrounding farmers and Henreta would 
have dances and social gatherings for which she 
played the piano and sang. Traveling salesmen and 
medicine men al got to know that while passing 
through, they could always get food and lod 
the Minhinniks’s home. 

Elizabeth vas a great horsewomen who rode all 
‘ver the ars side saddle. She alo broke the Moses 
Fiding and harness forthe neighbors, 

‘When the the Red River rebelion was a its 
‘eight, the Indians came by with their two wheel rt 
river carts with wooden wheels that made such oud 
Squeaking noise they could be heard for mies. Ev= 
eryone hastily buried all their valuables before the 
Indian's arived. The Indians wold take over the 
cabin, eat everything, tke what they wanted, ex 
‘hanged their horses fr fresh ones, tke what chick 
fens they could and maybe a cow or 0, 

Things progressed slowly and Elizabeth married 
‘A.B. Lesarton the teacher in Churchbridge i 1899 
The Minhinnicks uta fog cabin home in Church 
bridge about two miles west of Churchbridge and 
half mile north ofthe tack. The boy all marie and 
left home excep¢ Emest who marie and stayed on 
the farm uni 1929, hen he moved to Bredenbury 
Henrcta moved 19 Long Beach, California to be 
ith ber daughier in 1922, 

















Addition (by Mrs. Chester Minhinnick as told to 
Swanson) 

‘When Mis, W. H, Minhinnick came to White: 
‘wood by tran there was no one to meet her. She went 
to the post office and there was her letter to het 
husband, telling of her arrival date It came on the 
Same train tat she had! There wast man vith team 
‘of orses that offered fo take her out tothe home: 
Stead. They started out, and of course thare were 
many prairie wil, and he took the wrong tal, and 
landed ata young couple's homestead, who had just 
‘nal house. Mrs, Minhinnick had brought along as 
much luggage ashe could on her ticket, including 
‘edding, ete. She had atenseek old baby, Emi was 
to years od and nat walking yetandtwo mor boys, 
and agi ho was twelve, These people were good 
{o them and took them infor the night. The nxt day 
‘hey started out again ona ail and finaly goto their 
homestead. Here Mrs. Mlinhimick found a bunch of 
buffalo robes in the ent over poles and that’s what 
they lived im while her husband, withthe help of 
neighbors, bil house before winter sti, 

‘Chester remembered his mother telling of eying 
‘meat in that tent, water dipping fom the roof, quit 














ing on the hot fry pan and the lies taking ther bit, 
{oo Imagine people having iodo that nos! When the 
Minbinnicks moved to Churchbridge from Kinbrae 
bout 1901, they had fences right up 4 the railway 
track with ates forthe farmers to cross from one 
farm to another One day someone lt the gate ope 
and the Minnick’ herd of horses got on the tack 
Sand nineteen of them were killed or injured so they 
had toe disposed of. That was rally a great loss at 
that time 

Jick and Harry Minhinick were inthe Foss & 
Wood Machine basines in the early days at Church 
bridge. Jack went to Winnipeg and became the west 
‘em manager of Cockshut Plow Ca, He died in 1956, 
Harry went to Regina where he went into the machine 
business thee, He died in 1987 Chester went 9 
Tavermay, where e died 














Harry Reeves 
by Son Ken 

Harry Reeves was born in Brewood. 
Staffordshire England in 1893. After his parents felt 
[England for Canida in 1905, he lived with his grand 
‘mother until IH] when he also let fr Canada oon, 
his parents who were by then established on thet 
homestead the NE 














Hany and Ad Roses, Ken and Rose Rois. 





Upon arrival in Canada he began working for 
farmers inorder to lear the farm occupation. 

In 1917 he marred Ada Paget of Churchoridge 
and they began farming on their own. Their ist farm 
twas 8. Yeof 36. A couple yeas later they home 
Steaded on the E ¥ 1621-33-WI. The fist summer 
they lived ina granary while Otto Pederson built their 
house, Living ina granary has its peculiarities. Free 
airconditioning with Mis and mosyuitoes a ringe 








benefit! Sometimes making a smudge in an ol pil 
vas the ony way to get a good nights sleep — i you 
‘ould tolerate the smoke! In 1929 an addition was 
built onto the house, This house remains in use at 
present 

Harty and Ada Reeves had two children — Fa 
ny, who wither husband Walter Leaky isretired and 
fesdes in Duncan, B.C and Kenneth wha with is 
Wile Rose and chiidren Dola and Grant sil operat 
the orignal family farm. 

Community affairs offered a challenging iterest 
for Harry. He was a Kinbrae School board member 
for many yeas serving in positions of trustee and 
Secreary-tresurer Both Harry and Ada were active 
in local organizations within the community invoke 
ing the school Homemakers and church, Harty was 
ako one ofthe orginal Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
‘members. Since he was one of the first residents 0 
‘own.acar. originally purchased in 1929, he was often, 
Called upon to eer his transportation services 

Harry and Ada retired in Esterazy atthe IK’ 
senior Citizens Home in 1964 where Ada passed 
‘sway in 1978 the ape of eighty 440. 

“Today at eighty-six, Harry continues to reside at 
‘he home enjoying reasonably good health and isan 
active member of the "Golden lets". He is quite 
Independent. does a commendable job of looking 
Meri suite nd preparing his meals and occasion 
ally entertains the urge of wheeing his Dodge Dato 
the farm fora visit and a fresh supply of farm wate, 











Ken Reeves 

Ken Reeves was born in the Kinbrae district in 
1921 and has since continved olive i the commun 
ty. except for a four yeas pevid that he spent in the 
Canadian Armed Forces in Canada and overseas 

Th 1948 he married Rose Chisma. a former 
Kinbrac teacher They chose farming their occupa 
fiom and eventually fook over the family farm from 
his Dad. The farming enterprise isa mixed operation 
specializing in bee ete ith Charolais and Blonde 
D Aquitaine breeds predominating 


Ken and Rose have heen and sill are atively 
involved in community affairs. Bosh have served as 
Arector of the Churchbvidge Agricultural Society for 
about fifteen years and are presently involved with, 
the t-H Boot Club. Ken was Secretary.Treasurer of 
the Kinbrae School District for about ten yeas and 
‘was onthe Charchbrige Rural Telephone board. At 
present he i serving as SecrtaryTeasurer forthe 
Focal Wheat Pool Committee, Rose has been Seer 
laryTreasurer forthe Parkland Recreation Associa 
tion fr three years anda member ofthe Supervisory 
Commitee ofthe Churchbridge and Disiret Cedi 
Union forseven years, She hasbeen amember of the 
Advisory Couneil of the Saskatchewan Land Bank 
for four years. and a counsellor on the Provincial 
‘Council fr thee years — positions which she eu 
rently hols. 

‘The Reeves hae two children —Dola and Grant. 
Bosh are atending school at Churchbvidge. They 
five been involved in 4H, boasting several rphies 
forther efforts Dolan Public Speaking and Be, 
and Grant in Bet 





Jim Towner 
1s interviewed by R, Swanson 

Jim Towner was brought out from London, Eng 
land in 1900 to work for Bek Fox oF Kinbrae, He was 
to ge S100 for five years. In London, Jim was in the 
De Bemardo Home for Boys to which many young 
neplected children were taken to lear atadecf some 
Kind, These boss were then ent o different part of 
the world to earn living. In the forty yeas that De 
Barnaro operated these schools, itis estimated that, 
‘ver 40,000 boys were sent to all pats of the world 
Tncidently Dr Bamardo owned some land in the 
Russell, Man. area and had a lege home there for 
this purpose. Jim received a medal from Dr. Banat 
do For good conduct and lengthy service 








Jim homesteaded three miles north of Zeneta, 
eat Kinbrie 
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Landestrew School District 


Landestrew School Ni 
(by R. Swanson) 

Lndestrew was named after Landestrev. 1 Gee 
‘man village from which many ofthe original setters 
ame. Is situated about fifeen miles north-<ast of 
CChurchbrige, Landestew Post Office was opened 
there in 1892 

ny 1916, a meeting was called a the home of N. 
Treinen for tenders Tor school tobe built n the 
Landestrew area, Chairman of the newly formed 
board was Henry Popp, Seretry-reasirer was NP 
Thveinen, irdstces Allred Schaan and Aled A 
dees. The tender of $1400 fom Northern Lumber 
Co, was accepted In June « mesting washed or the 
purpose of hiring a teacher. Ik was decided tht no 
School be held at andestew tht year sine thee is 8 
School in the distri andthe teacher already hired for 
the year, so there would be na use im paying Wo 
teachers. 

In Jan, 117 ameeting sw Jon Adams chai 
‘man. it was decided that school beginon March | and 
that a lady teacher be hired. I was also decided to 
havea stable Bult and two private houses, In 1918 
[M. Met was hired to wash lors, windows at $2.73, 
ac time, light fies at 10¢ and sweep hors a 10 

In 1920 a telephone was ordered a 18 per yet. 
and request to transfer the tile of two aces of the 
Schoo! site located on NW corer of section 19-23-30, 
\Witothe school board It seemed School Furs were 
held and in 1920, $10 was piven tothe School Fair 
Committe, In 1923 a motion was made to releise 
Tina Metz out of school oe the next thee mots 38 
‘er mother sill and he father seriously sick. She is 
thirteen years and nine months and in grade sven. 

Tn 1925 a motion was made tat al children inthe 
Aistriet be vaccinated against diptheria and to pay the 
‘doctor rom the district and ha the livery man no be 
paid over nie dollars to take the doctor out to Land 
stew School three times for the Vaccinatons 
School levy that year wa S100. 

In 1926 joint meetings were held with Zorra 
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School board. Landesrew joined into the Yorkton, 
School Unit in 1953 with John Wendel as sub-Unit 
trustee In 1938 the school board held special meet, 
ing odeal with the rough and mean manner of some 
ofthe schoo children, 

Tn 1861 the board decided to have the schoo! 
closed and they asked the Yorkton Unit to convey the 
Students to Mae Nut by bus, about eight miles 1 the 
romthieas 


Landestreu Teachers (from Records) 
Landestrew School No, 3698 
I9lo— no teacher 





1917 — 1921 — no record 
1922 — Miss Albright’ 
1923 — Geo, Mayor 
1924 — Mr Wolsh 

1025 — Miss Pein 


1925 — Reckie/Miss Persin 
1927 — Miss Corer 

1928-29 — no record 

1930 — W. Miller 

1981 — Iulia Atke 

1932 — Miss Laske 

1933 — Mise Mitsehke 

[96 — Miss Johnson’ Mr. Weals 
1935-36 — no record 

1937 — Mise Anderson’, Zeke 

1938 — no record 

1939 — Sehmide 

1940.— Schmidt Miss Mack 

1941 — Miss Mack 

[942— Mrs. J Kite/Miss Merceda Lucht 
1943 — Miss Bowdsh 

1944 — Mrs, Julia Busch/Miss Era 
1945 —E, Etta 

1946 — Verna Poir 

1947 — Richard Schick 
1948 — no cond 

1949 — Iris Osborne (Study Supervisor) 
1950 — Gladys Lang Mis, Grace Adams 
1931 — 1953 Mis, Verna Pie 

1954 — Ninita Treine 

























1955 — Ninita Hane Florence Dykens 1927 —G, PoinG, Rathgeber 
1956 — Floence Dykens 1928 — G. PoitRathbseber 
1987 — Adeline Teeple 1929 — N. Threinen Rathpebor 





1958 — Florence Dykens 30-31 — A. HaaiG. Ratgeber 
1959 — Mary Pickering 1932-1933 — ThreinenG, Ratgeber 
1960 — Verna Koroluk 1936.35 — Hauta1G. Ratgeber 
I96t — school closed 1936-38 — P. Pow, Rathecber 


1939-1940 — A, Hau. Ratgeber 
Board chairman since 196(See teas Ip4la2—R. Kitz. Threnen 
I916-— Henry PoppN. Threinen 1943-1947 — A, HauiiG. Treinen 





1917-1919. Adamson Theinen 1948-1956 — R. Schaan(G. Theeinen 
1920 — Adam. Popp 19571962 — N. Kivs1957 —G. Threinen 
Is2H.1926—N. ThreineniG. Rathgeber 1958-1962 — N. Kits, Hate 





James Heaman Fred Wadngon, Csehisige 
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Landshutt School District 


Landshutt School Dist 
by R. Swanson from materi 
ina archives 

‘About 1889, a numberof families from Bavaria, 
Germany, sted in the Landshuttdistet about six 
miles west of Langenburg. The fist school meeting 
teas held atthe home of facob Voge on fan, 8. 1890 
andthe Landshutt Roman Catholie Public S.D. # 30, 
tna established, Trustees were Martin Wil, Caspar 
Buchberger and George Kerndel. In 1899, John 
Bergman was secretary-treasurer, That year gran 
was denied owing to the lack of proper equipment, 
Seals and desks. The teacher. Mis Atwater as 10 
{ake an examination in regard to her teaching ability 
tut was unable to because she contacted measles. In 
‘order for her to obtain a doctors erate. charge 
1525 would have to be pak to the atest doctor 
‘vo was a Sloat, 

1902 a request was made thatthe teaching of 
the chien be in the German language. Te school 
‘ordinance allowed the teaching of foreign languape 
by some person other than the teacher in charge ut 
this cost had to be borne by the ratepayers. who 
desired another language tobe aught 

In 1906 George Neumeier was chairman of the 
schoo! board and John Betz, secretary-teasurer, With 
Wan, Mahoney as teacher In 1912. Matt Kain and 
John Ryckeboesch were tastes: in 1918, Modest 
Yan Hee; in 1919, Michael Buchberger. In 1920 A, 
Buchberger became ruste: Dr.G. W. Sahlmark was 
inspector in 1923. In 1922 tystees were John Bere 
Iman, George Neuer and P. Bekt I 1927 Jules 
Deyeke, and in 1929 W. Bor were tustes. In [931 
the schoo! was changed to # 4914 district, with M. 
Of as new trustee. In 1937 Albin Betz, Mike Nev 
mei and Alf. Van Dale were on the schoo! boar: 
find in 1948 John Bergman and F.DePape. Thus it 
Scemed that most of the families ofthat district took 
their urn on the school board 
‘The Landshutt District (by Betty DePape Walz) 

“The first sctler inthe Landshutt dstrit was Jobo 
Bergman, who came in 1888 From Europe ringing 
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his new bride, Frances Buchberger. A year later ber 
father and family immigrated to this area, Kasper 
Buchberger brought four more 
with him, thus providing wives fr four ofthe early 
Settlers when they were old enough o mary. In 1890 
‘George Neureier came tothe dstect and the Goet 
Family arived around the turn ofthe century 

The Landshtt School ws built about 1895, and 
was used no only for an educational centre, but for 
Church services, weddings and funerals as well. Fe 
ther ules DeCorb.a pioneer missionary came from 
Kansack by dog team in winter and By horse and 
Tee in summer to minister to setlers inthe area 

















Lancenat Shoo 


‘making stops along the way. Anna Buchberger was 
the last gil to take nuptial Vows in the school when 
she became the bride of lseph Walz 

In 1905 a church and rectory were built with 
Father Pitot as reside priest. Ther the fist wed 
ding ceremony performed was for the benefit of 
August Mitscke and Frances Goetz i 1905, 

The Vanes, Ryekeboesch and Beckoretfam- 
ilies seed inthe district before 112. 
Landshutt (1985 report) 

in 1905, Father Gertsma frst built Our Lady of 
GGrace Church, On July 25th, the frst mass was 
elebrated. Ras at this mass that Me and Mis 
‘August Mitscke were united in marrage. In 1905, 











cighteen famlies of German and Bohemian na- 
tionalities passed thru the dos. Before this time 
Estechizy had the nearest Catholic church and served 
Landshat a a mission, 

‘Alera year of service, Fr Gevtsma lft and Fr, 
Pirottook over In 907 Fr Reinke came and built the 
rectory. In 910 Fr Vorst came and served uni 921 
Fe Har served here from 1921 (01925 when Fe. Vorst, 
returned 

InI917 the St. Joseph Roman Catholic Church in 
“Langenburg came ino existence. Langenburg wis 
mission of Landshut and approximately 25 families 
belonged to this congregation This church ws bt 
by Fe. Vorst In 1942, Langenburg, being larger in 
size. became the paich and Landshutt the mission 
Fr. Vorst served until 1954, when he retired. Fe 
Albers became parish priest 

‘Some of the frst trustees for Landshutt were: 
John Betz, Sf: John Bergman, Sr: and Matt Kain. 
Frank Prazma, Sr was then organist 

‘A few of the fist congregation were Mike 
Buchberger Se: Mrs. and Moe Wal; Ms. Mary 
Kammermayer: Alber Tomsha, Se Mr and Mrs. 
August Mitscke. 

Up to 1955 tis church served four generations 





Benedict Buchberger 
as told to Florence Skaalerud by daughter Phyl 
Heineich 

Benoit (Ben) Buchberger eame to Canada from 
Geamany inthe 1880's with his mathe, fates, bro 
rand sisters. They sete inthe Landshut district 
Ben went to Winnipeg and worked asa groomsman 
for Eaton's 

Ben married Rebecca Wilkinson from Ontario, 
’n1902. They ved in Winnipeg uni 1911 when they 
returned to Langenburg-Landsbut area where 
farmed uni 1944. They retired into Langenburg and 
in 952 celebrate their Golden Wedding Anniversa 











They had four daughters and one son. Phyllis 
‘marfed Clarence Heinrich of Churchbrigge. They 
hhavetwo sons, Clifford and Lionel. Phylis and Cla 
fence made their home in Churchbridge where, until 
1954, they owned w General Store, which was bought 
‘ourby the local Co-op. They moved to Regina, then 
Coquitlam, B.C. where they now reside, Paylis 
twas a: member of the Churchbridge Homemakers 
Club for a number of years, and a member of the 
United Ladies Aid 

Frances married Ed Severin of Langenburg. 
‘They lvedinLangenbure many yearsandnow reside 
in Winnipeg. Their one daughter married De Smith, 
of Wines 

‘eth and his wife, Marjorie reside in Winnipeg. 











Herb sas known as an ardent horseman in the di 

Dorothy maried Alphonse Vaneste and farmed 
inthe Langenburg aea, where their son Murray still 
farms, There were thre other children — Shirley 
(Mrs. Hubert Kohnen). Pat (Mrs, Joe Prazma} and 
Kenneth, 

“Mabel married Archie Murray of Churchbride, 
and moved 10 Invermay. Some time after Archie 
passed sway, Mabel married Robert Squire. 

Mrs. Buchberger went to lve with her daughter 
Mabel at Invermay ater Ben passed sway. She cele 
brated her 10th bicthday a Invermay’in Dec. 1979 

The Buchberger family attended both Landshutt 
and Karlsruh Schools, 





Frank DePape Family 
by daughter Betty Waltz 

My parens came to the Landshutt District in 
1912, a did the Berard Van Caesele family. When 
ny folks came they had eight children who hed been 
oem in Minnesota, and the last four all boys, were 
born in Saskatchewan, As an aside, I must mention 
‘that my mother eloped with my dad in traditional 
style, She ted a shet tothe bedpot and let here 
‘uo he upstairs window to join her satin sion! 

The DePape house near Landshutt had one very 
large room here neighbors used to gather for & 
social evening of dancing. In those days they didn't 
hire baby-sitters; the whole family. from a few 
‘months old to ninety years came forthe Tun, One 
fathering in particular stands ou in ay’ sind. With 
Floreat Ryckeboesch on the accord. the dance 
was very lively. All the children upstairs were not 
asleep and had started a Keep time to music” game 
by jumping on the beds. Suddenly a shower of plaster 
descended onthe people below and when the dancers 
Tookedup, they were astonished athe sight of alegof 
a bed projecting through the ceiling! After 2 few 
Seconds of silent surprise, the dance continued while 
Someone went to check if any kids get hurt and 19 
‘move the bed oa different spot 

‘We often heard dad tel of the day he went to help 
Emil Kaeding (a close neighbor) sw wood, The 
‘weather as mild and father Soon took oft his leather 
jacket and laid Won his cutter, When he went hitch 
Uupthe hors, the cows were greedily chewing on his 
jjket! Poor Emil was most embarrassed but Prank 
shruggcd iff with, "O, welt too warm t wearit 
row anyway and besides it was neaey worn out,” 





Alfeed Schmidt Family 

bby daughter Ella Propp 
‘Atfed Schmidt was born in 192, a the Schmit 

homestead! five and a half miles south of Chueh 





bridge. He had three brothers and thee sisters, Thi 
Father died when Atved was only nine years of ag, 
The children and the mother struggled to make 8 if 
of farming. Alfed farmed with his brothers util he 
purchased some land about one and hal miles east, 
ot home 

+e met Elizabeth (Lizie} Koch, who had come 
to Canada in 1923, and they were marred in 1926 
During their courtship days, Alfred had an mba. 
rassing experience one night while driving Lizzie 
rome from a dance in his Model T. He was very 
prov ofthis vehicle, but when one ofthe wheels 
Flew off and went rolling ahead of them, down the 
road, even yelling "Whoa. whos,” dint stop i 
‘Nes day he found the wheel in sore bushes nea the 
road, He often laughed about this incident. He ended 
lp walking his sweetheart home several miles hat 
night. 

“They moved into an old house, but it was t00 
cold, 0 they moved in with his brother August 
Duriag the following summer the new house was 
completed before the first chil Ella. was bor. It 
‘vasa cold November 30th, but Doe. MeKenzie was 
‘alll, just ashe was on bwo other oceasions when 
Elsie and Bruno were born 

Elementary education for them was received at 
Landshut School thee miles say. The er school 
‘was atwostory building where the teacher could ive 
Upstairs this wa eplaced by anew bulking 940, 


va 


(Later, when the country schools were closed, this 
school was moved into Churchbrie for # clas. 
rom, and now is used as the Band room for the 
‘choo, — editor) We recall that one year there were 
STstudems attending Landshutt School grades ne 0 
nine. Horse-drawn buggy, cutter or vans, wore the 
tneans of transportation to school. At fet the parents 
‘ook them to school but soon, the Schmidt girls 
‘managethe horses themselves, Later thre Bicycles 
‘were bought and so geting back and forth seemed 
ote than walking, i the summer: One morning 
Ella lost control of er bicycle in a gravel ede and 
landed ina ditch led with rose bushes. Elica to 
come tothe rescue, asthe thom scratched deeper 
and deeper. This caused some tears, but ater, memo 
Fies, High school days sere spent at Churchbridge 
High. 

Everyone di his share of work and joined in the 
funn the farm. During winter evenings, we often sit 
‘round the kitchen table near the cook-stove, and 
played cards. Week-ends there were many card par 
Ties oF dances combined sith pie or box socials st 
[Landshut School. These were Well tended by both 
parents and children, There were also dances end 
‘whist drives at Churchbridge. Alfred and Lizae en 
jyed dancing nd often won prize fr their ldkime 
wale 

Harvest time was always busy’ time for Atfed 
With is theshing machine, moving from place to 
Place, For us, harvest time was exciting a¢ wel 
busy, when the threshermen atived, 

‘Occasionally, Alfred id time to lad the famity 
into the Essex {0 vist his brothers in Alberta, and 
ven got0 Bani afew times. Alfedenjoyed paying 
horseshoe (the pegs were alvays up and ready for 
{ame}, ool, andthe pianoby ear. and istening tothe 
fadio. The family were members of the Peace 
tern Chur, 

Tite had many hobbies too. She learned 10 
drive the car and was often reminded of her minor 
accidents. One time she ran into telephone pole and 
another time she backed the car out ofthe garage and 
Slightly removed pat of one front wall. Driving the 
ar waka great aset and enabled her to run many 
farm errands 

The girs enjoyed sports and took part in many 
track and field days. One summer evening, all be 
cause of a sistrly argument lla threw abascal bat 
Elsie and sprained her ankle. The net day Langen 
burg bad afield day forall the neighboring schools 
Elsie was unable to participate, Landshutt schoo! 
could certainly have made more points had she been 
abet high ump and race. Paying ball was enjoyed 
at school as well as withthe Churchbridge Ladies’ 
team, One year this eam won the finals at Salfcosts 























Sports apainst the Yorkton Airforce team. This re 
sled in an invitation to the acbase fora return 
fame. We lost badly bat we hada gow time: they had 
treted us royally. 

ila belonged to the Churchbidge 4-H Grain 
ub 

Bruno enjoyed sleighing, hockey and riding his 
rmotoreycle One mishap with his motorcycle re 
filled in broken nose, Allred retired to Church 
bridge in 1948, because of ill ealth, and he Fam was 
rented out for a few years. In 1953 Bruno, with 
fathers help, started farming, two years Tser he 
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married Doreen Busch, In 1971 he sol the farm and 
‘moved to Yorkon, Elsie went io business college in 
‘Winnipeg and in 1982, she married Milton Paget of 
CChurchbrige. They now reside in Regina 

Fila, a graduate of Yorkton School of Nursing 
rmaried in 1950, Rudy Propp of Yorkton. They now 
Tive in Saskatoon, 


Aired Schmid passed away in 1954 atthe age of 
62. Lizae lived with her widowed mother in Chueh 


bridge and Yorkton fora few years, and now i living 
in Saskston, 











Liscard School District 


Liscard School District #2000 
(compiled by Mrs. E. Leonhardt from School 
“Minute books) 

The first recorded Minutes of Liseard 8.D. 
#2000 vas arasie meeting atthe A. Gillam home 
‘on SW2:36-21-33Wiston March 8, 1908, A mtion 
tras made by Simon Anderson, seconded by A 
Goll that. Thomson be chairman ofthe board. 
Tenders were put out for secretarytreasure, three 
replied: Chas. Goulding. A. Gwillam and. W 
Sarzent. Alter discussion and iwo tustee meetings 
Chas. Goulding was elected, and a that mecting he 
as authorized to secure the following supplies fom 
‘Ohisties School Supplies: comporate seal inte 
ook. 1 cash book, 2 shannon files, | pre-carbon 
Teter book, assessment roll and notices, tx notices 
and receipts. S. Anderson made motion thet $800 
be borrowed for building and furmshing the schoo 
Taxation was set at 7¢ per ate for 1908 and an 
secount was opened on beh of Liscad School 
board of wustee withthe Langeaburg Branch of the 
Bank of Toronto. One nd a hall acres of land was 
ought in the SE comer of NEV 34-21-33WIst. for 
the sum of SIS from. H. Anderson. L, Bentley was 
contracted 10 bud the school for his tender of $770, 

‘Ata mecting in November, 1908 it was decided 
that the school house was no to be used Tor dances, 
nor seats allowed to be removed. It was planned to 
Commence classes on May 1 1909 and contin unt 
‘October 31. Ata meting in January, 1909, Peter 
‘eins was listed sa trustee, (Gwillam had resigned 
cater) and S, Anderson as chairman, In February 
tectng as held at the home off. Grimsky’ and the 
board decided to advertise in the "Family Herald 
fora teacher. Secretary-iresurer now was W, 
Sargent Mr, Henley was asked to make Dackboards 
‘of 104 square ee, behind the teacher's desk, includ 
ing mouldings and chalk trough for the price of 
7-00. The schoo! was insured foe S1,000 af $20.00 
fora 3-year tem, Mr Bentley made a cupboard 4 
Feet by 3 fet and 2 fet wide for $5.00; he alo pat 
‘one shelf at each end of the cloakroom for dinner 



























pulls: he also supplied mouldings for hat and cost 
hooks fr $1.50 

School opened May 25 with Miss Laura Craig as 
teacher for $55 per month. The inspector in June 
recommended removal of barb wie fence, painting 
Of the building and the digging ofa well 

‘Galbraith was awarded the contact t dig @ 
well, 38 feet in diameter (erbbed and a circle of 
lumber every four fet, at $1.35 per foot upto 30, 
feet, then IOs extra fot after that Mrs. Garth 
was ire as janitor at $2.00 per month ih floors to 
be washed atleast twice a month and windows and 
sesks to be kept perfectly clea, 

There is no tecord of the number of pupils in 
1909, butin 1910, with. W. Squire as teacher, here 
were eight pupils. The secretary-teasurer was dis 
missed due to a deficiency of $13.77 and C. Gould 
ing was again sec-treas, Taxation for TOI was 205 
per acre, and in 1912 it was Ti again, Wood was 
$4.50 per cord 

In 1916 a barn was built by L: Bentley for his 
tender of $155, Esther Sauser was hited Yo star the 
School heater fte at 10¢ per moming. The teaching 
Year was now extended eight months. During this 




















term, one child was expelled from school, “For 
behavior and language used and other conduct ij 
rious tothe moral one and well-being ofthe schoo 

To 1917 another well was dug and a motion was 
‘made o installa pump init. tseemed tha there was a 
ew teacher each Year: School was discontinued in 
Ihly, 1918 because the teacher had been ina locality 
het ffuntile Paralysis ad been reported, In 9 
the school was open for fen months a teacher's 
Salary of S,200. A hoase sas bought fom P. Weins 
For $500 and C. Everett was contracted to move 10, 
the school site and to build foundation tosetiton, in 
a "workmanlike manner" In Jun, 1922, 8 motion 
‘eas passed to approach the teacher to consider the 
National condition withthe view of accepting smaller, 
ages forthe following year. The teacher was ap 
proached to reduce salary Tor lat half of erm which 
Fesulied in Miss M. Fox resigning and the board 
hiring Mrss Urguhart for $100 a month, Tastes 
‘were to secure furnishings for the residence as cheap 
Tyas posible 

In 1923 asessment was I3¢ per acre. Miss Jack 
son was the teacher In 1924, the Department was 
asked fora“ District Nurse". L. Everet painted and 
kalsomined the schoo! for $35.00. Out-of-disrct 
children were charged 10 per day pe family. pain 
advance. In 1926, Me Gray was teacher. Ten cents 
‘quart vas paid for milk used bythe children. In 1931 
the slary was lowered to $75 per month, asa result 
of fnancial problems in the district and elsewhere 
Library books were purchased fr S10, Salaries were 
‘educed to Se per month in 1932 and then to $40. 
‘Woon! as supped ar 30 per cord, split and pled 

In 1934 a motion was passed to allow dances in 
the school forthe pice of 1.50 wih the understand 
ing that people organizing the dance be responsible 
focany damage to property. The teacher’ salary was 
$5350 per year A new floor was lai in the School for 
$6.18 (including enty steps) 

In 1947 records show E. 3 Ptland as chairman, 
LL. Brenner as secretary and L. Sauser as teasorer 
and G- Malcolm as trustee. Teacher was James 
Montgomery ata salary of $1300 per year. Thete 
‘were 20 pupils. In 1948 and 1949 the feacher was 
‘Mrs. Edith Malcolm: in 1950 Mrs. Runa Smith in 
195} Mildred Mund: in 1952 Mire. Runa Smith: in 
19S Mrs. Sarah Hartford: in 1985-56 Mrs. 5. 
Hartford; in 1957 John Rojlason: in 1960 Mr. eis 
Beaton. In 1960 chairman was E. Leonhardt, secre 
fary-trasurer was W. Brenner and waste P rine 
with 14 pupil. 

In 1960-61 & was decided to close the Liscard 
‘School ad the pupils were taken to Churchbridge by 
cat beginning in August 1961 

The schoo! sil stands onthe original site. The 


























ban was purchased by E. Leonhardt and moved to 
their farm. and is still there including the names 
‘carved in the 204s, The covtage was purchased by 
Seamer Oliver and ssi in use 


Many were the hardships and frustrations due to 
the lick of funds and more primitive living then we 
Know today. Much eredit goes to those rave 

who back in 1908 and throughout the years, eave 
Freely of thee time tothe betterment ofthe schoo! 
We sell remember the "scrubbing bees" 10 wash 
down the walls and ceilings — those old wood est 
er could realy smoke! 














Much credit goes to those early teachers who 
sccepted postions inthe country’ schools with many 
Tonely hour inthe enter Jobs were searce and they 
accepted low salaries glad to havea job and acotage 
tole in 


Iris imeresting t0 note that Simon Anderson 
served in some capacity of the school beard from, 
1008 wnt the end of records availabe in 1934, and 
also that lake Thomson was Secretary treasurer of 
Liseard Schoo! for 33 years 








Liscard district was inthe Yoekton School Unit 
for several years and then trnsferred (othe newly 
formed Potashille Unit, 




















scar Gas 1916 Back Connie una. smo Sau 
We Rayon = Toscer Mile Pros, Rowell Sous Gus 
Prince vera Thomson. Front ~ August Zaman ‘ean 
Toren, Uber Seuss Ares Zamcow. Abert vam, 
Howard Thomsen. 
















George Alvin Anderson 
by daughter Joan 

George Alvin Anderson was born at Eleva, 
Wisconsin, in 1886. one ofthe thirteen children of 
Sever and Gertrade Anderson He received his ed 
‘ion there and helped to operate the home farm 
while stl a young boy. sometimes acting as the 
Fireman forthe steam engine a treshing time with a 
‘ew of 10-15 men 

“About 1900 Sever Anderson came to Canada to 
buy land. He farmed N/2 34-21-53 West Ist WE of 
Churchbridge uni his son, Simon arrived in 90410 
Farmtheland. Simon farmed there unt my dad came 
to Saskatchewan in 1912, bringing a car lad of 
horses and oer items to help his brothers, Simon 
and Clarence, clear lan. 

‘My dat joined his brothers on the Churchbidge 
‘Baseball Team and participated inthe sport for many 
years. The team attended many tournaments it 
Stskatcehwan and Manitoba. One ime they played 
ina tourniment ot ofthe district, The opposing eam 
‘were making light of litle place lke Churchbridge 
Coming to play there tht day. Mr. Gabe. the man 
fazer. bet them is boot that his tearm would take the 
money tht day — after the contest Mr. Garb sill 
fad his boots! 

In the winter. dad used to ski Tot, Many ofthe 
fellows got together and built ski-jump onthe Cut 
‘Arm Crek lls, 

Besides farming, dad became a director of the 
(Churchbridge Agriculture Society for some years: 
‘was oe of the original members ofthe Wheat Pool 
‘Churchbridge and was member ofthe United Fam 
cers of Canada ithe 1930. 

{1920 dad married my mother. Olive Mor, 
ww ha arived from England. My mother pasted 
"ny suddenly in 1933, In spite of this and financial 
difficulties. my dad cared on and kept house 
keepers fora few years — but later as | wan older, we 
did our own work and Kept the home together. as 
the only child. wil always remember how gentle 
and patient my dad was 

In 1974 an operation was necessary to amputae 
his righ foot. However he was ited with a below 
the knee prosthesis and managed stay mabe until, 
the last few months of is life. He died on December 
25,1977 athe age of 9 











Clarence Anderson 
{rom information gathered by R. Swanson 
(Clarence Anderson came to the Churchbridge 
area with his brother Simon in 1904. They farmed in 
the Liscard ara, and almost immodiately were en 
listed inthe Churchbridge ball team. Clarence was 
the main Churchbridge pitcher It as reported that, 


Clarence ould throw a curve that would break three 
Feet. Simon played hid base, and in 1912, they were 
joined bythe thied brother — Geoege 

‘One particular game recalled was against York 
tonin 1913, Yorkton was said tohave ada "Plugged 
team” that included a pitcher. catcher and fst base 
‘man brought in from Minneapolis, However, i id 
Title good as Churchbridge defeated Yorkin seven 
to four! In this game, Simon made 4 tiple play 
Something thats aely seen in the major leagues. In 
1915 the Churehbridge Bal Team went on Tou. They 
hired livery team of horse from Esterhazy and 
toured Binscarth, Russell. Minnedosa, Gilbert 
Plains, McAuley and Moose law —a lot more hectic 
than today's baseball ours! 

(Clarence marie the former Letie Moris who 
was born in South Wales, They had built pa beat 
Tul farm home and lage hip-oot bar, where several 
barn dances were held in the 1930s, After Late 
passed aay, Clarence remarried 

Clarence as very active in the early CCR 
movement, the Agricultural Society. an original 
‘member of the local Wheat Pool and the United 
Farmers of Canada, ¢Liscar local and director of 
the Farmers Supply Co, for many years. Clarence 
passed way in 1961 











‘Gosrge an Seon Anerson — 165, 


‘Simon and Bertha Anderson 
bby son Gust 

‘Simon married Bertha Lowe in 1908. They 
farmed six miles southwest of Churchbridge. Dad 
rare thei farm “deal Fam” ACT! they used a 
Single horse and buggy t0 £0 to town, next was 3 
Slylish op covered bupey and we also ada democrat, 
‘which consisted of double seats 

inthe summertime about vice month, we Went 

















to Round Lake, which was an cighty-mile round wip 
vith horses and democrat. Usually three oF four 
Famiies spent the day together Fishing was done 
‘vith bamboo poles. and it did't take Tong to fill, 
Several potato Sacks of ish, as they were o plentiful 
Our mothers had prepared food the day belore for a 
delicious pienie meal and sometimes we ad afresh 
Fish fr. Soon it was time to start Back home, thee 
‘were chores waiting. Ir was long, but enjoyable day 
fous 

Dad was proud ofthe watermelons they grew and 
in 1936 a pleture was taken of him holding their 
Fargest watermelon, so he could send the pictures to 
hissisterin Wisconsin to show them thar good water 
melons could be grown in Saskatchewan, 

Daring the winter thee was a weekly football 
ame at Leal Farm. led mater how much snow 
there wa, it was soon packed down by the players 

ad started buying catle about 1938. They 
moved into Churehbridge in the fll of 1942. Dad 
Shipped over 1200 stock ear loads of cattle By ri 
from Churchbridge, inthe yeas that he bought cat 
ie, He reied in 1963 when he was 80 yeas old 

Dad and mother celebrated thei SOth Wedding 
Anniversary in 1985, witha noon meal seed i he 
‘Churchbridge Hall to celatives un friends, In 1965 
they celebrated thei oth Wedding Anniversary with, 
Come and Go Tea atthe Churehbridge Hall Mather 
psced away in December, 1965, atthe age of 78. 

ad was honored t offically open the Provincial 
Bantam Baseball Play-offs at Churchbridge on Aug 
23, 1977 by throwing the fist baseball hat dy 

Twas the oldest in the family. Besides helping 
dad, also helped mother with some of her work, 
tnt sister Mabel was old enough to help. Tyemem= 
ber going to Esterhizy Floor Mill with wheat i the 
‘wagon box for Fite bags of grist flour. T made his 
trip annually, usvaly in November so the sleigh 
runners could be used. ‘There was one steep hill 
‘where Thad to wrap alogging chain around the sleigh 
runners s0 tha the chain worked like a brake for 
‘going down the hill. In 1928 I bought my fist car, 2 
Ford Ranaut 

{ matied Gertrude Kilpatrick in 1929. We went 
‘out wes fo work at Dodsland alate that year the 
Sepresson set in. I worked fr the C.PR. for some 
time and we lived at various places in Sask. and 
Manito, 

Tnouresrir years Lawrence Sauser and I payed 
the muse Tor house partis inthe Landsbut district, 
‘usually forthe sum of S150 each, We carried our 
‘ecordions on horseback, to homes such asthe Frank 
DePipes and Prudent Beckart. ete. One time at Beck 
arts where the men were having a good game of poker 
‘while theres danced, the st was passed around 





several times to pay the orchestra to Keep playing 
“another hour. Wemade a fortune n playing that night 
witha total of $24 between the two of us played the 
Accordion, ofthe drums inthe orchestra "Barker and 
Bradley" of Bredenbury forfour yeas. 

‘Sometimes whea we went tpay fordances we'd 
start out about oon with horses anda single sigh 
‘box and combine an aernoon of hunting rabbits on 
‘ur way to play forthe dance. The bushes were just, 
full of rabbits and after the hunt was over we might 
have the single box piled high with rabbit or pes, 
Dvhaps up ta thousand rabbits between the two 
Sauser brothers and myself. We had 15 shot pester 
rifles and many rounds of ammunition. x0 not t0 
‘many rabits got away” We pot so good a skinning 
rabbis that it would only take us 40 seconds to skin 
rabbit, hich was all dane before the dance started at 
730 pm. Lawrence, Hubert Sauser and myself made 
‘up to £250 a month fr three months selling rabbit 
pets at Hea piece. Elmer Sauser usually stayed 
home and setched the pelts for us. We'd have piles 
af rabbit paws about two Feet high ina corer of he 
Pig pens where the pigs had a cozy warm bed! We 
ko hunted coyotes Toe which we got $250 a pel, 
Toe foe muskras and $150 0 $7 30 for beaver I the 
righbors saa coyte, they phoned and Twas of 0 
the bunton horseback. When {was a youngster there 
‘was bounty on gopher als, Hsaved enough money 
from this to buy mse ood prof long pant. | 
just hated the short dess pans tat were worn by 
Young boys ofthe day. and was I proud of my long 
“ress pnts The Sauser brothers and Taso stared the 
idea of toboggans pulled by a horse, We built out 
‘own tobogeans and traveled all over the cour, 
tryside, each wath our own. Leven dil my courting 
With tabogean, Now we lve in retirement at New 
dort. 

‘Our family are — Doreen lives at LaRonge with 
her family. Shitly and her Family ive in Brandon 
Bevery (Weger and her fail farm out of Newor 
Barry and his family ive in Edrpoaton, Dale and his 
fama tive in Regina 

My dad (Simon) is living in Regina with his S00 
Lawrence and family. ad is avery special person 
‘very member of out family. He i alert and fll of 
humour and wil celebrate is 97th bry July 30 
1980, He used to tellus that he wanted to ive to be 
100, now his goal i olive tobe 10 yeas old! 

‘Lawrence’ married Marilyn Metatosh in 191 
They have two sons — Jeremy end Timothy 

‘Mabel married Alex Mavor in 1936, Now de 
ceased 

Evelyn marred Jim Vitosky in 1940, They ae 
both deceased. Ts children — Dolores lives in 
‘Winnipeg sity her family and Bob ives in Brandon 

















‘Tate to Simon Anderson (by granddaughter 
Beverly) 

In the late 40 and early 50s visting o holiday. 
ing with our grandparents in Churehbridge was an 
‘excting event. Grandma was always so happy to se 
ts and prepared delicious food from her huge 
arden. There visisin the summertime mean laugh 
ter shelling peas, ll games with Grandpa, going 
theca to hat drinking water from the own We 
somtimes my brothers Bry, Dale and went along 
when Grandpa was buying cate. I we promised t0 
‘and sill andbe quit, we wer allowed occasionally 
togotothestockyards to watch while Grandpa sorted 
the cattle into the right pens, ready tobe loaded nto 
the stack caso the tain tobe shipped to Winnipeg. 
Grandpa astally went along on the tain, Our eyes 
bulged when he had hisolls of money forthe farmers, 
to pick up their cash receipts later tthe house. Iran 
‘animal sol or more han expected he shared half of 
this extra profit ith the owner. 1 think thet Grandpa 
was the best and most generous cattlebuyer in 
‘Stskatchewan, In 1973 and 74 Grandpa was in Net 
orf to watch his great grandchildren show tei a: 
vyesat ther 44 achievement days. These were extra 
Special days forall us 











Edward Bentdahl 
by daughter Helen 

{Edward Bentdabl, an early pioneer of the 
CChurehbvidge district was born in Norway. He came 
‘vith his parents to Belgrade, Minnesota at @ very 
‘young age. Asa young man he moved to New Ulm, 
Minesota, where he bocame butler maker at the 
sreamery. Coming from Norway, he spoke mainly 
\Norsgian, so when he came to this German speak 
‘ing town of New Ulm he cased many s laugh While 
Teaming the German lang 

Tn 1905 he arived in Churchbridge and, together 
with Albert Quandt, brought up the first threshing 
‘outfit to the disrit, En route they stayed aa hotel in 
Minnedosa, The hotel was crowded to overflowing 
with immigrants heading to Canada. They shared & 
oom with a stranger, who also was a Norwegian: 
this thoueht he'd be trustworthy. But las, in the 
‘morning he was gone and so was ther money! 

‘When he arrived in Churchbridge it was quite & 
Hole village. There was a department store, two 
hotels, a butcher shop, shocmaker's shop, harness 
‘Shop and livery stable, Te first winter he stayed with 
Henry Karst and his nephew Herman Karta (on 
the farm home where Glenn Pederson lived more 
recently, The house was poorly constructed and 
mast a8 cold as outside 

edward’ farm was W YS of section 27, He broke 








the ene alf section except a few ares where the 
ravine went through a corer of it 

‘Recreation for them was skiing on the hls in 
Kinbrae district. twas while on one of those outings 
that Henry Karstad broke his hip, which caused him 
to limp forthe rest of his lif. Liscard School was the 
Social centre, as well asthe place of worship, Travel: 
Ting Pentecostal ministers came through at regular 
interval to serve them 

Mrs. Beatdah (nee Augusta Prince) came as 2 
young get with her family from Austria, About 911 
ihey fied from their homeland to get avy from the 
First World War 

‘Whilein Austria she went to schoo! fr ony shor 
periods of time over two yeas. Most of the studies, 
tere frm the Bible. Everyone had to work in the 
fields. Her sister May, (later Mrs. Snyder who was 
crippled since she was a teen-ager, stayed in the 
house 1 cook and sew: All he eld work was done 
by hand, sowing and threshing ith ala 

‘Young children had to herd the catle up end 
down all he ditches. There were no Tels fo pas 
ture. After the grazing the cate were kept in the 
batns. The cows were milked hee times day. They 
‘wove therlinen fabric fom Flax, and hand made all, 
‘oftheir lothes. Each man would have many shies, 
bocause they were white and they could not wash 
regularly. Washing was done on stones in the 

"The Prince family with ten children (the eldest 
sonhad come over earlier and went to Chicago where 
he spental is life came over on asnall, crowded, 
dity ship. Most people were seasick for the beter 
part of two weeks in crossing the ocean, They came 
{0 the Habersock family north of Langenburg. The 
Haberstocks also had a large family, But shared the 
litle that they had. The Prince's stayed there for 
shor time. 

‘Atte ageof 13, Augusta worked forthe Johnson 
family at Langenbure, from $ A.M. to evening 
Another hardship was the harsh winter in 
Seskatchewan. In Austria the climate was similis to 
the British Columbia interior where they grew and 
"ore apples in thee atic for winter Fora fong time 
ster coming to Saskatchewan they couldntafford 
buy any frit 

Augostamarried Ed Bentdahl in Yorkon in 1915, 
Her sister Mary bought her thre tablespoons at 
‘Woolworth’. ther only wedding present (which she 
sill has) They lived on section 27 Elmer Ellingboe, 
{native of Minnesota, built anew house for them, 
‘Some ofthe first years they had very’ good crops, Dut 
in 919 they were completely hailed out 

In the winter, Ed hauled grain to Churchbidge 
almost every da. Heed one sleigh andteam behind 











the other. There were o farms northeast of them so 
he went right across country 

1 1922 ed bought the north half of section | 
They lived all that hot summer ina granary while 
llingboe built them another house. Clearing land 
‘was extremely hard work — chopping the tres down 
by hand, plowing and pulling stumps with the 
hoeses. They worked very hard and always provided 
sell oe thei family Ed built «Blacksmith shop and 
Was well equipped. He sharpened all their 
Plovshares aswell as many forthe neighbors. In the 
Winter, he was kept busy repairing haresses forbs 
horses, forthe summer ase. Later, he owned one of 
thefirststeam engines. Alvin Boreen and Orie Swan 
Som owned the threshing separator, so between them 
they did a ot of threshing” Ed also worked on the 
South Rural Telephone lines and was a director for 

“They were early members ofthe Churchbide 
Agricultural Society. Ed was also a member of the 
‘Wheat Poo and sirectr ofthe Chuchbridge Cream 
ry. One ofthe most enjoyable features of the Agi- 
ullral Fairs then, was the competition of wel 
roomed, decorated and trained teams of heavy 
horses, pling a high box wagon ina circle. 

Several of their neighbors, mostly Americans of 
Scandinavian and German descent, saw the need of 
fan English-speaking church and Sunday school, so 
the Fist English Lutheran Church was formed, Most 
ofthe time there was nota resident pastor, during the 
Summer seminary students would come outto serve 
Fortmany summers the Bentdabls kepe such astdent 
attheirhome with n payment. Because there was 20 
‘church, several Christmas programs wer also hed st 
their home. They decorated 4 poplar tee forthe 
‘occasion with popcorn garlands and other omemade 
decorations. They thought it was beautiful. es 
pecially when the ew candles on t were lit, (though 
fly briefly because ofthe fre hazard), What atl 
the youngsters experienced! 


Being good knits inthe fall Augusta would 
‘order large skeins of woo! from Eaton's and by 
‘Christmas her own family. relatives and hired man all 
had warm double-ply mits. The family Christmas 
was alway’ eld atthe Benth home 

Augusta sewed many lovely pieced quilts. which 
are sill being used in the homes of hee tree dah 
tere and granddaughters, She was always busy ts 3 
00d housekeeper. She also raised many chickens 
and being a real outdoor woman she helped on the 
farm whenever need arose, 

‘One very cold winter when sister Marys hus- 
band, Joe Snyder, was seriously sick, she rode horse 
back across county to a telephone at the Steve 
Johnson home to call the doctor and others. At shee 











limes the two sisters would pack their children in the 
oti ofa big sleigh and visit each other to make 
‘quits andsew coats forthe families, Augusta vas an 
Active member of the Ladies’ Aid and the Home 
maker Club for many years 

Tn 1046 they sold thet farm to Bud Boreen and 
‘moved into Churchbridge for a time and then they 
moved out to Kelowna, where Augusta sil ves at 
the age of 82. 

‘The Bendahshad thee girs: Helen (Mrs. B. M 
Olson) in Charehbride: Virgina (Mis, Rae Red 
Stone) at Armstrong, B.C. and Audrey (Mrs 
Kochler) at Toronto. The Bentdahl ies received 
their education at Liseard and Churchbridge 
Schools 

Ns. Bentdah's mother lived in the Church 
bridge area for many years nti she passed aay. 
Abo, wo sisters, Mary. Mrs. Joe Snyder (deceased) 
tnd Emilia (Mrs, Adam Schvtz) now retited in, 
CChurchbridge. Brothers Philip and Otto (now de 
ceased) and Lao, now retired in Churchbidge, all, 
farmed inthe area Another brother Gust also lived 
her for some years 








‘The Lewin Bentley Family 
bby daughter Eunice Henwood 

My father, Lewin Bentley. was born in Garden 
‘cay, Minnesota in 1870, and my mother Lula Ever 
‘son was boen at Red Wing. Minnesota. in 1873. They 
‘were married in 1903 and decided to come to Canada 
Dad came First with a carload of other settlers 
effects, One person wis allowed free passage with 
‘Sich cat. especially if there were animals he car 
‘When they arived in Whitewood, dad snd his broth 
ceinsaw Henry Redford, walked across to Chueh 
bridge 

Dad. being acarpenterby trade, had no trouble in 
Finding work and in September sent for mother. They 
stated housekeeping in part of an ol store building 
belonging to B. Westman in Churehbridge. Here 
sinter Bernice was born 

“The water in Chutchbridge was saturated with 
alkali which made cooking dificult: Late, we hauled 
tater Tom out of town for cooking and drinking 

Da filed on a homestead five miles SW from 
CChurchbridge and built a small house and barn and 
dug a deep well. They moved in 1906. Here I, (Bu 
rice) and Harold were bom, Harold was an adver 
{ros child, When e was old enaueh trun around, 
hh wsed toe on his stomach and peep down the well, 
ile dad would be watering the horses. Bernice says 
She used te hold onto the skirt of his dress to kep hit 
from falling in, fr litle boys wore dresses in those 
days, 

‘One teror of the homesteaders was pai ites. 














People plowed freguatds around their buildings but 
fven then ina high wind the fire would leap quite & 
‘vith and people would have t fight to save their 
Tomes. Mysister says thatthe only time she ever a 
fourmothe in overalls was while fighting one of those 
fires, Bernice was pushing Harold the po-cart and 
‘was walking glongsie while mother and dad were 
fiehing the flames with wet sunny sacks, 

Ms father was no mae Farmer than Lam. He was 
‘good carpenter. In 1908 bul the Liseard Schoo. 
In 1911 Bredenbry hada boom and dad dida consid: 
cable amount of building inthe town a that ime 
“That summer he sold the homestead and moved into 
Bredenbury. 

Mather had been a kindergarten teacher before 
mariage so ad started ws allon the rod to education 
before we entered school Which opened in Breden- 
buyin 1912, While we vedi Bredenbury da did 
bitof inventing and secured two patents. One was a 
heater andthe other was an automatic pale. I was at 
this time that people began driving cas, and his ete 
‘nas so constructed that a person could deve up one 
Side. ll rope andthe gate would open, then drive 
thyouth and pul another rope onthe ther side 
the gle would close without the driver having to 
vt oF the cat! 

In 1916 we moved to Churchbridge. In 1927 we 
took up residence in Tntallon In 923, L completed 
my gnide 1, Bernice went to North Dakota to tain 








foe nurse, but ended up caring for our sick grand 
mother therefor several ears, In 1930 Talso went 0 
Gran Forks a attend a Commercial College to tain 
fF stenographer It was 2 poor time to train for 
fnything asthe depression fad started and it was 
Alfcue to obtain any Kind of work, so in 1932. 1 
returned to Tanallon. Harold fel elf fam near 
Bredenbury after our grandmothers death and in 
1938 we moved back there 

In 1937 1 marred a widower Albert Henwood 
from Grandview. Man, ATter he passed away in 
105k, rete ta Saskatchewan frame. ut nose 
Pm living in & Senior Citizens home in Grandview 

Mother passed away in 1946, and dad moved 19 
B,C. wherehe livedtothe ripe old age of 93. Bernice 
also went to B.C. to work and now live ina Senior 
CGtizens Home in Vancouver She never maeied 

Harold married in 1943, and in 1987 moved to 
Yorkton where his wife passed avay, shorly afte 
He later maried Elsie Karta a Churehbridge pt 
‘who was teaching at Qualicum Beach, B.C. They ae 
Stl living onthe farm near Qualicum Beach, where 
they grow nearly everthing they need for food. 
Elwood iHrold’s son) martied former Church 
bridge gir, Lillian Malcolm, and they now live in 
Vancouver 





Eyerett Family History 
bby Beryl Wiley, daughter of Mablon Everett 

My grandparents, Charles and Lostie Everett 
ume tothe Churchbsidge area in 1903 by tin from, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan with their family, Wale. 
Mahlon, Mabel. Leonard an Lewis, Hazel was bor 
4 few year late, The faily was accompanied by 
Charles father, Moses Everett and a brother na, 
Charles Langdon, whose wite followed later The 
‘Langdons remained for afew years and then retumed 
to the States. Charles took out the homestead rights 
for NE V+ Section 16-22-38 WL and received Cane 
tian Natraieation paper in 1909, There the lived 
{or many years. the children attending Liscand 
Schoo! 

“Grandpa Moses remained with the family unit 
his death in 1919 a 80 years of age, Lewis, the 
‘youngest son, passed avay asa young man in 1920, 
Bot re buried in the Chuehbridige Cometery 

‘Charles and his sons farmed and, as he as a 
carpenter by tade, had a hand in buliding many’ of 
the early buildings inthe area some of them being 
George Taylor's stone house in 1904, the PS. Hall, 
Hardare Store in Bredenbury (1910) andthe United 
(Church in Churehbridge. The Everts also ran a 
threshing crew sith the old steam engines. My fa 
tet: Mahlon, loved the old steamers, and in the 

















1980 entered ina race at Yorkion’s fist Pioneer 
Days wih Tom Inglis a his fireman, 

‘Charles and Lotte tved on the farm, then in 
Bredenbury (around 1910-1), then back onthe farm 
and Inter in Churehbridge where he operated shoe 
fepuir shop. They then lived for a few years at 
Stanrac, Sek. , returning to Bredenbury about 1933, 
‘where they spent their remaining years. My Grand 
‘mothe, Loe, passed away in 1934 and my Grand 
father, Charles, in 1937. My Grandparents were 4 
Kindly couple devoted to Family and helping wesh 
ous 

‘Walter and Mahlon Everett will be well remem: 
tered fortheirbascbll playing. 'm sure we children 
all cut our teeth ona baseball because as long as | 
‘an remember I've heard the stores ofthe peat all 
games and the teams like Chorchbridge, Russel, 
Keaton, and North Batleford. Mahlon (ny father) 
vas bth catcher and pitcher and was catching for 
Senioe Team at age 14. 1 remember a newspaper 
clipping of which we were very proud. Tt named 

‘Mul Everett as the fastest pit bll pitcher inthe 
vest His bal playing meant that we moved around 
quite a bit, as he would play ball whenever, and 
‘wherever. he could uni well up into his 40 and ithe 
trast playing, he was "umping™. He loved sports 
tnd in his ast years he never missed any event he 
ould gett or wathon TV. Ttwas a great time when 
he visited his old friend, Jim Montgomery in 
Saskaton inthe 1960’. Ou would come all the old 
ball pictures and all the games would be replayed 
Names like the Andersons, Pagets, Montgomerys, 








‘Chain Evet Famly 1213. Tp Maton, Lois, Wes 
{evan Seton Mosos (Chars lamar abel Suan, 
eso, chavs gandaupe Elana’ Sun, Le 


‘Karl Zimmerman and more, were remembered. 

“Mahon marred Ethel Love in 1916 and oe son 
Elmer Mahlon was born to this union, Ethel passed 
away in 1919, Elmer, or “Red” ashe is called, wats 
brought up by his erandparens (Charles sn Loti), 








He served inthe Army overseas and was marc 10 
Cisse Beggin Scotland in 1945, After the war he 
remained nthe Army. Hei now retired and living 
Oliver B.C 

Mahlon married my mother, Gladys Murray of 
CChurchbvdge in 1920 (dauehter of Arrow and Jia 
Muay) She was a school teacher. They had four 
children, Ruth, Beryl Glenn and Dell, Mahlon and 
Gladys farmed nthe Churchbidge area and Mablon 
‘was also engaged in road building inherent places 
‘They lived around Churehbridge (except for a short, 
time at North Batsford) and moved to Bredenbury 
in 1930, That year Mahlon and his brother-in-law 
Herbt Murray, had the contract to hat the wie for 
the fst power line going through to west of Salt 

‘Over the years he worked a different jobs and 
then forthe C.PR. Afr he retired there, he was 
‘atetaker ofthe Golf Course for Five oe sx Yeas. 

“Mallon passed away in 1966 and Gladys in 1976, 
OF their children, Ruth (Mrs, Lawrence Schusten 
passed away a Hudson Bay in 1949, leaving a small 
saugiee 

Beryl (Mrs. Ralph Wiley) lives in Saskatoon: 
‘ey had thee chldeen, 

“Glenn and his wife, Ellen live in Minnedoss 
Manitoba, Glenn as been a CPR fireman and 
tengincer for about 35 years. They had family of 
five 

Dell mari Hert Wiley and they ivan the fem 
jin the Perey district. They had five children, all of 
‘whom reside in the Saltouts area 

Waller Everett married Beatrice Gwillam, but 
separated after a few years. He lived and worked 
Inmostly as farm Inhourer) in various places, He 
Spent quite numberof his ater years withthe Glenn 
Federsons in Churchbride and later at Lodgepole 
Alberta, Atage 83 he ws stil spending summers on 
the cattle ranch in Alberta. He spent his last two or 
three years in Anderson Ladge, Yorkton and died in 
1976 at the age of 87 

“Mabel Everett married Wiliam Sullivan in 1911 
and they lived inthe are for atime, One dah 
Eleanor was bora. ‘They moved to the Stes soon 
ater Mabel passed away in 1957, 

Leonard served in the 1914-18 war and went over: 
seas 181921 he martied Margaret Hal. They farmed 
South of Churchbridge, spent sometime in Winnipeg 
during World War It and then returned tothe fat 
“They sol the farm i the early 1980's and moved to 
Bredenbury where Len worked as a carpenter until 
his filing heath prevented work. He passed aay in 
1976 the ast of his generation. Margaret stil resides 
in Bredenbury. They raised a family of thee: Don 
ald, who served overseas in the Canadian Army 











World War Il and married Mauren Salt while over 
seas, lives in Prince George, B.C. they have 180 
Chien, Olive (Mis. van Schoppe) had five boys 
Sind now lives ja Campbell River B.C. Myrtle Mrs. 
Mager Brown) lives in Regina they had two chil 
een, 

Hazel Everett lived with her parents and cared for 
them uni their deaths. She married Wiliam Wier in 
1940 un they ied n Russell, Manitoba where they 
raised their family of four chileen. Hazel passed 
ivy in 1964 jst six wecks after her husband was 
Strck by a ear and died im Winnipeg. 

Trcan say my beginnings were ia the Church 
bridge area as tas boron my grandparents home: 
stead. My mother’s people, the Musrays. also lived 
there for many years. remember bot seis of grand 
parents so well and visting their homes there when | 
fras very young the houses my own fail lived in 
find [remember starting school in Churchbridge. | 
femembe the cousins, the wins ndncles, the good 
Times. Now when Igo back Ise familiar faces and 
there are so many names [remember my parents 
tiling of SoChurchbride, celebrate Saskatchewan 
1980 and salute all those pioneers who setled the 


Churehbridge Baseball 1917 
by Gladys Murray 

‘The Churchbridge boys are hard 1 beat 
The Churchbridge boys are dandy 
‘Theres George. and Bil, Hary and Ted 
Also Cal and Sandy 
The Bredenbury bunch have come to town 
“They thnk thee hard to beat 
Bar Churchbridge boys can erick their crown 
And knock them of thle feet. 
{With Mablon to pitch and fm 10 catch 
‘They sure can beat the Bredenbuy batch 
With Katl on Fist and Cal ight fel 
‘The Bredenbury bunch will have to yield 
Third base eld down by Dahl 
Bredenbury ean never get past with the ball 
The Churchbridge boys took home the "lot 
[Also the gis who came 0 foot 
{Later Gladys marsed the pitcher, Mal 





mn Everett) 





braith Far 
(by R, Swanson) 

“The Sanford Galbraith family moved onto Mrs, 
GGaibraiths brother, Peter Weins' homestead south 
‘west ofthe Liscard School. Members of the family 
‘Worked for various farmers inthe distil 

‘A son Willam tells of his grandfather John 
GGrimsky. as Being a tanner and excellent hares 





am 


maker, Other members of the Galbraith family wer, 
George, living a Preeceville. Annie. went 10 the 
USA Lily Belle wet to Manitoba, Alfed, Robert, 
CCommoivs and Janes. They owned a team of mules 
fn when they left the dst for Preeceville are in 
the [940 they loaded their family and belongings 
‘onto wagon tnd set out with the team of mules 








sorge and Hazel Gibbs 
(rom information supplied by Mrs. Huben and 
Swanson) 

‘George snd Hazel Gibbs were maid in 1911 
owa and came up to Canada the next year They 
tought the farm near Lisard Sehool, owned by 
Charlie Goulding. (who sold out in T912 and moved 
fut to B.C), Both George and Hazel loved to elp 
‘ers because they bad no family oftheir own 

Mr Gis was mong the ist to ave a threshing 
machine, He was known by hs nighbors as being 3 
hand worker. ising very early in the morning. sone 
times to or thee hours belore other farmers. and 
foffen working on int the might 

Tn 1950. they sold the larm to Walker Brenner 
{oso sil ives the orignal home ith his Family) 
‘They bought new home in Bredenbury and lived 
there until Mrs. Gibbs passed away in 1988, having 
ha ear trouble for yes, George continued to live 
alone unt the age of 92, when he made his home 
vith the Gerhardt Dressers in Bredenbury. At the 
tge of 94, he went to 4 private nursing home in 
Yorkton, He passed away in 1979, 

Mrs, Gibbs hid joined the Churehbridge Home 
makers in 1923, which gave er an opportunity to 
met ober ladies othe ditt and for 3 years was a 
tember assisting inthe numerous community a 

















Charles and Mary Golding 
(hy daughter Mary) 

Charles George Golding came 19 Churehbrioe 
from Liverpool, England where he attended Eton 
College unt the age of twelve, when his father 
passed away, After leaving school, he Took 10 the 
Figh seas and travelled extensively, eventually set 
ting down in the Churchbidge district, 

‘Mary Elizabeth Richardson (nick-named Polly) 
came to Canada asa very young gil rom Manche 
ter England with her grandparents Mi and Mrs. G 
Bainbridge in 1888 who came to Churchbrie 10 
homestead. A couple of years later her pares the 
Jolin Richardsons, Anne and George arrived in the 

‘Once, when Charli though it ws about time to 
take Polly to a show, her sister Anne and husband 
John Mitchell accompanied them to see a Bit of 

















butside life. The men took then to an ice-cream 
parlor whete they ordered some ice-cream, Looking 
round they noiced people drinking out of tal lass 





‘sith teas, Now having been out much and never 
Secing anything so ridiculous, they ot the isle. 
Atersetlin down abit they found thi these people 
‘were drinking milkshakes! 

Tn 1898 Charles and Polly were married, They 
started farming in the Liscard district, Besides ris- 
ing wheat. Charlie was interested in rite chickens 
He raed Barted Rocks and White Leghorns win 
ring many ibbons and trophies at local Firs a in 
Regina. He also was noted by the local Agricultural, 
Society as being the first man to demonstrate the dry 
plucking of poultry 

Tn ther itl log cabin with a sod roof, they 
started easing thei Family. Ella, lie and George 
‘were born there. By the time Mary came along in 
1906. Charlie had Bult the house that stands there 
today asthe Walter Brenner farm home 

‘lie tll a story about the first cake tht she 
made, athe ae often. Iwas forer Uinle George's 
birthday, She went toa Toco trouble to decorate it just, 
Fight. The folks lett forthe party with cake andl, 
Because there was much sow the exter tipped over 
‘and domped al nto the snow, When te folks re 
fumed, Alice as most anxious 1 hear how Uncle 
‘George liked his cake. Mom says "Oh my goodness 
ve forgot iit must sil be inthe snow bank? 

In time Charlie Goldin developed rheumatism 
and had to leave the prairies, moving to Qualicum 
Beach. B.C, in 1912 Leaving the family in Vitoria, 
(Charlie went ahead to setup tents to Tive in while the 
house was being built on the filteen ace big timber 
Farm that he had purchased. When the fail artved 
and saw all the ees and tents they thought they had 
‘ome tothe end of the wort. When it rained. the 
‘hide an their fingers along the ent OF ose the 
‘in came trough toad 10 thie roubles, However 
When they saw the beautfl beach all was forgiven 

CCharlte and Polly went in for Barred Rocks and 
“White Leghorns establishing the Qualicum Poult 
Farm, winning many more prizes and iaphies onthe 
Island and Vancouver They had another son, 4, 
find daughter. Elsie, The farm grew and became 


wellknown. Charlie passed sway in 1939 and Polly 
in 1959, 








Charles Golding 
(by Henry Putland) 

Charles Golding was the fits farmer to raise 
poulry extensively in the Churchbridge district. His 
frm by 1912 was known as the Roanoke Poultry 
Farm, He did accomplish having hens lay eggs the 
year found, contrary tothe early popula bei tha 








the summer season was the ony period to have fesh 
Fin 19 he moved 40 Qualicum Beach in B.C 

Wwhote he tok up R-OLP breeding of poultry which 
consisted of trap nesting. recording every eg lid by 
‘each indiviil hen, Some years Before commercat 
Hatcheries were shipping out day-old chicks 

‘Charles Golding had been shipping day-old chicks to 
Saskatchewan by ral this eing posible by pas 

Senger train. which inthe 1920's save excellent er 
ce. Its sad that that era of service is gone. The 
Goldings should be remembered for their contri 

tion t the poultry industry. 


John Grimsky 
‘a remembered by neighbors 
(by Henry Putlana) 

A shor biography of some events known ofthe 
late John Grimsky. He hd homesteadedon the SW i 
222-33 W, He had two stepchildren, 4 daughter 
‘Anne, and son Peer After his sleplather passed 
tava. Peter took the surname of his forme parent 
‘Wiens. However we have records from the depart 
ment of Saskatchewan Archives. which have some 
‘ery outstanding evens recorded. Av farmet. John 
GGrinsky stared his farming inthe years when oxen 
and horses were the only perused in the farming 
‘operation. He wat an outstanding hamess maker. 
taning the beet hides in his own tanning method 
‘The hamess which was manufactured by this man 
sul shows up at Farm Auction Sales, He ad very 
‘nique way of sewing. all done by hand. The races 
he made were sewn tree rows om al he harness he 
‘made: the centre row would be a sort ofS. or snake 
pater down the full length of the trace, He made 
Complete haresses, brides and haters 

He proved tobe very self sufficient a a farmer, 
He had his own mil stones for grinding wheat into 
flour. Tis was a type used by ealy setersbelore 

ls were setup. The Hour mils for this area were 
the Assiniboine valley, namely Millwood, and A 
‘Sissippt all were water powered. 

Records fom the department of Archives of the 
Northeastern Assiniboia Agricultural Society. later 
the Churchoridge Agricultural Society read a fo 
lows: "Me John Grimsky showed rain the Worlds 
Fr eld in Pars. Prance. inthe yeu 1900. aking Ist 
prize also receiving a special Medal, or Grand prize 
‘The following year 1901. at @ grain show held in 
Glasgow, Sealand, he also took Ist prize and 
special Medal." Barley grown bythe same man took 
First overall Barley prown in the Northwest Texto 
"es, which covered the whole area fom wes ofthe 
‘Manitoba border tothe Rocky Mountains 

Further records ofthe late fohn Grimsky show be 














had en involved in growing of Rape inthe year oF 
1903, on experimental bass It took tothe 1980 for 
te farmers of tay to prose the rape crop tobe the 
Black Gold which if known as now. 

“Te family records ohn Grimsky are not Ni 
able ut itis known his stepson some years ag0, 
moved o Alberta and has singe passed sway 


Charles Hall 
(by daughter Margaret Everett) 

(On April 12. 1903 Charles Hall arrived in 
Church toe followed in early May by his wite 
Edith and baby daughter Margaret. They found liv 
ing quarters ina small lg howse wth aso rot until 
they were able o build a fog house. The logs had to 
be hauled fom Assissipp to the homestead 12 miles 
roth of Chuchbridge 

Aded tthe task of building a house and bara 
was getting land broken Tor crop. The power for 
treaking land was one horse and two mules. Later 
fn, oxen provided the power 

in1906a 300, Harold, vas born, Mr Hall farmed 
the homestead until 1909 when he sold the fam an 
‘moved to Churchtridge. That year he did carpenter 
Work and in 1910 bought 40 acres within the town 
Tits. He farmed and did carpentry until 1914 oF 
1915 when he bought a farm southsest of Church 
bridge This he farmed until his death in 1934, 

Mrs, Hall then sold the farm and moved 10 
CChurchbvidge where she lived until an accident 
forced her to give up her home. She spent the last, 
four years of er life with her daughter Margaret in 
Bredenbury. and i the nsing home in Yorkton 











“Teony aa August serson.Inepene, 


Henny Pri 


August Jenson — 1879-1961 
(by son Flenes) 

August Jenson was born in Nicollet County 
Minn. U.S.A, His father Michael Jenson. was a 
furnitare maker by trade and worked his way over 
from Norway asa ship'scarpener in 863. Hs moth 
Anna Marie Olson, was born in Sweden and eame 
to Minnesota with her parents in 1870. AUgUS 00k 
his schooling in St Peter, Minn - and attended Man. 
ao State Normal School in 1898 

He married Ema Neon in 1904 and then started 
farming” After is wife and infant son died, 1907. he 
sold oat in 1908, left his two. year old daypher 
Clarice witha sister in Minnesota ad worked on his 
trthers fam in Vlva, Noth Dakota. During sum 
ier and harvest of 1909 he worked foe his Brother 
(Oscar at Churchbidge, returning to Minnesota to 
work a Several jobs. including selling and installing 
a lighs and setting up machinery mostly binders) 
forthe Acine Harvesting Co, 

Tn the spring of 1911, August took a carload of 
iminigration sock to Francis. Sask. for fohn Kas 
Sd. August's horse, Fred hisbugay andeuter were 
included. He worked there until November when he 
drove Fred and baggy loutter tailing) +9 Church 
bridge. Upon reaching the Reserve south of 
Wolseley, snow was hubsdeep and drifting. and he 
could not see from one telephone poe othe ext at 
fumes. He made the 160 mile trip in four days. He 
boughthishalf section farm W 24-21-33 from John 
Mitchel in the spring o 1912 for $9000 and had five 
Percheron horses and machinery shipped up from 
Minnesota 

He hunted elk and moose inthe Riding Moun. 
tains with his brother Oscar, Henry and Herman 
Karstad, They bo did alot of duck hunting. One 
incident was at Cresent Lake where they had pitched 
theirtent and woke next morning to ind sx inches of 

‘August and Herman Karsad bought a Rumely 
eis tractor and threshing machine in 1916, and did 
ustom threshing until the fate thirties, when the 
tractor was sold for scrap iron. A 1919 income Tas 
Threshing Statement shows threshing charges were 
coats 4/2 per bushel. wheat Teper bushel arly 6€ 
land rye Te per bushel. 

Taken from an early Income Tax form. his 1917 
Ford Touring Car was listed at $852.00, Tis car was 
tse in later years to grind feed. by jacking a back 
‘wheel off the ground and using it for a pulley. His 
1927 Dodge Touring Car vas listed at $550.00. 

In 1917 the Churehbridge Farmer's Supply Co. 
vas formed and August was Secretary unt is dis 
Solvement in 1928. Shares were $250.00 and they 
‘owned their own elevator and sold coal and oi. He 


























was SeeTreas. of the Fits English Lath 
into the forties, 

‘Duc toll heath he sold out in the fll of 1920. It 
vas quite an outstanding sale as the stalin sold for 
700 00 to Henry Karstad. Afterspending the winter 
fn California with his mother and two sisters he 
returned in the spring snd resumed farming. buying 
back part of his equipment and horses trom Albin 
‘Anderson which ha been sold privately 

In March. 1922. August married Albertine 
(Tene) Bessel in Yorkton. In 891 er parents, Henry 
and Katherine Bessel (came from a German sete 
‘ent in Russia 10 Langenburg area) when Tene was 
jun bab: sein in the Harowbs. Man, distit, 
Jeter moving toa homestead south of Langenbur. In 
1sI0 when her brother Art wis born, his tin and 
their mother died. Tene then stayed ome to care for 
‘the ig family uni her Father remarried in 1912. She 
‘worked as a cook in the Cental Hotel in Church 
bridge for Mrs. Rombough uni she married August, 
in 192: 

‘August wis a staunch supporter ofthe Church 
‘ridge Agricultural Society im keeping active and 
showed his livestock atthe loca ats, Just a whi 
‘would bring his horses home on the run 

Tene was very active in the Ladies Aid dda lot 
of fancy work and many Red Cross quilting Bees 
‘were eld at her house during the war Man remem 
ber her doughnuts asa specialty 

Clarice, grew up in Minnesota and California. 
‘She attended Yorkon High School. Moose Jaw Noe 
mal School and taught at Logberg School until Dec. 
1926 when she returned to Minnesota alter grand 
mother died. She married Jim Salmon (now de. 
eased) at Saskatoon in 1927 and they celebrated 
their golden wedding Anniversary in 1977 

‘August and Tene’ three children were all brn on 
thei farm 

Imogene, a secretary. marred Rober Pletcher 
and lives in Otawa, They have tee sons and wo 
daughter. 

Phyllis, « teacher, (including two years in 
CChurehbridge) married Erwin Nerbas and lives in 
Lethbridge. They have one son and three daughters. 

Henry, farming the home farm, married Myrna 
Vaughan. ICs rather eoineidental that Homestead 
‘Rights were iledon this land by Myrna’ great-great. 
grandfather, George Bainbridge in 1888, In the 
1920's com planter and binder were owned jointly 
by neighbors and they each owned a com cultivator 
(idreconds show hiredhelp being paid S100 per day 
for hoein sow thistle. August was secretary ofthe 
Wheat Poo! from 1928-1945 until Lou Brenner took 
‘over He was one of the First livestock shippers i the 
fea and shipped to Burns in Winnipeg. In 1935 he 
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started shiping for he Co-op on a commision basis 
fin! many of his customers tok advances in small, 
fmounts on their livestock to be shipped. From 
1935-1942 these advances taalled $12,700.00 

Becaise of poor health he had an Auction Sale 
and moved to Churchbridge in 1938, They bought 
house and twenty aren of land (the development 
west ofthe High Shoo andthe farm was rented oat 
from 1934-1951 

During nos ofthe forties. August ws secretary 
treasurer of the Churchbridge School. Fishing and 
duck hunting continued to be his rercaion, He and 
‘Charie Tuma made many fishing tips to Greenwater 
Lake. He also located many ater wells with his 
wwitching. Mrs, Jenson passed away in 147, 

Tn 1980 the house and yard im town as old 10 
‘to Dressler andthe twenty acres were sold Philip, 
Ratgeber In the spring of 19S at 71 years of age 

mt retumed (0 the farm when Henry stated 
farming. after working in the bank for to years. He 
‘wan very ative and went skating with Henry Puland 
‘on Bly’s Lake when be was 80 years old. In the 
Summer of 1961 he became il and passed away five 
«days before his 82nd birth. 

Henry continues to farm on the family frm 
‘which has imeteased in size and iss mixed farming 
enterprise with Registered Plled Herefords. He is 
‘irectr of the Moosomin Breeders Assoc. He served 
fon the Wheat Poo! Commitee for 18 years. ia 

‘Agricultural Societys 
‘resident of the Churchhridge Co-op. an elder for 
‘Tnity Lutheran Church, serves on the Langenbare 
RIM. Agncultural Commitee, i leader of Church 
bridge 4-H Beet Club and present Secrtry ofthe 
CChutehbridge Lions Club 

Myrna nas a member of the Churchbridge 
Homemakers inthe later years of is existence and 
twas Sec-Tieas, ofthe Churchbridge Agricultial 
Society forte and a Sunday School teacher. She 
also taught school for several years and sill does 
Substitute teaching and teaches piano lessons. 

They have three sons, Noel at Saskatoon, Perry 
and Ea, at home 
Oscar Jenson — 1876-1944 
(by nephew Henry) 

‘Osea Jenson was bor in 1876 in Nicollet Coun 
ty, Minn, and came to Churchbridge in 1908 with 
Herman and Henry Karst, H. Absolon, Albert 
Larson, and Fritz Monson. He was a farmer and 
cupenter 

‘Oscars 1906 record book shows ist 13 names 
4s his carpenty help. They built 2 lot of bars, 
houses, granris and stores inthe surrounding ae, 
and when they moved from place to place they would 
pitchtent Wages were $182 :1day-—-6 days a eek 

















(Oscar and Henry Karsiad built house on See 
23.2133 Wis later owed by Pederson) in 1906. 
iter stating tht these two men owned the house in 
1906, and a 1908 Chutchbridge Surprise newspaper, 
‘vas found nthe wal of this house By Mervin Larson 
‘wen he dsm part of iin the 60. 

‘Osea took a a of pictures, and one shows Peter 
Morton from Wisheop. Minn. with a group of land 
fyers in four buggies, standing in front of this 
house, taken about 1910. 

O05 records show the farms where Oscar 
theeshed and also his threshing crew, He thesbed at 
Bartons, Henry Karta, Albertsons, John Mitchell, 
B.C. Karstad, Herman Karstad, Albert Lowe, Fred 
Mitchel in 1910 and at Wn, Medis in 911 

1 1908-1912 he kept a Cartoading Record Book 
Neighbors helped each other haul their grain and a 
record was kept co return the help. Another picture 
Shows pile of grain with four wagons being foaded 
hy five men. 

Recon of 108-1912 show the names of $0 di: 
ferent farmers who used the service of Osea 660 
Stallions, Ted and Bryan (One Wasa Percheron and 
the eer e Standanned.) The charges were $8.00 
per live fo 

The Dovedale Gun and Rifle Club was formed on 
June 30, THI. The orginal members were: B.C 
Karstad, John Riglin, H. Rowland, Chas Evere, 
Ferman Karst, Padget, W. Piercy, H. Absolon, 
E, 0. Bentdanl, Henry Karstad, O. Jenson, Toby 
Nison, Fred Miicell and Harty Piercy. Henry Ka 
‘stad as elected Present, and Oscar ens Was 
tected Sec.-Teas, Ol ills show they purchased a 
Tecof supplies fom T, Eaton Co. and a June I, 1911 
GJ Gabe ill shows 100 clay pigeons — 10.75, 
$300 carridges — $4.20 and O00 22-shot — $3.20 
All oftheir sores were recorded 

(Oscar ad the Kastas did lo of hunting inthe 
Riding Mountains, He also leamed taxidermy. Hem 
ry Jenson has a mounted Mule Deer head shot in 
Rintrae, acd an elk aad moose head ae on loan to 
the Westem Development Museu in Yorkton: these 
tnimals were shot, and mounted by Oscar between 
the years 1910-1915, 

During his bachelor days, Oscar spent most ofthe 
winters with his two sisters apd mesher in California, 
Inhere he owned & house. About 915 be sold bis 
Share to Henry Karstad and bought a section of land 
inthe Fete Bet R-M. where he Inter maried Grace 
Baugh, a schoolteacher 

“They lived in California for atime and retired to 
B.C, Oscae pased sway in 1944 and Grace in the 
arly sites, They are buried in the Bredenbury 
Cemetery 











Henry Karstad 
(by niece Esther Larson) 

in the spring of 1904, Henry Karstad came to 
Canada from Nicolet, Minnesota. with two of his 
‘older brothers, John and Bere. He bought land 
bout seven miles southwest of Churchbrie. He 
remained a bachelor all his ie 

‘Around 1919 his niece Tillie (Karta) Pederson, 
her husband Cart and their infant son Glenn from 
Minneapolis, came stay with Uncle Henry and rent 
his farm, Uncle Henry spent the summers ith them 
andthe winters in Minnesota ul he eied and sold 
the farm 40 them in 1950, Then he spent part of his 
Summers sith his nephew, Herman Karst, in the 
Dovedale district and parttime with his nephew 
CCariyle Kasia, at Atwater. When the Herman Ke 
‘stad farm was sold to their daughter Esther and 
husband Bennet Larson, uncle Henry continued to 
Spend his summers tthe Larson home andthe wi 
ters atthe Langenhre Hotel. He was confined to 8 
‘wheelchair and finaly in 1958 he entered the Ge 
tric Center in Melfort where he passed aay in 1960 
atthe age of 87 

Ed. Note: Henty wa interested in sports. gol 
and fishing, He coached ladies sll team inthe 
istrict for many Yeats during the tities. He was an 
‘ritinal shareholder of the Farmer Supply Co. and 2 
‘isctor for some time. He was foreman of a road 
‘construction crew for many years, when roads were 
baal with hoses, For aime he was a foreman at he 
Polar Star Ranch inthe Kinbrae distit. He was 
wel respected bachelor, owning one ofthe frst ears 
inthe district. 








Malcolm Families 
by Linda Malcolm 

George born 1905) and Art (born 1907) Malcolm 
were the sons of Job and Helen Malcolm of the 
Beaerdale District, In 1913 Joba Malcolm died and 
the two sons, their sister and thee mother, moved 10 
Yorkion where the boys worked at whatever jobs 
were availabe 

Tithe late 1920's Art care tothe Liscard District 
and bought the former Peter Wiens farm. He and 
George and their mothe farmed this and oer rented 
land 

GEORGE MALCOLM married Winnifeed 
(Edie) Putlnd in 1934, In 1935 they moved to the 
Salicoats area and farmed uni) 1940, returning to 
Liseardto farm with Ae until 1944. At that time they 
‘ought C:P. land southwest of Churchbridge 

“Ther on, David who marred Donna Ferton of 
Posbles, no lives in Saskatoon 

Before her marriage, Tie taught school at 
Dovedale and other schools for five years, In 1949, 














she resumed teaching at various schools, inclding 
Liar, until 1963, 

“George and Eadie continued to enjoy farm lite 
sntl George's death in 1973, Ede lived on the farm 
fora few years and then moved 1 Fort Qu’ Appell 
neat he sister, Dorothy Sinclair 

ART MALCOLM macried Ruth Appleton of 
CChurchbridge. They raised thee children —Lithan 
(ts, Ellwood Bentley), Helen (Mrs, Trevor Thiel. 
and Job, John and is wife the former Linda Schultz 
fof Kelvington, and thet children, Dana and Todd 
‘ow ive onthe home farm. 

Formany years Art served as secretary and tust- 
forthe Liseard School, often willingly doing re 
Pais a the school and on the grounds 

1972 Art and Ruth retired from farming and 
moved into Churchbridge, Art passed away suddenly 
ini 











Cartan Tie Pederson Glenn, 


Carl Pederson Fa 
(by Mrs. Dolores Pederson) 
‘Cat and Tlie Pederson came 10 Churchbvidge 
with their only son, Glenn in 1919, They rented 
Tile’ Uncle Henry Karsad's land southwest of 
Churchbridg, and finally bought iin 1980. 

Cal ws an original member ofthe lal Wheat 
Pool He sed top quality feoder cattle and hogs for 
shipment to Winnipeg and St.Paul, Minn, He was 
also considered 2 good horseman 

"The farming operation was expanded with the 
axkltion ofthe George Hook Tarn. Glenn went into 
the poultry and turkey sidelines. The converted tus 
key'barn bured down in 1961. The following year 
the farm yas sold 0 Bennet and Mervin Larson. The 
Carl Pedersons and Glenn Pederson Family then 
moved out to Lodgepole, Aka., where Tile passed 




















svay in December. 1973 atthe age of 90 and Cart 
pss sway month late in 1974 at the age of 86 

‘While at Churchbridge the Pederson Fil were 
involved in community affairs. They were members 
of the Evangelical Latheran Church, with Tile 2 
tive inthe Ladies’ Aid, Glenn played baseball with 
the local team 

In 1943 Gienn marred Dolores Kaeding. They 
haa thee girls — Nadine, Cheryl and Mardell, who 
fe all maried and living in Alberta 

Ed, Note: Both Glenn and Dolores enjoyed ski 
ing immensely: Intherearlie ears they often pick 
ed up friends in the neighborhood and with S80 oF 
tee tow ropes behing the lively horses and sleigh 
Uatercars were wed 0 tow skiers, the skiersenjoyed 
the thrills and spills over our Saskatchewan snow: 
bunks! Dolores played onthe ladies softball tea for 
several yeas, she played the organ at church for 
‘many years and ed the Young people's coie with the 
help of her father E.R. Kaeding, who was the 
Iusical eric. She also served sixteen Years a8 4 
tember ofthe local Homemakers Club and was the 
first leader of the Chutehbrdge 4-H Homecraft 
Club, The girs atended school at Lisead and 
Churchbridge 

Dolores and Glenn now live at Stoney Pisin 
Ala 




















Otto Pederso 

‘Oo Pederson came to the Liscard — Church 
bridge area in 1919, the same year that his brother 
Car and family came up 10 farm. He planned 10 
retuen to the USA after a short visit but being 2 
Carpenter and having Made many frends in the di 
trict he soon found himself busy building houses, 
bars and granaries, He musthave been afas- worker 
for he'd build upto three granares aweck when the 
rush was on, when the farmers found themselves 
‘hor of grnaies during harvest. 

‘Oxo stayed around Churchbridge long enough 0 
find himset a brie ia the person of Annie Page, 
‘daughter of Jaber Paget, They returned tothe USA 
where Annie passed away in 1974. Otto lives in 
Minneapolis and Keeps busy repairing old violins 








E. J, Putland Family 
(by daughter Mary) 

Dad'and Mum (Vera Fraser) were marsed Dec 
2, 1931 in Swan River. Manitoba. They lived in 
the Churchbridge area all theie matid lives. fist 
‘on what used tobe called the "ental Place then 
fn the “Jenson farm” where Heary Jenson now 
Hives) and finaly. they bought the "Simon Ander 
son” farm the “home” place. where Denis now 











Hives. They retired from farming and moved into 
CChurchbridee in 1964 

“Mum was an organist withthe United Church for 
many years, and spent hours playing het organ st 
brome. She hal el love for gardening, anda lot of 
people wll remember het fr her ladiolas and roses 
Mum knew the "Good Book™ trom cover to cover 
and made the Bible come alive inher Bible Study 
lasces. She taught school before she was marie. 
She had Grade Eleven and 2 Teachers College cer. 
Ufcate- Whea she was sixty years of age she decided 
She would like her Grade Twelve Diploma, so she 
took Grade Twelve in two years by Correspondence 
fan! wrote her finals inthe same classroom a8 het 
‘youngest son. She passed with honors and received a 
leer of commendation fom the Department of Ed 
cation, Mum die, 1971 a 68 year. 


Daa was great supporter inthe 4H Club move: 
tment, and was instrumental in reviving the Baby 
Beef Ciu to whichall seven us children belonged 
a8 oe time or another He will probably alias be 
remembered by some folks for his “show plane 
days in the tate 40% and early 30°, and there are 
probably fot of good stores thal could be tld. Dad 
Used the plane primary to hunt coyote: he cavght 33, 
fone winter, He also transported us ad the neighbors 
shildren to Churchbrdge High School but coyote 
hunting alvays came fit! Ihe spoteda coyote rom 
‘heupstairssouth window the hunt was on nd school 
‘nas for the time being! He was always available 
Foremergencies, andl know of one baby forse that 
narrowly missed being borin the snow plane. Pastor 
Burkhart remembers Dad and his snowplane very 
well, Dad used to drive him out to Beresina country 
to peach, Dad would hunt coyotes unt the service 
vas over (that snowplane was so noisy you could 
hear i for miles? and then bring the pastor back 
home. On one occasion a ski onthe snowplane broke 
and Dad hao putall he weight on one side. Pastor 
‘Burkhart ha the cious honor of ing home si 
ting “atop of 3 dead coyotes! 

‘When Dad retired and moved 0 Churchovidge, 
he worked forthe Town, and there sre hundreds of 
tees around town and in the Kinsmen Park that Dad 
‘vas responsible For planting and tending. 

Dad martied Mary Hayes on April 6, 1973 
Qualicum Beach, B.C. where he now resides. 

‘OF Mum and Dad's seven children, three of us 
live in the Churchbridge area 

Jean —Jean and er husband John Baptist live in 
‘Winnipeg, and have thee children. Mary — Mary 
and her hushand Gordon Yank liven Chorcbridge 
And are te proprietors of Gondie's Grocetria forthe 
bist 24 years They have one daughter Cathy (Berg) 
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and one son who died in 1963. Lorna — Lorna and 
her husband Merv Philips farm at Avonle, Sask, 
They have six children. Bill — Bll and his wite Vel 
farm the “Hanson faem". He is a "jack-ol-al 
trades” andcan do anything he putshisbandto. They 
have four children Wendy, Wade, Vickie and 
Virginia. Denis — Denis an his wife Diann farm 
the “home” place and raise hogs. They have 860 
children — Roslyn and Ross. Leila — Laila and het 
husband Tom Sheils live in Burlington, Ont. They 
hae four children. Leslie — Leslie isa Capiain in 
the Canadian Armed Forces stationed just mow in 
Winnipeg. Man. He has two children, 
All seven chikeen tended Liscard School 





John Sauser Family 
bby daughter Beatrice Huben 

Jolin Sauser and Mary Ann Pola were marred 
in New Markel. Minn, in 1898, Both were born in 
Minnesota, 

In 1912, dad decided to come to Canada because 
‘many friends were coming at that time, For S27 be 
bought a half section which had on ita few buildings 
anda large (20030 foot) log house. Besides shipping 
Upto carloads of machinery, dad and mom and the 
family of seven chien brought with them some 
stock, horses and furniture, 

We did mot feel much at home. Crops were poor 
because ofa rainy fll. Heavy snows fell in October 
Life in Canada was a big change from life inthe 
States where were roads and telephones. 

Bu we did have nice neihbors, some of whom 
\weknew from Minnesota such asthe A. Quandt, E 
Bentdals, A. Jensons, Geore Gibbs. Ver Gordons 
and Ubort Schneider Two neighbor families, the 
Frank Depapes and Berard Van Cacsele, Sr had 
arived on the sane tai a8 we did 

Dad and mom brought along a fiend from the 
U.S. Matt Bres had worked for dad for eighteen 
years. He alvays made his home at the J. Sauser's 
Unt they passed sa. Later, members ofthe Sauer 
family looked after him antl is death in Whitewood 
in 1960. 

‘Our frst yearn Canad (1913) was both a happy 
and sad one. In February, baby Wondow was bom 
in April brother Jerome passed avay at age ten. Out 
nearest doctor Dr. Riggs lived in Bredenbury then, 
tnd we would have totravel to Churchbridge inorder 
to telephone him, 

Money was scarce and no jobs were sail. 
"Most of our money came from cordwood and wood 
poles which were sold in own for $3.00 a loa 

‘When finaly winter passed, dadbuilta two-room 
uation to the house. We planted a crop and broke 
ome land forthe next year 











‘There were no winter schools a that time so we 
had only sx months of schoo! each year. We were 
fcky to live only aha mile from Liseard School A 
few years later, when more children were inthe are, 
‘we ad school in winter aso. 

John Sauser, as well as Simon Anderson, Car 
fence Anderson and Jake Thomsen, served on the 
{iscard School board from 1913-196, 

‘The country changed quickly. Telephones a 
rived about 114, We bought our frst ea Ford, 
TOI? and were we ever proud of i 





Three more children were added wo our family 
By then we had a five-bedroom house built Elmer 
passed say in 1934 a the age of twenty, Mosher 
Passed away in 1982 athe age of fifty-two. 

Dad was aloe with the children ntl 1940 when 
he married Christina Glynish who had two daseh 
tes, Irene and Lovet, Inthe lat 1940", dod sold he 
farm to his son, Ubert, and moved 19 Esterhary. He 
passed away in 1986 and his wife Christina died in 
1975, 

Uber sold the Sauser farm in 1978. Our large 
family is spread in all directions so the Fanily re 
union held in 1978 was a important occasion for us. 

This is the John Sauser fail 

Beatrice married Harry Huben (deceased) and 
lives in Bredenbury. er daughters, Marie (Mes. Ar 
Burman) and Dorothy (Mrs. Ron Hubic) both have 
Families of thie own 

‘Lawrence maried Lizzie Reles; they had five 
children — Jack, Francs, Marion, Liclle and An 
bela. ack marred Kristina Markusson and took over 
his father's Farm when his father retired in Chore 
bridge, ‘They have Tour children, Francis married 
May Brace: they farm at Churchbridge with their five 
boys, Angela maried Wille Mark and with their 
Family of thee they live in Yrkton, Lucile married 
Dick DeCorby and they ive in Rose Valley with their 
five children. Marion married Maurice Van 
‘Carscele hey live at Prince George with their fan 
iy. 

Ester married Tom Collins (decease), 
lived in Saskatoon and had fixe children 
Lawrence, Joe, Bob, and Dorothy. 

Rosella married Albert Schmidt (deceased) 
“They had sx children who live in Excel, Minn, 

‘Uert, who lives in Churchbridge, married Nita 
‘Becker and had one son, Daryl 

Sylvester maried Phylis Shindles, They had 
family of four an live in Detroit, Mich 

‘Woodrow matied Doris Nixon, They have five 
children in Kamloops, 

Lela married Tom Mann. They have five children 
in Toronto. 








They 
Jack, 





Howard (Sandy) married Grace Ellery. They had 
three children and now Five in B.C: 

There are such happy memories of our home and 
family. They jus seem like dreams nos. Family Tif, 
visting neighbors, house dances, card parties, out 
‘door skating rinks forthe children — we never felt 
Tonely back then, And you could aways count on 
your fiends. One incident recall — many ¥ 
‘wcarrived home ate inthe evening fom the 
Fair dreing the thought of malking our sixteen 
cows, We found 3 note on the door: "Cow's empty, 
ales fed, pigs fll, and so are we." The note was 
sizned by our nearest neighbors, George and Art 
Mateo 








‘Anna and Oren Swanson 
bby daughter Lucille Putland 

‘Oren Swanson was born in 1886 at Donnavon, 
ios. He worked a-adeayman at Winthrop. Min 
rnesota where he met and married Anna Dahl, in 
1913 





‘ren ang Anna Swanson 6oth Weding Anniversary Dn. 
ie ute Co 





An American land promoter. P. Morton, came 
back to Minnesota after visit to Canada with low 
ing epors of cheap land aailable, so Oren came 10 
Saskatchewan in the spring of 1914 to lok fr lan. 
‘That fall Anna and daughier Lucile came up 10 
‘Churchbridge by passenger tain, while Oren had © 
Fide in the boxcar with their hors and cate ard 
‘other freight At Binscarih, Manitoba the cat jumped 
‘ut ofthe boxcar and was never soem agin, 

“They sted on section 19, five mies south of 
CChurchbridge, where they couk! see for miles 38 








there were few tres to bloc their view: fn the fll of 
19H, Anna’ sister and husband, the Alvin Boreens, 
came up from Minnesota and lived with them over 
the winter and then moved to their vn farm tn 1917 
the Swvansons moved tothe farm of Annas father, 
{ohn Dah, east of Churchbride. He ived with them 
‘unt he passed say, in 1923, Annas brother Eri 
Dbl, also lived with them until he maried Beulah 
Dole a eachern the area Later Emi and Beulah 
moved to Calgary 

In 1919, Oren bought a farm on Section 2S. south 
‘of Chutchbridge where they lived until they retired 
‘Churchbridge in 1955 

[Lucile started school at age 7s. Because sh had 
to walk alone over 25 miles to Liseard School the 
First winter she Bourded with the eache, Mis Arma 
Son. atthe school cottape. Some names of pupil 
the school included Boreen, Berman, Galbraith, 
Sauser, Thomson, Brenner, Bentdahl. and later Ca. 
Son, Anderson and the Sinko gis newly arived 
from Russia. The pupils at Liseard were active in 
Sports and competed i Feld Days in Churchbvidge 
‘When Galbraith vacated their home southwest ofthe 
school, the schoolchildren would go thee a noon, 
‘Many learned ther fist dance steps thereto the tune 
‘of comb covered in ssi paper 

Vistng Lutheran pastors would hold services in 
the homes. The young folks would drive to town to 
‘he United Sunday School held atthe Churchbridge 
Hall. The Chines and Pagets were vey ative in that, 
‘organization 

In the early years ourchurch held annstpicnies 
st Boren’, across from our house. We had con 
Tection stand andthe Langenbure Creamery donated 
large container of ice-cream, about gallons, every 
Year Acold supper vassol. All kinds of sports were 
held. These grounds were also used for penis by the 
Homemakers to which Mrs, Boreen and my mother 
belonged. 

‘Christmas Eve celebrations were altemately at 
‘the Boreen home and our home. Our parents always, 
had the Swedish dish, Latefisk, that evening. 

In summer many families packed lunches and 
headed or Round Lake fora few days of fishing and 
relaxing fun, Some of those old-time cars couldnt 
rake up those fills without beina pushed. Later 
‘on, many’ a Sunday was spent picnicking golfing 
Sand playing ball with neighboring Tamales. can 
remember (abou 1917), going to Bredenbury, Sports 
DDay by wagon and mule team, They ha an sepa 
there giving rides, a teal novelty to us al 

‘Oren bought his fis rao from Morris Gerber 
for S120, Ithad four tubes, earphones and’ big hora 
loudspeaker It probably was the fist real radio i 
that district. Previous to tis Oren and Ed. Benda 








went to Fred Waddington’ home to listen to his 
home-made crystal st, which waste its one inthe 
community 

Ea Note 

(Oren was an original member of the local Wheat 
Fool, being on the local committe freight years, 
He was lao on the ist board of director ofthe local, 
Credit Union foraotl often yeas. tthe age of 93, 
(Oren still enjoys walking uptown witha lively step, 
fan! shoo an occasional game OF pol with his 
fends. 

‘Anna Wasa director inthe Churchbridge Agricul 
ture Society a charter member ofthe Homemakers, 
(Cub, serving in that organization fr the neatly ily 
year of ts existnce. She was also faithful member 
‘Of the Lutheran Ladies” Aid thoughout the Years, 
She broke her hip in 1977 and has been confined 0 8 
‘wheelchair since 

‘Atte timo writing, the Swansons stil reside in 
‘heir home, after 67 yeas of mariage, 

Their family: Lucille maried George Puttand 
(see Ptland Histor). 

‘Donald worked at many jobs across the count: 
He marred Beity Obenaver of Churchbridge in 1950. 
He spent thre yeas in the R.C.A.F. serving over 
seas in WW 2. He worked forthe Chirehbridge Co 
(0p foe 22 years, parttime as manager. He was on the 
‘own council and was mayor fortwo terms. Betty 2 
hurse, was a member of the Homemakers for 18 
years a director inthe Agriculture Society fr thi: 
teen years anda member ofthe Lutheran Ladies Aid 
from 1980 until they moved io Vernon, B,C. in 1974 
They have three children — Greg, atYorton, Joanne 
{Kletsky) and Rody at Veron 

CCiford spent one and a half years in the RCAF 
and has been a member ofthe Lesion for 35 years. In 
1946 he married Ruth Kaeding. iff served as 
Schoo! trustee for 20 years, mostly as chairman or 
Secretary: he was a director ofthe local Co-op for 
‘mang years and was onthe Wheat Pool Committe 
for over twenty-five yeas, being secretary eighteen 
of those yeas, He Was a director ofthe lacal Credit 
Union for ewenty-one years as chairman for atime 
He was secretary ofthe First Evangelical Lutheran 
Church for many years. Both Cliff and Rath have 
served as director of the Agricultural Society for 
lover twenty yeas, Ruth being secretary fora ime 
‘She also was a member of the Homemakers Clb for 
‘over twenty-five year, as secretary or president For 
Some years. She was onthe local and Regional Ree 
reation Boards for many years and has worked with 
the Senior Citizens Group (The Everpreen Club) 
Since is beginning in 1973. She has served onthe 
local Community College Commitee sine its be 
sinning in 1973 and has been on district and provi 




















cial levels of 4-H. farm Vacation Assoc. and other, 
She was also secretary of the loc Band Commitee 
for quite a numberof years when the and was fist 
‘organized in 1966, and Band Competitions were fist, 
held She also fell in in inthe poltial eld with bet 
athe, serving on the local. and provincial const 
tency level committees of the C.C.F. and later the 
N.D.P. being the lca secretaryteasurer for many 
years. Both Cliff and Ruth were active in sports, 
specially ball in the earlier years and bath were 
‘memes of th oFginal 4-H (Grain and Beet Clubs), 
(of 1937, and in later year served as leaders in+H 
projees, and naturally their four boys were als in 4 
H projects for many yeas 

Clif and Ruth are farming on the southern out- 
skirts of Charehidge. They have four sons — Brian 
tmaried to Candice Wussow ving in Churchbvidge 
‘where Candice is Loans Manger athe local Credit 
Union and Brian works tthe potash mine and farms 
Linton has been working in Australis and Southeast 
Asiaas electrical engince. Ter) is elicopter plot 
in the RCAF, now at Edmonton and Calvin i st 
home, working atthe potash mine 

iif and Ruth enjoy tavell 








and have been 


fortunate in seeing Germany and other nearby coun 
ties, taking Ruth’ mother to visie her homeland 
there. and they also went to Visit their son Linton in 
Austalia, and then on to New Zealand 

Since the above was written, CHF has passed 
sway suddenly in Febriary, 1980 and his mother, 
Ana, passed away thee weeks later, 
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Jacob Thomsen 
‘as told fo R. Swanson by daughter Vera 

Jacob Thomsen was born in 1874 at Hedepaaed 
Rapdbol, Denmark. Asa boy he eame to Sleepy Eye 
Minn. where he worked in’a creamery. He was 
cightcen years old when he came to Canada, where 
he homesteaded in the Liscard area, When imm 
rans were wanted, he ame tothis new county with 
eter opportunities. He completed Univesity im the 
US.A"in dairying in 1904, 

He was manager ofthe Churchbridge Creamery 
for abost thre years. He won a Gold Med in 
‘Winnipeg for the best bucer in Canada in 1910, He 
quit the creamery because of the dampness ad 
arthritis had begun 0 set in 

He maried Lillian Oliver and settled down 40 
farm where Bill Patland now lives, He was secretary: 
teeasucr ofthe Liscard School for hry thee years 

‘The Thomsens had four childgen — Vera 
(Laidlaw), Howard, Dean and Phylis (Hanson), 
Vera, Mrs, Murray Laidlaw isthe only one remain 
ing i the district being retired inthe town with her, 
husband, 








Albert Quandt 
(by R. Swanson, records and Mabel) 

Albert Quandt was associated with Ed Benthl 
ina meat market and creamery in Vesta, Minn, They 
Sold out and decided to go north to Canada. There 
were many land developers around so it was no 
problem to get wcoutct 

They arrived inthe Liscard area about 1910 and 








‘lan Guana, Honey Karta Tom Froes, Ba Forbes Fh 
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went farming. They had a Case steam engine (or 
Which they used mainly wood for fuel) and an eight 

tortom plow with which they broke up virgin land in 
the district, They stayed in partnership until Ed ma. 
Ped in 1915, 

Albert became involved in farm organizations. 
He was a director in the Chrcbvidge Agricultural 
Society for about seven years being president in 1917 
and 1918. He was an orginal shareholder in the local 
Farmer's Supply Co... being Vice-president from 
1917-1919 when he took over the management ofthe 
Farmer’ Elevator 119-1920, 

‘Abert quit farming in 1919, bucad ogo back in 
{921 when depression fit, to protect his imteress 
“The whole family moved back 9 start farming apn 
aout 1926, Their children — Mabel (Forbes) and 
Connie attended Liscard School while Allan took 

st of his schooling inthe U.S.A, 

‘Albert was a director ofthe local Livestock Pol 
of 1937 and one of the orginal members of the 
{Churchbridge Co-op of 1940, The Quandt sold thei, 
farm and moved back to Minnesota in 1953, tn 
ing for many years, making their annual visit with 
Trends in the Churchbridge area, 

Allan stayed in Canada, enlisting in the Canadian 
Amy. After his discharge he went to Northern 
Saskatchewan, where he maried and ase family 
of Mark, Heather, Kathy and James. Allan and his 
Wife Roberta, sil live at La La Rong. 








‘Tom and Mabel Forbes 

While in the U.S.A.. Mabel married Tom 
Forbes, a stniotural engineer. They moved from Chi- 
«aga tothe Liscard area when the big 1929 Financia 
trash came, and slated farming. They stayed twelve 
years and then returned to the U.S.A. mn 1983 to 
begin a professional carer again, Two of thei four 
children were bom in Canada, When the Church 
bridge Coop was oganizedin 1940, Tombecame ts 
fist president. Tom and Mabel Forbes are retired at 
olican Rapids, Minn 


George and Lucille Putland 
(by George) 

Some of my early collections are of my father 
{arming as wells being postman and delivering mail, 
for filten years, He would lave home on Friday 
‘moming, stay in Esterhazy overnight ad ret of 
the same route on Saturday each week, regardless of 
the weather. Payinent othe farmers for grin deliv 
‘red to the elevators, came trough the mail by cash 
in registered leer” On the days that my dad was 
away driving the mal. my mosher slept withthe 
reglsieredleters and a revolver under her pillow 


efore the tum ofthe century, my dad helped build 
the first police barracks in Reina 

At Christmas time inthe Amos Putland home, 
my mother used to make a Christmas tree out of 
Poplar, wih cotton oni (there were no evergreen 0 
be had), She Bought litle dolls for about 10g and 
Aressed them forall of my sisters for Christmas, 
Blind Grandma Baimbridge bought gifts forall he 
ids inthe neighborhood. Chas. Goulding was a 
sways Santa Clu 

My dad bought his fist carn 1918 from Minty 
LLoptson who showed me how ta drive, On the way 
home Tan into aharbwite fence withthe car, which 
took the radiator cap off and ptt through the wind 
Shield, A litle further down the rad we hit» hole 
land broke all the spokes inthe whee, Next spring on 
the way to Sunday School Ut some rts in the road 
land the carpet upside down with fie inthe cat No 
‘ne was hurt dough. 

‘When I stared farming eight miles south of 
‘Churchbridg I ented this and forfour yeas for he 
price ofthe taxes about $30 per yes). Then in 19331 
Bought it from an American Arnum Manns for 
$1,100 which included the section of land, twelve 
cows, sine horses, two sows with ites, machin 
xy and everything inthe shack. Thad no money, noe 
4idimy dad, forthe downpayment of $275, however 
‘eas able to borrow this amount from a neighbor 
farmer who gave me that amount all in cream 
cheques that he saved. At S150 for five gallons of 
‘ream, you can imagine how much hand milking that, 
represented! He als Teft afew hundred bushels of 
harley worth Se per bus, and oats forthe horses, 
when he let in the fll, Next sping it was hot and 
fry, andy that fall mating barley was worth 8 per 
bushel which I sold, and paid of the loan, 

Thad Buick coupe witha rumble seat which was 
a very poplar seat for young loves to ride in. This 
‘was my car when Lucille Swanson and T were mt. 
Fied in 1938 

Lucile relates the following experiences: In the 
spring o 1935, George and Cat] Pederson shipped 
aoa of cat together to Winnipeg. The papers in 

amipeg naned them “Cate Kings, a8 they were 
the beat eatle hat came in, We sired our married 
Iie ina two-room shack, with appe-box cupboards, 
straw mattresses ona couch. In 1936.we bul a ne? 
home with Tour ooms on section 25. George had 
ul wan to travel in enter and in summer this van 
was used to set hens on eggs to hatch our chicks! 

Uni 1985, most babies around the district were 
ben at home, with George’ sister Sadie Banks se 
ing as midwite fora great many of them. She just had 
gained practical experience by helping the doctors, 
She would come a month before the baby was due 

















and help get the necessary things ready, carefully 
Sterilizing cloths and bed linens inthe ovens. She 
Stayed nine days with each mother aftr the baby was 
bom, as mothers were now allowed to get out of bed 
before that time. Her pay vas SIO and often she was 
ture, cok, and hited girl, The government had pot 
‘out a book called “The Canadian Mother and 
Child,” and this book was closely followed in raising 
the children, One year, the tres Putland ladies each 
had thoi seventh baby within a week ofeach ober! 
The thee Putlnd families did many things together, 
such a butchering, making stsage and 50 00, 

‘We had nine children, Theodore maried Bertha 
‘Secinbjomson, a nurse, They had three boys 
Darren, Brent and "Chip". They farmed south of 
(Churchridge. Ted passed avay in 1973, Vivian, 
teacher, matied Alphonse Riches, a ca-perator 
They live south of Churchbrige, They have afar 
“of one grand four boys. Elaine maried Joe DePape, 
fiminer and are living in Chureidge with het son 
and thee gis, Robert, in housing development, 
married Marion Lens, who with thet son live in 
Calgary. Gloria, nurse, marred local boy inthe 
RCMP. George Sveinbjomson and they ar presently 
living in Ortawa with their family of two boys and 
twin girls, Stanley, a woodman, married Margaret, 
Wasilenchuk and with their two children live at 
Malakwa, B.C. Keith, an X-ray technician and wife 
Jan and son lve at Langley, B.C. Gary, a surveyer 
fand Daryl tracker and his wite Rose all live at 
‘Whitehorse, B.C. Wit the addition ofa great-grand 

















child, there are now five generations inthis family 
living in or near Chuchbridge. 


In community affairs Lucille spent several years 
1s leader of the 4-H Potato, and later, Photography 
Projects, The children showed calves in the 4-H Beet 
projects for many years and aso in the 4-H Grain 
Project. The church has always pled an important 
part with Lucille asa member of the Ladies’ Aid and 
WML. She has been Sunday School teacher most, 
cofher married ie, acting s Sunday School Super 

tendent for several years, She i sll working as 
Aiectr in the Agricultural Society and showing ex 

hibits athe anal airs, and lower shows. 




















Logberg School District 





Logberg S.D. No. 206 
by pupils and teacher of 19 

The fist two pioneer failes tht settled inthe 
school district ealled Logberg. were Bjorn Johason 
and Freystoin Johnson, in 1886. They left their 
farms, near the capital of Iceland, and after spending 
many weeks on the ship “Cureons they landed at 
Halifax and reached Winnipes by train on July th 
1886, After few days they boarded a rain fr Bice 
which was the endo steel. They ha to walk approx 
imately sixty-five miles to the trading post of Shell 
‘mouth, then contined onto aca their homesteads 
Freystcin Jonson settled on 32-23-32 WI and Bjorn 
Johnson on 4-23-82 Wi, The reason why these par 
tela parcels of land were chosen was because the 
railway was surveyed to passthrough sections 4.3 
and 2, (This alway eoute was later changed, 

The Logbere §.D. No. 206 was formed on Apri 
1th, 1891. The frst trustees were Bjorn Stephan 
son acting as chairman, Arn Johnson es seerctary 
and Olafur Olafson as thd tstee. The secretary 
‘vas paid $10.00 for his services. twas decided that 
the school district borrow S150,00 by debentures t 
build the school. The tender of Hjalmar Hjalmarson 
$525.00 was accepted to build alog schol house 
this included the material that was required for the 














building, which was bul in 1892. Bjorn Stephane 
Son's tender af 35e foreach washing f the schoo 
‘which was tobe done sie month, was also accept 
os 





In 1892 the fir auditor was Jon Loptson and the 
school opened on Api swith Miss Anderson being 
the first teacher hired for $30.00 a month. Dring an 
interview with a former Logberg pupil wo attended 
the schoo in 1895, i ws sated thatthe grading was 
done according tothe readers they used. The subjects 
that were taken consisted ofthe tre R's. Te school 
material for the lower grades were slats, brushes, 
Chalk and readers. The pupils inthe higher grades 
‘were given exercise books, Ustaly this was supplied 
bythe school board, The desks were homemade each 
for two pupils. A large blackboard 16 x 4 feet was 
‘provided Tor the schol 

“The schoo! tem usually went from May nti 
(October. The orginal school was situated on NEV 
1423-32 WI, One acre was purchased from the Cana 
‘4 Settlement and Trust Co, for $30.00, 

In 1908 st was planned that the site should be 
‘moved to 4 more central location of SWY 16-22-32 
WI, Because the old school was in very poor con- 
<i and not worth moving, anew school was built 
in 1909, accepting G. Egilson's tender of $800.0, 
including ll materials required. The same year the 
‘Schoolyard was fenced with woven wite ad cedar 
posts 

hy 1926 there were nine pupils. Chatman ofthe 
school board was K, Finsson tastes A, Magnusson 
and E. Sigurdeon (as seeetay treasurer). 

In 1960 the Logberg S.D. No. 206 joined the 
Yorkton Larger School Unit andthe students were 
then taken by school bus to Churchbridge School, 
and the rural school was closed. Lagherg schoo was 
Sold foradweling Jim Davis, later soldto Melfort 
‘Yanke who moved the school and bar fom the ste 
Pioneers in the Logberg $.D.— 

Freystcin Johnson and wife Kristin arived in mi 
summer 1856 
Bjorn Johnson and wife Oli also sive in 1886 




















(Olafur Olafson came in 1888 onto section 16. 
Eilefur Johnson and wife Kristin arived in 1902, 


homesteading on NW) of section 20 
jal jason came before 1888 
Sveinhjom Loptson and wife Steinunn on NE 
tion 22 

‘Gudjon Finnsson and wife Steinunn on NEV section 
2. 

Eirikur and Oxdny Bjarnason on SW setion 14 
Ami Jonson, (he ist secretary ofthe school), on 
SW section 2 

Bjorm Thorbereson and wife Helga arcved in 1896, 
¥. Vifusson on NW!4 of section 18, 

Bor Stephansson, the ist treasurer ofthe shoot), 
con SW of section 32. 





Lagkery SD No 206 
Range 32 Wl of 
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Reference = "2a gre) road 
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(On the assessment roll f 1893 fr Logbers .. 
Gist Johnson on SE 2-23 

Sigurdur Eyjoson 

Hialmar Hjatmarsoa on NW 14-23 

Gud Jonsson om NE 14-23, 

John Loptson on SW 2-25, 








Olafur Lopson, jeweller on NE 22-28 
‘Guns Eggertson on NW 22-23 
Sigurdur onssan om NE 16-23 

AAgm. Agmundson on SE 16 
‘Olafur Olafson on SW 16-23 





‘Teachers at Logherg School No. 206 
(as avallable from records by Mrs. Helga Ward 
192.— Miss Rhuna Anderson; 1893 — Sugur- 
‘dur Jonasson; 1894 — School closed — lack of 
students at many’ setlers moved out, 1895 — B. J. 
[Miss B. Thorkjelsson 1896 — Hjortur Leo: 1897 
Bjorn Sigvaldason: 1898 — Hjortar Leo: 1899 
Annie Stevens: 1900 — G. Sharman: 1901 — & 
Sickling; 1902 — W. H, Collins: 1903 — Miss Bjone 
Sonsdoti: 1908 — BjorgJoasdoair; 1905 — Hyortar 
Leo: 1906 — H. Leo: 1907 — Charles Miler: 1908, 
‘Born Signaldason (New Schoo!) 1909 — Miss 
‘Ast Narfason; 1910 — Miss J. McGregor: 1911 
John Laycock, Runa Anderson: 1912 — Olive 
Leflas, run Hinrckston: 1913 —Jorun Hinikssn 
194" Miss O, Bjamason, 1915 — Eva Eyjofson 
1916 — Eva Eyjlfson: 1917 — Miss Kristhore Hal: 
dorsson, Mabel Krome: 1918 — Elenore George, 
‘Violet Zimmerman; Nov. 1918 — School Closed (ft 
epidemic) 1921 — Gust Thorbergson; 1922 —C. 
HE Spicer: 1923—Chas. Spicer, MargaretCoil 1924 
Thanks to Bjoen Thorberpson for 25 years as 
School secretary: 1924— Clarence Delgty 1928 — 
.Delguty: 1926 — Clarice enson, C.Delgaty.C 
Jenson: 1927 — Dia Johannson, 1928 — Mis. F 
Redman, Rose Minin; 1929 —~ Rose Mintran: 
1930 Rose Mintram: 1931 — Rose Mint, Elin 
Hierikson: 1932 — Elin Hinvikson: 1933 — E. 
Hinrikson; 1934 —E. Hinrikson, Thorseinn Lop 
son: 1935 — Thorstein Loptson; 1936 — Tho 
‘cinn Loptson; 1937 — Cliff Josephson: 1938 — C 
Josephson; 1939 — Chiff Josephson: 1940 — C 
Sosepson; 1941 —C. Josephson, Mrs. Eileen Ba 
ken; 1942 — Mrs, Eileen Basken SOth Anniversary 
Celebrations: 1943 — Mes. Eileen Basken. 1. W, 
Popo, C, Josephson, Elizabeth Gislason: 1944 — 
E_ Gislason, Marie Pilot: 1045 — M. Pilot. C 
Josephson, ML Pilot, 1946 — M. Pilot, Doreen 
Zentver, 1947 — D. Zentner (Mrs. Doreen Ol 
{948 — Mrs. Doreen Oim: 1949 — Otto Leischer: 
1950 — Otto Leischner, Rheinbold Sewartz: 1951— 
RheioldScwartz, 0. Laschner, 1952-1960 —Ono 
Leischner: 1960 — Logbere School Closed 
The District of Lopberg is the NE. part ofthe 
(Churchbridge-Calder district, about tn miles north 
‘of Logherg School and about fifteen miles noch of 
‘Thingvalls Hall. twas mamed by the lelanders 
which in their language, Log means laws and berg 
Ineans stone. In Iceland 2 certain meeting place 





























called Loe 
‘sie. 

‘With only even numbered sections svsilable for 
homesteats, ths didnot allow for sold settlement 
andi hindered the setters in many ways. When the 
homesteaer was granted a quarter section of land, he 
hao pay $10.00 fee and he was required olive on 
this land foe three yeas. or at leas spend six months 
ff every year on his farm It ws expected of the 
Poneerto put up some buildings end break fifteen 
ices. Land was open for homestead inthis distit 
‘nt 1905. The last homestead was taken by EyolTur 
Hincickson. Money was scarce but a small loan of 
$50.00 could be procured by every Setler from the 
Canada Settlement Loan Co. The pioneer also 
cared some money by working forthe railway du 
ing is construction inthis dstnet. 


Machinery was very simple — the walking plow 
dravn by oxen or horses was used extensivel). The 
tain ha tobe seeded by hand, 1 cover the seed it 
‘eas harrowed, (walking behind the harows). The 
train wis eut down with a seythe, ied by hand and 
Tet in sooks to dry i the Field, The threshing ws 
<dne with ali unt the tead- nll replaced the al 
In I800 the reaper was used oct grain, but he tying 
ven sil done hy hand 

Red Fyfe Wheat was grown but it was late and 
often foze. A black oats was also grown, which was 
tse for feed. The grain raised was used for lou and 
livestock 

Pre fies meant danger to life and property. In 
1892 there as a terrible haistonn and Wind. A 
house in the distriet was carced avay and remains of 
this building were found tee miles away. Drought 
threatened the people ofthis area asi others, so the 
fsovernmen de wells to assist he farmers who had 
Insufficient water supply. These wells were dug on 





erg. seemed to bea good name for this 
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‘oad allowances so that the people would be able 9 
tse them conveniently. Becase ofthe dy yeas with 
hocrops, many carly ster fet the dstctand went 
to Lake Manitoba and Foam Lake 
‘Therclothing was made at home from homespun 
‘wool oe fom yard goods which was purchased from 
the trading post of Shellmouth. The costumes were 
similar ose ones worn to-day, except aye usually 
‘wore trousers that only eame tothe knee. Long black 
ce length stockings were worn with these ousers, 
The fist setlersin the Logberg District artved in 
1890. The leaders were Johannes Einarsson and Gish 
Epilsson. Olafur Anderson arrived inthe dry year of, 
1892 with en headof cate, The centre forte whole 
Logherg-Thingvalla District ater, was Concordia 


Gisti Arnason 
by Gudmundur “Mundin” Arnason 
"My Taher Gislt Amason was bor in Iceland in 
1854, Attheageoffifteenhe became fisherman ad 
took pat in ishing forthe next thirty yeas, much of 
the ime a5 helmsman. He and hs re had many a 
harrowing experience bailing the turbulent seas 
‘round leland vn their search fora livelihood 
Father married Margret Sigurdandetir in 1886 
ann! in 1892 they left Leeland and settled in North 
Dakota. They Tet behind in Iceland two children 
from father’s previous marrage. After four yeas in 
[North Dakota, my parents with their amily — Hal 
Ivardina, who later became Mrs. . 0. Anderson, 
Gyaridue (Mrs. Jacob Norman) now living. neat 
Foam Lake, and myself moved to Swan River, Man, 
‘After six year of stugeling wih tying to clear 
Tand. they decided to try a third time and seed on 
the NE 20-23-32 in the Concordia District Here they 
‘managed to become financially independent. My 
‘mother passed ava in 1935 and father in 1937 
continued to farm the home place for some 
years, but owing to my poor health f sold the farm, 
and with my wile Rose, (nce Yaremko) moved to 
Yorkton. After a few years we returned to lve #0 
CChurchbridge, where we ate now retired. We have 
‘one son now farming nortbeastof Prince Albert 











Jon Arnason 
iby Mrs. Inga Johnson 

Jon. Amason came to Canada from Iceland in 
1897. The first few yearshe resided in Winnipeg and 
Stony Mountain, Manitoba 

In 1901 he married Sigurveig Stefanson and that 
ear came to Churchbridge and homesteaded north 
West there. After tvelve years of farming, he sold 
his property to Eyletur Jonsson and bought Con 
fectionary Store and Poo! Room in Churchbridge 








Some years Inter he sold this business to B, Far 
{quharson and bought ailing station, He sold ma 
hiner as well as gas, and oi in bulk. 

IME and Mrs. Arnason were nteresed and ative 
{in the community and supported many oftheir pro 
jects. Jon was a fine organist and gave fully of this 
islet as organist in the Concordia Lutheran Church 
for many years. 

‘They retired sometime in the 1930'S and ete in 
Winnipeg. A few year later Jon passed away. His 
wife then moved to the Senior Citizen Home "Bete 
in Gimli, Man. where she enjoyed life for a good 
number of years, They had two children — Gudrun 
land Ari, bth now deceased 





Gudgeir Eggertson 
by Mrs. Inga Johnson 

Gudpeit Exgertson came to Canada from feland 
in I887- He worked in Winnipeg foe ten years and 
‘hen acquired property inthe Stony Mountain area 
and built nce home. 

In 1898, his fiancee, Gudny Armason, came from 
lecland and they were maried hat sme year In 1901 
they came to Churchbridge and seed north-svest of 
there. They had their home in Stony Mountain dis- 
ranted and re-ereced onthe new homestead 

‘Gudgeir and Gusdny took a heen interest inthe 
community. Gudgeir was president ofthe Concordia 
Church for many years, an his wife was president of 
the Icelandic Late Ald 

Inthe early winter of 1931 they ad the misfor 
tune oftheir home and everything in it, being burned 
to the ground. Relatives and friends, of which they 
had many, came to their id and soon a house with, 
necessities was avaiable. The folowing year they 
<ecidedto retire and hada new home built in Breden 
bury. About two yeas later Guday passed vay and 
Gudgee died the following yea. They had one son 
Eggert, now living in Prince Alber. 








Frank and Elvina Bergren 
by Phylis 

‘One might say my folks homesteaded twice 
‘once in 1906 and agai in 1932 

‘They homesteaded at Hyas, Sask, until 191, then 
moved to town and had 2 machine agency, In 1926 
they moved to Yorkton to educate thet eight daugh 

‘Due othe depression in 1932, hen fifty years 
old and with thee oftheir dahters they moved to 
half setio of virgin land in the Concordia district. 
Inthe tvelve years they lived there they made vast 
improvements. 

In 1944 the farm was sold to Mz and Mrs. Ed- 
‘mund bs, who's son Arthur, now ows 





In 1944 they moved to Lanigan, Two daughters 
‘married local boys. Mie maried Eric Bjamason. 1 
(Phyllis) married Chuck (Woodrow) Wussow. 
Frances lived in Moose daw, ied in 1959, 

We have thee daughters — two also marred 


local boys. Connie maried Russ Sakundiak, Can 
dice matied Brian Swanson and Janice Johnston 
lives in Calgary 
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Eirikur and Oddny Bjarnason 
by Caroline Gunnarsson 

Einkur and Odday Bjarmason setled on their 
homestead in 1888 9 the new settlement of 
Thingvalla. Eirikur had been an Icelandic silo He 
had met Oudny Magnusdoti at Copenhagen, Den 
mark, where she went to further her education but 
‘opportunities were few for young women, except in 
‘domestic service. They married et Copenhagen in 
1877, Erkur spent Tong periods at sea being en 
ployed on merchant vessels. With time on her hand, 
fle er first child died in infancy, she was urged 0 
‘ean asa nurse and graduated from the Royal Hospi- 
{al in Copenhagen in 188, The coupe returned to 
Ieeland, where Oddny was appointed district mare 
snd midwife, and filled that poston with distinction 
‘ntl they left for Canada in 1888, with four young 
shildren and Oddny’s mother, 

In Winnipeg, Mrs. Bjamason spoke to a doctor 
and learned from him that they were going (0 & 
‘community where conditions were ill primitive aod 
‘no medical help available within 2 redus of many 








niles, There were no doctors between Russell and 
Yorkton. Winters om the prairies were severe and 
storm, she was warned, and she night be asked t0 
‘dive 20030 miles in an open sleigh, drawa by slow 
pleading oxen. On long winter dives he advised her 
to wear undved silk stockings under her heavy home 

made woollns to Keep ber fet warm and prevent 
frostbite 

‘Undaunted the Bjamasons proceeded t0 their 
esiation, and always the young woman found 
herself qual to the hardships which she leamed had 
rot been overestimated. At anytime of the night or 
‘ay fotks would come tothe homestead seeking er 
help. Cheerflly she would leave an unfinished task, 
Pick up her medicine kit and go. Always she went 
trith an ungrudging " Godspeed from her husband, 
tho added the burden of earng for the hooschold 
tnd children, othe tying tasks of pioneer farming. 

[Nothoueht was given o fees. there as mone. 
people happily paid her what they could, Te was 
feldom much, olten nothing. Al though the years, 
‘he played the part of doctor and muse in many a0 
emergency, She Was fist to Took upon most native 
born sons and daughters ofthe leelandic settlement, 
Thingvalla and Logher, and ithas been sai ha she 
also shered into the world just as many infants of 
‘ther ational origins. 

‘But the Bjarason’s prospered and were sur 
rounded with fection and respect. Shorly ater the 
tum ofthe century, a large number of fends de 
Scended upon their home in'a surprise visit, Mrs, 
Bjamason was presented with a gold watch andchain 
and gol signet ing, "To Mrs. Oddny Bjarason. 
I token of gratitude and respect from thirty-six 
others." e inscribed on the watch. I is now the 
‘hershed possession of her grand-daughter, O8dny 
{Eirka), daughter of her son, Magnus and his wife 
(the former Jonina Gunnarsson.) Eiika, who is the 
only descendant sofa, to choose her grandmother's 
profession, was given the watch by ber parents when 
the graduated fom the Winnipeg Hospital School of 
Nursing in 1952. 

‘Oday and Eiskur lived to mour tres beloved 
members of thet family. Their son, Bjarni, was 
Siruck by lightning atthe age of seventeen; an 
‘opted daughter, Ingbjor, died during the fa epi- 
emic in 1919, and their daughter, Gudrun, (Mr 
Robert Moore, died in Winnipeg in 1926. One son 
Sigurd, passed away after the death of his parents. 
‘Two oftheir daughters, (Anna, Mrs. Sigfus oe, and 
Mrs. Herman (Helga Sigudsoa reside n Vancouver 
and their son, Magnus, became postmaster at 
CChurchbrige, Tor many years, until his death in 
1968, 

‘Shall in stature, Ody had a tranquil dignity of 














bearing, and under an outward calm beat a heart 
tender to the pain and grief of others. A woman 
whom se often nursed, once sida he tht hee very 
presence seemed to brig peace and comfort into a 
Sick room, Oddny and Erkur Bjamason spent thet 
last years onthe old homestead with their son, Mag 
sand his wife. Thee lively interest in church and 
‘community affairs endured until he end. They re- 
‘mained gay and warm in conversation and were stiff 
Competition t any bridge players who would cake 
themon. Oddny did in 1932, alte more than three 
year afer the death of her husbat 

“The generation of children that she helped bring 
{tothe world installed the handsome baptismal font 
in Thingvalla’s Condondia Church a5 atbute to her 
‘memory tis 8 fiting token of their gratitude and 
respect to Mrs, Oddny Bjarnason, a pioneer mse. 


Magnus Bjarnason 
(by daughters Thelma and Erika) 

Magis was born May 9, 18920n the homestead 
in he Thingvala district north of Chorchbridge In 
Ein and Oddny Bjarnason’s family of sx. Mag. 
fs was the fifth chil. 

He received his schooling in the old Losbers 
school and then farmed with his father. As a young 
‘man of 24 he enlisted inthe Canadian Army poing 
‘overseas with the 84th Batali in 1917. He fought 
{nthe bales of Hill 0, Amiens, Aras and Cambra 
Twas inthe 1918 Cambrat campaign tht Magnus 
sustained the inary that required amputation of his 
fight leg above the knee. He spent many months in 
hospitals in England, Toronto, and Winipeg in r 
cuperation and rehabilitation, adjusting to his ati 
ial limb. Unlike the prsthess of today. this tim 
‘vas awkward and cumbersome, but it was mastered 
‘vith skill and dignity. It held an unexplainable fa 
inition for children and Mike, ase was commonly 
known, with good humor would demonstrate its 
‘many amazing feats, (Early bionies?) He bore 00 
fnimosty, expressed no rancor and indelibly one 
thought was conveyed: War was against nations, nev 
tr again! individuals, his role was defending King 
fnd country. At the outbreak of World War Two, 
“Magnus” patriotism found outlet in dedication to the 

snaian Red Cross Society. Mike woud listenin 
tently tothe B.B.C. broadcasts following the ad 
Wancing and retreating troops on his everpresent 
‘maps. He enjoyed along association withthe Legion 
fn the comadery with the veterans of both Word 
Wars 

Following hospitalization Mike took business 
course in Winnipeg. then decided to return t0 the 
family farm, taking over fom his Tater He built pa 
Fine herd of holstin cate which were the pride and 



























































joy of his farming venture, For many years after the 
fhove to town Mike sill bared one holsten. At 
tlk time, woe betde the frustrated daughter who 
‘returned that beloved cow home fom pasture at any 
fai encessive ofa gentle walk, Her error a he bull 
inthe very same pasture, her complaint of érinking 
stinkweed milk” that morning, ell on deaf ears 

while he consoled poor “Spo 

n 1923 he marred Jonina Gunnarsson. They 
farmed until 1983 when Magnus was appointed 
Postmaster ofthe Churchbridge Post Office Jonina’ 
brothers, Eyjolur and Gunnar took over the Farm 
tnd the Bjamason family moved to Churchbridpe 
Wvhete Magnis served as postnaster unt his retire 
rent in 1961 

Mike worked many long hours uliling his aim 
to give the public the best personal sevice possible 
Mail arrived by CLP Rail twice a day ealy in the 
‘momingand lt inthe evening (whenthe trains were 
‘on time) and Mike was slays at his posto dispatch 
the outgoing mail and to receive the incoming ma 
Many readers wil recall histo vigils atthe railway 
Sitio often the hours between the arrival of the 
ight and morning train were few. The postal system 
‘was or many years the major communication system 
Inthe county and people reliance on this eicien 
trustworthy service was well placed. Consequently 
hho mater how late the hour the dusty od mailbags 
‘would be emptied and sored and often awaiting 
patron would po thankfully on his way with his 
Important letter or parcel 

is strong sense of duty was motivated by the 
love he felt for the community of people it was his 
honor to serve. As the years passed. his daughters 
cone by one were delegated occasional mail carrying 














Son te ar sonia Basson, 


utes. None shared thei Dads enthusiasm For greet 
ing the dawn when all Mike's senses came alive with, 
fich new sunrise. The ticking ofan old C.P. Rail 
Station clock stil evokes many memories. It vas a 
time of oft values, when ow a man di his job Was 
Important. time of honde when a man’s word and 
handshake sealed a deal. This was Mike's simple 
Philosophy of life, To others lonesome train whistle 
nay have ncured thoughts of wandering, but Mike 
had established his ots — he was home. 

Because there was no bank in Churchbridge it 
was offen. inconvenient fr farmers t0 cash thei 
‘cheques. To tis end, the Saskatchewan Wheat Pol 
fn Consolidated Grain Elevators appointed Mike as 
{heit paymaster They posted bond and placed large 
sums of money his keeping. Cheques could now be 
‘ished in town. By 1945 thisservice was unnecessary 
‘when a Credit Union was organized and Mike be 
ame the frst secretary-manager, He was the fis 
depositor and his passbook number was #1 

Mike and Jona wee very involved in community 
affairs in Churchbridge and Concordia. They gave 
freely of their time to many groups. the Concordia 
[Lutheran Church and related organization, the 
CChurchbridge Agricultural Soviets, the Red Cross 
an) many thes. Mike was an avid reader covering a 
‘vide range of subjects including the daily news 
papers. He love the challenge of a chess game and 
the board was alays set up and ready for when 3 
partner could be found. Mike snd Jona were eathus 
sti ride players. Noting exhilerted their spits 
tore than a successfully executed Grand Slam. The 
Bjarnason home epitomized hospitality whether i 
‘was conversation over acup of eafee ot the supper 
Table where there was always room ort leas one oF 

Mike and Jona had five daughters — Thelma 
(iglin) at Eston, Sas, Evika (Duncan) at Kan- 
loops. B.C., Vivian (Sword) at Vallejo. California, 
Beverly (Scobie at Kamsack, Denise (Parsons) st 
Saleoats, 

‘Mike was a devoted husband, father and grand 
father and is lovingly remembered for his love and 
and guidance, wt and wisdom, courage and sense of 
fair play, He passed aiay inthe winter of 1968, 

Iona ill sides in Churchbrige aking an ative 
role in community affairs. She 1s still intersted in 
bridge, am avid que, avery active member ofthe 
Evergreen Club, the Latheran Church L-C.W, and 
Latheran choi 








Magnus Einarson 
by Ted Magnusson 

Magnus Einarson was borin feland in 1822, in 
1853, he marsied Ragnhildar Magnusdocer 


In 1886 theirson Magnus Magnussson emigrated 
to Canada and to the Thingvalla community. He 
homestead approximately five miles north west of 
CChurchbrdge. He immediately set about erecting a 
dwelling and other buildings. 

In 1887 his father, Magn Eiarson, disposed of 
his property and ofher assets in feland and emi 
rated directly to Thingvalla with his family. He 
rected a dveling and cat buildings oa his home 
‘Sead an lived there unt his wife died in 1903. They 
{enjoyed a loving relationship in mariage for fifty 
Years. They had eight children: four of them emi 
rated to Canada, After the loss ofis wife be moved 
fois son Magnus, where he stayed uni his death in 
1909, 

Magnus was a preat man large of stature full 
six feet He had a Keen mind and was a man of 
‘compassion, with a concem for his fellow man and 
the community in which he lived. Infeland, he was 
1 fisherman for thirty Years and a elmsman on a 
large vessel, He was a craftsman and capable of 
frafting excellent designs. He handmade si o eight 
Tight chandeliers for use in Churches: one of them he 
tered in an exhibition in Copenhagen. Denmark. 
{row high praise forts design and craftmanship. is 
pow owned by Queen Mother Alexandra of England, 
diughter of King Chyisan IX of Denmark 

When King Christian visited Iceland in 1874 in 
a official visit asthe King of ecland. Magnus 
presented to him ariding whip that he hd made. fn 
“pprecstion the King presented to Magnus a silver 
beer 

“Magnus made several spinning wheels in Cana- 
a, some of which stil exist ia tis community. 
“These were crafted by his own handmade lathe. This 
lathe is on daplay atthe museum atthe Yorkton, 
Aitpot. 

Magnus was an ative worker inthe community. 
He and his family were charter members of Con 
Conia Icelandic Lutheran Church. He served on the 
‘hurch council for several yeas. 

The foregoing was writen by H. Amason and 
translated by G. Markusson: Direct descendants of 
Magnus Einarson now living in the Churchbridge 
district are: Mrs. Vila Hinnkson — granddaughter 
{Hinrksony: Ms. Grace Davis — srea-eranddaueh 
fer. Mrs. Rona Anderson — grea-granddaughter: 
Mr Ted Magnusson — grea grandson. 








Magnus Magnussor 

‘azrus was born in 1859 Keland. He came to 
Canad it 1886 t the Thingvalla district. He home 
‘Seided SW 6-23-32 and also acquired a homestead 
Forhis father Magnus Einarson (SE 6-23-32.1) Mag 
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nus worked a number of years om the raroad con 
Siructon out of Millwood, Manitoba 

He married Gudrun Hallorson in 1888, That 
same day he had to walk back to work this job on 
the lay, He would walk home Saturday afternoon, 
fd back to his job again on Sunday evening 1 be 
‘ead for work on Monday morning. In those days 
fistomir came to the district and would marty and 
baptize many couples and children om the same da. 
There were tn couples married on the same day as 
Magnus 

The) had four children: Magnus August born 
1889: Villenberger Nicholas born 1891: (beter 
knowns Bill Ragnhidur 1893-1898: Gudrun villa) 
Villorg born 1898 

‘Magnus fared unl his death, He and his wife 
were charter members of Concordia Church 

Theit son Bill continued on the farm, farming 
uni is death in 1973, 

‘Gudrun Villa) mairied Bjorn Hinnkson in 1927 
and they lived on the sare farm. They had one 
laughter Grace. married vo Glen Davis and they had 
two children. 

A'son Larry Hinrikson now farms the former 
Magnusson farm and tives with his Mosher 





‘Magnus August Magnusson 
by son Ted 

‘Magis Magnusson Il as born in 1889 and 
married Gudrun Hinson in 1919. They had four 
hiliren, Gudrun maried Pete Anderson: Magnus 
“Theodore mared Doris Svedahl Krueger: Bjorn Ed 
swan Lesie married Ena Korb and had two Sons and 
{ dauphee: Eybjorg Ruth marred Victor Elliot and 
had five daughters. 

Magne August farmed near his father, (SW 
36-22-33, In is earlier yeas, he owned and oper 
‘tedone ofthe frst woud! sawing outfits inthe dsteet 
lind didcustom work aswel as custom feed grinding 
August and Brother in-law Bjossy Hinrkson oper 
ned a syndicate owned threshing outfit for many 
years. He farmed un his death in 1960. His son Ted 
Js stil farming the same farm. August and Gudrun 
‘wet life long members of the Concordia Church 
CGunrun sang in the choir for sixty-five years. 


Magnus Theodore Magnusson 

“Ted” was born in 1921. He maried Doris 
Krueger (a widow with five children) in 1975. Ted 
hs ved ll his ie on the farm taking over after his 
father's death. In earlier years farming with bis fa- 
thee they experienced the change Trom horses 
tractor After the death of his father, he worked on his 
‘wn harvesting by pull-type combine with & wagon 
imtached tothe sie. thus filing Wagon and hopper on 








the go, Quite changed from threshing days with 
crew often to twelve men to just a/one-man oper 

“ed, lik his pret-gandfather, isan active mem. 
‘oer inthe community life-long member of Con 
cordia Church, he bas served many years on church 
ouneil, holding the ofice 3 teasurer, secretary. 
fn president and has sung in he choi from the age 
‘ol fieen, He his also taken the Sunday service in 
bsence of the Pastor on many occasions 

“Ted served as councillor for the RM. of Church 
‘ge for fifteen years, He has been treasurer ofthe 
‘Churehbridge Recrestion Board, Director of the 
Yorkton District Home. x member of the Church 
bridge Library board, Churchbridge Agricultural 
Board and Saltcoats Liberal Paty. He has served as 
Secretary forthe United Grain Growers and Fist 
‘Vice President and charter member of Chuchbridse 
Lions Club 

Ted does carpentry work fori own use. He has 
‘one ofthe riding whip handles which was made by 
his srea-grandtather, Magnus Einrson. Ed note 
Ted and Doris left the farm and are making their 
home in West Bank, British Columbia, 














Eyjolfur Hincikson 
by daughter Mrs, Jorunn Johnson 

Eyjolfur Hinvicson and his wife Ingibjorg and 
for of thee eldest children came to Canada in July 
1903, leaving from Iceland. and ater 2 month a 
rived in Winnipeg. They were taken in by trends to 
fest for about a weck. Then they stared off for 
Chutchbrige by wai, They were met by his brsher 
Magnus Hinskson, who fad come 10 Canada in 
1891, His father and mother, Me and Mrs. Henk 
Gislason and two of his sisters Kristin and Gudrun, 
had also immigrated Canada ati They stayed a 
his brother’ place until they were able vo get small, 
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house that was vacant atthe home of Bjorn Thorbere- 
son, Thy lived inthis house for about two Years 

iyjolfr started looking fr land. Homesteads 
‘were al taken up around there atthe time. He worked 
‘ut doing any work he could get. Wages were very 
‘sll inthse years. He also had to buy cow of tO 
finda few sheep a in those years people wore home 
Spun clothing and every housewife had her own spi 
ning wheel 

In March of 1904 a raging blizzard came up. A 
‘man by the name of Gudiundur Thordarson went 
‘ut nt thesorm tet some dey wood for his stove 
He po lost inthe blizzard and was not found until he 
spring when the snow melted. His body was Found by 
George Debnam. when going for wood. Because of 
this death Eyjolfr putin a claim for that quate of 
Tang, SE 18-23-43 Wlst and was able to gett. He 
bul a small house from logs and they. moved into 
this farm in 1905. They were able to build a more 
moder house in 1920, 

Eyjolfurand Ingebjorg had family of nine cil 
ren, four sons an five daughters, Thuridur was 
Imarted to Gudmundue (Mundi) Sveinbjorason, 
Bjor married Villborz Magnusson. He passed avay, 
July. 1952. Gudrun married August Magnusson. 
Eyborg Jorunn married Stefan Johnson. Gudrun 
Joni marred Snorr Jonasson, Hintik bert mar 
rie Ethel Barnard of Spy Hill. Gudmundur Halo, 
tnd Valdimar remained single. Dyefinna married 
Valdimar lobason 

“The ile op house was often a crowded place as 
Eyjolf’s father, Hinrik Gislson, lived with them 
formany years and passed away athe age of 97 yeas 
in December, 1929, 

Ingebjore passed away in May, 1949 atthe age of 
'83 years. E)lfur lost his eyesight and was blind the 
last fen years, He moved to his daughter’ place 
(Guarun and August Magnasson) where he passed 
sway in 1953 athe age of 86 year, 











Hjalmar Hjalmarsson 
by G. J. Markusson 

In 1890 Hjalmar Hjalmarsson and his wife 
JofridurJosesdotiearived in what Became known 
tthe Concordia disc, They took Up homestead 
Fights onthe NW 14-23-32-1. With them were their 
{tree children — Iogveldur Anna, Elin Kristin and 
ial Bjarni Hjolmar and Jtridur had eight chil 
dren but those were the only ones to five to aul 
hood 

‘Before coming to this district, Hjalmar and 
Jiidar ad frst seed on Hecla island in Lake 
Winnipeg in 1876, upon thei arrival fom Ieland 
Some ofthe hardships ofthis family have been writ 
ten about by Thorstein Jackson, and this account 











ives us an insight into the strugele for survival of 
this pionecr family. 

In December of thie ist winter on Hecla stand, 
Hjalmarand Magniss Magnusson took ap south on 
the lake to get some necessities. On their way home 
they stopped at Ames, Man. overnight and the next 
tay continued their homeward journey ona fine day 
The stopped and ae ther lunch when suddenly the 
weather changed and they were caught in a binding 
Snowstorm. Hjlmar told the weiter that he had never 
encountered such a storm before or since. They 
thought thatthe wind was sill from the south-west, 
but by dusk they were lst and decided vo 20 in the 
‘opposite direction leaving their sleigh behind them. 
‘They could not make shelter as the strong wind had 
‘Swept the ie onthe lake clear. About midnight they 
‘are to. ridge of sno tht provided some shee 
‘After afew hours the storm died down andthe sky 
‘nas clearing Hjalmarhad been used to following the 
Stars and moon for diection in Iceland, so observing 
the sky, they changed thet direction and went back. 
‘Aer avelling all da they reached shore about dusk 
tear a setlers home of Sigvaldi Thorvaldsson, 
Ivhich was about to mies from their destination. 
Sgr took them nto warm upandthey partook of 
refreshmenis, He then took them home and onthe 
‘vay they could se their abandoned sleigh about two 
Ines out on the lake. They had been that close to 
home when they changed their direction. Hjalmar 
Tost al ofeach foot from freezing and Magns lst 
haf of one foot, Tt as sik wooks before a doctor 
fame along and amputated the gangrenous Bones and 
tissue, In despribing this ordeal to this wrter many 
Seats ater, he said that the only anaesthetic availble 
for the operation wat liberal drink of whiskey. 
Hjalmar was bedridden for about five months. For 
aout tree years he hao get about on his knees In 
March, 188), the family moved to Winnipes and 
thoughts shanty onthe Red River, which they lestin a 
fod the following spring. 

"Halmar had special shoes made after be was able 
to get atound, He worked at carpentry whenever he 
‘ould. Due tthe dificuly of geting water in the 
Churchbridge area while they farmed here in the 
1890, they, ike so many other homesteaders ofthat 
time left this distri. flr seven years Hala sold 
his land sith good buildings for $150 and moved to 
Sakcoats, and other surrounding districts wherever 
apentry work called him, He came back again to 
the Concordia district, 














jalmar was a good carpenter and built many 
homes and bars. It was remarkable to see him and 
hispee legs climbing adders ad scaffolds shingling 
stoop roofs He and his wife wee very community- 
Ininded. They were charter members of Concord 





Lutheran Church. Hjalmar conducted Bible Studies 
inthe various homes i the Concordia district wien 
vere had opportunity to dos In 1922 they retired 
to the Betel Home in Gimli, Man. where they both 
tied 


Ed Jabs 
as told to R. Swanson by Ea 

Ed Jabs was born in Poland in 1895. In 1921 he 
‘maried Olga Exismann. They had three children — 
Leonard, Artand Else. In 1927 they decided come 
to Canad, They sailed on the Empress of Australis, 
tvth the Prince of Wales on board the same ship 
‘They came to Churchbridge in October, 1927 and 
didi think much of, There were only afew houses 
find many sloughs 

“They rented 2 farm nine miles northeast of 
(Churchbridge uni 1937, then moved to Ontario fora 
eat. Th following year thy came back to Church- 
bridge and farmed about four miles north from 
1938-1958, In 1958 they bought twenty acres in town 
fiom Rudolf Dressler and retired, Keeping a few 
‘ows, pigs and chickens tnt the potash mine came 
in 1962. After that no more farm livestock could be 
Kept in town, Some of this kind sas later sold for 
schoo! grounds, They had good luck, worked hard 
fd. mide money 

“Theirson Art and his wife Alma Hoffman) 0% 
live on the home plac. 

Mrs. Jabs" parents, the Karl Erismanns came 19 
the Churchbvidge area in 1928 and bought a quarter 
section two miles south of Churchridge (now owned 
by Roger Kaoding). Besides Og they had three 
more children — Ben, Lydia (Bily) and Elsie 
{Welke) They farmed there a number of years then 
‘moved to Langenbure where they died 

‘Others that came from Poland to this area in 1928 
were Hermard Weisinger, Ado Kara, Robert Kara, 
Jack Matt, Gus Kutt, Louie bs and Louie Freier 

Ed cousin, Louie labs was a blacksmith in 
(Churchbridge for many years. 











Freysteinn Johnson 
by G. J. Markusson and Mrs. Joa Johnson 

Freystcinn Johnson and his wife Kristin imi 
trated to Canada from Iceland in 1886, coming di- 
rectly to the Churchbridge area. In Iceland Frey- 
Steinn had farmed and also engaged inTshing on 
fairly large sale. Upon arrival in Churchbridge he 
homestead on the NW 32-23-32 Wis 

"With he able help of his wife, ahome was quick 
ly developed, Theland vas brought under cultivation 
an within few yeas they had acquired a large bent 
Of catle and work horses as well asa fl Tine of 








sgrcuturl machinery and haying equipment. With 
their capable management and hard work they Were 
able tomove into arg one anda haf storey home 
“Two lage barns and ether out buildings had been 
rected by 1914, Also four more quarter sections had 
teen added othe original homestead 

Besides easing a family of six children and an 
‘adopted daughter the Johnsons found time to take & 
‘ery active part inthe affairs of the community They 
‘were charter members of the Concordia Lutheran 
Congregation, founded in November, 1901 Frey 
steinn was the Fist president serving for several 
years. He also took an active pat inthe Logberg 
School dsc andl projects within the community 
that he deemed worthy of support. Mer lengthy 
illness Freysteinn died in March, 1914 and Kristin 
tied in July ofthe same year They both wer laid 0 
rest in the Thingvalla Cemetery. 

Thecoly member oftheir family that remained in 
the area was their son John Freysteinsson 





John Freysteinsson 
iy Joa Johnson and G. Markusso 

Joh Freysteinsson was born in 1887 thre miles 
north of Churchbridge. He was the son of reyseinn 
dnd Kristin Johnson, He was edusted at the Logberg 
School and farmed in that district aking over after 
his parents died in 1914, He lived with is sister 
Guay’ until she maried Oddur Melsted 








In 1921 he maried Sigrdur Peterson at Win 
nipeg. They had two sons, Theodore and Dona 
They also atended Logberz School and Church 
bridge Schoo! 

“The Freysteinsson wer lifelong members of the 
Concordia Lutheran Church, where Joho served on 
the chutch council as president, secretary and trea 
surer He was trustee onthe Loghere School board, 


Aiector of the North Rural Telephone Company. 
Director of Churchbride Farmer Elevator and Sup 
ply Company. councillor ofthe Churchbridge RM. 
for ten years anda dirctor of the Churchbridge 
‘grcultaal Society fom 19141938. 

He lost his wife in October, 1988, and his son 
‘Theodlre (who as a wireless operator in the RCAF 
in WWII in 1942 during « mission over Germany 
barely 0 years afte enlist 

The fain was sold in 1965 an John spent is ast 
years at the Anderson Lodge at Yorkton, where he 
pasted away in 1972 athe age oF 84. Donald and his, 
Family ive in Saskatoon. 





Eyleifur Jonsson 
bby Mrs. Iga Johnson 

Eslefur Jonson and his wife Krsin came from 
Gulbvingusysta, Iceland to Canada in 1900. They 
Tved at Stony Mountain for about one year where 
Eylefr found work. 

Tn 1901 they came fo Churehbridge and lived in 
the ate ofthe Logberg School fora while, thea filed 
lthomestad nine miles north wes of Churchbridge 
Ther first small home consisted of one room and an 
ution made of logs for a kitsen, He and his wie 
tere both industrious and hard-working and soon 
Jrospered enough to build a larger home. They were 
Naunch supporters of the Concordia Lutheran 
‘Church. Going ta churehon Sundays to Worship was 

Kristin had brought with her a spinning whee 
from feland and spun woo! for mits and socks for 
the family. Se also had sewing machine which he 
treasred. One day t er dismay and consternation 
She found her the young sons, who were Keealy 
Interested in sports, at her sewing machine sewing & 

baseball shit" which they had Ut out of one of 
their god seater. Needless to Say that this litle 
project was never finished In ater years these sane 
boys Became entusistie members ofthe Chureh- 
‘ridge baseball and hockey teams. 

in 1924 Epler suffered a stoke and his sons 
‘continued to work the farm. He passed sain 1928 
ft the age of 78, Mrs. Jonsson lived with her sons 
tnt she passed away in 1987 athe age of 77 

“They had ive children: evo ded in Heelan: Ami 
passe away in 1939 at the age of 43; fon and Olafur 
fre reed ving in Churchbridge, Jon s mie 0 
“Mary Anderson; they hid eight children. Olafur mar 
fied Inga Gunnarsson; they had tw girls and by. 
Thee families are erown up an some have families 
oftheir own 


‘Sam Moore 


‘written by daughter Jean Reeves 
"My dal Sam Moore, and his brother, Dave, were 

















‘born near Belfast, Ireland. Sam worked inthe Linen 
Mil fora wile nd then as conductor on the tain 
in fase for several years, Dave and Sam ad heard 
there ws work and ie lind in Canada, The im 
{rtedo Canada where they promised work on he 
EPR. for a number of years. Sam landed a 
Gladstone, Man. in 1898, where he worked on the 
railway as far a8 Saltcoats 

He took up a homestead on NEV 36-22-33 Wist 
He decided he ist ting he nocded was water, so. 
‘morning he walked ou rom Churehbridge where he 
was staying. He was poingto start a wel. He worked 
allay; being all man, he was able to thro thecay 
Uipoverhis ead at quit a depth, but when he tried 
et out ofthe well a night, he could not climb out 
Being alone and miles from anyone, he finally pat 
his back against one side ofthe well and his fet on 
the other and, walking a step at atime, wotked his 
way up until he reached the top. In all. dad dug 55, 
wells on that land and never got water. All the years 
fn that land, he hauled water in barrels from Ken 
ington Lake for his fivestack, even in 40" below 
winter weather The livestock never di get enough 

Daa's next project was to bul 4 log hows, 
\While working Om his homestead, be lived with his 
brother, Daven the CPR. station house at Church 
bridge 

‘About 1902, Sam sent for his mother (his dad had 
died when the boys were very young). Sam snd his 
‘mother lived onthe homestead nd Sam cleared land 
‘vith the xe and gre. Our dal worked very bard 
fn ha a lot of bad luck ad sickness. 

10 1909, dad sent to Ireland forthe lady whom be 
kept company with before he left Ireland. They were 
marred in June, 1909 in Kensington Lake School 
‘which was then on what was called “Swanney’s 
will 

Eight children were born to them of ovhon 1 
dean) asthe oldest Sam drowned a the age f 17 
‘months: Bob and Lizzie were twins that ded bith 
Sotin and Willan (Wile). Mother passed sway in 
1921, This left tive small children, myself age 10, 
‘oven othe baby, Wille, Grandmother Gane Moore) 
passed aay in 192 

Daa, with ou help, kept usalltogether. for which 
1 will always be thankful: We had hard ite, but, 
some of my happiest memories are of our childhood 
‘on Section 36, Which Ted Magnusson now owns. He 
hus teen kind enough to lave our old home standing 
for which we, the Moore fail thank him 

Mrs. G. Garbe (Ma) tried 1 be the mather to me 
that id not have, She used to come with the horse 
and buggy and take me bery picking with bet. She 
rover knew how much she did for aTonely chil 











‘Ma’ and “Pa” Gatbe lived on section 31 about a 
half mile from us and Mrs, Garbe was my’ grand 
rather’ onl trend 

My grandmother Moore was at Mrs, Garbe's 
shen Fred Garbe was born. Grandma always called 
him her Fede, and I always looked om him as a 
brother His sister, Esther (Eyestone) and Thave been 
fiends all ou ves 

‘Another friend whom I wil aways remember for 
her Kindness fous was Mrs. Heasman. She always 
had a cup of ta and cookie for dad, oF any ofS 
shikren when we passed through her yard onthe way 
to town (Churchbridge). Anather frend Was. Mis, 
Emily Basken who was with Mother when several of 
ts children were born and did many’ things Torus 
‘when Mother passed away. Mrs. August Magnusson 
‘ras so good ts and Mrs Sam Davis helped us in 

Da passedavay in 1947 athe age of 73, Four of 
his children are stl ving. Bob married Lily Hogan, 
“They had two boys. He passed avay in 1969. Lizzie 
‘married Chale Brandson of Swan River, Man. They 
have five children, John maried Kay Smith of Bex 
die, Sask, They have two boys. William marred 
Evelyn Zamzow of Swan River They have to chile 
deen I, Jean, married Alfed Reeves of Zeneta and 
‘wehave three children. Alfred passed avay in 1971.1 
live in Red Deer, Alta. and ike it very much, But 
allvays like to po back to Churchbridge and see the 
‘old frends andthe old home. Thave had good hfe 
fan I eel God has been ith me al thew 

Ed, Note: Ms, Samm Moore was lady helped by 
‘he Churchbridge Homemakers Club, who supplied 
her with a tent, a cot and mosquito ting, her 
illness made it necessary to slep outdoors. Home 
‘maker members also took turns in bringing her nou 
'shing food, when they could 








Adolf Olm 
by son Gordon 

My father, Adolf Olm, was bor in 1882 Russia 
of German parents. He served inthe Cavalry and 
remained an expert horseman alts life. He came to 
Canada in 1903 with his broter, August. 

He married Mati Stebner who was born in 
Lubie, Poland in 1897. They farmed in Springside 
‘until i931 and dhen moved to Churehbridge where 
they farmed. They were blessed with eleven chil 
een 

‘Ed married Lena Lozensk. They farmed north of 
‘Churchbridge, and he drove school bus for eight 
years. They have sx children: Harvey, Larry, Grace 
Dale, Grant and Caroline, They have now reed 10 
ance 

‘bert married Annie Skwarchuk, and they 











farmed north of Curchbridge, Thy have our chil 
tren: Georgina, Darlene, Jerry and Janet. He also 
‘wat school ste and Municipal Couneillor. bat is 
now retired in Churchbridge. 

Eni a campenter and ives with is family in 
Calgary, Alt He married Murial Dobashire, and 
they have thrce children, He served overseas in the 
last wat 

‘Herbert married and as two children. He lives 
in Vancouver where be i an electrician, 

‘Ardy married Doreen Zentner. They farmed 
orth of Chutehbridge and then moved ino town 
Ivhere Ary worked asthe schoo janitor for many 
sears, In 1976, they moved to Outlook and now live 
a Langenburg. They have four children: Sandra, 
Linda, Jef and Greg. Linda and Jeff were also in ou 
school band. Ardy also served overseas in the last 

Lawrence lives in Vancouver andi arsed with 
four children, He served overseas inthe last wa, 

‘lice marred Les Hartford and ives ia North 
Burnaby B.C. They had two children, 

(Georgina marred Charles Delats. Tey ive in 
Thunder Bay, Ont and have three children 

“Audrey marred Bud Lewis and they live in Tiver 
ton, Ont 

Delores marred John Abbot and they have three 
children, Tey live in Aldergrove, B.C 

Gordon married Edna Yahnke of Churchbrige. 
‘They grain and hog farm as wel as keep boes. Gor 
do drove school bus Tor ine yeas. They have four 
shildeen, three of whom participated i the school 
band. Yvonne married Elwood Cherry who works at 
EMC, mine. They live in Churchbsidge. Shisley 
married a farmet, Lary Ziebart from Dropmore, 
Man. Donna married Daryl Bily from Churchbridge 
and they reside ona farm South wes of town. Daryl 
also works at LLM.C. mine and they have fou chi 
‘ren, Debic is sil living at home, attending bigh 
School. Gordon aso served overseas in the last War 

‘Dad ded in 1955, and Mother die in 1979. 











Olafur Olafsson 
by great-great-grandson Nelson Gerrard 

in August of IS85 the eelandic weekly news 
paper, "Heimskringla” reported thatthe wealthiest 
fran to have come to Winnipeg fom Teeland that 
‘Stim, would be seing inthe Thinvalla Sete 
tment (Thingvallanyenda) peat Churchbridge. This 
tan was Olafur Olafsson from Vatnsendi near Rey 
javik. This article states that Olafur had already 
bought over $100 wort of provisions including food, 
Iowsehold necessities, a wagon, sled, plough, har 
rows and 10-12 ead of Tivestock. A railway ar was 


rented to transport the family and belongings othe 
row setement 

"This report confirms a vague story handed down 
in the family for five generations, that Olafur had 
teen called Olafur "rikie" (Olafur the ich). Going 
fn this alone, the writer had pieced together the 
tragic and somewhat unusual story of Olafur Olls- 

‘Olafur was bom in 184 near Reykjavik, lean 
In 1855, tragedy stuck when Olafur father and 
hal-brother drowned in aver nearby. Olafur then 
inerted part ofthe farm ad ever the years became 
tne of the wealthier farmers inthe distnet, He mar 
Fed, had thirteen children, six of which died as 
Jinan, and in I8K7 his wife also ded. 

‘Olafur made plans to emigrate to Canada in 
search of a brighter future for his children. In 1888, 
Olafur and five af is seven living children embarked 
for Canada, A daughter, Kristin. refused to leave her 
stitor and another daughter was fostered by a neigh 
bar who was the local member of pariament. 


Olafur and his ekder son Stefan obiained entries 
‘onadjoining iamesteads the NW and SW 1623-32, 
{nthe Logberg SD. No. 206, five miles due north of 
CChurehbridge. Here onthe bal prairies so different 
from the rocky valleys of leeland, the family Began 
the struggle fr suceess in the new land. 

Shorty after the family asived at Thingvall, 
Olafur, married a widow, Sigridur Hjaltadotir, 
whose father Hal Hijltason was also aseterin the 
istrict. Sigridur had three children from her pre 
ows marriage 

‘ier nly afew years in Canada, along series of 
tragedies began. Olafur's younger son, Fina died in 
hislatetens. About the sie time the elder daughter 
Gudndur died suddenly of stroke in her early twen 
ties, Both are Buried in the Thingalla Cemetery. 
When the dry spell hit Saskatchewan in the 1880's, 
many ofthe setlrs in the Thingvalla area lft thet 
homesteads as they stood and moved to Langrth 
‘Manitoba, Olafur persevered until 184 wien he 100 
‘moved thee with Sigrdur and two of her children. 
(latur's children went to Winnipeg where they found 
fmployment and there Stefan did in 1896, 180 years 
tte his marrage, In 1897 Olafu's daughter in Ie 
Tan ded tthe age 19. All of Olafur’ five children 
died within ten years of coming to Canada, leaving 
‘one living daughter in Iceland 

In 1918 Olafur now tally bind, returned to his 
daughter in Iceland where he died in 1931. Olafurhad 
been active im community affairs im his early yeas, 
holding office on church and school organizations t 
Thingvalla. He s known o have compesed poems on 
occasion, a was customary in eeland, 























Bjorn Thorbergson 
by daughter Helga Sigridur Gislason 

My parca, the Bjom Thorberssons, emigrated 
{ror lela to Canada in 1891 and setied in what 
later became the Calder district. They stayed there 
‘only short ime, until they were able to Toca a 
homestead to and a half miles north of Church 
bridge, My parents fist ive ina Tog cabin and as 
Soon financially able, bik atwo-strey home with, 
‘basement, furnace and cookstove to provide heat, 
‘There they lived continously with my brother my 
siser and me, unl mother died in 1925 

‘My sister Gudrun married and moved 1o Win- 
ripe, where she died shortly after. My brother snd 1 
Continued to farm for « short time wih my father 
staying with us 

‘My parens, when they lived in Keeland, had been 
able o soquire faily good education according to 
‘he standards tha existed at that time, Both were 
trowel up in the Lutheran faith and were charter 
members of Conconlia Lutheran Church Church, 
‘which was founded in 101, My Father acted as see. 
{ary for many years, 

IMS father had s keen sense of duty towards the 
comminity. This is perhaps best reflected in that he 
tundertook to assist i the Formation ofthe fist Co 
‘operative Store in the district, where the pioneers 
were able o purchase thei groceries, hardwave, ke 
‘osene fof lamps and ether estenil goods. For some 
years the store as located on our farmand Father was 
Siorekeeper and bookkeepet, He served also as tus 
fe and seereary-treasurer of the Logberg. Schoo! 
distit, My mother was a lifetime member of the 
Concordia Lutheran Ladies Aid from ft fcepton 

T was bor i 1900 inthe Churchbridge district, 
sand spent all of my life there, except fora short, 
petod of time in Winnipeg 1928-1930). | worked 3s 
5 domestic, central telephone operator and house 
wile 

T marred Franklin Gislason in 1933and we began 
‘ur marti life on his father's homestead approx 
imately ten miles northwest of Churehbidge We 
had one son, jon, who is marred and now resides 
inFludson Bay Pranklin and | lived for several years 
‘on the farm but because of his declining health he 
ves forced to give up farming. We moved to Church 
bridge, where we purchased a home. Franklia, 
worked inthe Post fice and also fr some time in 
BM. Olson's General Store. He ied in 1973, 

‘Mrs. (Sigga) Gislason now makes her home at 
the Anderson Lodge in Yorkton 
Gotlieb and Edith Yanke 
by daughter Mabel Sveinbjornson 


Gotlieb Yanks was bor in Stanislaw, Russa, in 
1887. In 1907 he came to Canada and Wook up & 














Mc ands. Gti Yana — 1954. Fa, Noman Sin 
tomo Mabe Svemgomgon 


homestead north of Springside. His parents came to 
(Canada a yar ltr with their six children and settled 
inthe Springside area. Gotlieb and his oldest brother 
Mike seed in Yerkton andi 1919, took up farming 
at Springsie, Gotheb,alterbatching loratime, met 
land in 1914 married Eaith Zelke who had come 
(Canada in 1913, from Lublin, Poland 

They found it hurd o get established. Land was 
high and hard to get. One daughter and seven sons 
‘were bom at Springside. In 1929, Gotdieb was tld 
that Churchbrige as an open country sith os of 
land available at low prices. Of couse, with all these 
boys, he needed this apportunits.n 1930, he moved 
bis family onto a farm north of Churchbridge (of 
section 16), where his youngest son, Melford, now 
farms. There were lots of deer and lots of bush and 
sweeds on the farm that he boueht. Another son 
Erwin, was born, but he passed away in 1935. 

"The only, daughter, Mabel, married Thorstein 
‘Sveinbjomson in 1938. They ae now retired and live 
inthe town of Churchbriee. They had four children 
Bertha, Darlene, Mindy and Norman, 

red who marted Elsie Darbyshire lives in Hud 
son Bay. John marred Leotha Mehre, farmed for 
Some years north of Churchbridge and is now retired 
from farming and lives im Churchbrdge. They have 
four chosen children, Rhonda, Johnna, eerance and 
Dalayne 

Albert married Violet Sehr and had five sons, 
‘Lynton Jason, Timothy, Mark, Guy and one daugh 
{cr Judith Mrs. Don Morash), One son, Robyn, died 
in 1969. Alber farms north of Charehbrdge with is 

[Norman s marred to Elsie Bate. They had three 
children, Brenda (Mrs, Murray Jobason) living in 
Churchbridge, Lorna (Mts. Bill Lambie) at Saska 
toon, and son, Gary inthe trucking business withhis 
father at Churchovdge 

















Lawrence marred Marie Carlson, He works at 
the Potash mine. Their children, Marella, Amber 
‘and Farley, ae sill a home in Churchoridge. 

Gordon is mari to Mary Patland and ae inthe 
rocetcia business in Chutehbridge. They have one 
‘Gaugher, Kahy (Mrs. Kelly Berg). One son died 
‘when an infant 

“Melford martied Mary Debnam, whoa a fam. 
ity of four The two youngest are stil at home with, 
her They are farming on the family farm north of 
Churchridse 

Gotlib passed away’ in 1962. Eh went to live 
with her daugher, Mabel and family. Before hee death 
in 1973 Edith had the oy of seing after 56 years, het 
tho sisters who came from Germany in 1969, 





Mike Yahnke 
bby daughter Edna 

‘My fate, Mike Yahnke, was born in Radu, 
Poland, in 1882 where he grew up. He had five 
brothers and three sisters, Gottlieb, Andrew, Fred, 
Rosina wha died in Poland}, Molly, Cri, Emil and 
Pauline. 

Because he was the oldest and was of military 
ze he came over to Canada to pave the way for the 
rest ofthe family 

Upon arta in Yorkton in 1907, he bul home 
for the rest of the family who followed in August 
1908, 

His Dad and Mother and the rest ofthe family had 
‘ery trying time wo get out of Poland. They hired & 
‘yagon, who transported people fora price, upto the 
boundary line. Mrs. Yainke ad thelr one Year old 
baby sat beside the driver, and the thrce small chil 
dren were pt inthe bottom ofthe wagon andcovered 
‘over with hay. The father and two older boys, who 
‘were of military age, pretended te cutting hay with 
Seythes along the road leading to Germany, and were 
Frequently asked bythe plice what they were dong, 
So. inthis wa they smuggled themselves out of 
Polandand then onto the harbour where they boarded 
the ship to Canada, 

Dad worked as a carpenter and also at various 
‘ater jobs which were avilable to him. 191912, he 
‘marred Elizabeth Wirth, daughter of Me and Mis 
Peter Winh of Newdor, Sask 

They farmed at Neuor! and in 1952 be bought a 
section of land west of Churehbridge and farmed 
‘while stil doing carpentering and blacksmith work. 
Dad and Mom were blessed with fifteen children 
‘oof whom died in infancy. 

‘On Dee, 24, 1940, my mer died, leaving nine 
children at home. The baby was ten months old, the 
ext was three yeas, I as a Christmas I'll never 
forget. We worked hard to raise the family and 19 








keep them all together. There were days when the 
soing was very rough, bul we also had some wonder 
fully good times. 

‘On Dec. 29, 1951, my dad died suddenly leaving 
my Wo Young brothers, ages ten and thirteen 
However they tere well loked after bythe fami. 

Evelyn, who married Frank Werschler, lived ia 
the MacNutt area, They have four hilden, and now 
se ried in Yorkton 

Reinhold maried Dinah Kading from Saltcoats 
an armed at Hsdon Bay. They have for chien 

Ruth martied Philip Schick from Neudort where 
they farmed, They have two children nd ae retired 
in Regina 

John took ater his fathers trade, farming and 
carpentering. He matried Emma Zamgow, and they 
have four children, LaVern married Pte Lowen 
and lives in Saskatoon, Donald married Marylin, 
Puulger and is living in Esterhazy. Byron married 
Denise Zentner and they five in Colonsay. Sask 
Shannon is residing at home John, Emma and Shan 
hon retired to Winfield, B.C. in 1979. 

[Emie married Margaret Cleveland. He owns 3 
tur and pool hall in Orange, California 

ear, a hairdresser, married Bill Danchuck, who 
works fr the aines in Seale 

Gladys married Ted Kitsch who farm aorth of 
Langenburg 

‘Nema married Kenneth Andrews, a farmer at 
MacNutt 

Tris married Fred Graff, He died in 1967. She 
later maried Waiter Miller from Melville 

‘sradine married George Summers. They farmed 
Craven and at Chutchorae. He ded in 1972, She 
remarse to Bill Smetanuk and now live in Surrey, 
B.C. Vitoria mechanic in the Aitfore, He mat. 
ried Marion Lope, now lives in Greenwood, N.S, 

Verden, a service manager in hydraulics and his 
wife Caro Smith) live in Regina 

Edna married Gordon Olin a fatmer at Churh 
borg 








Herb Davis 
by R. Swanson 

‘The Herb Davis family came to Churehbridge 
from Manitoba in the early 1930. Herb had served 
‘overseas in WWI, mid in England and returned 
‘Canada In WW2 he again enlisted inthe Reseve 
Force, 

“They had ten children that went to Logberg and 
CChurchbridge schools. They lived inthe district until, 
the 1950's when they moved to Brandon. hei an 
ily were — George now living in Winnipeg, he 
Served overseas in the Canadian Amy in WW2, 
Edy now in Yorkton, also served overseas in WW2 











(Clarence now in Regina, was in the active sevice in 
(Canada during WW3. Perey, deceased. Charlie ives, 
aU Brandon. Ros lives in Yorkton, Dorothy (Thor 
Yaldson) lives in Moose, Ethel (Davis) lives in 
Brandon. Richard lives at Oak River, Man. and 
Glenn, 





Glen Davis married Grace Hinrickson and 
farmed north of Churchbidge until he passed away 
in 1078. They had two children — Dwight now in 
Winnipeg nd Lorraine a 

Schoo! 
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Pennock School District 


Pennock $. D. #1437 
by G. Markusson 

Pennock S. Das established by the Commis: 
sioner of Education for the NwW:T., Regina on 
November 2, 1905. H. 1. Adler was the fist cha 
rman; John Thorleifson, weasurer, and Jonas Thor 
‘ardsson were on the board. isl Egilsson of the 
LLogheredistriet was hired as seretary until Decen 
er 1906 at a salary of $25 plus necessary stationery 
and postage. 

The first annual meeting was held January 1S, 
1906 atthe Konrad Eyjolfson residence, with the 
Inustees and eight ratepayers present. Much discus 
sion tok place in regards to the site forthe school 
Which was tobe centrally located. A ental location 
‘would have plseed the school in large slough, 30 i 
Finally as decided to build the school on the SE 
‘commer of NE Vs of 31-23-32 Wist, A debenture was 
issued forthe sum of $600 repayable in 8 equsl 
payments with interest not 10 exceed 8%, to build a 
School24x 16 with porch attached, 6x8 feet. Mary 
Webster of Toronto was engaged as teacher Cons 
rable delay took place in geting usar t erect the 
School de tothe reluctance ofthe Deputy Commis= 
Sioner af Elcation to approve the sit selected the 
trustee and a majority ofthe ratepayers, Evenly 
consent was given. A. Lewarton of Churchbidge 
‘vas comtacted to supply the lumber. Tenders forthe 
building ofthe school, submitted by five carpenter, 
‘ange from $150 tothe low of $75, Gist Eglsson of 
the Logbere district (now Calder distin) was the 
successful bidder School opened on June 18 and 
‘sed October 17h, 1906, 

“The name of Pennock was suggested by & 
ratepayer JW. Anerson who hid emigrated 10 this 
area from a district by that name in Minnesota. Inci- 
‘ently. W. Anderson served as rte a Pennock 
for mote than 30 years. 

In 1908 a movement arose to have the schoo 
relocated one mile west. The reasons advanced Were 
that the schoo! would be more centrally located, at 
‘was contemplated to add another row of sections to 























the west side ofthe dist. Also the majority ofthe 
Pupils were residing onthe westside. Ata special 
Ineeting it was decided to move the school one mile 
tothe west sie of 32-23-32 Wd and that one Are 

an one vere be seyuired on 
ofthe sid section, straddling the half mile 
The new site became mote accessible and 
proved to be good move asa graded government 
Fad was bul the following year onthe westside of 
Section 32 

‘Records show thatthe first schoo! pene was he 
in I9I1 and became an annual event through the 
following years. The sm of S10 was voted by the 
trustees owas prizes forthe races and Wea’ To the 
children, ‘The event was well attended by the 
Tatepaers, Supper was servedby the ladies atthe end 
of an enjoyable dy. 

To the Pennock district the school became the 
ene of social activities. For some time worship 
Services were conducted in the school. Am organ Was, 
Purchased bythe ratepayers and was used for pupil, 
fnstroction, The German seters inthe Norhesstem 
Pat ofthe distrit gathered periodically for song 
practice and byron singig in their language 

By 1927-1930 pupil atendance reached approx 
‘mately 48 and thoueht was given to building large 
School. Grades taught were fom one tote 

"A new school was built with a ull basement 
furace snd inside olets, the ttl cos of $3,000 
James Sinclair of Bredenbury was the carpenter In 
[November 1930 the building was ready for use. To 
‘celebrate the occasion a concert was put on By the 
teacher FR: Baor, and his pupils before capacity 
trond of mtepayers and outside visitors, A dance 
followed. At that event the Keys tothe school were 
presented tothe teacher by James Sinclai. 

Tn 1952 Pennock S. D. became ® part of the 
Yorkton Larger School Unit #36. On June 30th, 
1960 the schoo was closed bythe unit boar and the 
opis take by bus to Churchoridge. 

Te school house was moved to the hamlet of 
Yarbo in 1961 














The pupil of Pennock were always very fond of 
sports, Baseball took quite bold there and teas 
ftom Pennock, thmughout the years participated in 
most ofthe pines in the adjoining ditits, as well 
26 al the sports days held in neihbe 

Under the able coaching of Frank Barbor, who aught 
x Pennock fr seventeen consecutive years, bimsel 
‘ardent sportsman, the Pennock eam won a beat 
fal tophy donated by the merchants of Sltoats for 
annul competition, Iwas won by Peroek For theee 
Consecutive years and presented o them for keeps. 

Tn season, skating dnd hockey tok place onthe 
sloughs after the snow had been cleared away. NO 
tndoor rinks or artificial tein those days! 

The Chuisthas concerts held annually were al 
‘ways looked forward toand tracted a large audience 
fromthe dstet as well as from neighboring di 

“The first homestaders in the school district were 
1 cosmopolitan population — Germans from Au 
tra, Norwegians, Swedish Americans, Icelanders 
and Scatsmen. Several of the pupils attending school 
did notspeak English and fora while here wore some 
language difficulties. Some pupils who were bi 
imgual in English and their mather tongue were able 
to translate: thus there was sood co-operation be 
ten the teachers andthe pupils. The writer vividly 
fecal a visit to the school by Inspector J. TM. 
Anderson (ster Premier of Saskatchewan), Whea 
out to eave the schol, he adiessd the leelandic 
‘opis in their muster tongve' During his public hie 

Taade amos significant contbution asa diector 
































‘ofthe education of nev Canadians in Regina 


























“Anaareon, Alt Gslazon 37d row Guar Guanartn, Lov 
‘Sdn Het Andren. ing Gitzo, Sve Gurareon, 
stn Fern Font Kein Gurnareon, Vora Anata, 
{ets Arden Angle, a a, ge eon 













































































Pooneck pte of We. Masson 


‘Teachers at Pennock School #1437 
1906. Mary Webster 1907 — Edward Black 
1908 — Thora Sveinson; 1909 — Jesse Klpatnck 
1910 — Bjorn Sigvaldson: 1911 — Ivy Alton, 
1912418 — Rena Anderson: 1915 — Alice Youn 
1016-1918 — Violet Roberts, 1919 — Margaret Hall 
Miss Martn/Miss Miles; 1920 — Margaret Hall: 
19211937 — Frank Basbor: 1938-1943 — Mildred 
Blake; 1942 — Violet Rooke (sub, 1943-1980 — 
Mrs. Rana Smith (Anderson); 1950-51 — Harold 
Gera: 1982:1960— Mis. Elin Markusson; 1960 — 
Pennock School closed by Yorkton School Unit. 
‘by G, Markusson 











Early Pioneers of Pennock District 
by G. Markusson 
Thorglersson 
Mens Thorgerson and his wife Anna immigrated 
to Canada from Iceland in TBSS, AMlee staying in 
Winnipeg for two years. they moved to the 
‘Thingvaladistict, NE of Churchbridge. After two 
sears they left tir homestead and moved to the 
Shoal Lake, Man, area and ater back to Winnipeg 
ese Jens passed away in 1905 
ne 040 Yeas ater Ana Sold her propery in 
‘Winnipeg and bought a quarter section of land inthe 
Pennock district, Here she built home si raised 
her family of seven children, sx boys and agi. Five 
attended Pennock Schoo. 
‘ohn, the oldest, Was @ carpenter and craftsman. 

















Jens and. Anna Thorgetson. Back — Vitor, Job, 
‘Shape, Troe Las, Vibe, Soph 


He married Ellen Thorleifson and farmed for a 
hil, then moved to Churehbridge where they ope 

2 the telephone exchange. Afler some yeas they 
moved to New Westminster B.C 

‘Skarphedinn died in 1913, 

Vietor matied Lena Gislason, took up farming 
fora while, then moved to Brandon and later 1 New 
stminster, B.C. He was provincial apers for the 
B.C. government for several years. His widow and 
children are residing in B.C 

“Thorger took over the original farm from his 
ror and with his youngest brother Vilhelm (Bill) 
fin sister Sophie, contnied farming until Thorgeit 
passed aay’ Wilhelm and Sophie have now sold hei 
Farm and reside in Yorkton 

Lenentered the jewelry business and was withthe 
‘Thomas Jewelry Co. in Yorkton for several Years, 
Inter acquiring his ovn jewelry business at Wynyard, 
Kenora, Ontario and at New Westminster where he 
died. His wife Wilhelmina and son Neil reside in 
White Rock. B.C 
Jonas Thorvardoson 

Tonas Thocvardoron and his wie Ingeborg re. 
sided in the Pennock district for a Few years. 
‘Thorvardoson served usa schoo! teste fora term 
They sold thei farm abou 1908 and moved to Win 
nipee. 

‘Charies Dun 

‘Charles M. Dunn came to the Pennock distiet 
from the state of Pennsylvania in 1908. During his 
short stay belore returning to Pennsylvania he was 
detive inthe community and served as secreury- 
Arthur Penn 

Ahr Penn and is wife arsved inthe district in 
4910 from Penns} vania. They quickly Became inte 
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ested inthe social life ofthe community: Boh were 
talented musicians and conteibted their abilities un 
Stintingly. Arhur Pena served the district as secre 
tarytreaturer and trust. The Pennock Post Office 
a located at their home. They hadtwo sons, Arthur 
andJohn. After several yeas they sold heir farm and 
moved the Boakview district west of Saltcosts. Mr 
Penn passed avay in 1935, Shorly thereafter Mrs. 
Penn and sons moved back to Pennsylvania, 
Philip Hal 

Philip S. Hall and his family resided in the Pen 
sock district fora short while. Mr Hall served a8 a 
trustee and chairman, In BLL he sold ie farm and 
moved to Bredenbury where he operated a hardware 
Store for sever years 
Olafur Gunnarsson 

‘Olafur Gunnarsson immigrated to North Dakota 
in 1898, and then to Churehbidge in 1908, He home 
Steaded on NW J 30-23-32 Wist, and married 
‘Knstin Magnusson that year. They were very se 











‘ivGsiaon Laren Andrean Gunnar Gaston Fon 
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cessful in thee farming operations and by 1913 were 
able to move from their original fog dwelling into & 
‘one and half store house. They fad also erected 2 
large bip-oofed ban, that housed well bred Short 

oth catle and Clydesdale horses. They were good 
community supporters. They retired for awhile in a 
Small dwelling erected on the farm of August 
Magnusson, their nephew, uni they 00k up tes 

dence inthe Betel Home in Gimli, Man, They are 
both decease. 


The Markusson Family 
by son Gist 

‘My parents, Johannes and Margaret Markusson 
‘emigrated fro Iceland, ativing in Winnipeg in the 
Summer of 191 














“Masher told me thatthe trip had been very dif. 
cult. In those years many people traveled in small 
Sling vessels to Scotland and then transferred to 
Stearships embarking from Glasgow. The rp across 
the Ailanic to. Quebee took Tourtoen days under 
titficult weather conditions. Many passengers sul 
fered from seasickness. The railway teip fom 
‘Quebec to Winnipeg in wooden coaches wth wood 
ten benches, took several days 

Shorty afterarriving in Winnipeg father was able 
to get work with a alway contrction ere He then 
worked for Fitcen years there witha man who han 
‘led wood, coal an builders” supplies. Here my 
Sister Sigrid and T (Gish) were hom and started 
shoo 

Th 1906 my parents sold ther property in Win 
tipes snd move! to a farm they had purchase ten 
miles northwest of Churchbridge. the SW Y 
30-23-32 Wist 

Sigridur and I hegan to attend Pennock school in 
1907, My sister continued her education in Winnipes 
‘where she graduated rom two year course in Homme 
[Bconomies, Sigridur never marie. She did consi 
table work slay nurse in the commit. always 
feady to lend a helping hand. She moved to 
Nanaimo, B.C. and was employed as a “House 
‘Mother atthe Nanaimo General Hospital for several 
years, uni she Rad (0 retire atthe age of 63. She 
‘moved to Regina, and snow residing nthe Yrkton 
tnd District Nursing Home 

Aer completing grade cight temained st home 
to help withthe farm as my parents were both ad 
‘vanced in years. My father pased aay in 1921 atthe 
‘age of 64. | continued to operate te fartn with my 
‘other Mother passed avay in 1946 the age of 79. 

In 19341 married Flin Hinvekson, a teacher and 
daughter of Churchbridge pioneers. We farmed until 
‘we retized. My wife, after being retired from teach 
ing for 18 years while being mother to ou Tamil 
‘went back to teaching, She taht st Pennock, Eden 
tn Bredenbury, fora total of 25 yeas. 

‘We were blessed with one son, Johannes, who 
married Muriel Henderson, « nurs, from Gains 
borough. They tok over our farm when we ried 
They have thre girls, Heather Jo-Ann and Lois 

‘We also had two daughters, Margaret and 
Kristin, both chose nursing as thee profession. Mat 
garet married Donald Maclver and now resides in 
Saskatoon with thei four daughters, Katherine (Got 
don), Linds, Donna and Patni, 

Kristin maried Leonard John Sauser ck) They 
farm SW of Churchbridge wit thei family of to 
ils, Louise and Sharron, and two boys, Kenneth 
find Sheldon, We are now living in retirement in 
Churchoridge 








"have always heen ofthe opinion that we shoul 
support our local communities and if able, fo make 
some contribution alongwith oue neighbors, Tserved 
fn the Pennock School Board for 29 consecttive 
Years — as trustee, chairman or as seretary-tre 
Sure In 1934 Twas elected to Churcbridge RM. 
oun for 9 yeas and was reeve for 3 years. Iwas 
fsa onthe original Yorkton School Unit Bosc on 
the Concordia Lutheran Church Board, scoretary- 
teeasuer of Bredenbury Telephone Caan! the Be 
Adenbary Wheat Pool committe 

Ed. Note: In 1967. Gis received 3 Centennial 
[Medi for his serve to the comm 
Gudai Johnson 

‘Gud and Thora fohnson took homestead rights 
‘on the NW 6-24-32 Wist. They were very successful 
Intel farm operations, They had two children, Lara 
married Bjorn Sigvaldason, a teacher at Pennock. 
‘moving 1 Atborg, Man..'a son Kristjan died at 
Calgary several years ago. Gud and Thora were 
laid ores in Concordia Cemetery. 
John Thorleifson 

“ohn Thorleifson homesteaded the SW 
6.24.32 Wist. He married Sigridur Anderson from 
Calder dsc, John took an active part inthe forma 
tion of the Pennock School district. He served as 8 
teaser assessor and treasurer About 1917 he sold his 
fa and wih samy move The Pa, a 








Theodore Vetalis Almquist 
by son Carrol 

‘Theodore Almauist was bor in 1886 at New 
London, Minnesota and came to Canad in 1912 and 
‘worked for John Walled Anderson in the Pennock 
distit uni 1915, He worked with Walfed to get the 
foutside shell of his own house built on NE % 
36-23-33 Wis. 

Theodore went back 19 Minnesota and maried 
Florence Ostand in 1913, The honeymoon as the 
trip back to Pennock tostart farming. Tey had thee 
children: Carrol, who matried Gwendolyn Me 
CCreadic in 1960. and had two girl, Colleen and 
Alice: Walter who served overseas inthe second 
‘World War and contmcted TB. while overseas and 
died two years later at Fort San, in 1947: Florence, 
‘who maried Frank Conrad in 1987 and had four 
Children, Eldon, Eline (now Mrs, John Pollock of 
CChurchtrige) snd the eine Keith and Karen 

“There were ao tees around his home when The: 
‘odore came to Pennock. He started growing futon 
the prairies from some small fait re that he te 
<eived a5 a premium for subscribing to the County 
{Guide from the Editor Mie Chipman, They grew and 
produced fruit, His son Carrol continved growing 








fruit on the same farm and these ees now make a 
bail display in spring when in Bloom, 


‘The John Walfred Anderson Family 
by the family 

‘Among the many settlers who opened up the 
CChurchbridge area as a group of young men ot 
‘Swedish descent who came from Minne 0 etab 
Tsu homesteads noth ofthe own in 1902. Their ist 
‘op ffoze and being discouraged, all but one re 
turned to the U.S.A. John W. Anderson. then & 
young bachelor of 25. remained on bis homestead 
Situated NE 6-24-32 Wist and spent several years 
fnduring many hardships with determination 1 
take hat farm is fur, Emigrating from Sweden 
head spent five yeas inthe U-S, tore coming 0 
Churchbridge 

Tis ist home was an overturned wagon box 
“This suffice until he could burrow into the side a a 
hull wo add dpi to his makeshit shelter. Being an 
aggressive man, he soon lad plans for anew home 
tnd hauled logs from the Assinniboine Valley: With 
these and local clay his ist home emerged. Nov he 
felt established enough to go to New London. Min 
nesota for his future spouse. He returned wih his 
bride. Emma Almquist in the spring of 1906, Here 
they remained for SI years and made ery succes 
ful carer of farming 

The log cabin suiiced the needs of the family 
mil it became too crowded and a big two-storey 
frame house was ult 1913 which sil remain in 

‘This revered couple, Walffed and Emma Ander 
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son, wil be remembered in the minds ofall who 
{ine then for the pret contribution made by bath in 
the district. In thei home, religious services were 
hel periodically antl achurch was bu, which hey 
vere instrumental in elping to erect, and Isler 10 
large and improve as became necessary. Mrs. An- 
‘erson was one ofthe organizes of the first Ladies 
Rid and was conscientious seat worker a all times 
‘nd for every need 

The Andersons took & prominent pat in ever: 
thing that was for the Better ofthe commanty. Wal 
Fred was one of the organizers ofthe Pennock S.D. 
‘#1437 and 1908 and served a6 trustee for many 
ears, most ofthe time as chairman of the beard 
‘They boarded many teachers. Inthe early days ofthe 
telephone, Walled was one of the organizes forthe 
tural telpone (Pennock-Casteton ine. He was also 
fone of the men who worked to get sevice by a rural 
mal route. This conseientious worker supervised the 
builing of many roads inthe afea ithe erly day of 
horses and scrapers, slushers and fresnos. He oper: 
nod and soon otned a threshing uti with which he 
thvesed crops covering large area 

ess said that Walled, secretary of the Castleton 
United Churchatthe time. was ina bighurry to get to 
an annal meeting. erabbed up his minutes and hur 
fied to church. When the mecting started, the sere 
tary prepare to red the minutes and Found he had 
the Wheat Poot minutes instead of the church roo 

Being a very successful farmer he was able tobe 
‘one of the first to own a ca, a Model T Ford. about 
the yeur 017. The car was brought to the farm bythe 
‘caer and the Taly went along to take the dealer 
home, On their return a mosquito became bother 
some and Wilfred yelled “whoa. and the et, ot 
being a team of horses, ran of the grade into deep 
water needing horses to pull tout 

‘Never did anyone enter the yard without rind 
ly weleome and a cupocoles. There are still many 
who can recall the social get togethers atthe Ander 
Son Home, especially on & Sunday afternoon, 

Upon retring from the farm in 1946, they moved 
to the town of Saltcats where they continued 10 
«enjoy the fellowship oftheir many old eends, Family 
ind aries, Here they resided until Walled sud 
‘den death in 1956, Emma remained in her home until 
her death in 1966, 

The following verse describes the life lived by 
Walfed and Emma Anderson 
‘Thisday iemine, Let me be kind and very thought, 
Un the day is done. 
‘May’ I make use of every chance to aid 
From break of day uni set of sun 





Let me be fir and square with those 1 meet 
(On country road oreity set 
Remembering that my task each precious day 
Is that of doing goad along ies way 
Thy wil be done 

“To them were born six children: 

Willard farmed, owned a general store and oper 
sted an implement agency at Saltous. He was de 
eased in 1977. He wife, the former Gertrude 
‘Coward, continues to reside in Saleoats, 

‘erdina was teacher uni her mariage to Arthur 
Lewis of Bangor. They made their home in Watson, 
Stskatchewan where they taught until 1971, then 
retired there 

‘Violet aso taught schoo! before and periodically 
afterher mariage to Frederick Rooke, a young frm 
rin the Chatsworth district, They retired to Salcoats 
in 978. 

Florence. the youngest emained at home where 
she was needed until er manage to Gunnar Gu 
rarsson ofthe Pennock district. Tei ist home was 
in Sudbury. Ontario where Gunnar vas «policeman 
ut the west Tured them back to Tisdale and ater 
Prince Albert where Gunnar as an electric inspector 
tn etiement in 1978 


Lauren and Laurena Anderson 

Lauren S. Anderson was te second son of Wa: 
fred. Anderson, He remained at home fulfilling bis 
needs there until is paents tired 946, then ook 
fver the home farm. In 1947 be married Laurena 
Rlause of Saltcoats, «ase. They farmed uni 1976 
when they sold the Farm and retired to Yorkton, 
Severing 74 years of Andersons onthe same ar 
stead. 





Laren, his ie nature, held positions on the 
eanock Schoo! board, on the Castleton Pennock 
telephone bose and onthe Castleton Church bord 
‘Aton time, he happened o be chairman ofl thee 
bards atthe same time 

TLaurena was a member of the Castleton Ladies 
‘Aid (later U.C.W.) being its treasurer Tor many 
Years, Besides carrying on with her nursing profes 
Son on a casual hiss. she aso gave time to 4H 
sti locally. 

Theit union was blessed with three children 
Raynold i presently finishing tudes a the Univer 
sity at Saskatoon, Dwight, calls Toronto his home 
fd follows aearer inthe mmsie ied, Lautan, a80 
St repistered nurse, is maried to Warten Biy of 
CChurchbridge. They are presently residing in Salt 
coats with their young dave. Laura. 


Roy Herbert Anderson 

T. Ray Herbert Anderson (Herb the thi son of 
the Walled Anderson lived inthe Pennock district, 
[58 yeas. geting my publi school education there 

‘worked fr several years with dad uni 1933, 
when t marred Gertrude Metz of MacNutt, We 
Farms the SW Js 6-24-32 Wist onthe same section 
ss my dhl’s homestead, This quater was home 
Steaded by John Thorleifson and {um sre some of 
the readers of this book will remember this Tail 
They bulla new house there about 1913 which, with 
several renovations and repairs, is probably the 
‘oldest remaining house occupied inthe district. 

Our only son. Sydney. also attended Pennock 
public school and went on fo University. He married 
Tecan Prosko of Watson nd with their two gil, now 
live in Calgary. Jean teaches and Syd is. Western 
‘Canada Sales Supervisor for the Oskite Chemical 
© 

‘While living the Pennock district we belonged 
to he Castleton Urited Chruch, of which Lserved as 
Chairman or ecrelay-treasrer for most of the ears 
‘we lived there. Gertie took part in community af 
fairs. the Ladies Aid, tug Sunday’ School, and 
took pat inthe chor fora numberof yeas. She also 
took pat in plays puto by the commnity as wells 
Some put on By the Sallcoats Agricuturl Society. 1 
was tse for several yeas, until out distiet be: 
came purt ofthe Yorkon School Unit and then | was 
‘ur fepresentative on the Churchbidge School 
Board. T have been a member of the Saltsoats Ag 
cutual Society since 1948, being chairman briefly 
land a 4-H leader fora few years. I was adiector of 
the Castleton-Pennock Telephone Co. since 1936. 
“The method of farming in out years hept vs from 
siving as much time to the communtiy life as we 
‘would like to have done 




































‘We were forced o leave ou Frm in 1968. de to 
i health and have ved in Yorkton sine that time 

“The greatness of the community spirit in the 
Pennock and Castleton ditt sas shown in 1967 
‘when | was unable toseed my eop, About 5 farmers 
Irought heir traetos, stone pickers, discers and hat 
rows and seeded my entire crop in one day. As wel 
‘ever lies came to help withthe meals. This was 
‘etanly gaily appreciated by us. 

(Many thanks tall who shared their rlendship 
with ws 





Charles Dillin 
by daughter Eileen 

Grandfather TR Dilln and dad. Charlie Dill 
‘ame from fowa in 1903 to look forand. Atha time 
there was a lot of advertising of land being done in 
Europe, easter Canada andthe U-S.A. in an effort, 
to sete westem Canad, 

Dad was 24 yeas of age the eldest of family of 
seven, when he came tothe Churchbridge are. This, 
‘wasn March, and there was almost no snow. They 
‘hose section 2-24-32WI, which grandfather boug 
Sin sold to my dad. The land was bought rom Bera 
Haugan and a Hans Waldmar Henrickson of Mon- 

video, Minnesola, who were joint owners. Cis not 
Known how they acquired the land bu it may be they 
were speculating, a common practice in those days 
“This land is now being fared by my beother. Wan, 
who bought it fom my dad. (At the time of writing 
this land has been inthe family for seventy-seven 
yeas.) 

‘On ther return to low. plans were made imme: 
iately for dato move, A catioad of necessities was 
loaded, including lumber to be used in building a 
small mouse. This was put inthe bottom ofthe ear and 
implements, grain. wagon. bed. cookstoe and fut 
niture were loaded ontop of the umbec When dad 
thas nearly ready to leave lowe, bis brother, Thomas 
fosided fe would rather go to Canada han accept 2 
teaching position. I believe that our grandparents 
‘were happy tht dad would have a companion 

T suppose a sick was soon built uta ist they 
slept beneath a wagon, Sinty-tive ates were plowed 
and harrowed to sed. They were able to plow the fll 
mile west to east because drought had dred up the 
‘Soughs. Later the land had many sloughs and my 
father and Inter my brother Ivan spent a lot of time 
ditching the water aay 

“The fist rop yielded litle ue to drought. A part 
ofthat crop was flax. Logs for building the barns 
‘were hauled from he Assiboine Vales, Tom Dillon 
homesteaded inthe Zora district north of McNutt. 

In 1905 my father was maried 10 Eta Hicks 
‘Thee Fist child, Cull, was bora in 1906. Cullic 








veas’t well and ied in March, 1907 while our par: 
nts were taking him by team and sleigh to a doctor 
Angie was born in 1909, Eileen in 1912 and Ivan in 
1915. 

‘Dad built large batn in 1910 or 1911. He had 
«uit ot of horses by this time. In 1914 dad rented 
the SEV 24:1 Trom Th, O. Anderson, a butcher 
i Salcoas for $1253 year The following two years 
‘dad rented the sme and rom the Canadian Lumber 
Yard Ld, of Winnipeg who had apparently bought it 
from Anderson, In (917, dad bought this Ind paying 
15.50 per acre A large house was built in 1923 

inthe early yeas of their mariage, there were 
few women neighbors who could speak English, 50 
‘ur mother was fortunate to have her sister, Mis 
CChaie Hall living about one and a hall miles from 
the Dillon hore onthe SEY 10-24-32 W 

Surveyors were a common sightin the early years 
and often stopped for a meal and sometimes over 
nih. On one eccasion dad and Uncle Tom were 
investigated the N.W.MP. They had started 0 put 
new roo on their house and continued Yo work tit 
fon a Sunday inthe rain. They were reported by 
reehbor for working on the Sabbath. The Mount 
who came out helped them finish and stayed over 
it 





Like other women, mother skimmed cream off 
the milk to make batter tobe traded! for groceries 
either in Churchbridge ora Joe Einasson's county 
Store The Einarsson store was about four miles noe 
theeast, Being some distance From allroad, Fina: 
son hauled sroceres by eam and wagon. This saved 
rch time and trouble forthe farmers of the areas 
liter known as Rothbury and Chatsworth. Our rail, 
was picked up at Churchbridge at the Post Office 
Tocated in Lewarton’s store, although many in that 
area had rural mail service 





Inthe erly days the N.W, Territories were divi 
‘dp into local improvement districts, In 1913, local 
{overnment was handed over to Rural Municipalities 
Sin! dad was one ofthe original councillors. He aso 
helped to organize the Churebridge North Rural 
Telephone Co, and to promese other co-operative 
groupe such asthe Churchbridge Farm Supply Co, 
{of sich he was a director from 1918-1028 when it 
‘was dissolved). Churchbridge Grain Growers Co- 
‘Operitive andthe Saskatchewan Wheat Pool local, a8 
well as the Chateugua 

‘The Chataagua was an important event during the 
1920's. It lasted Several days with a different show 
«every afternoon and evening. There was great Vat 
fy of shows and how we enjoyed the magicians, the 
umbels musical comedy) and the plays. Our par 
entsalsocenjoyed the letures and debates, Chataugua 

















was ld at first in avery large tent inthe school yard 
fin later years, he townhall 

Daas first car a 490 Chev was bought abou 1915 
and his first radio in 1923, The radio was equipped 
with two ses of earphones and we had to wait pa 
‘ently for a turn to listen. 

‘Until dad bought his own theeshing outfit, our 
threshing was done by neighbors Pete Vollen and 
Inter Christin Dressler and sons. All the earliest, 
thveshing engines were steam powered. 

van. ho remained at home, bought the farm in 
1904S and mother and did moved fo twn where they 
lived uni dad's death in 1954. Mother returned othe 
farmto live with van unt he married Alma Kurtin 
1967; then she moved to town where sh lived nti 
she entered the Special Care Home in Langenburg in 
1877 at the age of 89. 

Ivan now owns ten quarter sections of land and 
has more than 100 eres under cultivation ands Sill 
Aching some areas 

Angie taught for seven years in Churchbridee 
‘She marred Fred Basken, tho had a garage. Later 
they had cafe an Fred had the John Deere business 
‘which was built on the site ofthe old town hall and 
Where Lorne Gogal now stores his furniture. They 
‘old theircafe and Angie went to teach in the Yukon 
for afew years after which they retired to Church 
bridge, where they presently are living. They had 
fwochiliren, Mireen (Kittle) living in Winnipeg and 
Deane, married to Gloria Sekundiak, living in 
Chuchonidge. 

len tight at Casteton School fortwo year, 
then married Charlie Basken, They farmed unl 1988 
‘nen Charlie took over the draying busines, ln 950 
CChartie went to work at elevator constuction and 
Eileen vent back to teaching. She taht in Church 
bridge for 24 years, She had also taught at Logberg 
for one and a half years during the war. They had 
thre children, Beverley (Olson) had nie chileen. 
and lived at Rocamville, where she died at the age of 
45. Lyle isat Moosomin as C. Distt Operator with, 
Sask: Power, and Davight who isa welder and ton 
worker on constuction crews, 











(John) Philip Dressler 
by Herb Dressler 

My grandparents Philip and Jeanette Dresler 
came fo Canada in 1904 from Landesteu, Austria 
fn setled inthe Pennock distri, en miles north of 
CChurchbridge. They were accompanied by Jeanette's 
‘mother Maria Geib, who lived with thera uni 1917, 
when se ded 

Prilipand Jeanette had six children. Elenora who 
rmaried John Daum and Rudolf maried Elizabeth 
Metz, both farmed in Rothby. Philip maried Mary 






























































Metz farmed inthe Pennock disc, Dorota ma 
ried Rudolf Baumung, farmed in Hoffenthal 
‘Amalea married John Kende!, and Katerina married 
Wiliam Porcher, lived in Winnipeg. All have passed 
‘on except Mary, my mother who lives in Salteoats 

Grandfather homesteaded the NW 4-24-32-W1 
inthe Pennock dst, My father, Philip was the only 
Imember ofthe fail that stayed at home and worked 
the homestead and was his parents mainstay. He 
tharied Mary Metz from the Landestew area snd 
took over the farm but his paents continued to ive 
With them, Reine long as they were able 

"There are six in our family — Eleanor (Mrs. M 
Hughes at Hinton, All, Wlter and his wife A in 
Winnipeg, Helen (Mrs. MacKinnon) at Salteoats, 
Herbert (married Marveleen Becker of Church 
bridge), Esther (Mrs. Fowl) at Hinton and Violet 
(Mrs. Ken Bradford) of Hinton, All of us received 
‘our edveation at Pennock School 

‘My parents hada mixed farming operation which 
tailed much work, They tok time to participate in 
community affairs, They were charter members of 
‘the Stey Lutheran Church at Roshbury, father sev 
ing on the council several years. We children were all 
confirmed there. When Strey closed, my paren 
Joined Tinity Lutheran Church at Churchbridge. Fa 
ther was active in the Whea! Poo! Committe st 
Roshbury, served asa schoo! trustee at Pennock nd a 
iector ofthe Saltcouts Telephone Company. 

Tn 1961 [purchased the family farm and mother 
and father retired in Salcoats, ater passed away 
Stnienly in 1970, My mother contins olive in er 
home and is able to care for here, her home, het 
arden and Toners, Marv and Ihave three children 
Marvelcen has been active in the LWML, Minor 
Sports and other Community activities 











‘Mean es. Kova Eon an ami 
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‘Konrad Eyjolfson and his wife Gudjorg were 
born in foeland, and came 9 Canada in 1887 They 
Tost thee first bay af sea on the way to Cand 

The following year they moved tthe Thingvalla 
aea, being among the fist setlers here. They Io 
ated on a homestead eight miles north of Church 
bridge, where they made a sod-roofed dug-out inthe 
Side ofa hill for ther iving quarters, They had very 
Tite money, so Konrad walked 0 seek work south of 
‘Winnipeg where they were laying tel fr araload 

While he was aay, his wife, who was seven 
‘ons pregnant, it with tragic accident, She was 
‘watering the oxen, when an ox swung his head 
“round and put bis long hors through he stomach 
Luckily an elderly lady was staying with her She 
managed to sve the baby (who was named aftr ber 
nother), but his wafe ded. He dda't lea of her 
feat until he was on his way home tht fll 

"This eldery couple, Me and Mrs. Bjarny Thor 
arson, brought up lie Gusbjorg, and she then 
tmaried Thomas Halldorson. They farmed west of 
Foam Lake, Gudbjorg died at the coast. She was 3 
tive ind to all and ive for family and friends. 

“Three years after Konrad lost his first wife, he 
naried Maria Godlbradson. Inthe fall of 1895, they 
hada tereble loss. A pai fie swept across their 
home suroundings late in the evening, when the 
Tiestock were inthe bar His wife picked uptne two 
‘imal children and some blankets and hurried to 
Safety on a ploughed (eld, They lst seven cows, a 
horse, some sheep, chickens and all the ay. All his, 
neighbors helped him outwith his great loss. Soon 
fis sock was replaced and be hauled logs trom a 
feat distance by oxen to build a log house 

Kontad’s sister Elizabeth (Beta) Sigurdson, in 
Iceland, had ost her husband and was left with five 
‘hire, She wrote and asked er brother for help © 
fgetto this country. He sold his cate and sent her the 
faretocome over She came in 1900 and setled down, 
tvith them, She took land in the neighborhood and 
Tamed the tile to her land. Her youngest daughter 
Ingibjorg (who was brought up by Mc. and Mrs 
Ejnkur Bjamason) died in the terrible Mu epidemic 
shortly before she was to be marred 

[Ena was maried to Ari Johnson, fanning st 
Mozart, and then moved to. Vancouver Where she 
shied in 196. 

EyfiSigurdson was in the armed fores and went 
overseas, He died af the westcoastin 1974. Lena also 
fied at the coast; and Sigge (McKinley) in Vin 
‘ouves isthe ony one left. Mr, Sigurdson was jolly 
tnd loved children, she did Wonderful pinning, kit 























ting and mending. She read without glasses until she 
ied a the age of 11 

Konrad and Mara had twelve children. Six of 
them died while very young from scarlet fever and 
tiphther. Konrad had to bury his children alone 
breause there was no minister, and the neighbors 
‘were afraid to come close, The neighbors that were 
ableto goto town, would bring what necessities were 
‘needed and drop them off atthe road and then let 
Konrad and Maria endured many hardships, but in 
spite ofall, they were jolly and thoughtful thers 
And helped wherever they could 

In 1910, they built a big Tog house on abil six 
miles noth of Churchbridge and at one time there 
‘rere 2-15 people living there, Hjalma Hjalmarson, 
Wvho bul the house (and several ther big houses in 
‘he community) usualy stayed with his wife, atesch 
place afer he had built he house, forreom and board 
Im exchange for wages. 

The EyjlfSon home was open to anyone at any 
time, The coffee pot was onthe stove all the ine and 
‘many ameal was shared. Many times they came into 
the kitchen jn the morning and found somebody 
bedded down on the flour Everyone was welcome 
wether they were Ukrainian, German or any ther 
Rationality. Sometimes they couldnteven alk to one 
‘nother, But they managed to communicate. While 
the children were young (and there was no TV or 
caer conveniences), they thought nothing of heating 
Stones and covering the kids up in asleighbox and 
foing out to Friends Tor an evening of visiting and 
fu, 

Konrad helped build the Concordia Lutheran 
(Church and supported. Maria was very ative inthe 
Concordia lelandie Ladies Aid, and ber job vas 
‘make the coffee when there was a dance a the Con 
‘ordi Hal 

‘The Icelandic Celebration (Icclendings 
Dagurin) held on June 17 Used tobe just wes of theit 
buildings withthe dance platform atthe house. This 
‘was always a bigevent, unt they but the Concordia 
Hall and then they hold the celebration there 

‘Atthese celebrations there was Telandie wres: 
thing, races, ball games, cug-of war and best of al 
the traditional, Teelandic dishes such as Skyh, 
Rullupysa, and Brown Bread, Vinarterta, Klinur 
(pastry donuts), Avsta Snudae (love twists) Pon 
kok rolled crepes or hi rolled pancakes), os 
‘of good coffee and ice cream. The celebration 
Finished up with a dance inthe evening 

‘Konrad raised sheep and when the boys were old 
enough otake care ofthe estfthe chores, all he did 
twas tend to his sheep. They did a lot of spinning 
Keiting and were Famous for thei Teelandie socks 
tnd mits, which were in great demand, 











In ater year, they also had Mrs: Arai Ariaton 
and Ms. G. Johnson (Maria's sisters) staying with 
them, after they lot their husbands. There were a ot, 
of knting needles clicking and many'stories told of 
lays gone by. The sisters were great for reciting 
poets. 

Konrad and Mari'solfest daughtet, Kristbjong 
vas brought up by Maria’ sister Mrs, S. reid, 
tnd marred Kris Johnson of Tantllon, 

Gish was marced 19 Dorothy fel. They farmed 
fora few years north of Churehbrige, then moved 0 
Vancouver, whete Dorothy died in 1952 and Gish 
died in 1975. 

Dithorg (Borga) marred Robert Hedman. They 
retired in Churchbridge where Rober passed 2vay in 
79 

‘Ami is marid vo Hrefns Gunnarson. They aso 
farmed fora while before moving to Thunder Ba 
‘where they are now retired. 

“ohn 8 married to Erk Nickel, They farmed on 
the home place before moving into Churchbrdge 
John was atucker fr thirty years, hauling livestock, 
‘but he is now retired, Incidents, John won several 
Safe driving awards from the Truckers Association. 
[Atthe end often years he received S100; athe end of 
1S years he received an engraved plague: at 20 years, 
fan electric clock and at the end of 25 years, a gold 
‘watch; all for driving a tuck, witbout accident, all 
{hose years, a record to be prod of, They have two 
shuldee, Ids (lohnson) and Vernon, both in Saka 

‘randur (Gudbrandur) married Margaret 
Rathgeher. They farmed and lived in Churchbnidge 
‘They had two girls, Berice (Becker) and Wendy 
(Schaan), both living in the community. Brandut 
‘ied side in 1968, a the age of 54. 

‘Konraand Maria resided with Brandur and Mar- 
fret afer Brandur married. Mara died in 1948 and 
Konrad died in 1953. 

“Gunnar Gunnarsson, Se srived from Iceland to 
the Thingvalla District in 1893. He acquired home- 
Bead rights tothe N,W. 24.23.33 Wi. He was a 
Widower, and left behind in feland six adult hil 
dren. Four arived in Canada later — Olafur, Ey 
jelfec, Gunnar and Ingveldur (Mrs. Th Taxdal) Me 
Gunnarsson spent his twilight years amongst his chil 
dren 








Eyjolfur Gunnarsson 
by daughter Inga Johnson 

Ejolfur Gunnarsson came to Canada from Reyk 
javik oeland in 1900, After a brief stay with Me and 
Mrs Feysteinson he wen to North Dakota where he 
found work, Sometime before 1908 he iled 2 home: 
stead en miles northwest of Churcbridge 











In 1908 he marred Sigridur Loptson who had 
come with her parents fom Fela In 1887 

“The wedding ceremony took place inthe Con- 
condia Lutheran church with Pasior V. Gislson of 
Fiiaing. This was a double wedding: Asmundur 
(Minty) Loptson marred Kristin Svenbjomson. A 
big reception was eld st my grandparents (S. Lop 
on) home with all the fiends and relatives invited 

"Workeon the fem was very ha for my parents 
those eary days. recall my mother doing herhouse 
‘work caring for us children anc helping with outside 
chores during the day and inthe evenings sewing and 
Spinning woo! into yarn for our mits and socks. This, 
teas done by the Hight ofa tiny cal oil amp. 

Talo remember the excitement and joy there was 
‘on the ds they Finally discovered an abundant sup 
Ply of go water Tis was the reward for many long 
hours of digeing wells by hand 

Da must have found farming fastrating at times 
ashe had been employed asa fisherman in Ieeand 
Asa young gil [remember his tang the sod with 
1 hand plow and two poorly matched horses, one 
‘ery big, heavy and slow, the oer much smaller and 
quite spirited 

‘With hard work and determination mother and 
dad prospered. The small house got anew addition: 
00d sized barn was builto shelter the growing herd 
Beatle and horses. And, how tiled we younesters 
‘were when dad brought home a shiny, ew black 
Model “T 

Bosh my parents were interested in community 
affairs and were particularly active inthe Concordia 
Ltheran Church, Dad wasa member ofthe board for 
few years and sometimes went ata delegate to theit 
‘conventions. This he enjoyed and invariably mage 
new fled who sometimes came to visitin the years 
to follow, Mother, who loved singing, belonged to 
the choir andthe Icelandic Ladies Aid ~Tileaun’ 
The Tilraun was dedicated to helping the needy of the 
congregation 

‘My pares didnot have avery big house, but we 
rover lacked Tor entertainment when frends came 
Visit There was always asing-song, dancing and 
ads, usally Ielandic Whist. Refreshments were 
lays served with seaming hot cups of coffe and 
railk forthe children 

In 1930-2 new to storey house as bail 

As the years went by, dad had the urge more and 
more to ive by the sea gain, So in the fall of 1939, 
‘other and dad lft the farm and moved to Campbell 
River B.C. Dad worked forthe B.C, Provintal Tree 
Planting Program but his love was forthe sea and 
fishing. In the early moming one would sce him 
happily et into is boat. He often came back with a 
fine salmon which was shared with the neighbors, 








Maser passed aay in 1960 atthe age of 75. Dad 
then came Back tothe praizies to live with his chil 
‘ren, He pased away in 1962 atthe age of 87 

They had st children, Two did in infancy. The 
four remaining children are: Sveinhjorm,resiing on 
the home farm Ingunn (Ms Ol Johnson living in 
‘Churchbridge, Gunnar in Prince Albert nd Eyjlfur 
in Vietona, BC. 








Gunnar and Groa Gunnarsson 
by daughter Caroline Gunnarsson 

‘The Thingallasetlement north ofthe village of 
CChurchbridge in south-western Saskatchewan was 
about 30 years of age when Gunnar Gunnarsson and 
GGroa Thardur Magnusdotirarived thereon June 4 
1914, two months to a day before the outbreak of 
‘World War One. They brought with them five chil 
deen, Karolina, nina, Eyjolfur andthe wins, Gun 
nar and ref. Their infantson, Magnus, mained 
i Teeland with Grow’ brother and his wie. Two 
daughters, Ingveldur Olof and Andis Helga, were 
bom inthe Thingvalla community. 

‘Gunnar’ eldest other, Oat, had immigrated 
some years before the tr ofthe century, and i the 
year 1900 his brother, Eyolu, sister Ingibjorg and 
their father, Gunnar, followed, The fist cousin 
Fetrun and ber fiancee, Kristian Krstjansson, a 
rived inthe same group. All were warmly receivedby 
their aunt, Kristin ad her husband Freysteinn Jons- 
son, who were among the ist settlers inthe district, 














hy the time thet young relatives arrived, the area 
north of Churchbridge sas thickly sete and the 
‘community was spreading west toward the village of 
[Bedenbury, where homesteads were stil wailable 
Gunnar’ fatber hid homesteaded a quarter section 
about seven miles northeast of Bredenbury and on 
that land Gunnar and Groa settled with thet family 
ler spending short period of time with Gunnar. 
brother Esjolfun and his wife Sigridue 

A prac fire had stripped the land of @ heavy 
row of poplarwood, the soil was rocky and its 
‘ultivation demanded ceaseless mantal labor, which 
rust be accomplished withthe very minimum of 
farm machinery Tee stumps had to be removed with, 
pick and axe, stones dug out by hand and every ate 
broken with ahand plow and team of horses. 

‘Adding new land tothe meagre acreage remained 
8 dream for many years, Most availabe land in the 
fea had een bought up by the homesteaders i the 
process of expanding their operations and about all 
that remained valable was land tht had ben gifted 
by the government soon after Confederation 10 the 
Canadian Pacific Railways and the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Being exempt from taxes this land was 
held at prices beyond the purchasing power of Cana 
dian farmers until the 1920', when the holdings 
Finally became taxable andthe companies found t 
profitable to unload, This mde it posible for the 
Gunnarsson to acquire a quarter section of Hudson's 
[Bay fand near thei home, Th the meantime cattle 
nized freely on this unfenced land: it wa also a 
ouree of firewood forthe Farmers and hay leases 
were avilable from absentee owners i the United 
Stes and elsewhere 

Te Icelandic community formed @ tight kot 
«an of strong individuals who had an uncanny talent 
for unobiusively giving help and support where 
reded, Into this happy environment entered the 
‘ewcomers, also blessed with wel tested family es 

"Exchange of labor was a wa of life in the com 
rmunity and so was co-operation. Every Friday each 
Farmer tok his tur at driving to Bredenbury pick 
up the mal and do the weekly shopping for all the 
eighbors. This was the day thatthe Icelandic weekly 
newspapers. The Free Press, Prairie Farmer and 
Sundry other jumals had arived at the post oie, 
tnd also the day when the Scotish butcher, the ate 
“Me Cameron, had stocked upon fish fr the Catholi 
cs inown and could be relied upon o put some aside 
for his Iceland customers. 

‘The neighbors were always concermed with one 
another's wellbeing. During World War One sugar 
Fationing became irksome to the Icelanders, because 
the Toa” sugar they ate with thei coffee was had 19 
come by. Bu th ate Johannes Markusson struck pa) 














Ait one day when he hit town just ater one ofthe 
‘etchants had received a small supply ofthe com 
‘dit. He bought « portion foreach of his neigh 
bors, just one of many Kindnesses that endeared Joe 
to the community. 

‘resting a livelihood from the soil was a tough 
“ordeal and cash was sear, ut the land yielded the 
basie needs and food was plentiful, while firewood, 
‘and hailed in the dead of winter. was obtained by 
‘Gunnar alone unt the boys were old enough to ely. 
‘The entre family shared the work on the farm and 
cen the young folks earned exea cash by helping 
the neighbors. Groa yas a fine seamstress whose 
prize possession wis a hand-operated sewing ma 
Chine she brought with her from Iceland, With this 
ancient equipment she wis able totum out garments 
thatthe family wore proudly wherever they went But 
when sheatempred toreplace the wor outer bell on 
4 sheepskin coat, the tied old machine balked and 
She sought Gunnar’s hep. Until the task was done, he 
Spent evenings gently pulling the heavy fabric from 
under the needle while Gros tumed the wheel and 
pide the seam. Often he would read to her aloud 
tile she sewed far nto the night. 

‘Winter afterioons and evenings were happy 
‘times. Groa would st singing at her spinning whee! 
‘while the children carded woo when they were ome 
fom school, She made all the stocking, socks and 
‘its wom bythe Family an sometimes produced a 
Surplus to be sold in town, Reading wae a family 
pastime; books were exchanged Ireely between 
‘eighbors and the early pioneers had formed a read 
ingassocation in the community. This was actualy 
lending library or book-buying co-operative, which 
‘et asia ned since that community could hardly 
hve existed without reading material, old and new. 
Books and journals were cherished and happily di 
‘usted by al the neighbors, So real was the empathy 
betwen reader inthe Gunnarsson fail that a book 
left open was eaely closed before placing a maker 
between the pages. Without dropping a sith, Groa 
‘woul sit kiting with an open book on the table 
berore her 

“The couple's two youngest daughters, Inga and 
Hela, were born onthe farm near Bredenbr. ad 
were children when Gurnsar died in Febrary, 1930 
The older gitshad al left home. Karolina was work 
ing in Winnipeg, Jonina was married to Magnus 
Bjarason, who had bought his parents” farm near 
CChurchbridge, after returning fom overseas service 
in World War One and Hrefna was married to Ami 
Fryjolison, a farmer inthe community. The two sons, 
Eyfi(Eyjelur and Gunnar, operated the od farm for 
some years. When Magnus Bjarnason became 
postmaster in Churchbridge, they bought bis fam 











snd moved there with their mather and their two 
youngest sister, While there Eyfi married Ann Saur 
ft Winnipeg and Gunnar maried Oday Bjumason.. 
‘niece to his brotherin-law, Magn, Inga married 
All Gislasoo and Helga married Ann's brother, John 
Sa 

yf and Gunnar eventually moved tothe West 
Coast with their wives, as di Inga and Helga with 
their husbands. etna and Ari Exjlfsson moved 
to the Lakehead, Magnas and lonina Bjarasoa in 
‘ited Groa into their home in Churchbridge and she 
lived apply in their family un her death in 1936 





Joho Gistason 
iy G. J. Markusson 

‘hin Gislason sive in Canada from Iceland in 
199, He worked ated jobs in Winnipeg for atime, 
then went tothe Icelandic setlement ia North Dako 
for a shor time hoping for employment there. On 
‘returning to Winnipeg he found employment with 2 
Shoemaker upd becane quite proficient in that trade 
He married Jonina Bakkman in 1896 and at that ime 
became employed by A. Banfield, manufacture of 
Furniture and mtresses, John was very efficent at 
tptosery and the making of mattresses, In later 
‘years be did considerable amount of that work a his 
Farm bame 

11903 John and Jina decided to leave city fe 
and homestead in the Pennock district north of 
‘Churehridge. The built a Tog home and out build 
ings. but by FOL they were able to replace the ist, 
home witha large dvelling and hares with limber 

Tin took a very active part in community af 
fairs. The Concordia Church was his chief concer 
slong with the upholding of the work of the com 
fetion. He served on the council, was president 
Several tors and was chosen many mes 0 repre 
Sen the congregation athe anual conference ofthe 
Teele Latheran Synod. He was 2 Pennock school 
trustee for several ers, 

John and Jonina had one daughter and four sons 
= Sigurlin married Vitor Thorgiesoa: Franklin 
inaried Sigga Thorbergson: Thoms remained sn 
fle: Alli married Inga Gunnarsson: Ingvar married 
Lena Yaremko, 

‘Alter many years of successful farming, John and 
Jonina retired in theie small howse situated the 
original homestead. They sold the farm to their son 
Franklin. After onina’s demise, John continued to 
live inhi house for atime. then moved to Vancouver 
tostay with Ali and his family Later he moved othe 
Icelandic OW! Folk’s Home in Vancouver where he 
passed away. Bo John and Jonina were laid estin 
the Concordia Cemetery 
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Kristjan J. Kristjanson 
by daughter Gudrun Bjarnason 

‘Kean Krstjanson and his wife Petrun imi 
rated to Canada in 1900 and worked on 3 farm for 
two years, In 1903 they moved to thet ows home 
Stead which ster mies north of Churchbridge, They 
hadason, Johann, and dater, Gudrun. Father died 
in 1942 nthe far, 

ohann miried Gudrun Thorbergson in 1925 and 
‘moved to Winnipeg in 1928. They had a daughter, 
Petru, Her mother died when Peron was 18 moms 
fold and my parets took care of her until Johann 
marred Mary Biggat He died in 1975. 

T. Gudrun, marred Bjarn Bjarason, a rl 
road, n 1935. We have two children Gudrun (Mr, 
Ken Hilton) living in Winnipeg with their faily of 
four: and Sigurdur who marbed an Auswalian nurse 
they ive in Brandon, 

‘My husband, Bjamni. as a railroader for 47 
years. retired in 1974 He had both fet amputated in 
1977 and drove home in 1978 with hand conto in 
his ca! He has even danced a ite. We moved (0 
“Minnedosa in 1943, My meer, who was blind the 
las eight years came with us, Bjarnland the fail) 
Sue helped me look after her She died at my home i 
Wat, My parents rest in the Concordia Cemetery 





Mr. and Mrs. Adam Schutz Sr. 
by'son William 

"Aa Schutz was born in 1873 in a rural aca 
‘alld Nevo, in what was then Austria and today 
is Poland 

He came to Canada in the 1890 and settled in 
Winipes 

Mim. Adum Schutz (nee Katherina Rathgeber) 
was also born in Neudorff, Austrian 1878 and came 
to Winnipeg inthe late nineties. 

"They were marie in 1900 and lived in Winnipeg 
ntl 1910, 

He worked inthe C-PR. railway shops and in a 
furiture factory before leaving Winnipeg to ake Up 
farming inthe Pennock Schoo! Dist 

is four eldest sons, John, Adam, Philip and 
Lou were bom in Winnipeg. His daugiers Cristina 
and Elizabeth and sons William and Jacob were bom 
om the far, 

‘Through hard work a fair sized mixed farm was 
developed and during his farming time he was able 
Setup several of his sons as farmers 

He actively farmed till about 1983 when be re 
tired to lve in Chutchbrige. He died in 1964 at the 
age of 9. 

‘While on the farm he was an orginal member of 
the Peace Lutheran Congregation of Rohbury when 
itwas organized and a church builtin 1916, He was 














also President ofthe congregation for a number of 

‘e was an original signer of Sask. Wheat Pool 
He also served as tusiee of the Pennock School 
District for some time 

He worked asa foremn of road construction in 
the Rural municipality of Churchbridge for many 
yeas 

His eldest son, John, took up farming in 1925 in 
the Pennock School district and farmed there unt 
1968 when he moved to Churchbridge and worked 
for Sweinbjomson Consiniction. He is now retired 
and living in Winnipeg. His son Clarence is now 
‘operating the farm. 

Adam Je started farming inthe Rothbury distri 
in 1929 and later moved to farm in the Bredenbury 
istrict for some time. He then purchased 3 farm 
Several mile east of Churchbridge. He sold is fam 
in 1963 and retired in Churchbridge, where they now 
lve 

Phillip worked on different jobs and finally set 
ted for operating cats". This became his favorite 
‘occupation, He lived in Vancouver for many years 
Where he worked with heavy equipment inthe con 
Stroction industry. Later he moved to Anchorage 
Alaska where he owned and operated a motel, While 
‘working on constructing the Alasks highway, be W 
accidentally killed 

Lou fared i the Rothbury district fom 1938 0 
1952 whe he sold his farm and maved to Yorkton 
and purchased a Rooming and Boarding house 
‘While operating this he worked atthe Yorkton flour 
nll 1977 ands now retired und living in Yorkton, 

Davghier Christina worked for many’ years in 
Saskatoon; chiefly 38 cook for a Hostel for gts 
Later she moved to: Vancouver where she married 
snd lived until her death in 1964, 

William ried his hand attaching school for a 
‘umber of years and took up farming in 1989 in the 
Rothbury district He is stl operating a mixed farm 
‘with his Son Dennis and wife Brenda (Westman). He 
also became delegate for Sask. Wheat Pool in 1989 
an snow in 198D, retiring from this position, 

Daughter Lizzie became Mrs, E. Dresser and 
farmed from 1941-45 in the Pennock District. They 
sold their farm and moved to Churehbridge where 
she worked inthe Co-op store, Later she moved to 
Regina and worked inthe Co-op store there. They ate 
ow eed and living in McAllen, Texas 

cob tok up the home farm in 19 and farmed 
foe several years, Leaving the farm, he went 9 Van 





























cower and worked for Alberta Wheat Poo! Terminal 
in Vancouver. be worked there until 1972 when he 
ded 


Sam Wade 
by Harry Wade 

Samm Wade came 1 the Bredenbury asain 1912, 
fom Enpland, and was employed asa farm labore 
‘When World Wa broke out Simenlistedand served 
verses from IOI to the end of the wa He Was 
‘wounded Ypres hospitalized in Enaland and again 
retured to battle in France and eum, 

‘He married Ellen Whithy in England, and ce 
twmmed to Canada in 1919. He purchased far nthe 
Pennock district, and they both quickly adapted 10 
Faem life in Western Canada 

“The Wades gave Feely of their tie and talents to 
‘he social and cultural life ofthe Pennock ist and 
beyond. Both were musical and often contibted 
Insteumenal and vol numbers at social gatherings. 
They were members ofthe Castleton Church. Sam 
‘vasa member ofthe Pennock Wheat Pool Comite 
director onthe Pennock-Casteton Rural Telephone 
Company. He was a life member of the Royal Cano 
sian Legion Saltcoats Branch, Mrs, Wade was active 
withthe district Ladies Organizations, 

Sam Wade was an excellent farmer and an ardent 
homicultarst. His wellreed farmstead and flower 
‘odsatested otha Sam and Ellen had five children 
(One ded in infancy. Wiliam resides in Bregenbar, 
employed vith SaskTeL, He is a WW Il veteran, 
Harry and Reg reside with heir meer on the home 
stead. They have large mixed farming operation, 
Gertrude (Ars. C. Hutchings) resides in Sallcoas 

Mr and Mrs, Wade celebrated ther Golden Wed 
ding Anniversary in 1969 withthe gathering of Fam 
ily and many frends, Sam passed avay in 197 




















Sam Wade Plone Home 








Redpath School District 


4763 — Redpath School and District 
by Frank Pitiner 

Redpath school was bil in 1903 by E. Pula, 
“The first teacher war Miss Curie from Ontario, 
Ontario books were used until the province of 
Saskatchewan was formed in 1908. The first school 
board members were Bert Shopland as secretary 
Jock Rida as chain and Bob Park 

The name Redpath was derived fom sete, W. 
Redpath who had lived onthe side ofthe il lose to 
the Cut Arm Creek, He lft the district before 1889. 

‘Opposite the Redpath School. blacksmith shop 
and a Gelling were Bui by Me: Mackie in 1918, He 
‘uid on blacksmithing there fora number of years, 
These buildings wore erected onthe former George 
Park's homestead, on section 20, later purchased by 
Pius Helmfe. Pius Helle was «horse dealer cate 
‘user. farmer anda shirk at playing pool. The Hel 
me's have both passed away 


William Syme Redpath 
from paper ping sent to R.S 

‘Wiliam Redpath stopped at Brandon in 1881 
when the railway first reached the site of ha it, 10 
ick up supplies, and struck ou for the great nor 
test. At Brandon he met four other young mea, who 
traveled with him. They filed for homestead that 
Year along the Cut Arm about 100 miles west af 
Brandon ot far above the confluence with the Assn 
riboine at Lazare (east of Yarbo). Redpath got his 
pasent i 188. 

He sas born in England in 1880. A lawyer by 
profession, Redpath left his law books in the Old 
Country to arken ote lure of fee land in Canada 
However he soon left his homestead and acceped 
postas manager ofthe St. Johns College Farm at Fort, 
QuAppele. After two years at the farm, Redpath 
‘opened anoffie in Regina and agin took up the aw 

Red, one othe first handle homesteaders 
inthe Cotarn are, became a dominat personality. I. 
may have heen Because he was older about 30, anda 





‘manson by son 











lawyer It may also have been Because he was getting 
money from overseas an had English fiends with 
him who also gotreritances fom the Old County 
(One of his friends was Bertram Tennyson, favorite 
hephew of Lord Tennyson, young man of many 
talents. Bertram ako a became a lawyer 

Redpath made his home ina dugout on the sie 
slope of the Cut Arm and covered it with a shanty 
roof poles and sod, It was entered by taking several 
‘eps "downward". His hospitality as alway sure 
dnd generous. He always provided setlers with @ 

“centre” and shared with them is English papers 
nd periodicals, sporting magazines. unusual gifts 
from England, incloding sik underseat and good 
Tigo. 

‘Redpath also personally Undertook to provide the 
mai serve from Moosomin, 48 miles aay over 
trackless prairie and deep ravines, as well asthe wide 
(Qu Appel Valley. He's reputed io have owned a big 
brown dog of unusual stength and size, andi was 
this "shagay”” dg, that winter, pulled ihe canvas 
fovered toboggan with the precious mail. The dop 
Seas smart as well a strong Atte top of the il the 
dog would climb onthe toboggn and enjoy theless 
‘strenuous way of hauling mail sliding swiftly down 
the long hill. Redpath himself wavelled on snow 
shoes In summer Redpath sed a tough litle Indian 
‘ony, ot much bigger than the dos 

Redpath took very lite time in becoming. i 
ure nthe Tertoies. He was gazetted a justice of 
the peace and notary in November IR82, jus a Year 
affer he dug his home. While atthe Fort he was 
pointed isucr of mariage licenses 

He marted while in Regina and in 1901 moved to 
Winnipeg, tobecome a proofeader forthe Winnipeg 
Tribune. Late they took up farming at Mather, Man. 
where he died in 1930, His son Eric stil lives at 
Mather 

The firs post office north ofthe Qua pelle be 
came Redpith Post Ofie. It opened in 1864 with 
Join Burnell as fest Postmaster The stage coach 
service out of Moosomin, for a time driven by 

















Bertram Tennyson, touched first at Redpath then 
Kinbrae, Sumner and Montreal Colony (Bredenb- 


Andrew Pittner Family 
by son Frank 

Andrew Pitiner, his wife and «wo girls, and 
Joseph Sherloski, his wife and fie children, came to 
‘Canada in 1902 from Poland, which was under Aus 
tra atthe ime. Andrew Pitner was 33, a trained 
apprenticed blacksmith certified in horse shoeing, 
‘ut he knew nothing about farming. Joe Scherosk 
an accomplished musician, & shoemaker, who had 
“operated «confectionary business in the od county 
hd the same difficulty with no knowledge about 
farming. Andrew Pinner was well educated having 
high school and knowing ix languages: he alsa pac 
sed fancy penmanship. He was a great helpto D-A 
MeKenze, the Esterhary lawyer, in obtaining birth 
‘eniicaes Fr the pioneers hat came fom European 

“Andsew Pinner’ fist job on arrival in Canada 
vwason astra carer for Oe aay, He was ire by 
Me Buchberger who had steam threshing outfit 
The following spring in 1903, he took up # home 
stead, the NW-3-20-33 Wlst an started to Build 
‘mid house with sod roof He oughta yoke of oxen 
and sturted to farm. He had one advantage ver the 
‘ther newcomers — he immediately engaged in 
blacksmithing Charges were very low —for shar 
‘ening plowshares — 20e each; hrseshoving — 7S¢ 
pershoe whichhadtobe made and ited, Most ofthe 
biacksmith work was done by lantern upto mi 
nigh and later. 

Mrs Pitier served as midwife and encountered 
‘many hardships. In the carly years A. Pitner with E 
Yency and Geo, Kubic joumesed to the Riding 
“Mountains for logs. Once when they were gone for 
four days and a terrible snowstorm developed, Mrs 
Pinter was home alone withthe chilren, 

“The Ptiners had five children. One git died in 
1916; two live in Winnipeg and one at Yarbo onthe 
family farm. The only boy Frank. farms 2) miles 
cast the Ki Potash Mine. He alsoias bon engaged 
Inaicioneering since 1986. Frank and Hilda Pitner 
have thee girls: Bertha (Ms. Reg. Junek) Irene 
(Mrs, Jas, Provic) and Norma (Ms. Zalton Katzen 
bck) and one son, Gordon, maried 10 Mikded 
Kourek. 





Yarbo 
by F-Pitner 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway was built 
‘trough Yarbo in 1907. The Fist ite toe was built 
in Yarbo in 1907 by Jack Sullivan tn 1909 Harold 





Sladen purchase the stores, The stre then changed 
hands 6 Hormidas Frechettein 1913, Bob Grieves in 
1926, 1. A. Rida in 1931. James Bubnick in 1937 
Axo Prk Bros in 1946, the present owners 

HH. Frecette who came from Pitre, Man. pur 
chased half section south of Yarho, now owned by 
‘Armin Soyka, On this land he bul cheese factor. 
This of couse, established a local marks fr milk. 
He was recognized for his good quality cheese 

Mr Walter Gudnuson, whose land was to miles 
ast of Yabo, raised some ofthe finest purebred 
Percheron horses in Wester Canada, He had pu 
‘hase the top prize Percheron salion (Entice st 

Intemational Pure-bred Horse Sho 
paying $3800. He also imported mares and stallions 
from France. He also rased pure-bred Shorthom 
atl, Becaise oF ill health Me: Gudnuson retired st 
‘ge 86 wth is brother John, 

‘A French Family named Roberge had purchased 
land west of Yarbo, now owned by J. Brice. The 
Roherge family were noted or their sical talents 
tnd they supplied the surrounding area with dance 

‘Alois Blum, who sete jus south of Yarbo with 
his family, had been noted a8 a good mixed farmer 
“Their three sons Joe. Bill and Andy are in Yarbo 
Aan i operating the Gulf Servie Station at Yarbo, 
(One daughter lives in Vancouver 

“The John Wagners care from the U.S.A. Mrs, 
Wagner services were valuable as practical mare 
in those days, Becwse doctors were not available 
Mrs. John Wagner and Mi. Andrew Pitter deliv 
fered many babies, The Wagner children atended 
Redpath School, Walter liver in Langenburg. and 
Albert, in Bredenbur. both pood violin players. A 
SiserAtcs. Emma Putland died in 1963. Bessie’ 
‘Mares isnot known, 

Sohn H. Riddal at 18, immigrated with bis par 
ents to Ontario from England. They proceeded west, 
tothe NWT in 1880 to homestead and settled on the 
banks of Big Cut Arm Creek, the Redpath district at 
that time. There were no bridges o¢ roads, not even 
trails. His wife-tosbe came from England in 1891 
they married and started farming 

Mr Ruddal, wel-schooled, had his work marked 
asa tacollectrin this district before bg. RM. was, 
Tormed, He served as a member of the Lbg. Counc 
for severl years 

In 1914, John built « cement block residence, 
presently owned by seed grower. Ted Fraser This 
tras really the largest home bull the arent dha 

He was a prain buyer in Yarbo inte Adas Ele 
tor (now the National) which recently had been 
tradedto the Pool Co. Later, Me Ridall was promoted 


























to a weighing terminal as Inspector at Vancouver 
There were eight children, 

‘One son, John, presen ives in Yarbo with his 
ite retired. They have two daughters and both live 
1 Yabo, For many years John was the S.G-L0, 
‘gent and sectearytreasure of Yarbo. He ison the 
“Carton Trail” Board of Directors and knows here 
the Carton Tail ed trough to Dovedale. Mis, Ri 
dhl (ne Jessie Simpson) came from Scotland ofthe 
age of 16 wit her uncle, 





John and Mary Wagner (Mrs. Vi Wagner) 

‘ohn and Mary Wapner came to Canada, fom 
[Nebraska in 1902, bringing four children with them, 
Emma, Bessie, Albert (ert) and Walter, Theit 
fiends, the Langs, had come to Canada afew years 
before, and so they settled nea the Langs. onthe NE 
‘quarter ofthe section of land thatthe Potash Mine is 
tow on (KD. 

Emini matied Edward Puta and hey had 040 
daughters — Lily and Myrtle. They farmed in the 
Redpath School distr. 

Bessie marred Frank Bubnic 
Dovedale district. 

Bert married Violet Zimmerman, and they had 
four chidlren —Clara, Lyle, Lloyd and Beryl. They 
farmed for many yearn the Dovedale district After 








8 farmer in the 





leaving the farm, Bert worked asa mechanic until he 
‘etre in Bredenbury 

Walter marred Mary Porter, and the had four 
children — Allan, Jean, Keaneth and Eel. They 
farmed inthe Redpath Distt until they retired in 
angenbure 

The Wagners were a very musical family. They 
played for many house parties and public dances. 
Hert il pays the violin nd entertains atthe Senior 
Citizen's Cub 

Bd, Note: Ber Wagner had one ofthe fst large 
‘ans built on a bob-sleigh inthe Dovedale district, 
Which included a wood-heater In arriving. at 
Dovedale Schoo one winter evening fora dance he 
school was so cold tat many of the early arrivals 

ger van to stay warm while the 
he van was oh 0. Cozy and 























Zeneia 

The first school in Zeneta was named after 
‘hares Leftwich who immigrated to that district in 
1883. I was later changed to Zenet, 

To 1910, praiie fie that started at Grayson 
jumped the CPR and GTR and burt down Henry 
Hobart’ entire herd of eatle and barn, two miles 
roth of Yarbo 








Churtnge Sports, 1808 above ans tow 





Reeves School District 


Reeves $.D. No. 2440 
by E Pitner 

The Reeves School was builtin 1909, The first 
‘members ofthe board were A. Pita as chairman, J 
A. Reeves a trustee and secreary-treaurer and 
Anton Green 





owes School — 1919 


4. Reeves was on the school bourd fr nearly forty 
years, many ofthese as secretary-teasurt, Pitter 
fn Green served on the board fr twenty-one years 
find later Frank Pitter served twenty-one years 

William Pierey and Fred Stauch also served a ust 

8s fora number of yeas. 

In 1932 the school had an enrolment of 44, The 
School was extended and inva years the Mennonite 
{roup that had moved onto the Polat Star Ranch, all 
‘moved out and the school was back with 18 to 22 
enlment. 

"After the Reeves school was closed, it was sold to 
[Berard Prazma and has been renovated nto nice 
dwelling. 





Albert Boreen 
information from Hugo Horeen 

bert Boreen came fom Minnesota in 1912 and 
worked on bridge constuction t Saskatoon before it 
twas city, He also did carpenter work at Saskatoon, 





er 


He came tothe Churchbridge area about 1914 and 
farmed at Churchbridge and at Bredenbury until, 
shout 1927 when the family moxedo Alberta, While 
inthis area he marnied Ruby Holland of Bredenbury. 

“They hada family of six children — Albert, Bob, 
Hubert Duncan, Ruby and Pear, Most of the family 
remained in Alberta where Alber and Ruby passed 
tay at Edmonton. 


Hugo Boreen 

“wo brothers of Albert Boreen came t9 the 
(Churchbridge dstrctin1914— Hugo, and Alvin and 
his wite- They farmed together until 1917 then Hugo 
vent on telephone construction fom 1918-1920 and 
For the next two years he worked out and did some 
Farming. From 1923-1927 Hugo worked a elevator 
construction across Saskatchewan, going back t0 
Minnesota in 1927, 

Hugo marie in 1933 and in 1987 he came back 
to Chorchbridge bringing his wife Edna, and two 
shildren, June (Nerbas) and Wayne. They farmed a 
the Reeves Schoo! Distt for about thirty years and 
in 1968 moved into the Harry Reeves house nea he 
Ken Reeves home, where they ate now Fiving. They 
had four more children born here — Diane 
(Blakeley) in Reging, Arlen at Femie, B.C,, Keren 
(Carriere) in Regina and Marlys (Vanderhueghe) 
farming near Zonet, 


Rowland Reeves 
bby Mrs. R. Reeves 

Rowland Reeves was the youngest son of John 
Reeves, He and I (Edna) were maried in Lethbridge 
in 1981 and eame to his parents home to spend the 
winter We ended up starting to farm on our own the 
next year on SW 1 15R33, even though Ia vowed 
that I would never marry’ farmer! We lived there 
ntl Rovsand passed away in 1969 a the age of 68 

T moved into Churchbridge in 1971, whee still 
live. Thad eome to Canada in 1927 and went back to 
England for a visit in 1973, After seeing all the 
changes that had occurred over the forty-six years 





since I'd lef, decided Canada wasthe best place fr 

‘Our family are — Ione (Placetka) living in Yar 
bo, Mildred (Feming) at Weyburn Frank at Calgary 
Barbara (Pege) at Nipawin and Rhoda (ily) at Ed 


Andrew Park Family 
bby Muriel Park Stauch 

in 1883, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Park accompanied 
by their four sons — Robert, George, Archie and 
‘Alex, lftDrham, Ont, vate U.S.A. for Redpath 
‘School District, While on their way through Min 
nesota, Mr, Park did at St, Paul, Me Pakcontinued 
‘onto Redpath 

‘One son Rober, took up a homestead on NE: 
20-20-32 WI inthe Redpath district in about 1888, 
“The other three went on to other parts ofthe county 

in 1890 Rober Park marred Magete Smith, who 
ame tothe Kinbrae Dstt rom Michigan in 1885, 
They had eight chikren — George, Archie, Walter 
Uilled in WH, Aleck, Clifford and Muriel, Two 
‘thes died as infants). Mrs. Park died in 1907 and 
Mr. Park died in 1936 and are buried in Kinbrae 
Cemetery 

Tn 1919 George Park married Rosie Bubnick of 
Dovedale District. They farmed on N's 19-20-32, 
Wi. unt he retired in 1945. Georg enjoyed ahobby 
of colleting arowheads and other Indian relic. 
They raised a family of five — John, Walter, Mar 

fe, Muriel and Gordon, George passed avay in 
1963 and his wie in 1979 























Archie and his wife farmed inthe Redpath Dis- 
<ul they retired to Langenbre where they still 
‘reside. They had two children — Robert and Francis. 

Aleck Park and his wife farmed in the Repth 
Disrict unt their retirement o Estehazy and aero 
Moose Jaw, They had four children — Audrey. 
Velma, Ewart, and Paci. Aleck was inte army in 
rats 





roe Aleck, Acie, Mc, ifr, Googe Park 


Cif taught school and ltt, he and is wife 
farmed in the Redpath District He was a member of 
the Yarbo Wheat Pool Committee and on the loca 
telephone board and active in community affais 
‘They raised five children — Luella, Joyce, Ellen 
Keith and Lois. 

Muriel (McEschern), Rober’ daughter, gre up 
in the Redpath District, taught school and later 
‘moved to Revina where she stil sides. 











Rothbury School District 


Rothbury S.D. 204 
by Andrew Laidlaw 

The Rothbury school vas organized and the 
school built in 1801 The orginal site ofthe school 
twas an eight-are fot onthe southwest comer of SW 
27-24-32. When the assessment fr 1892 was made 
‘up there were 32 resident rate payers and six parcels 
of land ld by the Hodson Bay Company and Cana 
{a settlers Company 

The chairman ofthe orzunization boant andthe 
first school board was Robert Smith, The ist sete 
tary was Edvard Pryers and treasurer was George 
Beaty. and trustees Wm Rooke and. Thomas 
Lidl, Auditor was Edin Jacobs and disc 
sessr was Thoms Fuller 





The cost of hang the material nd building the 
Sehwo! was $300.00. This work is done by Joe 
Einarsson. The treasurer was paid 2/5% ofthe anes 
culeted. The school was opened to pupils Apri 
1892 and carried on until Christmas. Samuel Mu 
ford was the teacher at $370.0. Many people were 
petting in arrears in taxes, so O40 farmers got 
eter and paid their txes witha heifer valued at 
516.00 which Mugrond tok ss part payment of his 
salary. the Farmer also hada provide the fed or the 

In 1893 J.J, Hendrickson provided his chikven 
with pony and ert with which to drive to schoo 
He built the first barn atthe school from poles. 
building it large enough to accommodate more 
horses necesear. The school year ended inthe ed 
(Of $57.70, The tak rate was 6.40 per quarter se: 
ton. Finances inthe dist kept geting wore nd 
by 1895. some of the homesteaders were being 
rioved eit ecause they couldn't meet thei obliga 
tions. hich mide sil harder on school financing 
asthe Loan Companies were no hut t pay theit 

United Church services were held in Rethbury 
beginning about 1894, One minister was quite Forget 
fal and on one occasion the folks were having Com 
rmunion Service and were preparing the table when 








the minister found that he hat forgotten to bring 
bread. Somebody had to take a horse and gallop off 
tothe neaesthouse lor some bread before the service 
could contin 

In 1896 eight homesteads had been vaste ad 
areas of taxes put the dict in sich nancial 
postion thatthe school remained closed throvgh 
1396. uni H. Leo. the teacher in 1895, was pai up 
(One man moved ou ofthe Rothbuty ditt fo about 
seven miles noch of Calder. When he let he bad 690 
Year areas of taxes, He ha a white Indian pony 
Called "Billy". In the following summer of 1896, 
Billy decided 1 pay a visit to his off home, and Me 
Beatie sw Billy coming dawn the tal which went 
pst place, and he decided tht Billy could pa the 
faxes. He was fortunate in catching Bly and turned 
hinovertothe teasurerof the school tobe eld unit 
the taxes were paid. Legal of otherwise "White 
Billy pad the es! 

As tere were no churches the school was used 
forthat purpose. The fist minster told services in 
the Rothbry School was Rev: Winters, an Anglican, 
‘minister. in 1902. Rev. Winters held regular services 
Tor nearly a year, then a missionary. Mi Sutherland 
carried on and visited from house to house giving the 
‘hikien Suny Schoo! lessons. Next Res. Danis 
Served followed by Rev. Murray, a Presbyterian from 
Barvas, In 908 a wedding ceremony was performed 
for Kast Lupasko and Mary Prakope 

‘Ano barn was bull at Rothbury in 1908, the 
material costing S162:50. The first yearly school 
Started at Rethbary in 1909 with Frederick Neiley as 
teacher a $55.00 a month, 

In 912 twas discussed to haves new site forthe 
school which woud be mote central forthe children 
altending. dispute arose as tothe locaton, which 
arid on fortwo years before it was decided to have 
it onthe NE corner of 16-24-82. The buildings and 
Fence were moved in 19-15, 

In 1915 it wasbrought tothe attention ofthe board 
‘hat some ofthe children were im the habit of using 
profane language on the school grounds and the 

















secretary was instructed 0 nity Miss Anderson of 
fame and requested that stops be taken to have it 
Sictly forbidden 

‘A teacherage adjoining the school. was built in 
1921, In 1921 the teacher Munro organized a Boy 
Scout Company and upon leaving left tent with the 
school Hot lunches were started in the schoo. tha 
$year, n 1928 e charge of S150 as tobe made tthe 
URC: Lodge and to anyone using the schoo! for ny 
centerdinment when a charge was made for admis: 

Tn 1930 there were 53 pupils tending Rethbury 
School. In July, 1931, Dr. Nickol ws paid $5.00 for 
‘acenatng and inoculating the pupils. It was noted 
thatthe members ofthe Recreation Club gained ad 
mittane (0 the school via 2 window in 1930 and 





1932, a complaint again about the Recreation Club 
breaking a window pane. A notice was to be put up 
‘om the gate tat if the school ws wanted, the ste 
Permisson must be asked In 1933 ation vs made 
Toalow the Recreation Club the use of the school for 
the year. forthe work of cleaning the barn three ines 
and $2. Throughout the years thee seemed to be 
Constant problem of overerowding and aot enovh 
Seating fr the pups, In 1939 it was decid that ll, 
‘tildren having Scabies should be sent home uni 
they are cleared up, and in 1940 the teacher was to 
‘oti Families coming to schoo! inn unclean con 

dition, fo stay at home and get cleaned up. Also in 
1940 a motion was made in July to hve a Tons 
Cini tte schol. providing that enouzh wil tke 
the operation and funds are available, The schoo! 
board was totake care of arrangements or the Clini 

‘tation wes made tha Dr Molla of Saltsoats be 
interviewed and satisfactory arrangements can’t be 
mae with Dr. Mollard. that Dt, MeKenzie at Lan- 
leenburg be contacted, Another motion read that, 
Pupils atending pblic dances without the Guardian 

{hip of parent or parents, be expelled from school 

How about thal now? 

‘On Hine 9, 1941 Rothbury celebrated its Ob 
Anniversary with a pinic and the usual round of 
Speeches for the oceasion by J. Einasson, Victor 
Rooke aan early pupil, Mrs. Baines (R. Fleming) 3s 
a teacher and J Phelps. MLA. A large crowd at 
tended even though the weather wasn't favorable 

1 1942 the teacher gave the children far warning 
to have their heads cleared of vermin during the 
(Christmas holiday. n 1943 the morals of one of the 
‘pupils was brought upto the board, the parent 35 
otiied and the secretary was to get formation on 
What the La ay in regards to School aged children 
having articles in ther possession. In 1947 head ice 
‘seemed 1 be a concern again an theough the years 
they seemed to have many personal problems to deal, 





with, aswell a the users ofthe school in faving it 
‘lean and the abuse of the telephone later on with 
Tong distance clls charged to the schoo 

The school was replaced with « modern build 
in 1980, asit was overcrowded and poorly lighted. At 
the time of iking the ne schoo st ws the third 
most modem county schoo in Saskatchewan, Log 
an & Black constructed the school at a cos of SI. 
5 

1968, Rethbury joined the Potashile Schoo 
Unit, and the school closed in June. 1965 and the 
chikiren taken by bus to Churchbridge 

Tn 1966, the board requested th the Unit leave 
Rohbury Schoo! inact on il bass for oman 
fy use and thatthe community would be sponsible 
tothe Unit fr power charges and upkeep 

ty 1969 ful board ws nominated With James 
Etwd as chariman, George Schappert and Doug 
Popowich, who vas nominated to siton the Charch 
bridge Cental School board until 1980" when the 
school dares were no longer ecognized as most of 
the oral school buildings had also Been disposed of, 

‘Among the outstanding pupls in the eld of 
csucation in the Roshhury district were — Skul 
Sotison who became « Rhodes Scholi, Miss Helaa 
Johan who taught nthe Chaucer Schoo! #1666 0 
10 This schoo! was in the pionecring stage ofthe 
Ukrainian eters and was qute an undertaking a0 
language, habits and as few parents ad an educa 
tions a teacher wasup agaist stiff opposition, John 
Einarscon, B.A, when enlisting in the services 
1914-1018 had been promoted to the rank of Lieut 
fant when he gave his Ife for his country. Waller 
Tindal became sjodge in Winnipeg 


Early Rothbury Residents 
by Peggy Ritehie 

‘Thomas Laidlaw 
by Bobby Laid 

Robert Laid 
Clarence Laila 

‘Andrew Laidlaw 
Robert Ritchie 

‘Cleaver an oe Wright —20-24-32, stayed until 
sound 1910 

‘iatson Eastwood left eaty in 10, Others sty 
ing a short time were — Edwin lcobs, Atey. 0. D. 
Morse, Mrs. McCarthy, Normington and Best. 


Rothbury 

by Philip Daum 
hs diapram shows Rothbury as it was in the 

carly 1900, There were 21 farm homes on eight 

Sections of land with approximately eighty people 

living there. Today the oly homesteads remaining in 

the family are: Laidlaw, Dressler, Dillon 








NE 34-24-32, now farmed 
4532-24-32, now farmed by 


ll 33-24-32, now farmed by 
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Rothbury — 18 
from records by R 













































Rothbury District from 1890 
by Andrew Laidlaw 

“The fie settlers arsvedin township 24-32-W1 in 
1890, Asthete were quite anurmber of arial inthe 
spring and early summer they called meeting inthe 
fall the year to decide ona name forthe setlement 
Robert Athey suggested the mame of Rotary after 
name of the town in Northumberland. England. and 
hisson-in-law Win, Rooke, secondedihe proposal to 
‘which the stlersapreed. 

“Thefirat setters came from England, Scotland, a 
few from Wales and Ireland and goodly umber 
fom Iceland, OF the homesteads taken up in 1890 
fn! 1891, only 860 are. occupied by the original 
families Ingi and Svein Einarsson on SE 24-24-32 
WI (their father Johannes Einarsson's homestead) 
and Bobby Laidlaw onthe NE. 34-2432 (his gran 
father Thomas Laidiaw's homestead) OF the is 
setlers that came in 1890-91 the lat survivors were 
Mis. Margaret Laidlaw and Johannes Einarsson- At 
Mrs, Laidlaw’ funeral in 1944. Joe Einarsson said 

“OF the first stirs of the district, [now have to 
standalone with God.” and he did 3 unil August, 
1950. 

Inthe winter of 1891, the setlers got together and 
formed farmer's organization. The fist president of 
this organization was W. H. Rooke. The idea of the 
mecting was to discuss their problems and to further 
the welfare of the stern the district. One ofthe 
most important items that bore fruit was the sugges 
tion to organize school strict in 1891 (which will 
be dealt with under the School writeup.) in 1893 the 
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Icelandic settlement ad quite an enrolment atthe 
School and asthe fathers were srugping to uequaint 

ives with the English language both in talking 
fn! reading. and the children and merers could 
Scarcely make themselves Understood. this farmer's 
‘rpunization approached the school board to try and 
getateacher, acquainted with he Ielandic ngage 
This organization was also insumental in staging a 
Stock Show in 1895, 

In 1895, Rothbury and Logber. «neighboring 
district go together and pon fat a the Rosbury 
School prounds on Sept. 25th under the name of 
ROTHBURY AND LOGBERG AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW. The offices ofthe show were T.C, Lave as 
President Johannes Einarsson a vice-president 
Tidaw as seeretary-treasurer and committee of 
Chas, Rook and James Eastwood Normington. The 
First show saa livestock tar out of eleven horses 
ftty-mine ead of atl, including oxen, six pigs, 
four sheep few poultry and thirty-five enies of 
tri, ross, dairy produce and some school work 
‘The Rothbury-Logberp Show was supported with 
exhibits of ivestock as faras the Manitoba boundary, 
Supporters were W. Annlerson, Geo. Bennie. Robt 
Alltight and Mr, Dugan. The show cari on for & 
umber of year uni the villages along the C-PR. 
Stated fies. 

“Tansporiion wis by oxen and wagon, The most 
popular own wis Salfcoats. The sees left early in 
the morning for town und slept onthe way home, if 
the mosguiloes of fost (depending on the season) 
‘would et them, asthe oxen would always go home 
Teas inthe mid 90% when a pony and cart or bugey 
made their appearance, then the work hots, demo- 
‘rat and baggies came into the district. The fist car 
Inthe disiict was the faithfal Model T driven by 
Semel Mugtord The ils were always from setler 
toseitler When mail was tobe posted, it as gene 
ally left where the main trail passed and it was soon 
picked up and taken to Saltcoats, and the return mai 
fas elt as close as possible onthe way home. 

in 1850, there vas one man that went {0 town 
quite regulary and would go around and pik up the 
thal to post pus the money for stamps, Ale atime 
then the mail was received fom back home, the 
Teauest came that if they coula't buy of afford 
amps —"please let us know and we will forward 
Stamps as ts cheaper than paying double for your 
Teter!” Well, “Tally” needed tobacco money, but 
after that request came, “Taffy” had smoke Birch 
tak! 

The Rothbury Post Office started in 1892 and was 
kept at the home of W. Rooke. The frst mail was 
tven by contrac from Langenburg once a week by 
‘Mr Berger witha team ofhorses. He put ther up for 


























the night at Mr Rooke’ retuming to Langenburg the 
Following day withthe outgoing mai. Mrs. Rooke 
kept the post office except for two years that the 
family vas out of the district, shen Mis James 
Normington was postmistess until the spring of 
1908, when shell the district, When Mis. Rooke 
left. Mis. Mupford was post-misuess fora number of 
yeas then the Smith family were incharge. Smith 
tua the postmaster in 1920, when the Rothbury Post, 
(Office was closed. The mail was driven first fom 
LLangenburg. then from Saltcoats and later from 
‘Churchbridge, when Beresina and Logherg were in 
led inthe route. The Logberg postmaster was 
Gish Egisson. Contract drivers were Mr Berger, 
‘Max Smith, T- Love, Me. Caden and T- Smith who 
drove Tron Caer the lst years ofthe post office 

“The frst threshing machines had more jobs than 
those that were usc after 1910. The fist machines 
had no wind stacker but acarier fr stra, hence one 
tnd sometimes twa str bucks, no sll-feeders of 
handeuters, so two men cutting bands and one be 
tweenthem feeding the cylinder, which often came 0 
tuthands or fingers should he reach fora sheaf while 
the cutter was cutting the band. No spout or auger 
take the gain fo the box or bin and the fist bugger 
had no aly, later they did so they ad ma filing 
the sacks and he ad to keep count this fellow was 
the busheler The wages run from 256 to 50e a da. 
The busheler was next othe separator operator The 
Fist machine owned by anyone in the diatict was 
portable steam outfit bought by Watson Eastwood, 
And James Normington in partnership in 1901. They 
fhreshed around the disret. and strounding dis 
{eet rom stacks unt! well on into the winter 
‘months. Lewis Tatham was the engineer. The fist 
threshing from stooks started in 1907 by the sme 
two which had al the district amazed a the idea was 
that grain would not keep if it didnt go through a 
smear Stage in the stack 

‘A store was built and kept inthe district in 1897 
by Johannes Einasson on SE 24.24-32-WI. Mr 
Einarssoa freighted all his supplies from Church 
bridge by wagon and team, The origin ofthe store 
sas the settlement of Ukrainians tothe north andesst 
ft Rathbury, who had moved ina few years prior and 
theirteaelling facilites were meagre and so ar rom 

Einasson sw a business opportunity and used it 
and had quit large business from the residents of 
Roshbury and surrounding seers 

‘A tis me Joe Einarsson had quite afew chil 
ren attending school and quite often a grocery erder 
‘would zo home from school and be delivered the next, 
School day. It often was quite humorous when 
Einarson hal come in with a load of sepplies with 








some forty pound bags of rolled oats or rice. He 
‘would send one othe ther to schoo! withthe chile 
dren and tell them tha iT “Loves don't need it 
Laidlaw’ will a tis getting quitea while since they 
had any. "Sometimes he would get caught on the 
road with supplies in the rain, One particular Satur 
ay when all the children were home and he ad a 
box of salted cod ish hat got wet, they were hung on 
the fence 1 dry’ the children had to herd the sheep 
From them but quit often other things interested the 
sheep-herlers ad the sheep would have a glorious 
time chewing sat fish! Mr. Einarsson moved his 
busines nto Calder in 1910 and Stent, his second 
son caried on the business for a number of years 
Selling out t Schrader Bros. in 1915, tthe time Joe 
Einarsson started his store, he also started handling 
livestock, Bah buying and on commission. He con 
tinged this for a number of years after the store 
business was sold out. 

The fir telephone connection in the dist was 
From Salcots tothe Sam Mugford home, in 1914 
Within afew years most ofthe people in the district, 
were connected up with Salcots, Churchbridge or 
Calder exchan 

Im WWI. thiien of the Rothbury young men 
‘wer inthe services and five paid the supreme saci 
fice atthe front or since, through the effects, When 
the boys retumed, some of them started farming 
lnder the Soldier's Setlement Board and others se 
lected other trades under assistance. When the de 
pression years came the... got ther land back, 
2s quite & number ofthese boys vacated thei ar, 
2s Well as many who had homesteads, By 1938 lot, 
Oo and that was occupied inthe pioneering days was, 
laying ie and fences were deteriorating, with taxes 
pilin up gains the land 

‘WW? sav twelve of the Rothbury’ boys in ative 
service, fortunately they all came back. Since 1944, 
land fas been rested and crown land used for 
‘ste AIT an nthe district has been taken up. 








Conelu 
bby R. Swanson 

A farms became larger with mechanized equip 
rent and fewer farmers, and withthe demand for 
entalizaton, together with the difficulty of obtain- 
ing teachers inthe rural area, for fewer children, the 
Rhbury School was closed in 1968. Now in 1975, 
the Rothbury School has beca rented out as resi- 
dence andthe district farmers send thei children to 
the Churchbridge School by the unit bus, con 
sequently their business and social life centres 
‘round Churchbridge, The bussing of children long 
Aistanes to school stil has its drawbacks and prob 
lems, but tis accepted asa way of life to-day. Upto 











rade weve apt in Church 
ies take place suchas hockey, broonbal 
Sand, coring, Rasa church dances 
Suleaty hol concert, stool gym alvin 
Wer ates. 

Thc istory of Rhbury was witen in 1975 and 
the wnter Anam Lata ha snc posed ay. 


Rothbury Logberg Agricultural Shows 
by R. Swanson from Archives 

The Roshbury:Logberg Agricultural Show began 
in 1895 and was held annually until about 1903 when 
‘he organization became defunct. 

The officers when the show was organized for 
Sept. 25, 1895 were — president —T. C. Lave 
Vice-president — Johannes Einarsson, Secretary 
treasurer — Thos, Laidlaw, Directors), Estvownd 
Normingion and C. Winn Rooke. Classes consisted 
‘of Horses; Catle (pedigree and grade): Pigs: Shep: 
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Poultry: Grain and Roots: Dairy Proce (butter and 
‘hese School Prize (best indrting of pupil un 
‘der 2 yeas) and Horse Races, 

The rules stated that al entries mast be made ten 
days before the show, Entry money was 25¢ foreach, 
‘entry fo livestock tobe pad atthe time of enty. The 
aca comprising the Show Distt wil be Toenships 
34,25, 26 n Ranges 30, 31,32, and 33. 

in 1896, the evecutiveremsined the same. All 
enti were tbe made one month rir to the show, 
tocnable the names the exhibitors tbe inserted in 
thecatalogue, All membership fees (S100) and entry 
money to be paid at the time of entry, Household 
Prowluce Class was added with «section for th 
loaves of bread, one pair of mits and one pe of 
socks, 

In 1899 the officers were — president —C, Winn 
Rooke, vie-president — Johannes Einarsson, secre 
larysteasuret — Thos, Laidlaw, Directors —T-C 
Loe, James fob, Maxwell Smith, Joseph Dugan, 
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PATRON, 








HONORARY-PRESIDENTS, 
PRESIDENT, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 





SEORETARY—TREASURER, 


commIrTEE, 





AUDITOR, 





Roderick Blake, Win. Moffat, W. N. Cleaver, R. 
Kirkham, Auditor —.E, Nosmington, The show 
sma eld on Sept. 26. Rules tated tht no prizes will 
be paid out ll receipt of Dominion Government 
Grant. The government grant anountd to $44.28, 
Prize money for Horses was $3 and $2 for fist, 2-85 
for cattle, §2 for sheep. SI for Poultry. Roots and 
Grin, SI.80 for Dairy Produce and $e for House 
hold Produce 

Tn 1900 president was T. Laidlaw, vice — 1 
Einarsson, Directors — J, Hendrickson, three 
Smiths, cob. Rooke. Dugan, Allright, Love 
Blake, Roderick, Moffatt, Clewer, Kirkham, Ata 
meeting they had paper on the breeding of short 
hoens, also on cultivation. The federal gran was 
69.63 and the Territorial Grant was $37.30. Prizes 
pid out totalled $124. In 1901 they had the same 
Foard with S.C, Mugford receiving $10 per year as 
secretary-treavurer, Speakers discussed mis 
fellaneous topics such as polities, noxious weeds 
Aiversified farming. Speakers discussed wee planting 
and forestry. which included oreamental shrubs and 
Fruit a to when, where and how t adom home 
‘Meads tothe bewilderment ofthe listening audience 

In 903 tis noted nthe archives, that he Society 
became defunct and the remaining funds of $6.91 
was returned, by the seeretary-treasurer, Samuel 
Mugfor. tothe General Revenue Fund in Regina. 





Rothbury Recreation Club 
by Philip Daum 

By th year 1915, the Rthbury distri was prety 
well settled and the young people organized the 
Rothbury Recreation Club. Some ofthe fis people 
were the Mugfords, the Rookes, Loves, Rathgeber, 
Nicksmiths, Laidlaws, Krugels. The Club was active 
til the early 1950, 

Members ofthe cub put on plays and concerts, 
some othese were performed at surounding schooks 
toraise money. Iewasa lot of fun and good entertain 
tment, during the winter months. They also had 
dances at the school every second Friday with 25e 
idmission for gents and the ladies brought lunch, 
‘The pie socials were usually a great success and 
ood mone-maker We usually has ball tam and 
‘hockey teum and played against MacNutt, Calder, 
Saltcouts, Churchbidge, and Concordia Inthe eae) 
1930 we had one ofthe best ladies softball tears in 
the county 

There were alto sloughs around Rothbury. We 
would shovel of the ie, cut a ole in it and cary 
‘ater to flood the ice. We hada portable granary with 
{2 wood stove fora dressing room 

“The bigest traction forthe school children was 
the Christmas concerts in srnter and the picnics i 


the summer. For the Chrismas concert, the Nick 
Smiths used 10 20 fom house 40 house for many 
year, to collect whatever money they could, then 
they would haves meeting tthe school and with the 
Eaton catalogue in hand, order a presea for each 
child, Such things as dolls jackeknives, boxes, 
‘mouth-orpans ec. were bought 

‘We would all gather at the school in the the 
afternoon of the Concer night, play games, have 
angie, apples and unch, Then i the evening, put 
‘onthe concert The schools were als filled tothe 
faflers. One had 1 go early or you wouldn't gti, 
Santa Claus would come inallerthe concert and give 
ut the presents. They usually hada dance afer for 
the older people 

For the picnics, they use to collect money to, 
forall kind of taes, et, Ball eam from neighbor 
ing schools would go to each oer’ picnics, and 
there aivays was someone fom town t have acon 
Fectionery stand. Allthe nickels and dimes were soon 
spentthere- That was the ony time of the year that we 
ould buy a chocolate bar, ice-cream cone oF & ott 
rink for 3@ and there were many things we could get 
forle 











Thorleifur and Hallyardina Anderson 
by son Peter 

“Thole (Leit) Anderson was bor in Iceland 
in 1883, He came to Canada with his parents in 1889 
and they seed nthe Caller distrit. allvarding 
(atl) Armason sas born in Teeland in 1889. She 
tame to Pembina, U.S.A. with her patents in 1894 
then they moved to Swan River, Man. and in 1905 
they moved to the Concordia dsc. 

‘Leaf and Halla were marred in 1915. They lived 
in the same yard as her parents until they moved to 
the Rethbury district in F917 whee they fared until 
they retired 

"They had ten children the six surviving are 
Margaret (Rubiletz); Olatur marie to Sophie Re- 
ius: Peter married w Rhuna Magnusson: Emma 
(Heise): Mary Johnson) in the Churchbridge area 
Sohnoy living in Calgary. 





John Daum Family 
‘by som Philip) 

‘Grandfather fxcob Daum came to Cana from 
Austria in 187 witha family of thre girs. My dad 
Saha Daum, was born onthe way over and Kar was 
bom in Saskatchewan, They took s homestead ia the 
Beresina district and in (900 moved into the Reth 
bury district. My-dad took a homestead on NW 
Woos32Wi 

My mother came in 1904 withthe Philip Dresler 
family of sn and settled at Roshbury. Mother and 








father were married in 1908 inthe Beresina Church, 
They had some livestock but these were Sold it 1916 
together with all their equipment, They Bought the 
(Calder Hotel in partnership with Frank Becker. Beer 





ath ine sold at three glasses for 25¢ and whiskey 
tree drinks for25e at thebar. There were no tales or 
chairs inthe bar which vas for men ony. They had ta 
‘Standup to the bar and drink as ong 38 they could 
sand 

Tn 1918 protibition came in and all bars were 
closed. They could not make the payments on the 
hotel, 0 they gave i up and moved back tothe Tam 
broke. By this ime the pice of everything had gone 
lupand they had to borrow mone) to buy a cow anda 
team of horses, It ook them a Tong time to get over 
that mistake, In 1920 Dad took 3 mortgage on the 
homestead and bought another quarter section of 
Tan end by 1928 we were retin five quarers, had 
sixteen horses and eighty head of cate. My’ dad 
developed an ulcer and died in 1933, 

“There were five boys and five girs in ou family 
— Aggie, Philip. Carl, Alber, Eleanor, Till 
Helen, Walter Pal and Emmie, who was Four when 
dad passed away. By this time the older girls had 
‘moved to Vancouver so mother sold whatever she 
‘could and moved to Vancouver with the younger 
shildren. | was farming on my’ own then; Cart and 
Albert moved to Swan River. 

‘We went to Rothbury School, played ball and 
hockey with other neighboring schools about once 2 
‘week Allthe schools ad picnics and we sre looked 
Toward to winning races and ball games 

nm teen years we had the Rothbury Recrea- 
ton Club. We put on concerts and plays and took 
them fo surounding schools to make mone to uy 
Sports equipment, We usually had a good ball-team 
ad hockey team. For hockey sticks we searched the 
willow bushes for hours ¢ find a we that had the 
Fight cuve: then we shaped it with a kite 

‘Wednesday afternoons were holidays for us to 
practise Friday ight was dance night af the schoo 
‘Admission was 25¢ for gens and ladies would Bring 
lunch. We also had pie and box socials. The pies or 
be of funch ere suctioned fT the highest bidder 
fang the highest bidder would have the honour of 
having hanch wit the lady tht brought the pie or 
box. Wenever knew whose pie or lunchbox we were 
Bidding on and sometimes it ot quite expensive. We 
‘ould bot got liquor permis then but we could get 
beer bates of homebrew for Se. For many years 
Joris Skallead, dayghter Ruth and son Carl came 
twelve miles to play for our dances. We puid them 
5.00.56, 00 and the dances sometimes went on until 
dayligh, 

The wet years were from 1920 to 1925 when 




















shout 60% ofthe land was under ater, We had to put 
boards across the top of the wigonbox and put the 
Seed prin in sacks ontop ofthe boards to takeout to 
the feds to seed the Few aces that were not under 
water Sow thistle grew everywhere. ‘There were 
‘dks and mwskralsby the thousands. Somedays we 
‘ould go ou withthe 22 and shoot 0 0 100 ras and 
swe got 336 to 60g foreach, Our steam threshing 
‘utts were moved with horses, and sometimes we'd 
be stuck inthe mud Tor days 

By 1938 there wasn't any water inthe county 
‘Thesloughs were all dried up. Wethen had cows and 
gophers by the thousands. The municipality paid a 
bounty on crow eggs (Ie each) and 3¢ for each 
phe ail in spring and fe ltr in the season, PC. 
Dressler was our councillor at that time and he ha 
spend al day Sunday counting row eggs and gopher 
tls that the children Brought 

‘When Twas boy, cate could un at large and 
sone people had lof cattle with long horns. The 
bulls an with he herd and sometimes we would see a 
real good bull-ight when the different herds met 
‘The cattle would un for miles when the ies were 
bd and it would take two or three days, at tmes, 10 
find ther 

There wore lt of silver willow bushes around 
the county and in spring when they were in bloom 
there sure wat nice perfume 

“The two jobs we boys used to like were road work 
in summer and threshing in the fall, When doing 
roadwork in crossing a slough area, we would ist 
fut sera and pati inthe wate across the slough, 
then cover with earth, Ths was quite a mucky 3, 
The horses would get down inthe md and some 
tues it would be hard to get them up and out without 
‘hem drowning. It was dirty and haed work of ten 
hours a day but we had fot of Fu, 

{In the fall o 1931 met Minne Scan (who was 
to be my future wife). When I started courting her 
‘usually went the twelve miles to MacNutt on horse 
buck. Some ofthe bays had cars an it was tough 
competition. In 1932 my’ dad give me a quarter of 
Tan and Thad harvested 1200 bushels of oat nthe 
fall got 6¢ «bushel andi tok 300 bushels of oats 
{buy Minnie an engagement rng, In 1933 we were 
tarred. Our first crop was more wild mustard than 
‘wheal, Mustard vais very great problem in thse 
‘years unl chemicals were used in later years, 

{As 1936 was avery dry Yea, shipped ow and 
didnt get enough to pay the feight. 1 was able 19 
‘make upquite a ito hay. which sold and we moved 
into Churchbridge where we rented a boarding house 
‘oF hotel from Jim MeConnel for $8.00 a month 
Minnie served meals af 35¢ and had two boarders at 
'8.00a month I went to work for Gerber Bros, They 











hd 8 mink farm. They bought a Tot of horses for 
5,00 which I would butcher, grind and eed to the 
rink 

By the summer of 1939, Minnie and 1 were no 
beter off soon hearing rumours that there were es 
‘of absinthe east packed a smal suitcase and (ook 
17 we only had 35e etwoen us) ad tok the 
freight train east, Afler Knocking around I found 
job ai when I veceived my first paycheck t sent for 
Minnie andthe to boys Tas able to gt jobs foe 3 
few more of my riends and two brothers. Minnie 
boarded them all and by 1942 we had saved lithe 
money, bought car and moved back west gain this 
time to Winnipeg 

We drove hy car on the al:Canadian route that 
was not quite finshed yet. We had to get a tractor 
pullustora mile. The men said that we were he fist, 
ar to go fom east to west and pave 8 real nie 
party 

‘After working in Winnipeg foratime, we went to 
Prince Rupert, and later, again moved back to 
CChurchbridge where | goa job with Fred Dresser as 
‘helper in his garage. Shortly after. became the 
iran buyer inthe Consolidated Elevator in Chueh 
bridge where I stayed for thirteen yeas, In 1989 this 
levator was sold to the U.G.G. and 1 was moved t9 
‘Condi, Sack. as clevtor agen, There we stayed 

‘We decided that of al he places that we lived. 
CChurchbridge was where we wanted 1 rete, So we 
built cur frst new house end retired in 1976, We 
became ative jn the Evergreen Senior Citizens Club 
Which I'sill enjoy. Minnie passed avay in June 
1978 

ur chien are — John, farming at Salcoas, 
Don, living at Calgary, Eleanor (Mrs. Leo Schatz) 
living in Regina, and Ron, the only one living in 
CChurchbridge with his wife Bernice (Tuma). They 
faa three boys Rob, Gene and Scot. Ron works at 
the potash mie, For many years he was @ Kinsman 
and both were very active in the Minor Sports a 

‘Some of th highlights of our earlier community 
Tite in Churehbidge are that Sometimes I was pest 
dent of the church the curling clu the skating rink 
fn school board, For some years | coached bal in 
Summer and hockey in winter, s0 1 was busy both 
Sumer and winter with community activities 88 well, 
asm own work 

‘One time | had just come back to the elevator 
from lunch and there was aig oad of grain waiting 
tobe unload athe elevator. | weighed and dumped 
it stating the motor to move the grain away, But the 
{tain would not go. Alter checking we found a 200 
‘our pig inthe otto of the pi We had to Bil all, 
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the grain out by pail and pullout the pig which was 
dead. S. Anderson was shipping hogs that day and 
the pig got out of the stockyard and had fallen into 
the pit, We catied the pig into the boxcar and the 
Insurance company paid the farmer forthe pg 

Fora few days one wines, every day when I got 
bck rom lnc, there was a farmer athe elevator 
‘wth ive bags of oats forsale finally looked around 
and found that he had been filling the bags i the back 
‘ofthe elevator and put them on his leigh, s0 1 had 
bought some ofthe oats ce 

inne also was very active i community affairs 

st Churcbridge, She as a member of the ehureh, 
‘he LWML., the Homemakers club fr over ten years, 
secretary treasure of the Agricultural Society a few 
Years. on the hall board ors time and was willing to 
ep out in the comity a al times 

‘When we came back to Churchridge to retire 1 
found myself involved with the renovation a build 
ing for the Senior Citizens Club of whlch 1 was 
president Yor a couple of years. 1am sill on the 
Executive at he preset tine 











Jacob And Theresa Daum 
‘by grand-daughter Julie Bieber) 

Jacob Daum and his wife, Theresa came from 
‘Austia and seted in the Beresina distict, later 
‘moving ta farm approximately nine miles north of 
CChurchbridge. They had ive children — John, Karl 
Katherine ‘Seeback), Theresa (Kelso) and Elisabeth 
(Andrew). 

‘Kal Daum was the last child born in Canada in 
1893, He was married in T913 10 Louise Mack and 
settled on the same section as his father. The union 
prodoced seven children ule, Louise, Fred, Eiz- 
beth, Else and twins Edwin and Evelyn, They 
retired to Langenburg in 1954, and celebeated their 
{olden wedding anniversary in 1968. Karl was lid 10 
Feat in 1974, and Louise. now 88, i ving inthe 
Nursing Home in Yorkton, 

Treas the oldest and in 1932, married. We lived in 
a one-room fog cabin until 1939. when we built a 
hove, Oscar Sveinbjomson, the carpenter, charge 
25e an hour, and brought a helper along for one 
ola a day. That summer we milked sixteen cows, 
nd vithcreamat Ie poundbuterfat, we were luck 
‘a fve-gallon can would bring S130. 

sure remember the dry an hard ties, and 
when a Teter went for 2e postage! I emember wien 
{he telephone was put into our parents home apd how 
wwe as chilren, “phoned” to ote parents to come 
home when they were out haying in the field. [aso 
remeber when we heard our frst plan: we were 
tot smart enough io lack into the sky. We progressed 








from the Model T Ford tothe Mode! A Ford and then 
came the radio, when twa stout with earphones. 
"Ed noe: Julie a her husband, Val Bieber, are 
living in the town of Churchbridge and are active 
members of the Senior Citizens Evergreen Club 


Rudolf Dressler 

Rudolf Dresser immigrated to Canada from 
Landesreu, Austria, with his parents the J Philip 
Dresslets in 1904 

He married Elizabeth Metz from the Landestreu 
district They farmed inthe Roshbury district within 
the RIM. of Church 

Tey had four children — Aled at Grandview. 
‘Man. Ewald t Fort Francis, Ont, Adelaide (Mile) 
at Regina, and Else (Deper at Winnipeg 


Joe Einarsson 
iy grandson Joe Martin and from local records, 
R. Swanson 

he Einarsson was bo Iceland. He and is 
wite Sigurlaug, and daughier Elina left feland in 
July, 1889. They lived in North Dakota about a year 
fan in 1850 came to Thingvalla District. Joe and 
Gis gisson were the founders the new Lelandic 
Seatlement of Logberg. north of Thingvalla towards 
what ater became Calder, Here he obtained a home 
Stead, built « house and barn, and went to North 
Dakota for his family 

He quickly became interested in edvation be- 
cause of his own children, He ltrlly built the fist 
School inthe district (Rothbury) in 1891 and served as 
4 schoo! trustee. 

He had cream to sell and believed strongly in 
‘voperative action, so he helped to establish ac0-0p 
‘Creamery at Saltcoatsi 1891. This appeared tobe the 
firstco-operative inthe Province of Saskatchewan. In 
1897 a much larger Co-operative Creamery was 
‘rganized in Charchbridge. under a new Federal 
Program to encourage co-operatives. J. Nixon was 
the first president and Johannes Einarsson i isted as 
president fom 1907-1910, and possibly as erly as 
iy 

Th the late 1890 4 store was established on his 
property and they entered the eal Business on 3 
trading bois, n addition t having their own etd 
The farm became a rel ceige forthe community 
when «Post Office was established on the fart site 
{1805-1005) and erly inthe 1900 the fist church in 
the district vas but there as wel 

in 1898 he helped organize the Rothbury-Log- 
tere Fis and became Vice-president ofthe Society 
fan resin soa Tong a twas ative until about 
148, 








‘When the North East Assnibois Agricultural So 
ciety moved its Fits fom Rinbrae to Churchbridge 
in 189, Johannes became a director that year, vie 
president from 1901-1903 and president ding 1908, 
td 1903, He was nominated as Honorary President 
from 1925-1928 and in 1950 he was presented with 2 
Honorary Life Membershiop along with. W. Heas- 
tan and G. J. Garbe. The name ofthe Agricultural 
Society was changed tothe Churchbridge. Agricul- 
teal Society in 1908 

erhaps his greatest contribution to the aca was 
the formation of the local government. Tn 1892 be 
took advantage of existing legislation and formed a 
Statute of Labour District in his township. Local 
Improvement Diswict No. (2 A:T was created in 
105, Although nt 2 member of the erga council 
doe Became counello in the fall and its chairman, 
He served as chairman of the District until i was 
replaced withthe R-M. of Churchbridge in 1913 and 
then served a a frat Reve forthe RM 

Toe Einarsson was a founding delegate ofthe 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool from bis District and 
Served as such from 1925-1935. Joe was also inter 
tsted in polities and ran a a Progressive candidate in 
1925 for the Sask. Legislature. Te was said of Joe 
Einarssn hate atended almost al publi meetings 
ina wide area as long as his stength would allow, 
a entered int any discussion when te opportunity 
arose, It was also said that he Served more often a5 
‘hairman of meetings than any other man in the 
dist. 

Toe and Sigulaug had thirteen chikren, two of 
‘whom died as infants. One of Joe's chief concerns 
tka thats children should receive a good education 
nd he su toi that all nine boys and the wo gels 
tere sent vay to highschool and some to University 
in Winnipeg aswell Jo hada very large brary and 
diextensive reading, Its interesting that ina small, 
notebook where he ted down passages that ob 
iosly impressed him. the same themes ad ideas 
‘which were important im and which played & 
large part in his own philosophy kept recuting 
freedom, justice, education, good povernment 








‘Thomas Laidlaw 
by son Murray 
Thomas Laidiaw was born in [861 at Hawick, 
Scotland. He worked inthe bank and with the Police 
in Scotland, He came to Cana i 889, through 
immigration agents, describing Canada axa and of 
milk and honey. They were told To go to Church 
bridge, a it was theend ofthe railway that year They 
brought their children — Robert, Andee, Pee 





Murray and Wauchope, and started farming in Roth 
bury district with an ox, a cow, one- furrow plow 











They had every conceivable problem — no wells 
(bad water mosly when dug, patie fres, no phone, 
wo roads, They got their fist car in 1982. The ea 
Wouldn't "Whoa and went through fences and 
vi The family stndards were high. There was no 
work the Sabbath except the diy chores prayers 
were held every day before meal, father and mother 
{ook tuns reading a chapter rom the Bible. Children 
took pat when they cou read 
‘uses usually had no extra rooms, Often where 
the teacher boarded. they just bunked in and made 
th best of i, One teacher asked the Missa if there 
‘was any tilt soap. "No, it was all homemade ye 
"Teacher sai, “All these children and no toilet 











soap? 





The Laidlaw children al farmed in the Rethbury 
area, Robert and Andrew have passed say. Popey 
Ritchie) has retired and lives at the Anderson 
Lodge, Yorkton, Murray, turned the home over this 
son Bobby an now with his wife Ver (Thomsen 
have been setied in Churchbridge for sometime 





Thomas Charters Love 


by son Max 
Thomas Charters Love and lanet Glover Smith 
were marred in Scotland, where their Tist $0 


Thomas was bor, 
her with Mrs, Love's fail 


The foliowing yea, 1890, the. 


08 the Smiths 





mothe, father five brothers and wo sisters, came to 
Canad and landed inSalicoats. They took up home 
stead about fourteen miles north of Churchbidge in 
What became Roxhbut School district, the Loves on 
NW 1422-26-32 Wand the Smiths on SW ofthe 
same ection. Hece they rane Family of twelve, sik 
boys and six zits. . - Thomas, Agnes Mary Jane, 
Robert, Angus Barton Charters, Margaret Charters 
William Rogerson, Mary lane, John, Janet Glover 
Elizabeth Rogerson, Euphemia, and Maxwell Doug 
Ta, 

“The Loves farmed there until Mr: Love's death in 
1921, The family later moved to Saltcoats where Mrs. 
Loe passed aay in 1947 

“Thomas Lave maried Agnes Ross while over 
seas in WWI. Ther four children, William, Thomas 
(Tees, Janet and Joi ive in B.C 

‘nes marred ack Lawson and lived at Rose 
town, Sask: They had five children — Margaret, 
James, Dorothy, Shirley and Elsie 

Robert married Hannah Peterson and had four 
chilgen — Faith, Raymond, Velma, Lorraine 

Angus marsied Gertrude Payne in England dur 
ing WWI They had three boys Howard, Leonard 
Robert After Gertre passed away Angus married 
Ksthem Dom and they had one girl, June 

‘Margaret marred Banatyne McDonald aed had a 
family of four — Maxwell, Glen, Doreen and 
Rott 

‘William did in WWI. Mary Jane married A. J 
Fassnidge. Elizabeth never marred. Euphemia mar: 
ried G. Lawson and had one grt, Alize, Masel 
married Annie Olineck. They had a daughter, Bev 
frley and axon, Kit, Annie passed avay in 1979, 

“The twelve children of the Love family all at- 
tended Rothbury School, Atte time of writing six of 
the family remain — Agnes, Mary tune, Margaret, 
Elizabeth, Euphemia and Maxwell, All six sons of 
the Love family served in both World Wars 

Aiton by G. Markusson: Thomas C. Love was 
‘acounsillorfthe first LID andits rst chairman, He 
‘vasa hoticultuis and planted many tees. He had 8 

ove of Beutfl tees surrounding his farmstead 
‘sith rows of Russian Poplar on both sides ofthe lane 
leading from the min road (now No. § highway) 
‘hich are standing monument to his achievement. 














‘Samuel Mugford Family 
by son Jim 

‘mel Mugtord was born in St. Austell, Eng 
land in 1867. He came to Canada in 1890 and west 10 
Saltcoats i 1891, He taught school in the Reshbury 
district and in Langenbusg. Sam became farmer 50 
hess because cash fr his salary was scarce, s0 he 
ranged to take cate in payment, He setled inthe 











Rothbury district on NW Y4 28-2132 which he put 
chased Irom Jim Rooke, He also filed « homestead 
quarter on SW 32-24-32, 

Tn TS98, he built & frame house for his bride 
“Mabel Goodday adding 2 stable and other buildings 
tf pole and sod construction, The stable was replaced 
in 1906 by a stone and Trame one which Was 
landmat for many years 

Mabel and her two sisters and her mother had 
come from England in 1890 to join their brother, 
Bab. The Gooday family played prominent part in 
the formation and work of St. AuBustine’s church 
called by many clergy. the “pioneer church” in the 
Diocese of Qu'Appelle 

[A various periods Sam was — Official ust, 
organizing several school discs around Wroxton 
find Calder, Electoral Returning Office: auditor for 
the RIM of Churchbrdge and Calder He was an 
avid cricketer onthe Saltcoas team and active inthe 
Grin Growers Association, and the Agricultural So 

Busy years these were for Mabel, keeping house 
for familsand hired help and often boarding the 
School teacher Fora prio she was post mistress for 
the Rethbury district Thee children were both 
Sm and Mabel: Jim, Amy and Beth. In 1934, Sam 
died inthe same home he had built so many’ years 
before for is bride 

‘After the death of his father, Jim tok over the 
farming operations until 1942 when he and hs wife 
and two children moved 10 Cupar, where they stil 
live. Mabel died in 1947; Amy died in 1978 and Beth 
Ties in Victoria, 


Ludwig Rathgeber 
by R. Swanson 
a8 told by Low 

Ludwig Rathgeber and his wife (Philipina 
Bahsler) came to Winnipeg from Austra in 1910 
{Lou bought a quater section of lind inthe Roshbury 
strict and thie weeks ater brought his family from 
Winnipes 

"Ther family were — Lou, Lizzie (Mrs. Pete 
Ruddick) Tale (Mrs, Nicksmith, in Winnipeg, 
Wile, at Churehbridge, Rudolf in Yorkton, Millie 
(Mrs. Rothenbusch). Margaret (Mrs, B. Eyolson), 
fal Philip, all ving in Churchbridge. 

Lou marred Carrie Ratheeber of Goodeve in 
1928. While farming at Rothbury. Low was on the 
School board andthe church board for some tine 
They are now retired in Churchbridge. Thei family 
are Albert in Melville, Gordon onthe home farm. 
Phyllis (Mrs. George Schappert) farming at Rod 
bury. Elen (Mr. L, Popp) farming in Landestreu 
district, Vera (Mrs. Fim DeCock) farming West of 








LLangenburg. Carol (Mrs. V.Vouchuk) atthe Ps, 
Man.. and Elaine (Mrs. Jerry Kaeding) farming 
south of Churehridge, with a family of Teena, 
Michelle and Craig. The Lou Rathgebers ae enjoy 
ing thee retirement and eard games atthe Evergreen 
Ch, 

Mili, Mrs, Rothenbusch, lived on the farm 
ost of Churchbvge awhile they bought the hotel 
in Churehbridge and ran it for a time beloe retiring 
in Churchbvdge with her son Barry, who works af 
the mine 

Me Rothenbusch is now deceased 

‘Margaret and hushand also farmed awhile ati 
his death. She is retired in Churchbvidge. They had 
two gi s — Bernice (Mrs, Ervin Becker) farming 
‘outside of Churchbridge town limits, and Wendy 
{Mis Glenn Sehaan, they lve on the Sehan fem 
tnd Glen works at the Langenburg Credit Union. 

Philip married Esther Dresley and after farming 
briefly, has been employed by the mine for many 
sears and fives in Charchtridge, Their family have 
lett Churchbrige. 








Willie and Laura Rathgeber 
by Laura 

Willie Ratgeber and (Beanor Schappes), were 
both born, grew up and farmed in the Rothbury 
District 

“Thete use tobe aloof water everywhere years 
‘ago, and west of Reshbay it was all water fr about 
two miles. We used to skate on these sloughs in 
inte. Often Willie and some ofthe boys would race 
‘vith their orses and sleighs going home from 
School, and at times the sleighs would tum over, 
ding to the excitement 

‘Willie di his courting with a bicycle ora two 
wheeled art with one horse. We were matied in 
1936 and sil only had the cart for tinsportation, 
We'd start out for dive withthe carcand the wheel 
‘would fal of, so we had o stop and ik Ht before we 
went on. After that we bought a "Bennett wagon 
with one seat in ron and one the back sed to 
‘our eream to town, Sometimes tree of us women 
‘would go together and take the cream to town, we'd 
take $8.00 along and that bought all our groceis, 
Every Saturday night we used to go to shows. In 
winter we went in a van witha stove in it Later, we 
bought a Model T trick and took another couple 
‘long. Picture Shows were 35 cents at tht time, 

‘We started with horses and then hada tractor: In 
harvest time, drove the tractor, while Willie ston 
thebider during the day then we went home to milk 
20 cows, do up the chores and then we'd Bo ou 10 
Sook. sometimes until midnight. We used to enjoy 
‘vesting time and cooking fra bunch af men. bait 








was hard work. In 1952, Willie bought a swather and 
‘ombine, ad that made the work easier 

"We ved ina tog house unt 1953, when we built 
‘anew house and from then of life was much easier 
‘Wemoved inte Churchbeidge in 1963, Wille worked 
for North America Lumber yard, mostly atthe ce 
‘ment plant. He sill went out to help or son Wayne, 
‘who took over the farm in 1966. Willie retiredin 1974 
but sill enjoys going out to help on the atm. Our 
family, Kathy, Wayne and Doreen are all on their 


‘The William Rooke Family 
by grandson Eric Rooke 

‘Our grandparents, the William Henry Rookes 
and thei eight sons, a8 well a8 Mes. Rook's father, 
Robert Athey emigrated from Durham, England in 
1890 tothe Rothbury istic. The detained a Salt 
coats and homesteaded on SW 28-24-32-WI about 
‘one mile noth ofthe former Rothbury Schoo! site 

-Recons show that 1880 was a good year for the 
Rooke family in that thy ha «good garden, plenty 
of hay forthe livestock and a home was erected for 
the large family. As the Rooke family had aback 
round in musie (Wiliam bad been 3 choir maser of 
church in England and Hannah ad five ofthe sons 
Sangin the choi, they were readily able vo entertain 
themselves along with some thity other families 
‘within aFaius of five miles 

The two older sons Charles and Stanley lefthome 
before 1900 while the four younger ones —- George, 
Gordon, Jack and Victor altended Rothbury School 
‘with Sam Mugfod (also a homesteadr) as teacher 
Before e left, Charles had been airestr ofthe Fist 
Roshbury-Logherg Fall fair started in 1891, Wallam 
Rooke was postmaster forthe Rethbury area for a 

In 1900 the Rooke family moved to Manitoba 
‘Taree sons, Charles, Bert and George, vokimtered 
for service inthe Boer War in South Africa, In 1906 
Jock and Vitor retuned to take-up homesteads in 
what Tater was known as the Chatsworth district 
Over hal ofthis district ies in the Churchbridge 
RM. 

Here they built homes and estied on in many 
community activities. ack was a cream wagon di 
fe delivering to Churchbridge Creamery around 
TOi0%0 1912. He became a hoot uste, director of 
the local telephone company. He was an accom- 
plished musician on the five-sting banjo and aso 
had rich tenor voice. Thus he and his brothers 
performed at many community gatherings. ack mae 
Fed Gertrude Egisson in 1914 

Vietor became involved in organizing the 
Chatsworth $:D_ No. 1810 in 1X8, of which he had 











served as secretary or chairman at times, Victor mar 
fied Lucy Kiskham in 1914, homesteading on NW 
DERLALWI, Vielor and ck were also very active 
in polities with socialistic belies, which differed 
‘considerably rom their brothers Bert and Georg 

Tacidently George Rooke was named asthe Cvi 
fan Administrator of The Initial Training Schoo! of 
the RCAF in Regina, from 1941-1945. 

While Victor was onthe school board, it is re 
called that inthe winter of 1930 there were legal 
bates that confronted the schoo! board connected 
with he firing of ateacher, who became rather erratie 
inhermethods. Among some of her ations, vas one 
in which she nailed all the school desks tothe floor 
‘with four inch spikes so that the commenity club 
‘ould not hold dances! Victor also served as roa 
master in the RIM. of Chirchbridge from about 
1925-1940, Vitor and his wife retited in Sallcoats 
then went to Winnipeg where Vietor passed away. 

After living in Winnipeg for some time our 
srandparents, the William Rooke’ returned to Salt 
‘als in later years where William died in 1925 and 
his wife Hannah, in 1938 

Descendants of the William Rooke family stil 
living in the atea include — Mary, Mrs. Shermin 
Ellingboe (Jack's daughter) farming in the 
Chatsworth district (One of their thee daughters 
‘Victoria (Kaminski) lives in Churchbridge) eit 
son, Alber Elingboe and family farm alongside his 
parents. 

Eric (Vietors oldest som) now resides in Sal 
cous, having tured the original homestead of Victor 
‘ver to his own son Herbert Rooke in 1978. Ene 
Spent several years on the Churchbridge R.M. coun- 
a 


William and Christina Rosin 
by R. Swanson 

The ‘William Rosin family moved into the 
Rothbury area from Nebraska before the 1920', 
‘where they farmed many years. William and Chis- 
tina passed away in 1963. The children llended 
Rothbury School, and were — Reinhold and Chris, 
Abt deceased in 1980), Gust and Got at Salt 
‘oats, Bill at Bredenbury, Harry at Chutchbrdge, 
Henry at Langenburg, George at Yorkton, Mary 
(Laxdal) at Yorkion, Lydia (Dresser) and. Anaic 
{Dressler of Churchbrige 

(Cis and Bll maried two Churchbrige sisters 

Sylvia and Elsie Becker 

Harry marred Mabel Schute and they live in 
‘Churchbridge. Harty works on the oi-rgsin various 
localities. Their children are Terry (Ketzes) at Lan 
senburg, Donnie in B.C., Debbie (Blarason) in 
Churchbridge, Mervin and Shelley attending 
CChurchbridge Schoo 























‘Lydia maried Adolf Dressler and they farmed in 
the Dressler School district. They retired in Church 
bridge, where Adolf passed avay. Their family were 

Christine Johnson) farming. north of Chute 
bridge, Gerald at Langenburg, Marian (Olson) at 
LLangenbure and Emily (Vira) living ia Church 
bridge 

Annie marred George Baumung of Langenburg 
He died shorty after they were marid. hile their 
daughter was born a Tew months later Shirley 
{Smith is living in Saskatoon. Later, Annie married 
Ewald Dressler Annie lives in Churehbridge 

"Mary married Halli Laxdal who was a mechanic 
in Churchoridge for many years before moving 10 
Yorkton with their family where they now reside 








Philip Schappert 
by daughter Laura 

Philip Schappert was born at Odessa, Russia in 
1890. He came to MacNitt with his mother, Mrs, 
Jack Schappert in 1902, He worked on his at farm 
fora year and then atthe age of thirteen he was hired 
by his brotherin-taw, ck Rathgeber to workin his 

where he sold liquor. Beer sol fr $250 for 
ons and whiskey for 75 cents gallon, He 
bought his fist carn 1913 fr S100. What contrast 
to today’s prices! The Hotel was open on Sportsday 
and usually 300-600 hotles of beer or liquor, were 
Soi 

In 1914 he married Katherine Meyer of Rh, 
In 1913 the hotel st MacNutt closed on account of 
prohibition, so the following year he sated farming 
inthe Rothbury district Tey threshed with huge 
Steamers witha large crew. He rented a ruck to haul 
his grain tothe elevator: the track worked well butt 
sel five gallons of olin one tip 

Philip was on the Rathbury School board for 
few years and on the Lutheran Church board. for 
mans years, He was an original member ofthe Sask 
Wheat Pool. He enjoyed going to the Saltcoats 
Sporisday and never missed i he could help 

1948 the Schapperts moved to Churchbrdee 
Philip enjoyed curling for a numberof years. 
The Schapperts moved into the Anderson Lose at 
Yorkion in 1976, where Katherine passed way in 
1977 and Philp in 1979, 

There were ciht children — Minnie (Mrs, An 
‘row Laidlaw) living onthe frm with her nephew in 
the Reshbury district: Ana (Schute living in York- 
ton: Laura (Mrs. Willie Rathgeber) retired in 
(Churchbridge: George (mnaried to Phyllis Rath: 
ber) farming the home place in Rethbury: Lizzie 
(athgcber living in Yorkton Noreen (Schaan li 
ing in Regina: Abert living in Yorkton and Rudolf in 
Edmonton, 

















‘The Smith Family of Rothbury 

The Robert Smith family arrived in Sacoats, or 
Stirling asit was named then, in 1890 ftom Dente, 
Scotland. The family consisted of Robert, his wife 
Agnes, five sons — William, Thomas, Marvell 
Robert, John and tee daughters Janet (Mrs. 
‘Thomas Love) Jean and Elizabeth, Their home: 
stead, purchase from York Colonization was SW Vs 
for Sec. 22, T24, R32 Thomas homesteaded on the 
‘SE Yoof the same section und Willa and John on 
Section 16. The Tamils fist home was of sod built 
Jno the side ofall which served the purpose unt a 
Tog house was bul Te was sated on what was 
Known then asthe Castlavery Tal and any weary 

eles making ai oSalicoas by ox-team orn 
foot stopped there fora rest, a meal and offen over 
night. Because of dheit hospitality, theie home was 
known as stopping: place for the new setters. Tn 
sans were arriving from Europe around this time 
and many of them stopped there for information, 
food and sheer, 











‘The Rothbury School District was founded in 
1891 and the Fest chairman ofthe board was R 
Smith. Since there were no churches in the area, 
Presbyterian ministers trwelld froin Dunleath and 
held services ia Rothbury School, atthe Smith home 
and other homes inthe dsc. 





the 1890% feed sas scarce and the Smith 
brothers moved thei cate to the Pelly area during 
‘hese years and wintered them in the bush. They put 
tp hay inthe summer and inthe fall they drove the 
heed thei winter quarters and yeturned home with 
them inthe spring, Fording the Assiniboine River 
‘was suite am experience, especially in the spring 
‘when the river was in lo. twas during this time 
thata surveyor was mapping out the Pell and Madge 
[Lake atea, He asked Tom ihe had any suggestions 
{Gr name forthe lake. Tom replied saying tha there 
‘sas ony one gif inthe ret and her mame was Mage 
Barton. So the lake was named Madge Lake 
‘Then rapedy stuck. Mas, who had been tending 
calle alone fru while in the spring of 190. was 
und dead inthe cabin. Within a week, his Younger 
brother Rob so passed aay 








Bill and Jack spent some years away from the 
ist and bos ved in the Peace River ates atthe 
time of their death. Bill raved extensively for 
flten years fom the Klondike pod rsh the Boze 
‘arin South Aiea, The oldest daughter Janet, with 
her husband Thomas Love lived in the Rothbury 
dist and raised their family there. lizabeth was 
united in marrige to John Mow, but ied stan 
feat age, Later Jon marred hee sister Jean, and 
they resided in the Chatsworth district unit er 








death, Robert Smith, Se ded in 1913 a the age oF 80 
and his wife Agnes in T9IS atthe age of 73. 

Tom lived on his homestead and farmed inthe 
Roshhury disc for many years. He gave of his time 
snd effortto build the community, He followed inhi 
father's fotseps and took grt intrest in school and 
‘municipal affairs. He spent many years onthe Rosh 
bury school board, some of them as Secretary: He 
‘was one of the firs councillor of the Churchridge 
{Eocl Improvement District. He wis mal eases fr 
‘many years and ltr the Post Office was located in 
fis Home when the mil was brought from Calder 
‘once a week. This was discontinued in 1930 when the 
ural mail route was started 

‘About 1917, Tom’ interest in school fairs in 
creased following the hiring ofa young local shoo! 
teacher, Runa Anderson Iwas around this time that, 
“Tom decided trees shouldbe planed ll around the 
school yard, With Runa’s help the tsk was com 
pleted, an those trees can stil be seen today 

"Tom and Runa were married in 1918 and ive in 
the Rothbury distit where they aise sx hikren 

Robert, Elva, Douglas, Max. Betty and Peggy 
They later moved tothe Pennock distil where an 
‘ther son, Tommy was born He passed away in 1957 
at the age of 20 








Cereng Grain Hann 1980. 


Love of music and good reading was a very 
important part of our family ie the ehilren offen 
<drted to sleep at nigh to the sound of mater ply 
ing the organ and father the violin. This fondnes or 
mvsie was passed on to the children and several 
diferent musial instruments were in the home 
Reading was also important andthe Sask. Travelling 
Library was often stationed in out ome, Our parents 
and many othe pionecr like them were enterpesing, 
reative people and we are gratel that inspite ofthe 
hardships they sw fit to consider the important fine 
things of life that we cherish 

‘Our mother, Runa Smith taught school for many 
years, at Minerva, Pennock, Rothbury. Castleton 
Chatworth, Lisard and Pilla: Our father. in his later 
years took a. great interest in gardening and bee 
Keeping, He passed avay atthe age of 74. Our mother 
died after retirement athe age of 68, 

‘Atpresent fur of thee far live in surrounding 
ares, Robie on his farm in Pennock, Elva Murray 
in Chatsworth, Betty Dickson in the town of Salt 
‘oats and Peggy Trowell n Yorkton, Max i a grin 
buyer for Sisk: Wheat Poo and ives at Gtvin, Sask 
Doug owns the Seaview Gardens Restaraat in Gib. 
‘ons, B.C. and is owner manager of an apartment at 
100 Mile House, B.C 























Thingvalla School District 


The Thingyalla District 

This settlement lis in Townships 22 and 23: in 
Ranges 31-32-33 W IstM. It was called 

“Thingvalla™ named after Thingvels, the plain in 

Iceland where the paiament “Alhing” met in the 
‘open ai for many centuries after 930 A.D. when it 
twas ist established. One thousand years later atthe 
nniversiry celebration held at Thingvelis, one of 
the speakers Irom a foreign country referred to Ie 
land os being the grandmother of pariament. As the 
influc of Icelandic setters contiaued, several fam- 
ies moved further north and ook up homesteads in 
township 24 range 32 WIst. This district was called 
Logbere forthe rock on the plan from which the 
lows of "Althing” wee proclaimed. The setements 
continued (0 grow and by the tm of the century 
‘ny homesteads had heen settled in township 23, 
Calle by the helanders "Westurbygd" or the West 
District, but now known as Concordia, 

The man responsible forthe settlement of Tela 
ers in Thingvalla was Helgi Jonsson. He was colo 
nization agent forthe Canadian government and had 
heard ofthe open areas in the Northwest Territories, 
through which the Manitoba and Northwestern ra 
‘way would be passing. via the hamlet of Skelmouth, 
in Manitoba, In 1885 Hele Jonsson set up a retail 
Soren Shelimout in order to show his conidence 
in what he advocated, However, polities entered into 
the plans ofthe M.&N.W.R. Company and the ai 
‘way was diverted further south 

The frst theee homesteaders to file in the new 
district were Jon Magnusson. Eine S. Sudord and 
Bjorn Olafson. This was in 1885 and in the fall Jon 
Magnusson erected the fst dwelling inthe district. 
‘This was of log construction, rofed with hmiber and 
shingles. In February 1886 Finer Sujond and Bjom 
(Olatson lft Winnipe for Thingvala to build homes 
‘on their homesteads 

Inthe spring of 1886, fifteen more Families a 
rived inthe distict and took up homesteads. A that, 
time the ralway had reeched Solsginth, Manitoba 
and settles were able to come that far by railway. 














‘They were sil siaty miles from their destination — 
Tingalla. Some were able to buy oxen and a ew 
had horses with which to transport thei families and 
belongings 

Ta late March, 1886, Ener Sudfjor left for Sol 
sgirh 4 mect bis family that had arived By ain 
From Winnipeg. ‘There were thee families in the 
soup: Einar wife. Gudbjorg and thir four dag 
ters, Sigrdur, Monica, Kristin. and Mana: Bjor 
Olafson's wife Gudrun. andtheir wo daughters Gud 
ny and Jonna, and son Thorszin who changed his 
fame to Steini B. Olson: and the family o€ Nat 
Halldorson, his wife Astidur and son Gudbeandur 
‘who later chose the surname Narfson. Helgi Jons 
‘on accompanied the group and ook charge to Sl 
‘uth, 

‘At dawn on April 30, 1886 Fourteen people in a 
‘wagon witha double box pulled by ateam of horses 
‘were om their Way. The ditance to be covered was 
"pproximately forty-five mils: they taelled all day 
fan during the night areving in Shellmouth at day 
break. The journey ended at the home of Heel Jon 
son and his wife Ingibjorg. Some of the seters 
Sayed a while, resting before continuing their out 
‘ey another fifteen miles to the west where their 
homesteads were located 

‘Byorm Olafson decided to stay at Shellmouth, 
having been able to get work ata sawmill. Later, 
when the sawmill Sas moved to Millwood be fol 
Towed. ‘The rest of the group continued on to 
Thingvatla 

Tn the summer of I886 Helgi Armason arsived in 
Millvood with his family. He and Bjom Olafson 
with their families Ie for Thingalla in October 
They decidedto share the same living quarters forthe 
firt winter Iwas an excavation inthe slope of ail 
‘The walls were consructed of sod about eight feet 
high on the south end, tapering close tp ground level 
‘on the north sige and poplar ples, with sod an top. 
were used forthe oot. These dygouts were warm and 
were used for some time 

During the summer of 1886, another fifteen fam 

















‘Second Thogyata Sect 


ies moved ino the district. Lack of money with 
‘which to acquire haying machinery forced many 0 
resort to the use of seythes and hand rakes. At fist, 
‘xen were used, a8 they were cheaper to buy than 
horses, and they were recommended by the Joan 
companies. Helgi Amason sys in his story in the 
‘Thorputson Almanak (1918) hatin the winter of 
1886-1887 there were eight teams of oxen to serve 
teenty thre families, and they were in constant use 
during winter. 

Tn he all of 1887, steps were taken to establish 


‘ia Tinga Scho Now huss te Lyn Chuch 
Prone 


School. In January. 1888, meeting was held a the 
house of Einar Suijord to discuss the formation of 
Lutheran congregation. The result was tha 2 con 


sgrepation would be established "to be called the 
Thingalla Lutheran Congregation and that we Be 
affliated withthe Icelandic Lutheran Synod." There 
‘were thirty-six charter members fom twenty-three 
Families atthe meeting. 

“The frst council chosen consisted of four mem 
bers — Pesident-Thomas Paulson secretary — Ami 
Johnson, weasurer — Sigurdur Johnson and board 





‘member —Christjan Helgison. This is elaimed tobe 
the ist Latheran congregation tobe established in 
‘Assinniboia, NW.T 

‘On March | 1987 the fist death in the seulement 
occurred with the passing of Gudbjore. wife of Hel 
Supurdsson, The sees immediately called a meet 

2 to chooses sutale cemetery site forthe disc. 
Thc oller of Nerf Halldorsoa t donate one acre on 
hishomestead fora cemetery as accepted, the loca 
tion being the NE22-22°32, Here the fst burial took 
place when the late Mrs. Sigurdsson and an infant 
hid of Me and Mrs. Einae Sugfiond. were laid to 
fest in the same grave 

‘The Thingvalla church was built therein 1910 and 
consecrated in I9II by Rev. Runolfur Felted trom 
Winipeg. There were now two churches owned by 
the Thingvallacongrezation 

‘Thefirst ordained minister to visithe district was 
Rev. Jon Bjarnson from Winnipeg. He arrived in ite 
(October 1888. He conducted church sevice in 
“Thingvalla school house, At tha service there were 
twenty-to baptisms and eight marriages. Rev 
Barmson also consecrated the cemetary. 

1 general mecting ofthe stlrs was held March 
14, 1891 forthe purpose of deciding how the building 
‘of acommnity hall could be best accomplished. The 
‘decision sas unanimous: that a hall be built of ops. 
toofed with lumber and shingles, swenty-four by 

Einar Sudfjord donated one sre fora site. Within 
two years the project was completed, For several 
Years all church services as well as concerts and 
Public meetings were Belin the hall 

“The vetlers in the Logberp district. north ofthe 
Thingalla district, were some twelve to eighleen 
miles from the ball and desired to have a meeting 
place oftheir own, The building f achorch in the 
Loghere district was completed in 1904, served asa 
community hal s Wel 

'By 1910 the community hall was seldom used for 
church purposes and in March an offer by the Good 
Templars Society to purchase the hall for $150.00 
was accepted, The congregation now decided that 8 
church building 18 X24 feet. be erected in the 
‘Thingalla cemetery to serve as @ meeting place for 
the members in the south disc. 

‘The minutes of Feb. 5, 1914 show thatthe con- 
sregation had decided to split. The membership in 
the south district was to comtine tobe known asthe 
Thingvalla congregation and was to have the owner 
shipof the church and cemetery, The membership af 
the north district was to ake possession ofthe church 
tnd cemetery there. The congregation Was (0 be 
hamed Logbere. Both congregations were o be afi 
fated with the Icelandic Lutheran Synod of America, 

















Neither of these congregations is in existence 
today. The Loeberg church was sold several years 
20 10 private interests. The Thingvalla chuteh I 
Seldom used but well maintained. 

The Thingalla district vas heavily populated as 
soon sit was open forsetlement Records show that 
very avilable homestead was taken. The social life 
‘was active and the Tutre looked beg, 

‘One ofthe well known poets ofthe western lee- 
Ianders aptly said: “Tam a farmer Town depends 
fon sun and water” This certainly proved true forthe 
‘Thingvallasetiement. The dry years of the 1890, 
expecially 1892 when wells and sloughs went dry. 
Irought about a geat change forthe sets, A large 
umber decided leave the district, Many moved to 
the western shore of Lake Manitoba. while others 
moved westward to Fishing Lake and Foam Lake 
‘Those that moved tied to sll their belongings But 
received lite for them. Many of thse tht settled 
‘sewhere were successful in ther new locations, 

‘When the dry eyele came toa close, anew influx 
of seers. Icelanders and other ethnic groups. 
moved i. Only a few of those who Ff, returned 0 
‘Thingvalla to again ake up farming 

‘We of later generation are mindful ofthe hard 
ships tha the rst pioneers experienced inthe sting 
in the Icelandic community of Thingalla, where 
they hela fatto thei mother tongue and culture and 
$etquicky eared the new language and adopted the 
‘rays of their chosen homeland. We gratellly ac- 
Knowledge the legacy lef 10 us of two school dis 
triets. Three Lutheran congregations, three 
churches, a community library of precious Icelandic 
books and periodicals. Foremost. they set an exam 
ple of tue cooperation where all were concerned, not 






























































only ofthe welfare of the individual within the com- 
‘unity. but the community asa whole 
In compiling tis story of Thingvala | wish to 
gratefully knowledge that have relied on informa 
tion contained in the Thingvalla Story by Helge 
‘Amason in the Thorgurson Almanae 1918-20-22: 
the minutes of the Thingvalla congregation 
Thingvalla Pioneer Story by S. B. Olson: and the 
Saskatchewan Icelanders by W. J. Linda. 
G1 Markusson 











Thingvalla $.D. 108 
taken from Thingvalla History as compiled by the 
‘students and other records of 1958 

Tn 1887 there were about thirty-five families in 
‘he Thingvlla seulement. That fal steps were taken 
to organize a school district, which in November 
became Thingvalla §.D. #108 and according to the 
Sask. Archives, the first school meeting was held at 
the home of Chistian Helgasson on Ost. 24,1889, 
with the following sehool board elcted-Christian 
Helgasson, Sigurdur Johnsson, and Jon Opmund 
som asthe Secretary. 

‘An application was made to the Manitoba and 
[Northwest Railway Co. which vas planing to build 
a rallay though the distiet, for momentary assis 
tance, A gran of $100.D0 was made bythe Company 
for schoo! equipment and B. D. Westman, who built, 
the first store in Churchbridge donated a sum of 
‘mone towards school purposes when the district 
formed in 1887. He also served as secretary in the 
ely days, The Thingvala Sehool was bul in 1888 
fonSW 24-22-42 WI Itscoms to have Been summer 
Community project caried out by volunter labor 
Alte materia excep the windows and lumber for 
‘he flor and root, was of hand-hewn logs. Te was 
plastered inside and then white washed. Every year 
{he walls had to be replastred as the boys would 
rake hoes in the walls to enjoy the scenery outside 

School opened on Api Ist 1889 with spprox: 
imately thirty stdents and Miss Jones asthe fist, 
teacher. She taught for four years, and then Miss 
Olson, who was one ofthe First students, became the 
second teacher. School listed five months. The 
School inspectors used to say that Thngvala was one 
ofthe cleanest schools that they inspected. The ors 
twere swept every nigh and washed every Saturday 
The school yard was well-kep and well landscaped, 
containing a variety of flowers 

Minutes of Thingvalla Schoo are complete from 
1890 and on, bu thee have been no repisters or cash 
books found prior to 1897. The students for 1897 
were: Helga Helgasson, Eggert Johnson, Ingibiore 
Johnson, Stephania Sveinson, G. Cameons Helga 
son, Valdimar Lindal, Halgrimar Arrason, Pali 




















Johnson. Gudrun Johnson, Ama Helgason, Asidar 
Narfason, Laur Thordaron, Gudbrandur Johnson, 
Jon Ammason. Rannveig lohnson, Ale Oscar Olson, 
Victor Olson, G. Anderson. 

“The second school was built of lumber in 1912 on 
NW 19-22-31 WI. The first school sold for thitty 
dollars. the porch of which, served as an ie-house 
‘om Martin Johnsons farm fr many years In 1915 
‘was decided to ave school open for seven months of 
the year In 1917. WWI was at eiial stage and 
rumor of men fom the dstect were serving in th 
farmed forces. s0 10.00 of school funds were do- 
‘sted othe following: Patriotic Fund —S60, Belgian 
Reliel ~ $20, Red Cross —$20. 

Tr 1920 the school vas moved to a more central 
location and it was decided to Keep the schoo! open 
for 200 days. The school stable burn in 1924 and it 
was decided to build a new stable 20 X 24, In 1935, 
two hoys were puid 2) each dy’ to fetch drinking 
‘water forthe school 

In 1937 school ax was 2 mills 

[Atthe annual meeting in 1939 a resolution was 
passed “that the teacher read a tex our of the Bible 
{sly while at school” School tax ws 3 mils 

“The third school was bull in 1947 on the NE Yok 
section 24. which ws in the centre of the school 
Aistrct In 1948 anew barn was built, 20 X 28 X 7. 

Tn 1948 the young taxpayers ofthe district asked 
to have the school for dances, cards et and w tm 
any money received to the school. This was granted 
fan condition they clean the school afer each event 

By 1980 the mil rate had increased to 27 and the 
early teacher salary to $1800. vote onthe larger 
School Unit was taken that yea and tamed down, In 
1956 the board asked that ¥ mill be levied on 
Thingvalla.D. “or enertainment fr the children, 
and asthe board ses fit", In 1962 thete Was a 
discussion on whether to close the school since there 
‘were ony six o seven pupils in the schoo 

Tn 1963 the school was closed with the schoo! 
board consisting of: Ed With as chaieman, Gerd 
Reet as secretary and Wm. Comtll. Philip Wirth 
‘yas to represent Thingalla on the Churchbridge 
Centra School Board, where the children were tobe 
‘onveyed by bus, by the Larger School Unit that 
ame into effect in 1952. G, Reetz, Mis. Pat Boreen, 
EE. Wirth or Lyle Mund represented Thingvlla unt 
1980 when the rural School districts were no longer 
recognized as suc. 

“Thingalla was moved to Churchbrdge and used 
there as classroom for some Years, 




















‘Teachers at Thingvalla School 
1889-1892 — Miss Gudny Jones 
1890-1891 — many eters let the district 





1893 —G, Jones 
1804 — Christine Thodarson 
1895 — Miss G. Peterson 
1896 — Mrs. Mowbray 
107 — Miss G. Peterson 
1898 — Mrs. Mowbray 
1899 — Bjorn Sigvaldson 


1900— Willard Freeman 
1901 — L, Peregrive 
1902.— H, MeCracken Barbara MeNabb 


1903 — Mrs. Heat He 





1908 — Mrs. Helaason'C.R. Brown 
1905 — Mrs. Helgason'C. Brown 
1906 — Miss Holdin’T, Whaley 
1997 — Thomas Whaley 

1908 — Bjom Sigvaldson 

1909 — B: Sigvaldson/ G. Page 


1910 —G. PageJames MeQueen 
1911 — James MeQueen 

1912 —1 McQueen 

1913 — Blythe Pesrpoint 

1914 — Constance Vaughan! Jorunn Henrikson 
1915 — J. Henrikson/Giadys Pearpoint 

1916 — Gladys Murray 

1917 — Gladys Mureay 

1918 — Kristhjors Halldorson 

1919 — Mis. May Breidfjond 

1920 — Maria Thoraksson/M. Muir 

1921 — M. MuiiMrs, Beulah Dahl 

1922 — Mrs, . Dahlohn Rigtin 

1923 — K, HalldorsowW.E, Putland 

1924 — B Dahl 

1925 — B. DahlGladys WitkinsO. Murray 
1926 — Oiive Murray 

1927 —0 Murray. V. Josephson 

1928 — J. Josephson, Murray 

1920 — Vera Neily 

1930 — Minerva MotfitvHilda Roberton 
1931-1934 — Hilde Roberson 

1938-1937 — Mabel Taskey 
1937-1939 — Margaret Rombovgh'l 
1939-1940 — Elian Joyce Wyatt 
1940-1942 — Margaret Wussox 





Smith 





1942-1943 — L. GislasowMildred Mundt 
1944 — Sophie Chlan 
1944-1946 — Thelma Bjamason 





1946-1947 — Leona Perrin 
1947-1948 — Ivy Wir 
1948-1949 — Patsy Midleton 
1949 — John Maradyn 
1950-1981 — Ivy Wirth 
1951-1952 — Alber Herron 
1952-1953 — M. Kendall 
1953-1954 — 1. Martin 
1954-1957 — As. Burton 





1957-1958 — Sheila Johnson 
1958-1960 — Mary Philip 
‘Thingyalla School Trustees 


B.D. Westman — 1890 
V. Thorsteinsson — 1890-1893 
T. Paulson — 1898 

4S, Thorlcius — 1892-1893, 


Gisi Johnson — 1892-1693, 
G. Narfason — 1893-1899 

0.G. Johnson — 1893-1898 

Magn Hinekson — 1894-1897-1902-1910 
LE. Laxdal — 1897 

Helgi Amason — 1897-1902, 

Robert Fraser — 1902-1907-1908 

S.loinson —-1886-1895-19101915-1916-1920 
WS. fohnson — 1904-1906 

1,5, Walberg — 19161917 

G.S, Breiljord — 1917-1938, 

© Olson — 19171928 

Mrs. L.A. Washburn — 1923 

W.J. Johnson — 1924 











G. Helgason — 1925.1934 
1A Kotzer —-1929—1938-1948-1951-1984 
HO. Adams - 1930-1931 


©. Mund —1939-1944-1947-1952 
Philip Wirth — 1937-1943-1949-1954-1960-1963, 
Helga Ward — 1944-1946 

M. H. Jonson — 1985-1950 


L. Wirth — 1982 
A, Schute — 1983-1960 
AW, Kotzer — 1957-1959 


Win, Corll — 1955-19683 
Gerd, Reetz — 1960 
E, Wirth — 1963 


‘Adams Family 
(by Irene Adams) 

1902 Michael and Maria Adam sete inthe 
‘Thingalla district, immigrants fom Galicia, a hat 
time part of Austria. Their family consisted of 
Heinrich and Philip fiom Michael's fs marrage), 
‘Agusta and Elizabeth Weiss (fom Maras ist ma 
Flage), and Maria. Several years later Michael's 
younger brother Heinrich and wife Katharina, to 
‘ether with children George, Michael, Valentin, 
and Anna als immigrated and sete on ancighbor 
ling homestead. Philip and Ewald were bom after 
their familys rival in Canad, 

‘Names proved something of problem in the 
[New World. The family name of Adam eventually 
evolved into Adams, thanks tothe well-meaning bit 
pethaps overzealous advice of one or two teachers, 
that “Adam” is @ Christian name, not a mame 
Your lastname is Adams." IF cceptance of such & 
dictum seems strange, one mast remember that 











Heinrich had already become Henry: Maria, Mary 
so why quibbie about adding one iter? 

“Mrs. Philip Adams remembers the 1930 when, 
<espite drought and litle money. a Spin of fellow 
Ship prevailed. Sunday aftemoons took the form of 
informal ball games played on a level stretch of 
pasture on the farm of Philip Adams, a quartet mile 
fouth of the Thingvalla School, Both Icelanders and 
‘Germans played. Sometimes the team were married 
men: somtimes the “singles” played. Sometimes 
the women had a Dall ame. AMler an afternoon of 
Paticipating or visiting, people returned home — 
Eten on foot realy for another week's work 

People were caper to socialize, ad Surprise par 
ties, where couple unexpectedly found themselves 
hosting gathering, were part of the social picture 
Philp Adams used to tll fone farmer who had just 
‘begun to shave a weeks accumulation of whiskers 
wien the company started arriving. He stopped to, 
help put the horses into the bar and never did get, 
back to compete the jab of shaving. He spent the 
evening with one side of his face smooth and the 
ser bes! 

‘None ofthe Adams family cuerently reside fn the 
Thingwallacstict, Some lve in Langenburp. Others 
have left the province entirely. The two homesteads 
are now owned by David Mund. 


Helgi Arnason 
(by Joa Johnson) 
ater of Camoens Helgason) 


Helgi Amason and his wife Gudrun, upon decid 
ingto goto Canada, sold ll their belongings and eft, 
Teeland July th, 1886, They boarded the ship Ca 
moens, which picked up people and horses at five 
Aiferent ports, then sie on its way’ to Scotland 
They reached Scotland on July ISth. Mrs. Amason 
tha piven birth to a baby boy on July 13th on board 
ship. The capa ofthat ship asked thatthe baby be 
amed after the ship. On July 18th the child was 
baptized in Glasgow and named Gudmundur Ce 
mmoens. There were two older ehilren along with 
them, Helgi and Aras 

“After a month they reached Winnipeg where the 
family stayed while Helgi worked in Pembina, 
UIS.A. to eam money so thatthe family could get al 
the way to Thingvalla in October In Thingyalla hey 
Stayed with Bjorn Olafson while building their own 
hose which they moved into the following spring 
Four failies lived close together onthe same section 
1622-31 WI 

Helgi was a strong healthy man; he worked hard 
and vas able todo almost any work, and soon got 
‘welLestablshed home. He took quite an interest in 
ommunity affairs. He helped butld the Thingvalla 














(Church and was cartake ofthe Cemetery for many 

Theie son. Hei. became a schoolteacher and 
‘aught at Thingvalla For sometime. He died in 1906 at 
the age of 24 years. Their daughter Arna married 
Hialmer Lopison and they bul ther home in Bre 
denbury. Camoens married Olaf Johnson, Helgi and 
Gudrun also had a foster daughter: she marred 
Sieingrimur Jonsson a Famer at Kandahar, Sesk 

{n I9I2 Helps tamed the farm over to his son 
‘Cameons and buts house next tohis daughter Ama 
in Bredenbury. They lived there for many years 
Helgi went out the farm whenever extra help was 
needed. One winter alter a big snowstorm, Helgt 
fntened to go 10 the Tarm and Boarded the CPR 
expres that came from the west inthe moming and 
fgain carve fom the eas inthe evening. Hel was 
told that the train was unable to go on to 
CChruchbridge unt the tracks were cleared of snow, 
He, being a very determined man, started of walk: 
ing down te rack, Helgt and the CPR express both 
pulled int the town of Chuarchbridge at the same 

Me. and Mrs, Amason both lived to a grand old 
ge and were respecte by all. 








The Breidfjord Family 


(by Mrs. Helga Ward) 

Sigurdur Magnusson Breidfjord and his wife 
Kristbyorg came diectly tothe Thingvalla area from 
Iceland in 891, Here the lived the rest of theives. 
‘They had two sons Gudlrandur and Magni 

‘Gudbrandur was born i Ieland but gree up in 
the Thingvalla district where he atended school He 
stayed with his parents on the homestead until hey 
pissed away. He hada hardware business in Church 
Fridge fora ume but gave it up because his father 
ceded more help on the farm. Gudbeandur marred 
‘Violet Snedburg of Marchwell and ey ha six chil- 
dren — Sigurd, Magnus, Eric. Viola, Bran and 
Kristin, 

‘Malns was born in Churchbridge in 1892 and 
attended Thingvalla school and continved on in 
Yorkton, He was one of two Boy Scouts chosen to 
attend the Coronation of King George V in 1911 In 
19H he enlisted in the Canadian Army and served 
‘overseas for five and one half years being posted 10 
the British Army. He attained the rank of captain 
‘Serving in Gallipoli, Egypt and France. For otsand 
ing courage and achievements, he was awarded the 
Miltary Cross 

Magnus married May McGaw in England and 
they atrived in Churcbridgein 1919. Mrs. Breitord 
taught school in Thingvalla that year and Magnus 
Continued his studies in Ontario. He became a mints 











ter of the Presbyterian Church, Later the family 
tnoved to New York where Magnus continued his 
Studies and became a Doctor of Divinity. They had 
two children — Brian and Molly both of whom 
became medical doctors, 


(Charles Eyestone Family 
(by daughter Catherine) 

Charles Eyestone and son Dewey arsived at 
‘Churchtridge on Nov. 30, 1918. They came from 
‘Sherwood, Not Dakota by rail ringing three box 
cars loaded with machinery. cattle and furniture 
They rove ina boxcar containing furniture, aborse. a 
pig and three erates of chickens. It was night when 
they artved at Churchbridge and very cold, so they 
Slepton the chicken erates keep themselves and the 
‘thckens warm. In the morning allthis freight was 
tinfoaded and taken to farm buildings known asthe 
Fraser place, situated close to section 23 which 
Charles owned, Here the two spent the winter 

‘Next spring Charles returned to North Dakota 
tring his wife and small daughter Catherine and his 
homes, He bull a granary on his land where they 
Tied uni the house was bul 

There was # strange incident concerning the 
hovses, After they were hee almost a year the horses 
fot out ofthe pasture and Headed back south twas, 
thought that they were going hack to North Dakota, 
“They got about as fat as Spy Hill before they were 
tract! down and brought back 

‘Land was broken and large garden 3s pu in. 
Mrs. Eyestone was an excellent gardener and cook 
She won many prizes with her vegetables, flowers, 
preserves and baking al the annual Agricultural Fars 
I Churehbridge, There vas an amusing competion 
between her and "Ma Garbe as to who had the best 
arden produce. They visited each other often and 











Kept a love watch on each other’ gamlens. Mrs 
Eyestone made many wreaths and crosses fr funet 
als rom her flowers. During the thieties people drove 
Several miles by horses and "Bennet wazons” to get 
huge quantities of rhubarb from Mrs. Eyestone to 





‘make into fruit and jam. This was about the ony frit 
people canned at that ime, excep foe Wid raspber- 
fies o saskatoons, when they produced. “Bennet 
‘wagons were mase fom cas and pled by team 
of horses becalse many people that ad cars could 
not afford to drive them. They were so named after 
RB. Bennet the prime Minister of Canad during 
nse depression yeas. 

Dewey Eyestone married sther Gabe and lived 
in Churchbridge, They ha nine children, Only one 
Leis, remained in Churchbridge. She married 
Ghatiie Thicle, a highway maintenance foreman. 
The Thiele family consisted of Bradley at Princeton, 
BC, Garey Abbotsford, B.C., Dewey and Joyce 
\Uancon) of Kamloops, B.C. of hese only Dewey and 
his family live in Churchbridge where be teaches 
school 

Dewey was a pianist in the 19208, and together 
with several loc musie talented men, started an 
Orchestra They named the orchestra, the GEMS 
taking the frst letter of their names. Ewald Garte 
‘eas on deus, Eyestone on piano, Vernon Melson 
Sixophone, Talis Skaaledd on the voli. They 
became very popular and played for dances for miles, 
round. Thee pctce seasons athe Eyestone farm 
tually tured into dance in the big living room, 
‘The Dewey Eyestones moved out to Calgary where 
they sil ive, Dewey got 2 new piano for his 79h 
boty and sil plays, 

Catherine Eyestone married Haig Pollock 
‘Catherine was an avid horse-ider in er earlier year, 
loving the great outdoors. ‘The Pollcks had four 
chuldren — Mare, teacher (Mrs, Bert Tochor) at 
Esterhazys Patricia, a nurse (Mrs. Goorge Petracek) 
of Spy Hill; Gloria (Mrs, Ed. With), farming at 
CChurchbridge, with their boys Wares, Brian and 
Darwin: and John who, with his wife, Blaine and 
family, Laura, Carmen and Allan ova the Eyestone 
far and sil lve in the original house, The Pollock 
shilren tended Thinevalla School 

"Mr and Mrs. Charles Eyestone lived wo a grand 
‘old age on thee fare, passing away in the sixties. 








Robert Harvey Fraser 
by granddaughter Margaret 

Robert Harvey Fraser his wife Isabella and 040 
daughters, Bella and Annie, landed in Salcoas i 
July 1, 1888 from Kirkwall, Seodand. When the 
Frasers arrived in Salfcoats they rentedasod shack. It 
hha one window and when i fuined hard it rained 
then harder inside, They lived n this shack Tor four 

Although he made a dug-oot witha team of oxen, 
te could not get a supply of water, so in 1899 they 
rmovedto the Thingvalla district. Inthe meantime, he 








worked on the railroad between Saltcoats and York 
tom ten hours day fr S100 day 

‘With $500 he was abl to bortow fom the Gov: 
ernment a that time, bought six cows, team of 
‘xen, a plow and wagon and also bough two brones 
‘one of which bore ten colts, He used to travel from 
Saltcoats to Millwood inthe fall for flu, which took 
him andhis oxen ttee days each way. The only her 
supplies he got were sugar, tea, and tobacea. One 
time Robert went fo Shellmouth by ox-team to have 
some flour ground. The mil had broke don and it 
Weis nine days later that he got back home. 

Robert believed that if you had 4 good plow 
Clydesdale horses, Shorthorned cattle, Birkshire 
hogs and Plymouth Rock chickens you were a g008, 
Scotsman, adhe finaly acquired them all, He was 
<lsector inthe Churchbeidge Agricultural Society as 
tly a5 [90, being president fom IN7 0 1916. His 
sain ambition was to Keep the firs operating. He 
took great pride inthe showing of his horses and won 
many championships. He also won many plowing 
championships and fel grain competitions in the 
tatly 1900's. He took second prize in Regina for Red 
Fife Wheat in 1909, He was chairman ofthe Thing 
valla School boar from 1902-1914, working along 
‘with Magnus Hennkson who was the secretary Tor 
many years. Homesteaders coming through from 
Shelinouth to Saltcoas offen stopped at Thinevalla 
School inthe winter to make afte and warmup and 
have a cup of tea, The door was always unlocked 

‘Daughter Bella matried Hugh Porter and settled 
inthe Saltcots area. Annie married A. H. Abbot, 
hha two girs aid moved to Foam Lake, Three boys 
‘were bor to Robert and Isabela in the Sallcoats area 

‘Chatlie, Jim and Sandy 

‘Charlie marred Ellen Homm and lived in Salt 
coats forfour years, then in the Thingvalla area 
‘They had six children: Margaret, maried Robert 
Basken and they made thei home in the Church 
bridge district where they are now reed; Arthur 

vd with the Canaan services overseas ia World 
‘Warland as Killed in 1944 while serving overseas 
Kenneth also served overseas forthe Years, mae 
Fiedand now lives in Regina: Hrben lives in Regina 
‘Albert (Bud) lives in Edmonton and Stanley in 
‘Moose sw: Jim marred and lived in the Saltcoats 
and Kinbrac area, later moving to Winnipeg. They 
had four children. Sandy was bom in 1899 and in 
IMLS moved to Yarbo district where he marced and 
stl ives on the farm near his only som Ted, and 
family. They are in the Registered Seed growing 
business 


Andrew Gladson 
by R. Swanson 
‘The Andrew Giladson family seems ta have come 





























into the Thingslla district about 1908, where they 
farmed. Beginning in 1908 the children attended 
CChurchiridge Schoo 

‘Members ofthe Gladson family were — Lloyd, 
Andrew, Raymond (deceased), Ethel (Mrs. esse 
Hicks) lef the are in the 1950 when her husband 
ppssed away and now lives af Lloydminster, Eunice 
(Harrison) ives in Wainright, Alta, and Ben lives in 
Regina 

The Gladson family leftthe Churchbridge area in 
1932, moving 19 Manitoba, 


Gudmundur Camoens Helgason 
by Joa Johnson 

‘Gudmundur Camoens Helgason was born 1886 
‘on board the ship Camoens en route to Canal 
Camie, as he war always called, lived with his 
parents and got bis education af the Thingvalla 
Schoo! 

Tn 1910 Camie married Olof Emilia Johnson, 
daughter of Bjom and Olafia Johnson. They started 
thei farming In partnership with his parents, until, 
1912 when his father turned the farm ove to Cami 

‘amie wis very interested in agriculture and en 
joyed raising good horses, He was a dtecor of the 

















CChurchbridge Agricultural Society and showed his 
animals at the local fair. He farmed % section 
14-22-32-WI, He as tistee of the Thingvalla 
school for many years His wife Olof took great 
interest in handiwork and she also was a director of 
the Fae board, showing her work athe local fits 
She was a member of the Homemakers Club for a 
Time and a member ofthe Concordia Ladies’ Aid 

Tey were members ofthe Thingalla Church, 
then later of the Concordia Lateran Church. The) 
had one daughter, Emily, who became a cepistered 
urge. She maried and lives inthe U-S.A. 

In 1936 the Helgarons built «house in Church 
byidge where they moved, Late on they sok their 
farm, Inthe winter of 1942, Cami suffered a stroke 
land never recovered {0 normal health. He passed 
‘vay in 189. 

‘Olaf lived in her house for several years, uni her 
health filed, She pase avay in 1967 


Robert Emanuel Hedman 
by Robert in 1977 

My father was born in Sweden and my mother 
twas born in Norway (Emily Hagen) and they both 
ame to the U'S-A. about 1870 where they were 
marred, They farmed there until 1901, when they 
‘ame to Cana, The took up homestead six miles 
forthwest of Langenburg and farmed there until 
TWQS, when father died. Mather struggled for some 
years by renting out the farm until we wee old 
hough to Be om our ow, and then sold the farm 

T'was borin 1897 ininesota and came up with 
ny parent together with my sister, Wilma and bth 
tr Arthur [stated school in 1903 with my sister. We 
hid to walk two miles across country. My fist teach 
rvs Helgi Helgason 

Twill never forget the first year, One morning we 
vere half mile from school and eame fae 1 face 
Iwith black bear OF course, we tured and ran. He 
Stayed about a hundred yards behind us. When We 
ran eran: when we walked, he walked. Of course, 
mother wouldn't belive us. but father was plowin 
td the bear went fairly lose to him and was seen by 
more people 

My sister and brother went o college, and | gota 
quarter section of land and started farming with, 
tothe. sold the fis farm ad ought a al section 
fnd worked for Oscar Olson and farmed 100 

In 1920, I marred Borga Eyjllson. I vas the 
worst snowstorm we ever had here. We were married 
in Yorkton and the rain was eight hours late eting 
tack to Churchbridge Because of the storm, 

T went broke onthe farm, so worked out for five 
sears, then bout thyee quarters of land an farmed 
Fornine years After pot heumatc fever, the doctor 





wivised me to quit Farming. 1 sold everything and 
‘moved tothe coast, bought a service sation, which | 
fan fortwo and a half yeas. Bu didn’t ike there 
S01 sold again and came back to Saskatchewan and 
‘worked for Harold Olson who was inthe machinery 
business in Bredenbur. I worked to more yeas in 
Yorkton, then bought s half section farm to and a 
half miles southwest of Churehbidge. [farmed there 
tnt! 1969 when T sold out and retired to Church 
bridge 

In 1970 we celebrated our SOs Wedding Annives 
sary at the west coast ad again with friends in 
Churehbridge when we returned, Our daughter 
Emily (Smith) and her family ate atthe coat; Wilma 
(Vinee) is at Winnipeg: our son Melbourne lives in 
Bredenbiry 

T would lke to give ret to De MeKenzie, who 
vas our doctor inthe 1920's and 30°. [tink he did 
‘more good and helped more people than any man | 
have Known. He weat Outi anY weather and very 
poor roads, and Tam sure he didn't get paid for alot, 
‘this services. 

Ted. note: The Hedmans were active members of 
the Concordia Latheran Church, Robert was a dre 
torin the Senior Citizens Evergreen Club, served on 
the Churcbridge Housing Authority and was char 
termemr ofthe local Wheat Pool. He passed away 
in 999, 

The following excerpts ae from a taped inter 
view by R. Swanson withthe Hedmans and Dan 
‘Westman, the last time Robert was atthe Sr. Cente 
about six weeks before he passed away: 

Talking about driving cars and licenses, Robert 
Said, I remember when I Boueht my ist ear from 
sou (Westman) Thad to pay S100 license from Sam, 
‘right who issued ther, Sam sad "T'm supposed 0 
ive you a driving test ist, but don't know how to 
five ear myself, so how can I ive you aes” 

Rober mentioned that when the Adams 3storey 
hotel was tom down, they left the stairway standing 
for perhaps. couple of years. It was called. “The 
Sturway to Heaven” andthe kids used to ave fun 
sing up and down on i 

Th thei social life — “we'd harrow all day, and 
then dance all night uni our or five lock tn the 
morning.” No, we never had any liquor orbooze: we 
ever ever thought of i even 

‘Mrs. Hedman worked for about one and half 
years for the Rombough Hotel, cleaning rooms and 
Siting on tables, Annie Hjalmarson also worked 
there atthe time and Tene Bessel Jenson) was the 
‘ook, Mrs. Hedman remembers well hr special do 
ruts. The had at east eight rooms torent, mostly to 
travellers who came to spend the day atthe sores to 
show samples of thei products, The Dr from Salt. 

















cots came onee a week ta hold clini atthe hoe 
Drs. Redden and Hallet from Sallcoats were dentists 
‘One line group of people came to the heel 
and George Debnam was there, to. lady suid that, 
fhe had never seen a cow milked, and George sa 
ST show you how fo milk @ cow’. He took her 
down totheir livery bar. seta pil unde the cow and 
Sarted pumping her til up and down 
Tn talking about using Nour bags for clothing, 
Robert chimes in, "Temember when we played anti- 
[Foverat schoo! ane time. and had the tll and a 
alter ttag her, and she fll head over eels with 
her skirt up over het head. and across her back end 
were the words "Best Made” from the Tront of the 
flout bas! 





Sigurdur Jonsson, (1852-1930) 





«came to Canada from feland. They stayed in One 
taro for one yea, where he worked For femers and 
flso on raid consniction, Here he learned the 
English language and the use of vrs frm imple 
ments and foos, He learned to cut tres ad to build 
from logs, There were no lage tres in Leland, so 
this asa new and valuable experience 

In 1875 Siguidur and Thora joined x group of 
Icelandic immigrants on their say (0 form new 
colony north of Winnipeg om th west shore of Lake 
Winnipeg, These were the people that became known 
as the Gimli sete, the fist Teelandic colony in 
Canad, 

‘Aer living at Gili for eleven years, Sigurdue 
ands family came to the Thingalla area. The year 
twas T886 and agai they were pioneers. They now 
had thee children twa boys, William and Eggert and 
gil, Ranavele 

“They came in a boxcar, but since the end of the 
rail was inside the Manitoba border, the rest of the 
Journey was made by wagon ad on foot. Besides the 
‘wagon un a eam of horses, the had eleven head of 
atl household goods and some farm implements 

The arrived at their chosen homestead quarter 
(N.Wie 24-22-32 WH) NE of Churchbridge in the 
fall, The fist concer was wo make hay forthe ive 
Sock and provide shelters fr man and beast. 

The first home was partially dig out of the south 
side of a fairy larg hill which dominated the sone 
‘onthe cast edge ofthe quarter. The Iron ofthe house 
‘eas made of smal logs and lumber with one door and 
lite windows that let in some light but the inerpart 
sas windowless. Some kind of temporary shed 
‘made of poles — covered with hay, housed the ani 
mals 

“The quarter of land had some Mat meadows, some 











hills and some smal tees, On the westside was 2 
fair sized lake so water was no problem, Firewood 
sway scarce since there were Few bushes because fe 
‘quent pai ies repeatedly burnt them down, Once 
the land was broken and old dy grass cut down, the 
fires were ots bad and the bush grew up. 

“The ext few years must have been busy ones. A 
log house was but fom logs hauled from east of 
Roblin large bar vas built which had stone wall 
sn fl and root of lumber. The lumber was from 
Togs sawn at a mill at Assesippi onthe Shell Ret 
“The mortar forthe stonewalls was made from quick: 
Time obaned by burning native limestone in kiln 
stated om the old Nixon far at Cut Ann Creek 
‘oe Jurik Je lives near this place now) 





Slowly fields were broken using & one share 
plough drawn bya team of horses ora yoke of oxen, 
Wheat and osts were the main crops, Oats were used 
for stock feed and some of the wheat hauled to 
Millwood tobe ground int flour Groceries could be 
bought at Millwood ot Shellmouth. Very Tew lux 
tres were bought, the main purchase Being sugar 
Salt oatmeal, coal oil and coffee, Rice and raisins 
land rock candy were treats for holidays, Coffee 
beans were bought green and roasted at home and 
round in a hand gender 

The rairoad came in 1887 and then there were 
stores at Langenburg and Churchbridge, both of 
‘whic grew ino thriving tovens 

Many Icelandic sites came tothe area east of 
Churchbridge and the settlement was called 
Thingalla. One ofthe firs schools around here was 
the Thingvalla Schoo! #108 which stated classes in 
IHS and was located on the same section as the 
Johnson homestead. There was also a Thingvalla 
Post Office for many Yeats ata eters home, 

'A drought around the turn of the century caused 
‘many people to move out ofthe dst but Sigurdur 
stayed. He had acquired two more quarters of land 
and with the help of his growing family, hung on 
‘bring the dry years. 

Pali, the youngest son was born here, also a 
dager, Ruth, who ded in infancy. Sigurdur' wife 
passed anay inthe ISAs and he was left a widower 
ith four children, mostly grown. 

Later he maried Mr, Paina Reykalin, a widow 
with six children, Helga, Mund, John, Martha, Sam 
‘nd Freeman. They made their home on her home: 
ead about two miles east ofthe old home. Ranaveig 
twas now ried to Julius Skaalerad and the thee 
Tonson brothers lived on the olé homestead. Si 
fur bought another quarter and built a large home in 
which Matin Johnson stil ives 

Sigurdur and Paina Johnson had three children. 
Martin, Valdimar. and Helga. t grew up knowing 











rine brothers and two sisters (my sister, Helga, died 
{efor was born) Ofthese ohn and Freeman, Val 
and Martin still ive in the area the fhers have 
passed aay. 

‘Sigurdur and Paina had four sons overseas in 
World War I, William, Mundi, Sam and Freeman, 
and all came back, 

‘The family tre has grown inspite of he fot that 
five of my brothers ever married and neither John 
tor Thad any children 

The original homestead is stil inthe family, now 
with Lynn Jonson afte ninetythre years. 








Bjorn and Olafia Jonsson 
by Einar and Doreen Johason 

‘Bom Jonsson (1852-1934) and his wife Olafia 
Stenfansdotir (1859-1937) were born in leeland and 
were married in ISS They felt leland on July 4, 
Ts86 for America with thei tw children, Stefani, 
‘pe 2, and Jon who was six months old. They arived, 
in Winnipeg after traveling oralmosta moat. Bjorn 
Jetthis wife and family with old friends in Wine 
and went to work onthe Manitoba and North Western 
Railway at Portage. 

The job did not lst Tong as after eleven days 
another icelander, Freystcin Jonsson (ook sick. There 
‘eas no medical help tobe had, so Bjorn, who could 
ut ignore a fellow in trouble, quit his job t help 
Fresten gt to his home in the Thingvalla district. 
The end ofthe milway was at Biel s0 they had 10 
walk from there, They stopped at Millwood and 
Shellmouth wih some Icelanders who were living 
there These people fed them and gave them a place 
to sleep (without charge, of course, a8 was the pi 
‘meer way) and guided them on thet wa 

“The is ob they did after arriving at Thingvalla 
vas to make hay, They ad nothing but afew hand 
tools to work with. By fll Born had buitastable big 
enough for sx animals, His family came and they 
Tived in that table fo the winter 

roc and drought ined cops anda shortage of 
water drove many avay. Bjom stayed and home. 
leaded on SW 10-23-32 where he raised his family 
ofseven 

‘Stefania Jonsson (1883-1961 marred Rev. Hjor 
turLeo. They halon son Hjortr (Byron), who nose 
lives in Ottawa with his wife Stella and children, 
Willdean, Michocl,Siene and Aileen 

Jon or John B- Jonsson (885-1960) home 
steaded on SE 10-25-32. He was good at carpentry 

rad among ther things, helped build Concordia 
Church cluding the steeple. As a Young man he 
used to play bis fiddle for dances at the old 
“Thingvalla hall on the Dan Westman frm, He aso 
played the accordion and piano. 














John married Rose Bjamason ofthe Vala dis 
trict near Gerald, They moved to farm on N 
9-22-32 just south-east of Churchbrdge in 1918 
‘They had four children, 

Edgar lived just across the road from the home 
place, until his mother moved tothe Anderson Lodge 
in i980, 

Edith, who was nurse, marred Ropert Kirkham 
and they farmed north of Saltoats unl the reed, 
and moved to B.C. Now widowed, Edith lives at 
Coquitlam where she can be near he children, Denis, 
and Patricia (nee Stacey) and Bona (Mrs. Don Malo) 
tot ving in B.C 

Byron served inthe RCAF during World War IL 
and married in England, He returned t farming fora 
few years, then rejoined the aiforee. Now reed 
fom the services, he and his wife Joyee (nee Ea 
ish) hive the SGHO office in Churchbridge. They 
Fhe two daughters, Laraine (Mrs, Ro Pederson) of 
Cold Lake, Alberta and Mildred (Ms tan Fraser) of 
Toronto 














‘um Jonsson Fay — abu 197. Back— Seta, Bor. 
‘Sata uagaoon it, Ota oat St aor Os 
‘aningney 


Einar and his wife Doreen nee Ingldson) are on 
the home far, They have 8 family of six. Rose and 
her husband Norman Sveinbjorason farm near 
Churchbridge. Judy (Mes. Ivan Hruska) lives at 
Geral Loa an RN working in Saskatoon. Gordon 
and Garnet are employed at Sveinbjomson Con- 
struction and Thelma isi schoo 

‘Olaia oF Olivia Jonsson (1888-1967) was the 
first to be born in Cana. She martied Camoens 
Heleason. They farmed eas of Churchbrige on the 
farm now owned by Ron Sveinbjorason. They had 
‘one daveier, Emily, a ause who is married and ives 
inthe USA. 

Thorun Jonsson (1891-1963) marsied Gudtmun 
<u (in Jonson who served in World War After 











the war they moved to Amaranth, Manitoba, They 
hd thee sons. Bjorn (Boss vest Portage and Ol 
it Amaranth, Artur is deceased 

Stefan or Steve Jonsson (1893-1946) married 
Jonun Hinrkon and they farmed on $15 9-22-32, 
They had five children. Oki died w age two, 

‘Leo and his wife Mildred (nee Antosh) farm on 
4.22.32. Their three children are Bryan and Trudy 
(nce Moniuk of Yorkton, Carol (Ms. Danay Birk 
Tan), an RN at Prince Albert and Delmae a univer 
sity in Saskatoon 

Anur and Alice (noe Schrade) ae onthe home 
farm with their thre daughters, Kathy, Annette and 
Karen 

Donald who works for Calgary Power and his 
wife Leone St. Jean) have two children, Darwin 
and Michelle 

Given (Mis. Lloyd Mann) is an RN with the 
Public Health Department in Calgary, They have two 
chileen, Douglas and Sheralya 

(Odageir Jonsson (1895-1914) was a bight and 
ambitious young man. He wentto Winnipeg to study 
to become # telegraph operator but came back in 2 
‘aled casket, a victim of dreaded scarlet fever. 

Haldor or Dori Jonsson (1897-1962) had a win 
who ded in infancy. He alas lived i the Church 
bridge area except or the year 193010 1943 when he 
was at Lunda, Manitoba with is sster Stefania 

‘One interesting story en told by Einar dad 
and by guests in their home isthe story ofthe "Big 
Wott. About 1903 this large animal as killing 
Tivestock in an area nogth of Churchbidge. I would 
stack full grown cate, eat the hind quarters and 
leave the rest. It could also run of witha sheep ins 
‘mouth, People were afraid to let their children go 12 
school or anywhere. 

















Joh B. Johnson, who was known tobe good at 
shooting, had his mind set on geting this animal 
Some of the neighbors asked him to ry. He went to 
the store and bought a Winchester 38-55 fle on 
‘edit, fo be pid for in wood. He was cnitcized by 
his parents as you jst did not used eedit on some: 
thing Tike that. 

‘One fall day young Mike Bjarnason went out 
bing his ater’ cattle ome, He spate the wot by 
thecsttle so he ran overt Johnsons ogo Joba, John 
‘was out witha team geting 2 foad of wood, so his 
‘Sven, Thorun, quickly mounted his favre horse 
and ode out to him. She brought home the wood and 
Soi took the horse. He rode home, got his rifle and 
‘went 0 find the weit 

"The first glimpse John had of the wolf was as it 
lay sunning itself on the south side of bush nea he 
hetdof eae. Then the ehase was on. After about a 
five mile chase the wolf appeared to be ing. As it 
‘reached the top ofa hil it turned to glance back and 
‘hough it was about a quarter of a mile away, John 
‘ised his ile and fred with the horse sill at 4 
tll. The wolf scmed to wince but disappeared 
‘verte il 

‘When John reached the top ofthe bill the wolf 
was nowhere insight. There was a slough with doep 
{gniscahead. The horse continued straight ehead unt 
At vas almost though the slough, then suddenly 
‘veered sideways, There wa the oll coming a hem 
{rom behind with blood spurting fom both sides of 
its stomach, Quickly John raised his fle, fired und 
the wolf dropped. He often said he was sure the horse 
saved hs ie 

This “wolP” as it was called was unlike anything 
ver seen i the area. It weighed about 310 pounds 
‘The head was a blue-arey and the est oft was steely 
rey. Ith heavy-set lees and paws rather than the 
Seong sinewy ones of timber wo. There was some 
Speculation that it had escaped from some traveling 
crcus and made its way here, but it was never 
positively identified. 

The neighbors were so pleased to be rid ofthis 
threat that they took 2 collection to help pay forthe 
nile, 











‘Thorkell Johansson Laxdal 
compiled by granddaughter Mrs. Runa Westman 

"Phorkll Johansson Laxdal and his wile Gudey 
‘ame to Canad in 1887 with wo chien, Melia 
and Laurence Johana (called Joe) They stayed in 
‘Winnipeg for three years, working for farmers ia the 
summer and bucking Wood in winter 

"They decided to come out west and setle on a 
farm five miles south of Calder where they lived for 
six years, Then they moved to Thingvalla to ¥ 

















































12.23.32. Times were hard so when he heard that he 
ould geta jb on the railroad he went with is eam 
Sfoxen and worked there all simmer. His wife and 
children worked with a neighbor make hay forthe 
Fewhead of cattle that they had, Gradually, bean his 
son il up a fuirsized herd ofesttle; horses replaced 
‘oxen and they bought more land. Then one fall 
“Thorkll broke his leg. He was ai up For quite some 
time, as it was not set properly and he was rather a 
frail man 

His dayehter Meltida marsed Sigued (called 
Sam) Reykjalin and moved to Winnipeg. They had 
three children — ohn, who died at an erly age 
Gudrun (called Runa) and Margaret, 

In 1904 Melfreda passed avay. It was hant on 
Sam to part with his two litle girls, Margaret was 
taken by friends in Winniges and brought up thee, 
and Runa was brought to Churchbridge by her dad © 
Stay with her grandparents. Thorkell Laxdals. The 
ret Year, 1905, grandmother Gudey Laxdal passed 
tvay. Grandfather managed to get 4 housekeeper, 

wibjorg Gunnarson, who was abet Takeover Very 
well. 

‘Son, Je Laxdal then felt that he should goon his 
‘own, He sold is share of horses, ete and land ad 
wren o Sallcoats were he had a hardware sore for 
many sears, He marred Sarah Ferguson 

Tt as dificul for Thokell afters son hd left 














home, 3s he had to havea hired man mos ofthe time 
After woo the years, he married the ousckecper 
and they had tree children — Inga, Halli and one 
who ded in infancy, 

‘Now his granddaughter Runa, could help around 
the farm, bin winter fora numberof yearsshe went 
‘oschool in Saltcoats where she stayed wither uncle 
Joe and his wie, 

Thorkell had quite 4 lot of horses, cate and 
sheep, One day someone sito him, *"You ae lucky 
to have Rund (0 help you around the farm’. He 
replied, "Yes, I just nced a good saddle horse for 
her". And a good horse he always had, which was 
rch to he liking 

Tn 1912 he broke his eg again and was aid up. He 
and his wife, Tngibjorg, retired and moved to is, 
daugher’s home 

Thorkll Laxdal was a member and a good sup 
porter of the Concordia Lutheran Church, He was 
also very good father and grandfather. 

The fall of 1916, Runa went to work for Oscar 
(Olson in Churchbridge fr about nine months. There 
she mot Dan Westman and in the fall of 1917 they 
were maried 

‘Years later daughter Inga Laxdal marred Ingvar 
John Laxal of Swan Rive and thy sted on a farm 
fou to and a alf miles noch of her da’ place 
Inge’: children: Cecil and his wife Ruby have nine 
children — Dan, Claude, Betty Ann (Ol), Roser 
fy (Zick), Wilma, Neil, Collen, Melisa and Max 
ine. They lve in Churchividge where Ceci works for 
the town, 

Son Halli Laxdal marred Maria Rosin and took 
lovers parent" farm. After afew years, Halli sold 
the fam and moved ito Churchbridge and worked 
tsa mechanic atthe General Service Garage. Later 
fn, he moved to. Yorkion where he worked as 
‘mechanic for many years. Tei four children are — 
“Margaret (Mrs, Charles Irving) in Vancouver, Kenn 
Yorkton; Helen (Ms. Herb Smith) in Yorkton; Gor 
don in Yorkton, 





‘Thorarin (Harry) Marvin 
by Mrs. Marvin 19011978 

Harry Marvin vas bom in 1901 at Churchbrde, 
where he lived al his life. He lived with his mater 
Stepfather, two half-sister and a hal-brother unt 
his moter died in 1915, 

[Asa child he bad to herd a large flock of sheep 
and shed many a tear when the sheep got aw from 
him into his neighbor's elds. He as disliked sheep 
fer since, Afr his mothers death, he worked on 
the farm of Barney Westman, and in Westman’ tre 
for over two years, In 1920, be left Westmans and 
Worked for C: Helgason for ten years 











He mattied in 1930, 4 a teacher, Valla Joseph 
son, from Sinclit, Maa. The Marvin had one child 
‘who died in infancy: 

Vary bougita fam from G, Brynjolson, about 
four miles north-east of Churchoridge, This was on 
the same section that Dan Westman lived. When the 
“Marvins moved 1 their farm. there was a well-built 
Jog building, which had been used actualy as one of 
the fit Country Stores in the area. Goods were 
bought in large quantities from distant stores, and 
here the surounding setlrs could buy groceries 
Saving then many miles of travel for most of their 
regular provisions. 

Harry Marvin was alvays fond of music and 
singing. He joined the Concordia Choir at an early 
‘age and had been member Tor ove sixty years. He 
‘ws insteumental in starting up song services at Con 
Condia Church, in which members of eter churches 
‘vere invited t0 take part. These services were well 
‘tended and enjoyed. One fall, Hatry got the choir 
together to visit and sing forthe many “shut-ins”, a, 
the weather permitted, They even went 0 Calder 
sing for Mrs, Joe Einarsn (Se) who had become 
blind, endfor Oscar Olson, who was bed-sidden, Me 
Olson would always request "Bringing in the 
‘Sheaves 

Harry sang for weddings, funerals and. many 
itferent public functions, Sometimes he sang at 
lnniversares of friends al whose weddings he had 

‘Mrs, Marvin also enjoys music. She usually ac- 
‘companied Harry onthe piano, She was organist at 
the Concordia Lutheran church for srty-si yeas, 
She was presentd a lage engraved tay fromm the 
congregation, in appreciation for her services. She 
flkosangin the Church Choir fora good many years. 

ary was very interested in many community 
‘organizations. One was to help start a local Credit 
Union, as there was nobank in Churehbvge.A group 
of lca! people decided to study Credit Unions and 
scan be imagined, some ofthese meetingsended up 
witha sing-ong if apiano was aaiabl inthe home 
Harry became the ist president ofthe new formed 
‘Greit Union sn 1945, and emmained president for 
tenyears. Mis. Marvin was om the Supervisory Com: 
mite forthe first cleven years, 

Harry was also president of the Churchbridge 
Community Hall Assocation, from 1987, unt he 
fetred in 1966, and also chairman ofthe local Wheat 
Pool Commie fom 1944 until e retired. He was 
also a director inthe Agricultural Society during the 
1040s, and director inthe Churehbridge Co-opers- 
tive for many yeas, 

The Marvins lived a quiet life since they retired 
into Churchbridge in 1965, being active only in 





church and in the Senior Citizens Evergreen Club, of 
Which Mrs. Marvin was secretary since it was 
‘organized in 1973 until 1978 when Harry took sick 
and passed aay 

IE. Note: I will be remembered by many that 
during the forties and ater, Harry was chairman or 
master of ceremonies for many social functions or 
tietings and also was often asked to partiipate with 
his singing, Both Mand Mrs. Marvin have given 
their utmost to the community in which they lived 
Speech of Harry Marvin st the Official Opening of 
CComminity Centre of 1947 

We have in out community an organization 
knownas the Homemaker’ Club, which consists oft 

amber of good, willing women, who afe often 
‘cooking up” something and certainly do many & 
good deed, This Homemakers Club go the notion 
that Churchbridge needed a new Hall. The old all, 
‘was geting old an badly in need of repairs which 
{would have run nto alot of money and work. It had 
Served the community wel for many years, but like 
0 many things, ad Seen its best das. 

‘On Mar 17, 1945, the ladies ofthe Homemakers’ 
(Club called a public meeting to discuss this newborn 
idea. Tis meeting, consisted of about forty-five men 
fan! women from both town and country. AMler an 
“pen discussion, it was decked to Bula new hall (A 
Tving memocal to WW I veterans) A committee of 
seven wae set up — five men and two women — and 
from then on they had a big job on their hands. 

Finance vas the fist thing to grapple with, as 
‘ery lite canbe done without money. One of our up 
'nd-going business men, Baldur Olson, purchased 
I94l Ford car He though it would be a good idea to 
raffle this off 88 a primer to rase money for the 
proposed project. A general mocting accepted this, 
tnd Clarence Heinrich, Robert Cowan and Baldur 
Olson were apoinied to handle the ral. Tickets 
‘were made and sokd at $1.00 each. Many of our 
public spirited men and women vluniceredto 0, 
felling ickets, Tis proved a grand succes as this car 
raffle brought in 4600, which certainly sent us off 
1 good stat, Since then we have also received dona 
{ions from individuals, and organizations such as 
Homemakers Club, Je Grain Club, C.G.1T. group, 
United Chureh Ladies Aid, lelandic Ladies Ai, the 
RIM., the Village of Churchbridge, and the Share- 
holders ofthe Public Hall Association 

‘On Aug, 5, 1948, we applied fora charter inthe 
ame of the “Churchbsidge Community Hall As 
So.” This was granted without delay. The member: 
Ship ofthis association was sett $1.00, and operated 
‘on the basis of one memnber — one vie 

{twa fle that if we had a moving picture show 
cach week, iwouldbying in some extra money. so we 




















purchased a I6mm machine, which commenced op 
rating inthe old all This proved quite sucessful in 
faising much needed funds. With this substantial 
financial standing, plans forthe building were drawn 
up. and after aft of drafting and redrating, a lve 
print ws made, 

Much preparation had to be done before any 
construction work could begin, as materials wer i 
‘hort supply. We were authorized t0 buy materials 
‘when they were available. Negotiations were made 
‘withthe old hall association to buy the ol hal. After 
the deal was made, shareholders of that association 
fave substantial donation, Since then we have sold 
that building ata nice profit. We purchased the Wheat, 
Pool Annes, which gave us Tot of material and 
lime went on, ou building supplies sccumulates 

The choosing ofthe site ws the nex thing t BE 
considered, That problem was Finally solved by the 
members casting their vate. The membership a tha, 
lime stood at S4, The vote favored the site inthe west 
fend of tow where tis hall now stands — this ste 
‘being donated by our good frend Eric Reshenbusch 
(otel-eepen, Wenow had the carter, the material 
‘nd the site and plenty of volunteer labor eager to set 
Started. so the next step was to hire ahead carpenter, 
We were fortunate in obtaining the services of our 
local carpenter, Oscar Sveiabjrason. He was given 
authority to hire more carpenters a he sa fit Emi 
Kacding was appointed overseer. This postion he 
accepted and pret credit cde hm for is untring 
tllorts fore was found there early inthe mocning 
fd latest night 

‘The first eement was poured forthe foundation 
sound June 20, 1946, From then on, things were 
buzzing with activity, though af times there were 
<elays as some materials were not always svlable 
But now. alte vera year since the actual work of 
the stracire began, ou halls complete, and we re 
sathered here tonight to witness he ficial opening 

Tam sure that many’ are interested n the ata 
cost of the building. The cost ofthe building was 
‘pproximately$16,000, andthe amount till owing is 
$3500 (borrowed from Emil Kaeding), We hope that, 
when the fll spa ora funds valle, tha the 
idea of community cere willbe expanded, 

“Time does not permit me to name individually 
everyone who has Conibuted so generously in one 
‘way oF another. It was through the wonderful co 
operation of everyone that this building was com 
pleted. Bu | feel must say a word about our eae 
takes, who means so much in Keeping buildings such 
a his, n good shape. Teer to Bll Michel who 
<oing a splendid job 

Tastbut not last, E want to mention the splendid 
work done by ou secretary-treasurer. Alvin Kad 





ing, who I know has had many a headache in cary 
ing out the responsible tisk assigned to hin, and 
which he has soably and conscientiously performed 
In closing. | wish to exten on eal ofthe all 
‘committee Our heartes thanks fall who have con 

tebuted or helped in any way. 
H, Marvin, President 


CChurchbridge Community Hall Asso 


Op hn, 23,1953, Harry Marvin again was chai 
rman atthe “Burning ofthe Mortgage" celebration, 
witnessing the paying ff af the last payment and the 
‘burning ofthe not that gave the community a debt 





Mrs. Pernelle Nor 
Martina Mehls) 

Mrs. Pelle Nordin immigrated to Canada from 
“Minnesota about 1903. Her husband had pasted away 
in Minnesota, Along with her seven childen, they 
took up a homestead six and a half miles NE. of 
CChurchbrige, namely the Thingvalla district, 

Mrs. Nordin was wellknown for her mid-wife 
carer, a5 wel a5 raising her fail 

Her son John, served in thefts Wold War from 
1916-1918 and wis killed in action August, 198, 

Son Oscar being the oldest took over duties of 
homesteading. He marred Mina Olson who came 
‘over from Oslo, Norway in 1907. They in tun had 
Tour living children namely: Margaret, Oto, Martina 
and Phyllis. He later moved tothe Pennock Distt 
fd continued farming, then on to the Churcbridge 
Are 

Martina marred Vernon Mehis and Phyllis ar- 
ried William Skaslrud, both local boys. 





(by grand-daughter 


Mrs. Thora Paulson 


Thora, wife of Thomas Paulson, an original 
homestead at Thingvalla, ran out ofa grocery item 
‘one day in fll and wanted to walk to a neighbor. A 
roupof Indians had ether tecpees about all way 
Between their omes. Hoth husbands were avay 
threshing, The Riel Rebellion ws fesh in the minds 
fof setlers and Mrs. Paulson was afraid to pase 30 
lose tothe tents. She waited thtee days and finally 
Gecided to go. She donned a pair of er husband's 
‘overs and reached the atherhoure in safety. This 
vas ona Sunday and there were vistors atthe neigh 

bor’ house. The subject of comment after was not 
the ingenuity ofthe woman in deceiving the Indians 
bbuther audacity in appearing in public wearing over 

alls! 











Snorri Reykjalin Family 
(by son Jon) 

‘Snot Reykian and Paina Marteinsdaiemet in 
‘Winnipeg and were maried in 1886. In T887 they 
moved tothe NorthWest Tertories and Sno filet 
‘na homestead two miles southwest of Calder Thee 
they had five children 

Tn 1897 they moved tothe Thingvalla Distt. to 
1898 Snore died in Winnipes where he had been 
‘working. The rest of the fama lived in the dstrct, 
ntl World War I when thee of the sons enlisted in 
the Armed Fores, where Gudmundr al Freeman 
were wounded and Sigurdur gota touch of ga. but, 
al thre returned to Canad, 

CGudmundur married Wilma Hedman of Church 
bridge and moved to the west cost. They had two 
chikiren — Lloyd and Christine. Sigdrdar (Sam) 
married Anna Paulson rom Gerald and raised a fam 
iyo fourboys and one sir, Freeman did not marr. 
Jon maried Kristbjoes Halidorson fom the Vall 
istrict, Martha married William Perrin of SpyHill 
land they ha six children 














Herbert Washburn 
bby daughter Catherine Miler 

Tn the spring of TOLL. when 1 was thee, my 
parents, Herbert and Laura Washburn and I mowed 
From Minnesota to Saskatchewan, at the instigation 
of AB” Arnold, my mother's brother. and his wife 
‘Anna, They had come to a farm about hallway’ De 
tween Churchbidge and Langenburg a year or 50 
before. Ab had been a policeman in Minneapolis. 
previously My mother and Irode ina sleeper ca and 
hy dad in a box car with our furniture, personal 
efocs, twohorses, 1rocows, adog. atleast one pi, 
Possibly a cat and several chickens! We stayed with 
the Amods while Uncle Ab and Dad builtour house 
tout a mile east, and otber necessary outbuildings 

“The far was half a mile north of the CPR. 
tracks. and we enjoyed the trains as fong as we lived 
there. Atone time we lead thatthe evate ai of 
the Prince of Wales would pass by around fur in the 
‘moming. My mother woke me f0 getup and se the 
train pass, The trip received fot of publicity (by 
paper of course). [believe that was the occasion on 
‘shich he purchased a ranch near Calgary 

‘We lived on this pace unt 19170918, when we 
‘old and moved 10 a rented house much closer 10 
‘Churchiridge. Soon we purchased a haf section to 
Which was moved the former house. Thee we lived 
Unt 1925 when we retumed 10 Minnesora. My par 
fnts moved to Porand in {941 where my mother 
pasted away in the summer of 1944. My father lived 
{ntl 1955, when he was nearly 9. 

‘When T finished tivo years of high school in 








‘Churchbridg there was nothin yea, so was ou for 
1 year, Right aftr the New Year of 1923 the Church 
bridge primary teacher Miss Johnson, developed 
Pneumonia. A skinny, not-quite-fifteen-year-od 
Ses 1, was hired o teach which Idd for to weeks, 
Teposed quite a problem. The children had known me 
all their Hives; most had gone to the same building 
‘vith me the yea before. What wer they to call me? 

Miss Washburn” was bit mach; Catherine was oo 
informal. So they settled for "Teacher". with the 
exception of Elin Sigurdsson, who very nicely and 
onfidentaly, whispered t0 me "will call you 
Miss Washburn’ wile you ar teaching”. That as 
abit better than a small ge, name Torgoten, who, 
tpon fling ofa chai where she had been standing 
athe Blackboard being naught, Tooked up at me 
fn utered scornully "Craty (Crizzy) Watburn" 
Ah. te. 

Inthe fast moving age with its worries, disasters, 
L would not change my childhood on the 
Saskatchewan prairie for anything. How many now 
havea chance to commune with two Shetland ponies, 
8 dog that was always ready to round up the cbws, of 
hse a prairie wolf across a whole section, appar 
tly playing a game with us: or geting stick in a 
Soow bank during an unexpected March storm, and 
Fhwving one’s father come lo the rescue becalse 9 
Voice could be heard for mils, to guide one and help 
dig the shorlegged Maggie out of the drift? Being 
Sin only chiki did develop «tendency to stay “up 
town” afterschool, and at times. we would hitch 
Maggie —or Pet — and the Lewarton pony to thet 
bugay. and ease the town, One night I was ver, very 
Tae, tearly dark, and T met my Father about halfway 
home — he with a strap — and — this is "gospel 
truth, wasriding fast, singing with abandon " How 
‘Ya Gonna Keep “em Dowin on the Farm?” I walked 
the rest of the way home, and o schoo! the next da. 
This wae an unvriten la, as well asa probably sore 
spat 

My futher had a rapline fr yeas and the day 1 
accompanied him — it as cold — very cold — but 
‘ot unt ater did we Tear it had boon sixty belo! 
‘We werent fozen, either 

(Oh there were many amusing incidems. such as 
geting "shot" bya skunk on a grade over alow spot 
fm the oad, and one Hallowe'en the youngturks of 
Churehbridge smeared limburger cheese al ver the 
whipstock four buggy while we were atthe celebra- 
io inthe town hal. 

I'belong to the Canadian Club and the 
Saskatchewan Club bere. We meet once of tice 8 
yearpienic or Christmas partes. U have wsed my 
Saskatchewan lore as exhibits at Hobby Fairs and 
fatden shows here as my ties, and memories of 
Sesketchewan are very precious to me 








‘Stefan Jonsson Valberg 
by Mes. Jorun Johnson 

Stefan Jonsson Valberg was born in feland in 
1860. His parents were Jon and Kristin Stfanson. At 
the age of IB, he went to seek work for himself 
Siefan’s wife. Anna Halldosdoti, left home a the 
ager 16 when she went stay with her brat, Re 
Sofanis Halldorson. She stayed there util she mar 
Fied Stefan in 1890. They lived in lela forthe next, 
ten years and in 1900 they decided to goto Canad, 
along with Stefan stwobroters, Thor and Julius 

"They worked out the frst hrc years then Stefan 
bought a quarter of land. That land i stil im the 
Valbe family. They had five children four sons and 
an infant tha ied 

Stefan had been very interested in poetry and had 
been an editor of a newspaper in Iceland. He took 
feat interest in community activities. On Apel 17. 
TOIL, he was truck by lightning standing ouside S 
Lopison’s General Store in Churchbridge and was 
killed instantly. This as a great blow to his wife and 
young familys well as the community 

His wife cari on the farm operation with her 
sons and lived there the rest of het lie, She passed 
tay in 1939. 

Her son Jon Valberg was for many years grain 
buyer at Churchbridee Pool Elevator. In 1927 he 
married Rose Vigtusson. Tey had two sons, Leslie 
tnd Dennis who became medical doctors, John was 
Tater ansfered to other points asa pain bayer and is 
row deceased. 

Bjorn Valberg married Theresa Schniderin 1940, 
They'have one daughter Anna. and twin sons 
Michael and Ben, ‘Thorleit and’ Harold remained 








Concordia District 


‘The Concordia Story 
by G. J Markusson 

Historical records tl us thatthe Fist homestead 
ent in Assinibo, N-W-T. by an Icelander vs i 
the year 1885. This homestead was lated in tow 
ship 22-ange 32. approximately five miles net 
cast of Churchbridge 

‘This district was named Thingvalla, Shortly 
‘hereafter. tothe west and north hall of township 22, 
and al of township 23. ranges 32 and 33 west ofthe 
Ist homesteaders kept coming. secking stable 
landson whichtosetle. About the tum the century 
this became heavily populated area ad an all 
Icelandic community refered to as the "west dis 
tri” by the pioneers, The original settlement. 
Thingvalla, was known 35 the “east dstiet 

Inthe east district. a Lutheran congregation was 
formed in 1888 and named Thing, In 1891 eps 





single and live and with Bjom and Theresa on the 
Family farm, 


Philip Jacob Wirth 
Twas om in Stanislav, Galicia in 1901 son of 
Prulip Wirth. a weaver and farmer. prew up in 
Galicia when the fist World War broke out, Twice 
we sere under the Russians. When they came the 
‘hied time. the Austrian Government took us re- 
fugees to Vienna, Austria. We were there eleven 
‘montis. When we returned, there were no buildings 
Tet My father started rebuilding again, T stayed 
‘home uti my parents died 
T'was 20 yes old when my brother John sent me 
sy teket to come to Canada, came to Langenbure 
in 1921 I worked 3s a hired man for Emil Kaedig and 
E.R, Kaeding, until 1926 when {sated farming 
maried Mary Brenner of Churehbridge that year 
My frst farm equipment was watking plough 
and four horses. Our transportation as horse and 
‘bogey. until 1926 when I Bought Model A Two 
‘doo Ford. One Sunday, taking my family out, one 
Front eee came off and rlled ahead into the ditch, 
Thathappened tice Ie wasnt funny at the me, but 
Webelongedtothe Peace Lutheran Church. twas 
‘om the church board a also sing inthe eure choit 
forChaistmis, inthe earlier yeas. Lalko wasa scoot 
trustee for Thingvalla Sehool, for eight yeas. 1 
farmed inthis district unt 1962 when 1 Bought & 
house and we retired in Churchbridge. We had five 
children, Helen, Arthur, Edward who ison the home 
farm) Lilian and ayo. 








were taken to build a community ball, Within 0 
Sears the building was completed. constructed of 
logs hauled by the ster froma large forest abou 5, 
res north ofthe chosen site, the SE 34-22-82 WI. 
For several yeas all church services were eld in the 
hall. Most of the settlers ofthe west district were 
‘members of the Thingvala congregation, 

‘About 1900, many of them were anxious tohave a 
place of worship more centrally focated within the 
Uistict, dn 1901 the residents of the west distct 
Severed their tes withthe Thingvalla Congregation, 

'A meeting took place at Logberg School withthe 
Rev. JJ. Clemens of the Icelandic Lutheran Synod, 
and the fmer members of the Thingvalla con 
fregation. Plans were made to form a new con 
fregation. A further meeting on Now. 5, 1901 
Finalized the formation of the congregation ‘which 
was to be Known as the Concordia Lutheran Con- 














reeation, The fist council 19 be appointed were 
Freystein Johnson as president. Bjom Thorbergson 
as secretary. S. Loptson. 1. Fihmsson and A 
‘Amason, 

‘On Dec. 3. 1901. the council eld thee fist 
meeting atthe hone ofS, Loptson to ly plan fora 
Sunday School. John Finnson and Miss Sisridur 
‘Lops volunteered to acta teachers. It ws deci 
estat a concert beheld on Dec. 24th a the Logbers 
School in celebration of Christmas. F. Johnson and 
B. Thoshorgson agreed to procure an evergreen tree 
for the ceasion, 

‘On Sep. 21 1902 atthe Fst annual meeting he 
at Logbere School where some services had been 
hed with Res. P Hjalmason in charg. «commitce 
vas organized t select site fora church bulling 35, 
ental located as possible within the district. The 
Stechosen wason he NE comet ofthe NEV9 23-33, 
WL five miles staight north of Churchbridge and 
beside whats now #8 highway, A church was b 
in 1904: acemetery was located the same site and 
Tee a harm was erected 

Rev. Hjtr Leo was the frst minister to serve 
Concordia Congregation on a yearly basis, He was 
ordained in 1909 and served Thingalla aso. unt 
IBID. when fe left fr the west coast, He was 
ceeded by Res: Guttormur Guttormsson who served 
Unt 1918 Bot ofthese men eft lasting impression 
‘on both the spictual and cultural ite ofthe distrit 
Rev. Leo marred Stefania Johnson, a daughter ofthe 
pioneers. Me and Mrs. Bjom Johnson ani charter 
member of Concordia congtesation, Rev. Gutiors 
Son also marred «daughter of pioneers, Rannvela 
‘whose parens were Mi and Mrs. Gist Eeisson of 
the Logberg-Calerdistiet, and charter members of 
the Thingvall congregation, 

Aste pioneers were becoming more selflint 
and beginning {0 enjoy the fruits of thei labours, 
‘many felt that a community hall could be built in 
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lose proximity tothe church, In 1915 the commun 
ty hall was built and became known asthe Concordia 
Hall, twas erected on SE corner of the SW' 
1623.32 WI. One acre was acquired Tor the site 
across the oadallowance fom he church, Genezous 
Financial donations were received from the residents 
of the thre Icelandic distrits. namely. Concordia 
‘Thingvalla and Losberg-Calder district. Volunteet 
Inboar was freely elven, 

A cai was erected 10 the south of the Ral in 
honour and in memory othe pioners ofthese dis 
tects. Within the cairn « metal container was sealed 
containing the signatures of most of the Kelas 
then residing inthe three districts. aswell as copies a 
the lelandic Weeklies, Losberg and Heinskringla 
then published in Winnipeg. and other Icelandic 
periodicals that were subscribed to By the pioneers 
The calm wan unveiled atthe time of the Golden 
Jubilee Celebration (1885-1935) held in 1935 com 
‘memorate the founding of the colony 

“The Concordia Church and the Concordia Hall 
became the cent ofthe community s social ie. The 
hall vithaktchen attached filles much-needed part 
Gl the community. Concerts were hel there: plays i 
bua celandicand English were put on bythe Young 
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People’s Club. Many were the dances that drew 
romds from the local towns and outlying dst, 
Music for dances ws always available from £00 
‘cher within the dict. Very populat were the 
Skaslerud Family — Father Jugs, his daughter 
Rath, sons Car, Johann ad Wile snd ald Soh 
Son. Anothe ine group of musicians. calling them 
felves the Buckaroos, were very popu They were 
‘Curly (Gunnar) and Eyfi Gunnarsson, Johann 
‘Skaalerud and Elmer Hanson 
The Icelandic Celebration annual event — 
Islendingadagurin™ held on Jane 17h ws a big 
event in the Icelandic distrets. The program con 
‘sled of toasts to Iceland, to Canada and 10 the 
pioneer settlers. Guest speakers. usualy Irom Wine 
hipeg, were invited to alend, The favorite songs of 
Tesland were rendered bythe Concordia Choir The 
Bredenbury Brass Ban entertained on the grounds 
at sever ofthe lelandic Annual Celebrations, The 
Lpison brther. Bll and Mund and thet cousin 














ialmae Loptson, Jack Brown and Eyfi Sigurdsson 
‘were members ofthe band and atone time sided in 
Concordia district 

Sports were a big traction ot the felandic Cee 
bration, Basehall was most popular with partici 
ion fom surounding districts, Concordia had B00 
ball players. the Johnson brothers. Amn. Jah and 
Oli were excellent. They ater played withthe wel 
known Charchbridge Ball Team. di’ Freeman 
Reykjaln ho was noted for his pitching skill. The 
Icelandic" Glima" resting) was mich enjoyed by 
both participants and the audience. An open ait ska 
ing ink was at one time located nar the all. Iwas 
hive of activity in season and many a hockey pame 
sas played between Concordia Churchbridge and 
tier ditt 

By about the erly 1920's the original log huts of 
the pioneers had been replaced by wel bul homes of 
lumber and most farmers had huge barns with fis 
for hay storage 

During the int world war. the demand for greater 
food production and beter price for wheat ested 
in farmers developing more acres for eatin, A, 
big change in arming methods began to take place as 
farmers began to sich Irom horsepower to ttor 
power and larger farm inttinery and larger farms 

During and Following the second world wat, & 
population drift avay from the Concordia dist 
andthe establishing of the larger school unit resulted 
inclosing ofthe Logberg and Pennock schools, Bet 
ter roads and paved highways brought about 2 big 
‘hange inthe ving pattem ofthe rutal people. NO 
‘nore ws the social life ceneed on Concordia. The 


































towns and cities had become more aactive. The Congregation joined with Concordia in 1963. Peace 


Concordia Parsonage in Churchbridge was sold: Lutheran Congregation merged with Concordia in 
membership inthe congregation declined andchurch 1964, The Concordia Chutch was moved into 
Services were povided by supply Pastors when avil-_ Churchbrige. Regula services are no (1980) held 


able. The barn and the hall were sold. Thingvalla with Pastor Richard Dederick of Esterhazy in charge 





During ware women mee pressed oer hanes. Wi. 
rcs and My Zara 
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The War Years 


(Churchbridge and the War Years 
by R. Swanson ? 
active service o Africa duting the Boer War atthe 
fur of the century, but Canada’s fist majoe war 
involvement was during World War {and I 

Tn Work! War I, some boys enlisted as soon as 
they were of age and as there was litle money for 
tnything. they thought this was their oly oppor 
tunity to see the word beyond thei own dist War 
became a reality when they went overseas, some did 

Meanwhile at home, families struggled along 
with a shortage of help which was even more pro 
tounced when the drat came in 1918. However, the 
‘demand foe Tood, daring these war years became so 
fret that quite « numberof farm boys were excused 
from military service as Tong as they stayed on the 
farmto produce food. There was ver litle money in 
the pre-war years, and scarce goods during the Wat 
yeats and after, became very expensive 

A local group of ladies called the "Busy Bees 





shout 1915, did sewing for War Vitims’ Relief. The 

Booster Club” supported the wa effort by kniting 
sesving, making qu, sending parcels to bays over 
Seas and did whatever else they could to support 
them, 

Before the second World War. the country was 
just emerging from the dry years and hard times, 
‘with a great deal of unemployment, It wasn’t long 
before many young people enisted in the armed 
forces where they were provided with food. clothing 
and «seal paycheck 

1h 1941, young men of ages 18-22 were called up 
for a month's military taining, which resulted in 
‘any of these enlisting for ative service. The Cana 
‘ian povemment had taining hases situated in many 
places acre Canada. The nearest one tour ae 
tras the Airforce Training Base at Yorkion. Airmen 
{rom different parts ofthe British Empire took some 
oftheir raining here. Quite abit of excitement was 
‘axed wena youn Australian pilot in ang, lest, 
his bearings and came down in the Mehls fe just 
south of Churchbridge on March 8, 1943, a cold and 
blustery day. Carl Skaalerud and Vernie Mehis 
‘worked all night with horses, tractor and grader 
through the snowbanks, t0 clear a runway so the 
plane could takeoff apain. The plane flipped on its 
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back whem atemping to take-off, but the pilot was 
Sinhurt- Many people ftom town and around the 
distrit came out o ee what had happened 

“The local Red Cros, the Homemakers and ther 
<lubs ere kept busy making quis, sewing, iting 
fnd packing parcels for overseas to service men and 

‘On May 15, 1942 ration books were issued for 
sarious foods, Bach household had to register and 
twas givena book of dated ation coupons a diferent, 
Colo foreach kindof fod. Rations per person, per 
week were: Coffee — 4 ounces, Tea 6 ounces, 
Butter — 8 ounces, Sugar — 8 ounces, 

Meat was also rationed, and farmers who did 
their own butchering, were supposed to tum in het 
eit coupons, however this wasn’t always done 
Extra rations were allowed for restaurants and during 
harvest operations. By the end of 192, cacoa and 
dates were no longer available. In 1943, gas rations 
were 120 gallons pee car and 500 gallons per truck 
(forthe Few peopl that had ruck. 

1944 brought more restrictions and rations. Tits, 
cars and machinery, even good second-hand ones, 
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were hard to get. Oranges and bananas were no 
Tonger available, Many Tadies wil remember the 
long lineups fr rayon. crepe, and fine cation stock 
ings, when a shipment came in, hoping thatthe 
supply would lst the end ofthe fine, Lar, nylons 
‘were developed. These fine stocking were so scarce, 
that even major “runs” would be repaired la 
boriously with fine hook that closed to pall each 
stitch through, one at time. Sometimes it would 
take hous to repair badly damaged stocking in this 
ny. 

In 1985 and 1946 ber was also rationed coupons 
allowed one nit per week. People that never drank 
beer Before, made sure that they got thei ations 

“The War in Europe was over on May 7.1945, the 
nest day was declared « Dominion Holiday with 
many celebrations In Churchbridge, the school chil 
tren paraded and V-Day services were held. On 
‘August 14, 1945 after two Atomic Bombs had been 
Aropped on Japan. they gave unconditional sur 
ender The wat sith Japan wis over, and another 
‘elebration. VI Day took place and, the next day was 
‘eclared a Public Holiday" Everyone breathed sgh 


























of relief! Very few local boys were involved in the 
‘war with pan, but again, there were many celebra 
tions and parades. A large Homecoming supper and 
dance was put on in Churchbrdge after most ofthe 
toys had vetumed, and each was presented with a 
leather wallet from the community. Canada was stil 
tinder the strict ul ofthe Wa 
Board, Shortages remained severe Tor weeks after 
the war New tres were impossible to get, sugar and 
butter rations were sill Tull force, with some 
increase in sugar rations for fll can 

These were the war yeas in our di 
cross the nation. Anyone having loved one in the 











the Churchbridge Area 


Men on Active Service From 
compiled by G. Markusson and D. Westman 


(indicates lille in ation) 


armed services could hardly wat forthe day ofr 
turn, but sme didn't return, To them and thelr fan 
iiesletus take time o bow ourheads and say prayer 


in appreciation of having given everything they hid 








lowing i alist of people from our su 






Knowledge. Ir anyone has been missed, they offer 
thee sincere apolopes, since no local write cord 
exists, of all who served and lived here for some 














Miscellaneous 


Fred Basken Rambling of the Churchbridge 
Area 
nerview by R. Swanson) 

‘One time during prohibition days I walked into 
the hotel in Yorkton that was owned by the 
Bronfmanns. I had taken a couple of lca people up 
there tothe boel and we saw Harry Bronfman and 
‘one of his men, Sam Morell and some others. They 
‘shed me if would run whiskey for them across the 
S.A line, (At that time you were not allowed 10 
take ur from Canada to he U.S.A.) said, "No, 
Tm not much of a drinker, and I didn't want to get 
involved with the Taw.” Both Sam and Harry were 
there. Hesah “I'l make it worth your while you 
fetcaught Ul pay your fine, Make your fis rip nd 
Sou'll get $500. It you make it actoss the line and 
Seliver ita couple of miles over, someone else will 
pick i up Nex tp. ifyou make another sucesstl 
trip. you'll get another SS00 and the car is yours”. He 
had darn nce cars, That was quite temptation fora 
roemal young boy in those dy, bt | woul doit 
Sam came from Regina and Went ack thee agin, 
He was in charge of liguoe 

(One dy they had fellow runaing booze and he 
came through Churehbridge. You knos how soft 
Some of the streets used 1 be? You would drop ight, 
‘dven and sit there. Wel, these cars were heat with 
‘wide thick walls. These walls concealed tanks Filled 
with Figuor This fellow dropped into the mud upto 
the bom of bis cat He went ino the livery barn 
tet George Debnam to pull him out. George and 1 
tere ead to go out tothe farm with he horses a8 We 
Farmed quite a bit of land, oo. We each had four 
horses bitched up when tis fellow came along. We 
sid we'd bring over team. "Oh no," he said 

bring all the horses over" Anyway H 100k Four 
horses and all that they could pul to get that car out, 
and up the sect He was in rey sd pulled out 
S10 bill and threw it over to me. L vas going o give 
him some change back. "No, 1 don't want any 
change. Keep it might need you agun some day 
‘We wouldn't have charged him more than Wo do 














Jars. So he kept on going and he gor across by 
Foxwarten and that's where they trailed him, They 
did't get him, but they got the eat and the igor 
‘Speaking about bad roads, Up on old No. bb 
highway thee was abad spot in the road andthe cas, 
kepton getting stick. There was a farmer thee that, 
kept pulling tem out, At night he woul! haul 
couple of barrels of water int the mu-hole and he 
nextday he was back i business again pulling cars 
‘ut, One day traveler for Sctt Frit got stuck there 
tndthe armer pulled him out and asked for payment 
‘The traveller satd“Thave nocash, you Ihave to ake 
cheque’. So he wrote out a cheque forthe amount 
fin told the farmer to put his name on it which he 
tid, and took it He as going to cash his ovn 
cheque! 
recalled the Churchbridge Band. Bert Lewarton 
stated the idea of aband. Hecalled.a group of young 
Fellows io his store one evening in May and sys, 
ow about stating a and? I wll help buy some 
insiruments, some of You can bay your own and we 
will get someone to lead it” "Sure", thy sid and 
Reg Wapp of Langenburg was asked to be thei firs, 
leader He was an elevator agent there. When Reg 
left, scar Swedbueg from Marchvell came. Band 
members as can recall them were — Archie Per 
‘warden, George and Harty Elingboe, Joe Anderson, 
Pete McCallum, Pred Basken, Bill Loptson, 
LLoptson, HO. Loptson, 1. Brown, Eifi Sigurdson, 
Emil Kaeding, Rey. Cutormson (the lela mi 
ister, Emil Dahl and later on Ewald Kaeding, The 
band played togother with Langenbure and Marci 
sell one yest. They played at Langenburg Sporsday 
‘vith 60-70 instruments, They assay practised once 
2 week 
Bert Lewarton had the Mimberyard in town and 
fone day suid, "Now you fellows have a band, you 
reed t have'a band stand for summertime. I you 
fellows will pic in and do the work, will supply 
the lumber" This band stand was buil in 1912, 
northwest of where the C.PR. sation stood, It had 
‘eps up tothe platform, seats all around, ance oot 











cover it, It was open about four feet fiom the rot 
doin. In 1912 there wore about (7 or 18 member, 
and by 1914 there were about 37 members when 
WW started, and the band folded, After the wat, the 
tad started up asain for about two years bu it was 
fot the same as there were so many ofthe boys gone, 
Sot broke up. The handstand was sold © Tom Oliver, 
inthe late 1900 

Thad an experience with Dr. MeKenzie: One 
nigh John Daum called Tor Doe about I pm. to goto 
Ed Dauen's home. was storming in mid-winter We 
{g0tas Taras Chas Dams place and he said, "You'd 
better put your team in the bam, Fred, because 
there's no road out there". We went anyway and got, 
there about two am. When we retuned! to: Chis 
Daui’s place, MacNiatt had phoned that they had 
Aipheria there an didn't know what to do. Doe 
told them to close the schoo! forthe day ad we left 
about thtee am. and got to MacNutt at bright 
daylight, We went into the hotel and had breakfast 
and one of the teachers wis boarding there, and by 
polly the doctor got busy and vaccinated her right 
there atthe table while we had breakfast. Il never 
forget that! The roads, and the snowanks were al 
most impassable. The horses would get down in 
places and barely make it through. When we wete 
foing back, another fellow came along and we had 
Tong ways to goto where a child had died and Doe 
had 0 sigh the death cerca 

About 1920 Chas. Tuma bought the Imperial 
Hove that was built in 1909, There also was another 
hotel with thre storeys owned by W. Adams, Be 
tween them was a drug sore owned by T.. Mari, 
‘One hotel had about 19 rooms upsats andthe other 
hour 30 rooms. They both had dining room and 
bar During the land-zush days there was no bee. 

1 sold Essex cars for Chas Tuma, When Tuma's 
hotel burnt down he bought the Hank of Toronto 
{here the Credit Union now stands) and moved it 
cross the set where Gordie now has a tore. The 
tater ote was taken down, Around the fist part of 
WW2. the President Beynish of Czechoslovakia 
‘ame from Winnipeg to wnt Chas Tuma, They had 
knowen each eter as young people. On his etm to 
Winnipeg, Beynish realized that he ad let his ict 
case af Tamas’. s0 he phoned Charlie to bring it 
him on the next passenger train which Charlie did 

‘When the Doukabours came through Church 
bridge in October about 1902 from Verigin, they 
came right though our yard, Five hundred came in 
‘earch ofthe promised land end to look for Cis. It 
‘was cold and they were Frezing as they didn't have a 
‘itch of clothes on, twas 5 or 6 years old, and sisters 
Hilda and Daisy and watched through the windows, 
Iwas scared. They stopped in and drank water from 














‘he waterrough lke horses and cat. My dad put 
‘outcartos, beets and trips. Tey ate these vegeta 
bles justas hey wore, They pulled water up from the 
wellby pil and dumpedit into the tough and drank 
They ended up at Minnedosa when the police 
shipped them back to Verigin in box-cas, They were 
allen and women no itlechldren under 12, and 
they all walked. 

‘silk trains went through here only when the 
rainine was in repait 1928-24. The “silk” ai. 
and the odd tine the “ish trains, travelled from 
Vancouver to New York though Canada because 
they couldn't get through the wai inthe U.S.A. 3s 
Fast as through Canada. They cleared the tracks and 
‘oa they travel! They would pick up stones the size 
fof your stand soll them along. In 1923 and 1928 1 
was working onthe min line and sv these trains 
ome through with hardly a spike let inthe eis, The 
{eins followed each ether 0 Tas that we didn't have 
time to repair them. They had ive silk worms on 
{hese tain, which could bein transport only a short 
time (dhe same Held true fr the fresh ish on boar 
the ish trains). There was nich secrecy when these 
trains came through because it was sich valuable 
‘argo. Sometimes thre were as many as 8-19 casin 
the train Joaded with sik o fish 


Ed Vaughan — Early Memories 
Cinterviewed by R.S.) 

(One fallin the early 1900 we had heavy erop 
andi’ get Finished threshing in fll, so we et he 
wooden thesher between two temporary grin bins 
‘ut in the field One day dad noticed some smoke in 
the distance. “Elie,” he sai, "we'd better go over 
and se where the smoke i coming from." It wasn't 
Tong before we knew it to be a prairie lites and 
hurried back to burn a fie guard around the grin 
piles and thresher. As the fire came racing along. t 
Jumped the freguerd and on to the gran, burt the 
thresher. burning the grain supports and all around 
the bottom of couple of filled granaties frther 

‘Well Sit the wheat did't bur but as trun out of 
the granaries it became s0 scorched that no one 
‘would buy iat the elevator. 

Tt so happened tha lrg riloud construction 
‘gang were building the eallrood info Bangor and on 
andthe bad a great many teams of mules tha would 
fat this gain, So sometimes I went along when my 
Father delivered his scorched pain. [remember thst, 
they hada huge ste! triangle that could be seen and 
heard a great distance when rung, and as mealtime 
care along the camp helper would ring this tangle, 
‘Themen ust unhitched their moles and let them run, 
and they always went othe hage tens tha sheltered 

















them, for ther fect of scorched grain, The men, tn, 
fae ina arg tet and were housed in several tents 
My da was invited into atent fora cup of ea, and 
went slong and T remember thse large clay mugs 
that hey sed 

‘When my brother got married in 1905, he went 
‘Churchbridge by team the day before the wedding 
fet the marrage license, When he ot tere they ha 
ho mariage licenses on hand, 80 he had t stay 
‘Overnight and go onto Saltoats the net morning. 
Here'we were all waiting atthe neighbors home 
ready for the wedding to take place and my brother 
‘wasn’t back He finaly did come ad rushed upstairs 
{o change his clothes. He didn't have time to shave 
and with two orthrce days beard on, he was marced 
anyway and we all celebrated the wedding, late and 
Uinshaved, no matter! 

My brother could run very fast. He used to come 
to Churchbridge tothe picnics or sporsdays and they 
used to run along whl snow the Main ste 





‘The Wombat Coat 
by Valdi Johnson 

The life of the first settlers was often full of 
hardships, but ako its humors side 

‘One ofthese Tighter moments happened near the 
new town of Churcbridge inthe ltr 880°. 

A middle aged neighbor lady, who was quite @ 
ossip had the habit of visiting her nearest Friends 
nd Staying tll nightfall, This sas quite alright, 
except when she decided to walk home, she hal 1 
have somebody to see her home, a she feared that 
some fierce animal would posibiy attack het 

This was very annoying a times, as her Visits 
were sometimes daily occurrence. 

During one of her visits, another neighbor sue 
gested plan tocur this habitot hes. When the lay 
‘was ready to zohome, thisneighbor asked the man of 
the house to lend him his Fur coat. This coat was 
Jong gray fur garment. The trail tothe lady's home 
Jed past some dence Saskstoon buses, so the kind 
neighbor secretly went out withthe coat on and hid 
these bushes. Shortly after the lady started home, 
‘he dusk, with her guard afew steps behind 

Alsen well uni she was passing the Saskatoon 
bushes. Then this terrible pray animal came roaring 
‘ut almost at her side. The lady took to her feet 
‘err shouting atthe top of her voice "God Help 
Me™. "God Help M 

Ness to say her visits were les frequent and 
of shorter duration 














Changing Times 
by Mrs. Clara (Garbe) Karau 

‘The first sels that came to this country of milk 
and honey soon found that in order to get the nk, 


you needed pull an everytime they reached fo the 
homey, they Bott 

The fis setlers of this area were of many ne 
Vioaltes and religions. Each group settled in a 
stall area— some north, some southeast. and west 
‘of Churchoridge. As rave was ether by horse or on 
fooe, each group stayed much to themselves and ble 
‘achurchand school, the schoo being the center of ll, 

'BuL as time went on, the families grew up and 
cars Became the way of evel. Young men, ooking 
for greener fields and prettier gts, started wand 
ing archer afield. Therefor, the dffeentethni and 
religious groups became mixed until today south, 
north, east and west are one big family. 

‘The native people this country had to make do 
wih what was at Rand, living close to nature, They 
lived in ents made from the skins ofthe animals they 
Killed for food. Ther food was cooked over camp 
fire ou front of the tent. But with the sete came 
Jog houses and airconditioning (the wind blew in one 
side and out the oer), and the wood stove — a bie 
improvement over tents and campfires, The greatest, 
‘hinge came withelectcty and natural gas Its & 
‘ay 10 celebrate when we got ri of the old wood 
Stove with its coal dus, ashes and simak. When it 
came (0 cleaning stove pipes, Tam sure more new 
Words were added tothe English angwage than st any 
‘ther time in history. 

There was something bout the wood stove that 
lingers in everyones mind and tha the sell of 
fresh baking andthe hea fom the oven on cold 
‘ainy day. thad something ge and ol eat wil never. 
replace 

Th spite of wind, drought and hard work, our 
country hod come a fog way in the pst cent 

‘Running water was another great help for the 
housewife. The eles only had inning water inthe 
spring: the rest of the year she ran from slough to 
slough 

‘With the coming of running water also came 
indoor plumbing. This has done avay with the out 
house and earrying-in of wood. It seems the out 
‘house and wood pile were always on the same path, 
So why waste a tip going back to the house empty 
handed, Walso did sway with the refreshing tips a 
‘inter and mde the Eaton's catalogse obsolete 

‘Years ago marriage was # 50-50 deal; the men 
swore the pants and went out earn the money while 
the women stayed home and spent Tey they both 
‘wear the pants. they beth go Out and ear the money 
nd the Kids stay home a spend i 

‘With the changes over the yea, one thing has 
been lost, and tat i the closeness and dependence 
‘on each other which poverty and need for each other 
brings 




















‘The pionce ofthis great country was hard work 
ing thoughifl of others and trusted in God 

‘Although the future looks dark and mankind 
seems to be out to destroy the world, our beaut 
ountry and himself, there s no need to despait, 
‘Tere stil beauty in spring ime blossom, Thee 
is sill song in the sounds of summer. Thee is stil 
provision in the harvests of autumn and peace in the 
Elles of newly fallen snow, There ll a Gd in 
heaven watching over us. 

‘Sole us try harder to preserve this heritage from 
God with al its wonders and beauty. 


ns for the Sale of Dominion Lands 
from time to time by order of the 
Governor in Counc. 

Regulations of 1879 state — PRICES: The odd- 
numbered sections on each side of the CPR were 
feserved as Railway Lands and were sold at the 
following rates 
5 miles on each side of the 











rally line 55.00 per ate 
15 miles adjoining the above 
elt lan 84.00 per ate 


20 miles, adjoining the above 
$3.00 per ate 





tele 51,00 per ace. 

“The even numbered sections within theve belts, 
wore open to homestead and pre-emption entis of 
To aces each, the ater being soldat $2010 $1 pee 
‘acre in accordance with te distance sway from the 
railway 

All monies received in payment for Railway 
Lands and Pe-emption Lands were to form partof 2 
fund Tor railway’ purposes. 

Part ofthe above regulations were replaced in 
1881 in view of "the changes in regulations for the 
disposal of lands in Manitoba and the North-West 
“ernie, clled for by the CPR Act, passed in 
1881," 

These regulations were summarized 3 follows 
The even-numbered sections lying within a Bek 24 
miles on each side af the line of the CPR, of within a 
‘orresponding Belt of any Branch lin’of the sid 
Falla), or of any projected line of ralvay recog 
nized by the Minister of Railways, were held ex 
‘lusivelyforhomesteads and pe-emptions, theater 
352.50, 

“The odd-numbered sections within the said Belts 
were reserved t satisfy railway land subsidies, 

Elsewhere, the even-numbered sections were 
he exclusively for homesteads and pre-emption, 
the later at $2.00 per acre: and the odd-numbered 
‘tions for sale as public ands at uniform price of 
$52.0 per sere 














‘THE MONTREAL AND WESTERN LAND 
CO. had the following statements on a promotional 
brochure to secure settlers a come int ts surveyed 
disiet Irom the CPR at Whitewood, theoweh the 
(Qu'Appelle Valley north for twenty-four miles: 

‘The lands are essentially wheat lands, but all 
caer cereal grow to pertecton, except maize which 
has not yet been sufficiently tied. Throughout these 
townships thee is ample hay land and abundant 
water for stock-rasing. SETTLERS GOING IN 
[NOW wil have the choicest selections. Te climate 
is milder than Manitoba and more healthy — no 
‘malaria, no epidemics. 

‘Thor are notes andthe settlers have the matter 
of future taxation in their own hands 

FREE GRANT LANDS and Lands for Sale — 
The sections (within twenty-five niles north of the 


(Qu Appell Valley) ar llernatively foe grant lands 
and lands forsale, 
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No Break Down There 
(Guken from a paper printed in 1916) 


Behold the old potbellied mare 
‘Who stands beside the stick, 
She i not sre 

She has 

The hai is wor from off her sid 
‘Where tug and trace have been 


Profound disgust with lie abides 
About that pendant chain 
Hee dragged fetlocks reek with mud. 
Her tas fll of burs, 
[No pide of race oF purple Blo 
Orbuegrass sites ae Res 

sturdy pasters knit between 





Have blemishes galore 
“Through chaf-filled mane the breezes eroon 
Each shoulder bea sore 

But she has never cast ire, 

Her starter always works 

Her spark plugs ever fail to fire 

Her timer never shits: 

Her oil gauge planger never stick, 

And nee his she, 1 ween 

Five miles from home or six 

Ru out of gasoline! 


‘(Author unknown) 











Chronological History of Churchbridge 

by R. Swanson 
1873 lt is claimed that Fred Basken, Sr. was 
the frst white man to wa ino this area 18 
flo claimed thatthe ist building ana the fist 
blacksmith in Churchbridge was put up by 
Jes and Isadore Basken, before 1880. 

1880 —"first known surveyors in the are, 

1885 — the rst group of immigrants tocome nt the 
CChurchbrige area, those sponsored by the An 
scan Church in th south-west, and the een 
fers in the north-east, of what later became 
Churchbvidge 

1886.—Langenbrg was the end of the 

1887 — Churchbridge was the end of the silway 
going west, arriving at Saftcoats in 1888 and in 
Yorkton in 1890, Churehbridge townsite was 
surveyed, 

1887 — the first burial in Churehbridge Cemetery 

1838 — the frst school and Anglican Church build 
ing in Churehbridge 0 1896), 

—Henry Roberts appointed the fst 3, 

B.D. Westman built fist store south of tracks 
‘Agricultural Soeiety formed at Kinbrae 

1889 — Olafur Olafsson started the fest hamess 
shop, sol to T. Olson two yeas late. Joann 
‘Thorperson ultastore onthe north side of the 
tracks sold to B, Westman in 894, who stayed 
in business uni 1918.) Fist Post Oice wk in 
Westman's Store until 1901. W. Penland, 3 
Iocal Land Agent Office 

1891 — The fst Thingvala Hall was built 

1896 — B, Westman became the JP. 

1897 — A. E, Lewarton came to Churchbridge and 
taught school a short time, then he bought the 
General Store and Post Office, with his father, 
E.R. Lewarton as postmaster frm 1901-1920, 

1898 — Churchbridge Creamery was bul and be 
an operations 

1899 "The Manitoba and North- Wester Railway 
‘was taken overby the Canadian Pacific Railay 
Co. through Chirehbridge line. The fist time 
that the North-East Assinniboia Agrculutal 
Frias eldin Churchbridge lames Campbe 
‘vas blacksmith here 

1901 — Anglican Church was bul. J. A, Parke in 
Implement and Heavy Hardware Store 

1902 First permanent schoo! built on Block F, 
Southot the tacks, school opened the folowing 

year N. Woolley started basebal inthe dist, 

‘managed for many years by GJ. Garbe. It was 

claimed that here were fifty-two beds for rent. 

‘in Churchoridge and all full at times. levator 

bultand unby 1 Monigomery and N. Woolley 





way going 




















unt sold to Northern Elevator Co, (on present 

Wheat Poo! sie) This was the first engine 

powered elevator, formerly were "flat-beds 

fun by horse poset CPR sold one acre for 
School grounds for $20, Dave Moore, fst ec 
tion man living im section house. boarding 
house was run by Mand Mrs, Sitrygason 

1900 "Henderson NWT Gazetcer and Directory 
shows the following on Chuchbridge: Mails, 
‘weckly, telegraph st Langenbur, nine miles 
levator capacity — 10,000 bushels. Popul 
tion of 1899 was 25. Wm. Adams — hotel 
James Campell — blacksmith. Churchbridge 
Government Creamery — John McFeeters 38 
manager A, Lewarton-General Store. Haery 
and John Minhinnick — partners in Implement 
business, Thomas Nixon — Livery Stable 
Stanley Retham-Implements. B. Westman 
postmaster and General Store. Land ugent 
Soho, 

1903 — Adams stone livery ham pot up. Two-storey 
hotel built by Magnus Thorlaksson later sol 10 
‘dans Villge of Churehbridge organized by 
orderin-council, J. Heasman as overseer 
‘Those signing the petition for village staus 
were —F Zom, H, Minhinnick, A.B Lew 
ton, W. T Thorlakson, A.-O. Berger. B. D. 
Westman, D. Bjarnason, John Parke, Jas 
Johnston, W. H. Adams. E” Breas, D. Moore, 
‘Chas. Langdon, N Wooley ks, Monigomer, 
AAS. Laptson, Wr, MeCombres, A. Bb 
LM. Smith, is, Heasman, W. H. Minnick 
Jas. Basken, Angus McPhee, Forms for print 
ing statements were held up owing toa "strike 
among the employees ofthe printing firm who 
Supplied the forms. Tots income of he village 
that year was SISO, with expenditures of 
Si83.35, 

1904 — Walter Whitmarsh became the first perma: 
nent sation agent. Gatbe bought the Minh 
nick Store and ran same for sisteen Years 
Henderson's G. and Directory fr 1904 shows 
Eeator capacity as 75,000 bushels Learn: 
‘General Store and Post Oise, E. Breas 
plemens, Export Elevator — 25,008 bushels, 
Montgomery & Woolley. Elevator Co. — 
40,000 bushels, Northen Elevator — (0.000 
bushels. Michael Martin — Confectionery. D. 
Morse — blacksmith, M. Thorlakson — Hotel 
S. Loptson — General Store. B._ Westman 
General Store 

1905 — Henderson's Directory lists the same as 1904 
‘except A. O. Berger — Hotel (instead of 

Adams). W, MeCaubrey a5 taking over the 

blacksmith, Martin has both Confectionary and 














General Store, Brears and Wiley — partners in 
Implements 

1906 — Pete Morton. USA land agent arrived in the 
Uistict. Amason & Son — Hardware, Seventy 
ttvee tax-payers in village 

1907 — License tags required for dogs. Fist private 
telephone line bul 

1908 "The first Village Councit elected J 
“Montgomery. a grain buyer, as overseer AE. 
Levarion and G. Gatte as councilors and J 
Heasman appointed as secretary-treasuree. 
Down to sixty-four taxpayers. Henderson's G 
Directory lists for 1908: Population 100. Ele 
‘or capacity 85,000 bushels, Canadian Eleva 
tor listed instead of Export Northern Elevator 
“Montgomery and Wooley Elevator CPR ugent 
— Whitmarsh Episcopal Church — Rev. G, 
Dudes: Methodist Chutch — Rev. Whitey, W 
‘Adams — Boarding House, Arnason & Son — 
Hardware. E. Brears — Implements. Cental 
Canada & Minnesota Land Co. Cental Hotel 

1 Kiossen as proprietor. Garbe- Hardware 

Jas. Jason ~ Real state. Lewarton- General 
Stowe and Post Otfice. S. Loptson-General 
Store. J. Thorvardson-General Store, West 
man-General Store. C. Wilson — blacksmith 
Northeast Assinniboia. Agricultural Society 
changed to "Churchbridge Agricultural So 
et 

1910 Woodward and Co. Elevator 
as agent 

1911 Ieappeas thatthe ist Hal in Churchbridge 
‘was built this year and used unt 1946, also the 
Bank of Toronto went into business until about 
1928, 

1912 — Brass Band organized. V. Cline — station 
agent to 1943. The Fis car inthe districtowned 

by Ed. Breas, ‘The fist ear in the country 

bought by Jim Nixon: it could go only 35 

‘mph and tat was to slow for Jn! 

First cement sidewalk in town, Boardwalk 
were inuse until about 1938, Fats were held on 
the fairgrounds alongside the Creamery from 
1913 toabout 1931, being also used as Spon 
‘round. Chas. Everet— shoe repairs 
1914 First Government Telephone Switch Board 

Set up in Garbe Store. Rural Telephone Com 
panies organized WWI 

To-room brick school built, Bars in Adam's 
Hotel closed on July 1 duc to prohibition 

Busy Bees" Club formed. A. Penwarden as 
villige seoreary-treasurer. 

1917 — Farmer's Supply Co. organized — 
Ellingboe as manager 

‘Swedburg Bund started, 








G. Blingboe 








91s 





1918 active for short 


‘ime only. Spanish a with many residents very 
sick, some died 

Firstengine — powered 32-volt privat elec 
tic lights in district put up by Gurbe in town, 
Emil Kaeding, Stanley Bily and Mebls, inthe 
1920 —"Dr MeKenzie came to Churchbridge, Doe 

‘or House built. Tuma bought Cena Hotel. E 
BSmith-Store and Post Office wnt bunt i 
1922. John mason in coal business uni 1926, 
Burd of Trade forte 
—Churchbridge Community Club organized 
{it became the Homemakers Club) 10 about 
1970. 

Gerber’s Hardware and Groceries until 1946 
Hemphill ss postmaster t0 1929, 

‘Garbe Store and Telephone Office burt, 
also Lewarton’s and Hemphil’s Warehouse and 
Post Office. J. R- Welk bil on Gabe store site 
— Hardware: H. Kent in garage. L. Keene 
Village secretary treasurer unt! 1936. 

1925 — Farquharson Store to 1928. 
1926 — Registered Shareholders Curling Rink built, 
1H. Sipurdson — Groceries 
Canadian Elevator Co. bought the Faemer’s 
Elevator 
1928 — Pool Elevator but. Monarch Lumber —F 
Seamer as manager. Two rooms added 0 Brick 
School 

1929 — Sam Cavanagh as postmaster uni 1932, 
Ruckeman Store undif about 1938. United 
Church ui 

1930 — Fist 10-volt pwn was brought in with 
electric lights now available. A. Roshberg as 

blacksmith 

1. MeConnel in shoe repair and boarding 
house 
1933 —M. Bjamason as postmaster until 1961 
1936 — Junior Boys Gran Club started 
1937— junior Calf Cub tried, (ter became the 4 

H). Churchbridge Cain was erected, Local 

‘Amateur Club put on plas unt 1940, 
1940 — Consumers Co-op organized 
1941 — First year tha Grade Twelve was taught in 
1942 — Wartime rationing went it effec. 

1945 — Wa declared over, in Europe on May 7, and 
in Japan on August 4, Credit Union organized 
E_ Rothenbusch in Churehbridge Hotel. M 

Gera as village secretary-treasrer (1944) 1 

Philips as blacksmith, A. Rothberg — weld 
1946 ~ General Service Garage 
1947 — Churchbridge Community Cenize built 
1951 — Drilling fr oil on Brandur Esjolfson far, 


1919. 





1922 





1931 








‘one mile south of Churchbridge, and dis 
covered potash instead, First known discovery 


in Saskatcesran 

1952 Schools joined Yorkton Larger School Unit 

1953 — Elevators plugged with t00 much gen 
Farmers could ot sell enough grain to make 
paymens 

1984" Discovery of potash elsewhere in province 
Co-op bought out Heinvichs Store, Dressler 
and Bremer Garage 

1937 Church of God but, 

1988 — Trinity Lutheran Church built, Fire de 
Hroyed CPR station 

1960 Last passenger train through in June 

1960 — Bank of Montreal built 

196 — New Elementary Shoo bile. 

1962 — Keay Celebrations at IMC Potash Mine anid 
Surrounding communities, Water, sewage and 
a putin at Church 

1963 "Recreation Board formed. New Credit 
Union bung 

1964 — Kinsmen Club formed followed bythe Kin 
‘ets the next year Churchbridge incorporated 

1965 Skating Arena built. (Senior and Minor 
Hockey and Bal organize, 

1966 New High Schoo being built 

1967 — Old Brick Schoo! bired, Band progr in 
School sated 

1968 — Peter Thom in the Hotcl. Kin Pak started 
Parlee Robinson Store, Wolfams IGA Grocery 
Store 

















Miscellaneous Pictures 





{clan Cltratens — 1975. Quoon fhe Mount es 
{eon ceivson snd her Hand Mss Shannon Bech 
‘Sharan Gunarseon 





1969 — First Band Day organized 

1970 — Fairly major layofTs at IMC Potash mine and 
‘many fe the district. 

1971 —New Co-op Grocery Store built, Swimming 
Pool bul. 

1974 —Roman Catholics purchased Stephen Plumb: 
ing building and renovated asa Church, 

1975 — Cadets began taining in Churehbridge. De 
‘velopment hegan on a Major Provincial Camp 
site at Churchbridge (on former G, Garbe 

1979 — New Hall and Town Office built 


1980 — New Anglican Church. Special three-day 
Homecoming Celebrations end of June to cle 
borate Saskatchewan’ 78th Anniversary as 
‘province. There are many business paces sch 
asthe procery sores, one hardware toe, one 
fucoiture store, a drugstore and liguor out, 
‘one hotel, one doctor living in town, with an 
‘ice, another medical office with visting dc 
tors, a Robinson Stor, barbershop and poo! 
room. building construction fim, to tucking 
businesses, thre welding and supplies, watch 
repair shop Sask. Power and Gas Offices, tail 
er court, one cafe, one Tas-ood service, 160 
arazes. two lumber yards. Credit Union, 10 
hainescers, «ceramics shop, insurance, and 
real esate agencies, coin laundry. 8 funeral 
Chapel, two elevators a Senioe Citizen Centre 
landothers. The town sat the junction of # 16.8 
and 8D highways, Weleome to Churchbridgc! 
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Dedication 


‘To those courageous first people. many of whom left a comfortable 
home and family. to come out west and face the great unknown, and 
‘who went through many hardships to build a firm foundation for the 
community in which we now take pride. this book is dedicated with 
deep respect and gratitude 


























Early Homes at Boresina — 1888. 
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oon 


We pay tribute to Ruth Swanson for her courage and determination 
to complete this book. during which time her husband Cliff. suddenly 
passed away. Our congratulations to her on her achievement in compil- 
ing the history of Churchbridge and surrounding districts 

With our province celebrating its 75th birthday. there is no better 
way to celebrate than by honoring our pioneers in recording their 
challenges. happy times and contributions to our town and farming 
area. 

People of many nationalities and different churches have worked 
together to build a community that we are proud of today. 

‘Thanks to Ruth and to those who supported her and contributed to 
help in bringing back the past for the present. and for those in the years 
to come 





Henry and Myrna Jenson 
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Preface 


We are very grateful to all who have contributed so much to this 
History of our early settlers and of our community 

The pioneers came from their homelands trom across the sea and 
some from across the American border, to make new homes for them 
selves and their families. They came trom many ethnic groups. Some 
came because of poverty in their homelands. and some because of 
oppression. and all came with high hopes of a new life ina new land. 
They brought with them theircultures. talents and skills. and were eager 

ww life in this new country of many opportunities. 
roup seitled in a small district, and at once made some 
shelter for themselves and their families. The next step was to build 
churches and schools. as they were all desirous of educating their 
children and learning the new language. 

It wasn’t long before they found that they could not live by them- 
selves alone. so they began co-operating with other ethnic groups. They 
got together to establish societies and clubs to benefit all — such as the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society. which is now one of the oldest and 
best, in Saskatchewan: also the Ladies’ Homemaker’s Club. who were 
instrumental in getting many new projects started. which has resulted in 
the beautifying of homes. improving health condition and helping the 
needy. Incidently, the 4-H club brought in good registered seed. The 
farmers quickly saw the advantage of this and began growing good 
registered seed to improve their farming. 

The people have all worked together in whatever has been under- 
taken for the betterment of this community 

Education has been very important in the Churchbridge area. We 
are very proud of the many descendants of the early pioneers of this 
community who have become ministers. doctors. nurses. teachers 
lawyers, members of the legislature (A. S. Loptson and Edgar Kaed- 
ing), engineers, etc 

Time has shown how the descendants of the early pioneers have 
progressed in building beautiful homes and better standards of living 

















Each ethn 




















‘They may be justly proud of having taken part in helping to make this 
community what it is today. and also being a part of the province of 
Saskatchewan, which is celebrating its seventy-fifth birthday this year 
1980. 


Mrs. Vala Marvin 


Introduction 

















Seven years have passed since the Churchbridge 
Evergreen Senior Citizen’s Club was organized 
through the assistance of the local Recreation Board. 
‘Asa member of this board and with a desite to help 
‘our older people to enjoy a fuller and socially ex- 
tended life, | ook on the responsibility of obtaining 
financial assistance through the various government 
grants available. Through this, meeting place and 
programs were arranged. Having volunteered my 
help in this way, I attended their gatherings, and in 
doing so many oldtimers enjoyed telling about their 
life experiences. Almost immediately it became clear 
that those experiences should be recorded before it 
was too late 

Over the seven years, many people were inter- 
viewed with the tape recorder and notes taken down. 
This project became so interesting that more pioneers 
‘were urged to at least make an outline of their life 
history, noting special dates and events, to be written 
up later, Old papers were searched before being 
thrown info the garbage and interesting items were 
documented. 








‘After considerable history was gathered and 1 
corded, and when grants became available, it wa 
decided to go ahead with the publishing ofthis book 
through the Evergreen Club. The gathering and writ- 
ing, researching and checking became a far greater 
tusk than imagined. For reference, all available rec- 
‘rds such as local minute books, cash books, school 
registers, newspaper clippings, personal diaries, 
documents and pictures, the Saskatchewan and 
Canadian Archives, head offices of some institutions 
and other places were searched and studied in an 
effort to make this history as authentic as possible. 

















Many letters were written to try to reach people 
that had contributed to the building of our communi 
ty, A few stories came in beautifully typed with little 
editing, if any, necessary, some came in brief out- 
line, some came as scribbled notes on a scrap of 
paper, some not stories but interviews on tape or 
‘word-of-mouth reports; some were too long, other 
too short, some repetitious, but all writeups were 
accepted 





In writing up the histories of the early settlers, 
people were asked to bring their family history up to 
date, and many phone calls were made to this end. 
Anyone who came into the district after the 1930's 
‘were not contacted personally but notices appeared in 
several newspapers to invite anyone that wished to 
send in their family history, could do so, but very few 
did. If your family writeup is not here, somewhere in 
the advertising and form questionaires, you did not 
respond. In this case we apologize and invite you to 
sitdown and send itto us now, and it will be filed for 
future addition. Most ofthe first settlers of our com- 
‘munity have passed on to their reward. Their descen- 
dants have had to search their attics and their 
memories for a link to the early past 

It is our hope that this history will help the reader 
recall many of the happenings that occured in the 
district, to recall friends and relatives that once lived 
here, as well as prompt readers to record items of 
interest in their own lives and of the community 
today. We hope that the younger generation, through 
this book, will appreciate more fully the work of the 
carly pioneers in making this a pleasant and comfort- 
able place to live. It is also our hope that the experi- 
ences and achievements of our forefathers will 
inspire all of us to do our part in assuring that the 
future will be even brighter than the past has been 

It was our intention that this book should be a 
source of information for all time. If, after much 
checking, some errors or ommissions are found, we 
humbly apologize. We did our best. 

‘Atlast the book is finished! The changes from the 
first days to the present on record. We regret that 
several people who had submitted material for this 
book, and who were looking forward to it, are no 
longer with us. As this task is completed, so perhaps 
is this era, Marked social and economic changes of 
recent years have had a great impact on the district. 
Perhaps this book has been written “just in time.” 

This book roughly covers the wide Churchbridge 
trading area ofthe early days, and the school districts 
that have sent their children to Churchbridge in re- 
cent years, and the Rural Municipality of Church- 
bridge. 
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Town Of Churchbridge 


How Churchbridge Got Its Name 

Fred Garbe relates the following stories as told to 
him by members of the Henry Roberts family: De- 
scendants of the first English Colonization Land Co... 
still living, can recall seeing letters addressed to the 
colonization company dated back to the year 1880. 
Up to 1887, a portion of the mail that came was 
addressed to two men by the names of Mr. Church 
and Mr. Bridges, both administrators of that English 
Colonization Land Co. As well, the mail to other 
members of the colonization company came ad- 
dressed in care of Mr Church and Mr. Bridges 
According to Jack Roberts, some of the mail came 
referred to the Church and Bridges district. He said 
that when he lived in the Kinbrae district, the mail 
came from Whitewood and was left at Kinbrae or 
Clumber post offices to be forwarded to the Roberts 
farm located on 18-22-32 WI Jack Roberts stated that 
his father, Henry Roberts, before his death in 1913, 
said that this practice continued until the summer of 
1887 when the Manitoba and North-West Railroad 
passed through from Langenburg to Stirling (Salt- 
coats) B. D. Westman had built a store along the 
switeh-site on 17-22-32 (now Churchbridge) and the 
mail was then delivered there, A. Sutherland, a sur- 
veyor, that worked with a government survey party 
said that the town-sites were a decision made by 
either the Railroad surveyors or the Government en- 
gineers. Jack Brown, an early settler in the district, 
also told this story. 

Mrs. Ward says that Churchbridge is a name of a 
town in England and may have derived its name from 
there 

Another story says that it was first named 
Edenbridge, for Mr. Eden who was the Land Com- 
missioner for M.N.W. Railway in this area and for 
the Rev. Bridges, the leader of the first colony in the 
area, It was found that there was another place by that 
name in Manitoba, so it was renamed, for the Church 
and Rev. Bridges, The Fred Basken story has a 
slightly different version 

‘The Sask. Archives state that there is no record of 











a Mr. Church in connection with this area, and they 
believe that the name is a combination of “Church” 
from the society that brought the settlers in, and 
“Bridge” from one of its prominent directors, Rev. 








e origin of the name of Churchbridge? Take 
your choice! 


The Early History of Churchbridge 
The Anglican Church Colonization Land 
Society’s Colony, N.W.T. 

The following is a report from the Sessional 
Papers, 1889 under Church Colonization Land So: 
ciety’s Colony, N.W.T.” in Townships 22 and 23, 
Ranges 32 and 33 Wist. “The number of home- 
steaders enumerated by me in this colony is twenty- 
four. Those who have seriously attempted, with the 
assistance rendered by the Colonization Society — 
which has been liberal, indeed — to make homes for 
themselves here, have done fairly well and make few 
complaints, Other for whom so much was done, and 
who have done very little for themselves, were out- 
spoken fault-finders. One of these thought that the 
soil would wear out in three years atthe longest. He 
cropped five acres in I888 of twelve acres ploughed, 
and for the want of being dug, a fine crop of potatoes 
was frozen in the ground. To this person an advance 
‘of $600 was made by the Church Society. A second 
complains that “the promises made by the Church 
Society have not been fulfilled (‘*He was to have a 





























pre-emption”). This person also got aid in cattle 
farming implements, etc. to the value of $600 from 
Mr Eden, Agent forthe Church Society, yet up tothe 


present time, he has neither house for himself and 
wife, nor stables for his cattle on his 160 acres home- 
stead. In 1888 he had but six acres broken and 
cropped. third found fault with the company’s 
agent because he did not get the grain threshed and a 
market found for it. In pleasing contrast to the fore- 











going, I quote a few words uttered to me be another 
settler in the colony. He says, “I am well satisfied so 
far — I like the country and believe I will do well. 














(Churchbridge — 1909. Armason and Son (Hardware). 


But a man has got to work to get a start, and with 
‘work he can do well. He’s got to rough it at first.” 
This man had eighteen acres broken in 1888 and 
thirteen acres in crops. When I visited him a few days 
‘ago, he was threshing out his wheat with a flail, had 
plenty of hay for his cattle, and altogether was in 
comfortable circumstances.” 

Another article written by Henry Barneby in 
1889 in “The New Far West and the Old Far East” 
contains the following excerpts — “I visited a new 
settlement called Churchbridge, started a short time 
previously by the Church Colonization Society. At 
the time of my visit there was a population of some 
sixty or seventy people at Churchbridge; seventeen 
houses and a blacksmith shop were already built, and 
‘a church, school and general store were to be com- 
menced shortly. I did not fancy the colonists here 
were quite the sort of people to make good and 
successful settlers: they appear to have been drawn 
from the well-to-do class in England, rather than 
from the yeomen, farmer, or agricultural clases: and 
‘were generally too far advanced in years to make a 
fresh start in life under such different conditions 
from those of the old country. The houses already 
erected, are perched up on any little bit of rising 
ground, and the sites are well-chosen. The site for the 
future city was fixed upon, but if built on th ground 
selected, it will have the disadvantage of standing ina 
shallow hollow with the ground rising slightly on all 
sides. When I was there, however, the smithy was the 
sole representative of the projected city; or perhaps I 
should say it shared that honour with a large finger 
post erected close by, pointing eastwards, on which 
was painted “Barker Street’, but no street was 
there.” 


‘The First Village Records Of Churchbridge 
by Milton Whitmarsh 

It was with interest that I read the first available 
records of the minutes of the Village of Churct 
bridge. The first records available are dated Septem- 
ber 20, 1903. The meeting was held in the central 
Hotel. James Heasman became overseer of the Vil- 




















1909 —Loptson's General Store, Parkes Implements. (Note fuel barrels). 


lage, having received 8 votes: his opponent, A. 0. 
Berger, received S votes. At election times in those 
days, the ratepayers held a meeting and they voted on 
their overseer at this meeting. 

Tt was most interesting to note that the problems 
away back in 1903 were not that different to what the 
present council have to grapple with. Such things as 
‘weeds, dogs, cattle, unsightly buildings, fire protec~ 
tion, water supply were all problems that had to be 
dealt with 

In 1903 a decision was made to construct side- 
walks, however, some disagreement arose just where 
the sidewalk should be placed. Some thought it 
should be on private property; others thought it 
should be on village property. Such people as W. 
‘Adams and E. A. Lewarton insisted that the sidewalk 
be placed on village property and they won out. 

‘As mentioned previously, the overseer was elec 
ted by the people at the ratepayers meeting and he 
‘was in complete charge. The ratepayers met with the 
overseer and discussed their wishes and the overseer 
endeavored to carry out these wishes. 

‘The following isa list of people who attended the 
December 14th, 1903 ratepayers meeting: J. Heas- 
man, A. E. Lewarton, D. Moore, M. Martin, J. A. 
Parke, N. N. Wooley, Jas. Montgomery, N. Lan- 
gdon, N. Thorlakson, L. Bentley, B. D. Westman, 
H.T. Minbinnick and A. Loptson. 

‘At this meeting it was felt that the overseer had 
too much authority and a motion was introduced and 
passed that J. A. Parke and N. N. Wooley act as the 
overseer’s helpers. It is my understanding that they 
were not on council but acted more in an advisory 
capacity. 

The secretary-treasurer was the assessor of land 
and buildings in the village. In 1904, J. A. Parke was 
appointed village constable. 

The first council, as we know it today, started in 
1909, The overseer was J. Montgomery and coun- 
cillors, A. E. Lewarton and G. J. Garbe. The meeting 
was held in Garbe’s office 

‘J. Heasman moved from overseer to Secretary- 
‘Treasurer ata salary of $30.00 per year. Iti interest- 

















‘Churchbridge — 1909. 8. D. Westman General Store, Empire Hotel, Real Estate Ofice (Johnson), Central Hotel (Klossen), across. 
the staat east Lewarton P.O. and General Stowe, Garbe Hardware and Harness, Ed Byears Implements, Canada and Minnesota 
Land Co. Bldg. Lewarton’s Lumber Yard. Streets all decked out for the Sportsday with ct trees brought in and planted along main 


street and the Langenburg Band playing, 


ing to note that the total taxes collected in 1909 were 
$311.07. The total receipts were $804.35 and the 
total expenditures were 722.66. In 1909 the mill rate 
was 3 mills. In 1909 my father, Walter Whitmarsh, 
was the village auditor. 

A new council took over in 1910. J. Montgomery 
was the overseer and councillors were A. Armason 
and W. B. Adams, G. A. Amason was the secretary- 
Treasurer of the village at a fee of $30.00 per year. In 
1910 the penalty on arrear of taxes were 8%. 

In 1910 a bylaw was put in place making it illegal 
for horses to stand on the street for more than one 
hour. The penalty was that the horses would be sta 
bled and the owner must pay the expenses of the 


. mein 





stable. They had cow trouble too, Charlie Hall was 
paid $25.00 for the loss of his cow in the village well. 

‘The council members of those days were an hon- 
est group. They held a meeting on November 29th, 
1910 and a notation was made in the minute book, 

“NOT A THING DONE”. Now that’s honesty. 

In 1911, G. J. Garbe became overseer. A. 
Livingstone was constable and health inspector. Sal- 
ary was $5.00 per month. The secretary-treasurer 
‘was instructed to purchase a pair of handcuffs for the 
Village. On January 23rd, 1911, the village bank 


account was moved to the Bank of Toronto at Church- 
bridge. W. B. Adams was the new secretary-treasurer 
in May, 1911 
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Drawing of town prior to 1920. 





Town in oeneesl 

















Map of town lots. 


In May, 1911, Robinson and Bowser was given @ 
contract for a cement sidewalk at 22 cents per square 
foot and 26 cents per square foot for each crossing. 
Their bill amounted to $478.80. The 1911 tax levy 
was 4 mills 

In January 1912, Chas Hall became Secretary- 
Treasurer, in May 1912 the village ordered a double 
45 gallon cylinder chemical fire engine at a cost of 
$625.00. Such an expenditure boosted the mill rate 
to 5 mills. More sidewalks were built by Daniels of 
Bredenbury. A. T. Penwarden became secretary- 
treasurer in 1912, his salary being $40.00 per year, 

1913 was abig year for the village. They tendered 
a banquet for the council of the R.M. of Church- 
bridge No. 211 as well as prominent people in the 
community. The members of the R.M. council were 
J. Einarson, J. G. Haas, T. Suechsloff, S. Loptson, 
Ph. Popp Jr. O. Lilinsky and Chas, Dillin, Other 
people there besides the village council were: James 
Johnson, John Amason, J. Mitchell, John Riglin. H. 
Karstad, Ed Bentdahl, T. W. Heinrich, Robert 
Fraser, O. Jenson, Jas. Montogomery. 

In 1914 the village made a $25.00 grant to the 
Churchbridge Brass Band, 

In 1916 the overseer was A. E. Lewarton and 
councillors A. mason and G. J. Garbe. The speed 
Jimit was set at 10 MPH in the village for autos. Signs 
‘were posted at the cemetery comer, the creamery 
comer and the J. Heasman comer 

The flu epidemic of 1918 caused the council to 
ban all meetings and gatherings over six people 














Medical man and farmers were allowed into the vil- 
lage. Those leaving the village for other districts 
‘were not allowed to return until the ban was lifted. 

In 1919, V. A. Cline was the overseer: councillors 
A. E. Lewarton and A. Amason. Medical Health 
Officer was Dr. G. W. Sahlmark. The mill rate was 7 
mills 

Leslie Keene took over as Secretary-Treasurer in 
December 1922: Dr. MacKenzie was Health Officer 
in 1923. V. A. Cline was overseer in 1923 and the 
councillors were D. B. Farquharson and A. Amason 
A. Kromrey took over the dray business in 1923 from 
H. H. Oliver. 

Bert Colley was village police in 1925. FJ. 
Seamer replaced A. Arnason on the council. There is 
record of F. R. Hemphill owning property in town in 
1925. In 1926 we see such names as J. R. Welk being 
in business as well as Gerber Brothers, although T 
understand they were here earlier. 

In 1930 a delegation went to Regina to see if they 
could persuade the provincial government to make 
highway No. 14 an all weather road. 

In November 1930 the village entered into a con- 
tract with Sask. Power for power for the village. The 
first street light bill was paid on April 7th, 1931 
There were 8 street lights in service at that time. 

1932 and 1933 were bad. financial years. The 
village requested the Power Corporation to shut off 
the street lights during the summer to save money for 
the village 

In those years the village was responsible for the 


granting of relief. There is one instance where the 
Village granted relief forone month for the amount of 
{$8.00 and the recipient was requested to work for the 
Village in return for the money, his time being valued 
at IS cents per hour. Leslie Keene’s last meeting was 
May 2nd, 1938. Terry Hocking took over in August 
1938. 

Some of the problems that the early day council 
had to deal with were rather amusing and perhaps we 
may fee! they were rather insignificant. However, the 
problems were real, serious, time-consuming and 





(Churchbridge — 1909, looking south. L to R—Brooke Adams 
‘Store (now C- U. site), possibly J. Thorvardson General Store, 
LLewartons General Store and across the street the CPR Sta 
tion House and Freight Shed (W. Whitmarsh — agent) 


took much effort to solve. Just the fact that they were 
short of water was a major problem. Keeping the 
water well pumps operating took a lot of time. Such 
things as the cribbing having to be replaced took a 
reat deal of their time to see that the work was done. 
They had trouble with cattle roaming the streets and 
causing problems. The problem of getting the co: 
operation of people to install proper chimneys on 
their houses and places of business was another big 
item. Drainage was a major problem. The granting of 
relief and getting people into hospitals was another 
big problem for the council of those days. 

Let us give credit where credit is due. They did 
the best they could with the circumstances they found 
themselves in. They faced up to their responsibility 
very well. Because of their efforts, we can enjoy this 
lovely town and can proudly call it “HOME” 

The village became a town in 1964, The present 
council are as follows: Mayor Gil Boyle: Coun- 
cillors. Chas, Thiele, Joe Depape, John Choptuik, 
Charlie MeNeil, Ewald Itterman and Ronald Put- 
tand 

Much has been done by this council as well as 
former councils. We have an excellent supply of 
good water and most of our streets are hard surfaced. 
We have good fire protection. We enjoy the benefits 
of natural gas for the heating of our homes. We have a 
resident doctor: we enjoy a high school and the bene- 




















fits of a good library. No doubt many of these things 
were just dreams for the early councils. How very 
lucky we are to be able to enjoy these many advan 
tages. 


‘The Town of Churchbridge 
(Water, Sewer and Gas Installation) 
by M. Wowk 

The Village of Churchbridge was incorporated in 
1903 with James Heasman as the overseer. He was 
solely responsible for the affairs of the village. There 
‘was no council, but M. Thorlakson and A. O. Berger, 
both hotel-keepers, were trustees, which meant that 
they made themselves responsible for the honesty 
and integrity of the overseer in his financial duties. 
When the Village Act was changed in 1908, the first 
council was elected — James Montgomery, 
buyer was elected overseer, A. B. Lewarton and G 
Garbe councillors, and James Heasman was appoint- 
ed secretary-treasurer, 

‘The growth and progress of the village was slow 
‘even through a section of land, section 17, was incor- 
Porated into the village limits. When the writer took 
over the position as secretary-treasurer ofthe village 
in 1951, there were only some 235 people residing 
scattered through the village, without any zoning or 
order, in non-modern homes. 

The village water supply was a well, located 
about one mile west along the No. 14 highway, and 
almost every dwelling had a concrete cistern for 
holding water, both drinking and rain water for every 
day use. Drinking water was hauled in by a 400 
gallon tank from the village well and everyone, ex- 
cept those that hauled their own supply daily, had 
stale drinking water constantly. The water supply was 
not dependable and would usually run out during the 
‘winter due to various reasons 

In 1958 The International Mineral and Chemical 
Company commenced sinking a shaft to the potash 
deposits. the site being some 12 miles south of the 
village, During the early stages of development this 
had very little impact upon the growth and develop- 
‘ment of the village, since mostly local rural people 
‘were employed in construction and shaft sinking, 
and also because the Potash Company had designated 
and established Esterhazy to be the headquarters. 
Very little interest was shown in new settlement and 
home building in the village of Churchbridge. 

During the autumn of 1961 the unemployment 
rate in the Province of Sask. was running high and to 
counteract this, the provincial government instituted 
4 plan to provide winter employment. The secretary 
of the Village, M. J. Wowk was prompt to bring this 
program to the attention of the council. Was it not 
practical and good economics to use the funds avail 
































able under this program to find and develop an ade- 
quate supply of water for the village? It would cost 
the village only 25% of the total cost of labour for the 
project. 

‘The council approved this project and a con- 
tractor was hired to drill test holes in various lo- 
calities. A site finally decided upon was the ESYs of 
Se. 18-22-32-1 about ¥4 of a mile south-west from the 
village. The developed well was tested to provide 35 
g.p.m. of water. The quality of water was excellent 
and the supply seemed adequate 

Early in 1962, the secretary again brought the 
subject of water supply of the village to council, 
suggesting that since almost everyone had to haul 
‘water and drink stale water for two to three months, 
“Would it not be practical and a sensible move to 
pipe this water into the village and everyone would 
have adequate fresh water at all times?” One of the 
councillors at this meeting was shocked by this sug- 
gestion, saying, “Are you crazy in suggesting such a 
foolish idea? Who is going to pay for it?”. The 
secretary answered, “No, I am really sincere about 
it”, The other two members of the council agreed 
that it was worth looking into. 

A meeting was arranged with an engineering firm 
to make arrangements for plans and cost estimates, 
with the overseer A. F. Kaeding and the secretary 
having three meetings at Regina in the same day, one 
with the engineering firm, one with the Local Gov- 
emment Board to seek their approval of the plan and 
‘one with The Sask. Assessment Commission, The 
assessment of the village at the time was too low to 
allow the installation of water and sewer at the same 
time, and upon convincing the Director of Assess 
ments that both sewer and water was urgent in the 
development and growth of the village, he approved 
an order to increase the assessment of all fots in the 

lage by 75%. then the assessment would be high 
enough for full sewer and water installation. Every- 
thing was arranged to make this major project poss 
ble, however, the people of the village had to be 
convinced. Meetings were held and plebiscite for 
approval of the burgesses was called. The only way 
that The Local Government Board would approve the 
project was on condition that the vote in favour would 
carry by at least 67% and the secretary collect $25.00 
deposits from at least 65% of the resident people. 
Altera great deal of campaigning by the overseer, the 
secretary and the engineers, a vote was held with 
over 74% of the burgesses approving. The deposits 
were collected and the project was ready to get under 
way and construction began in July. One more hurdle 
had to be overcome. The village had no storage 
facilities, for water pumped from the well into the 
village and from where it would be distributed into 



































homes. Arrangements were made with the Co-op. 
Curling Rink Association who had a large concrete 
water storage cistern under the lobby of the rink. This 
seemed to be a fair temporary solution, since the 
village funds were taxed to the limit to provide water 
and sewer lines. A pressure tank for holding water 
under pressure and a compressor were installed in the 
arena lobby. Work progressed rapidly and by fall of 
1962 all was in readiness to turn on the water, 

‘The Sask. Power Corporation was running a natu- 
gas line to the I.M.C. potash mine, and the 
llages and towns along the route were urged to 
convert to natural gas heating. Again the survey had 
to be made of the residents with almost 90% approv- 
ing the conversion. The people of the village were 
highly pleased, since all the inconvenience of torn up 
streets and lanes would all be completed in one 
‘operation and clean-up completed in one year, 1962. 

‘The Official Opening for sewer and water and 
natural gas installations was held on November Sth, 
1962. It was a gala occasion and everyone was most 
happy: now we have all the conveniences of the city 
dwellers. The installation of these facilities provided 
the necessary impetus to the growth of the village 
which was to become a town within the next two 
years. New homes were built as fast as contractors 
‘were able to put them up. Under the old survey, lots 
‘were only 50 feet wide, which were too small to build 
a regular home on. Two or more lots were purchased 
by new home builders, with the result that new land 
to be developed and surveyed into lots 
‘The land owners had little experience with land 
development and surveys. Again the secretary of the 
village took the initiative, purchased land, had such 
surveyed into larger lots, had sewer and water in- 
stalled and turned this over to the town. 

Shorly after the official opening of the sewer and 
water system and particularly during Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day of 1962, possibly because the 
inexperienced technician employed to look after the 
system, and possibly because the system was poorly 

ssembled, the water stopped running from house- 
hold taps. The technician, Claude Heinrich and the 
Secretary spent Christmas eve and Christmas day 
sitting in the curling rink running the controls man: 
ually for three days to make sure that the residents 
had their water supply during the holidays. Again it 
was then decided that this kind of system of distribu- 
tion and the volume of water that the well could 
produce were both sadly inadequate 

In 1964 the council decided to locate a more 
ample water supply and to construct a water treat- 
‘ment and storage plant. A new well at a new site was 
located and tested to produce 250 g.p.m. and was 
developed on SW!4 12-22-33-1 some one and a half 

















CChurchoridge Main Street, about 1946. L to R — Dressler Bros. Store, Gerber house, Tuma’s Grocery Store — Fred Basken 
Confection and Poo'room, Egg-candling Station, Olson Store and Machinery, Werschlers Liquor Outlet. Looking north is 


Clarence Heinrich Grocery Store. 


miles from the original well. A plant to provide 
underground water storage for 65,000 gallons with 
three large sand filtration tanks, to filter iron and 
other minerals from the water with three pumps — 
one of them a natural gas engine driven pump were 
installed to provide a constant distribution of water to 
the town. A fire hall was added to the treatment plant, 
to house the fire truck purchased by the Town and the 
R.M. of Churchbridge #211 

This system worked very satisfactorily, however, 
the town experienced an unanticipated growth. New 

idents moved in, new homes were built. From the 
humble beginnings of 250 people in 1962, the town 
grew to population of over 600, so in March of 1964 
the village of Churchbridge incorporated into a Town 
with Mayor Alvin F. Kaeding and councillors Garnet 
Stewart, Baldur M. Olson, Cliff Obre and Robert 
Kerr having the honour of being the first members of 
the Town of Churchbridge, M. J. Wowk continued as 
the Town administrator. The growth continued to be 
significant from 1962 to 1968, so much so, that the 
work load of the Town administrator was more than 
he could handle, who also held the position of Sec 
Treas. of the Rural Municipality. Inthe fall of 1964 he 
convinced A. F. Kaeding to take up training with him 
at his office for a Town Administrator, and which he 
did so well that he took over the position of the Town 
‘Administrator in the summer of 1965. 

In 1977 the Town council felt it was both prudent 
and necessary to establish another water supply by 
developing another town well capable of producing 
225 g.p.m. and also to enlarge the existing sew. 
lagoon from a five acre site to some eighteen acres, 
and capable to provide for a population of 2,500 to 
3,000. The town is now experiencing another surge 
of home construction 

The outlook for the town is most optimistic, 
With the advent of additional expansion of potash 
developments and possibly another mine in the area 
and the strong economic stability of the Province of 
Saskatchewan, Churchbridge will continue to grow 
and prosper. 

















Churchbridge Today 
by Milton Whitmarsh 
HAVE THERE BEEN MANY CHANGES 
THE YEARS”? 
THERE CERTAINLY HAVE!!! In fact we have evi- 
dence of a traveller coming into town from the north 
on number 8 highway and asking where is the Town 
of Churchbridge? He apparently knew Churchbridge 
twenty years ago and just couldn't get his bearings in 
the new surroundings. 
My brother, Elmer, who used to spend most of his 
summers with his grandmother in Churchbridge, 
when he was a young fellow, was visiting at our place 
from Vancouver, went a few blocks away from our 
place to visit. When it came time for hint to return to 
hhe was unable to find his way back. Elmer 
s never thought T would live to see the day 
when I would get lost in Churchbridge.” 

For you good people who can recall the well atthe 
old stone barn on main street, where most everyone 
watered their cattle, T can assure you, that is all 
changed. Now we have modern buildings, paved 
streets and the cattle are watering elsewhere. Much 
credit must be given to the community leaders for the 
great clean-up they made, not only in livestock but 
also the farm machinery that was scattered all over 
town. Somewhere along the line, they were able to 
instill in the minds of the people that it was time for a 
change, and everyone co-operated, and we have 
lovelytreed streets with fine looking buildings, and 
well kept yards and fences. 

I believe Churchbridge had some of the worst 
streets in the province. I can recall leaving my car 
outside of town and walking in. The frost boils in the 
spring were terrible and it was doubtful if you would 
get through. All that has changed. The streets and 
drainage are excellent 

‘The present population is about 1000. Prospects 
are good for an increase. We have a resident doctor, a 
drugstore and most of the essential services that a 
‘community this size requires 

‘Churches stil play a major rote in community tife 
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(Churchbridge from the air — 1958, 


here, and they are well attended and a credit to this 
community 

Recreation is BIG in Churchbridge. The Garbe 
farm has been developed into a lovely sports ground 
and park area. We have a skating arena, and a 3 sheet 
curling rink, Most important, we are blessed with 
interested people to keep recreation going strongly 
the year around. 

We have lovely schools, teaching up to and in- 
cluding grade 12. Our library is nice and used exten- 
sively. Lots of opportunity for being involved in 
music and the arts. 

‘Our senior citizens have their own clubroom and 
itis abeehive of activity. The province has developed 
provincial campground on a 40 acre plot previously 
‘owned by the Garbe family. It is nicely treed and 
facilities are being added each year. It isa very lovely 
development 

With all the growth, Churchbridge has never lost 
their good community spirit. The Agriculture So- 
ciety is still a major organization inthe district. Their 
fall fairs, horse show and horticultural shows are well 
supported and the participation is good. Much credit 
is due to the original families who took an interest in 
these programs at their start. Such families as Put 
lands, Kaedings. Swansons, Boreens, Garbes, Bas- 

















CChurchoridge Skating Arena, 1980. 





CChurchoridge Cuting Pink, 1980, 





Evergreen Senior Citizen's Club, Churchbridge 1980, 


ens and others have always taken a leading part in 
these activities. They have kept the community spirit 
slowing brightly 

We like to think this little spot on the road, 
Churchbridge, is about as good a place to live as 
there is in the world. With our good water, natural gas 
and power along with the many other good things this 
‘community has to offer, we feel that we are enjoying a 
high standard of living 

‘The spirit of co-operation which was soevident in 
the early years, is very much part of this community 
today. How very fortunate we are to have the oppor- 
tunity of living here and enjoying the many good 
things this community has to offer. 





Churchbridge School District #124 


(from records by Ruth Swanson and F. Garbe) 

From the N.W.T. Gazette, May 26, 1888 we find 
that the first school meeting at Churchbridge was 
held at the home of William A. Pierce on April 27, 
1888. At this meeting the trustees elected were Iso 
dore Basken, Thomas Dobson, and the Rev. James 
W. Gregory. The Anglican colonists erected a build- 
in 1887, which was used as a church and also as a 
school for some years 

In a letter written by H. Bateman, an original 
colonist at Churchbridge, we read that “a combined 
church-school was built at Churchbridge in 1888. 
‘The church part of the building was a “Chancel” 
with large doors that closed it off during the week and 
the large part was used for a school. The first teacher 
was Miss Oliver from near Wolseley, N.W.T. 

“There was no village there at that time, but a few 
English families settled there in 1887. The church- 
school building was later moved to Perley. A few 
clergymen I remember were — Mr. Gregory, Mr, 
Christmas, and Mr. Teitelbaum.” 

In the Saskatchewan Archives is a letter dated 
Nov. 26, 1900 from Lewarton, Adams and Rotham to 
the Dept. of Education to request the re-opening of 
the Churchbridge School after being closed four 
years during which time the building had been 
moved away. 

On Jan. 31, 1902, the Dept. of Education con- 
tacted W. H. Minhinnick to call a special meeting to 
clect three trustees. Those elected were James Heas- 
man, A. E, Lewarton and J. W. Parke as chairman. It 
appears as though a school was built that summer 
(which later became the Peace Lutheran Church) 
south of the railway tracks. 

‘About that time many new immigrants came into 
the district, including a large group of Americans. 
‘These Americans were fairly well-to-do and when 
they found that there was school for only six weeks in 

















the summer, they offered their land for sale and 
resolved to follow friends who had filed homesteads 
at Lacombe, Alta 

‘The school trustees called a meeting and prom- 
ised these settlers that if they would stay, they would 
be guaranteed a six-month school term in operation 
within one year and a ten-month school term as soon 
as the much-talked about Province of Saskatchewan 
‘would be formed. 

Shortly thereafter the leader of the American 
group, Louis Kromrey, was put on the school board 
with W. H. Adams and James Heasman, On May I, 
1903, Miss Sadie Hunt as teacher, opened the first 
six-month school term with the following pupils en- 
rolled 
Emily Gwillam 






Harriet Lowe 


George Kromrey Helen Mitchell 
David Westman Beatrice Gwillam 
Herbert Garbe Ida Langdon 
Fred Lowe Hilda Basken 
Fred Basken Walter Lowe 
Jane Moore Fred Garbe 

Elsa Garbe Phoebe Oliver 
Willie Paget Willie Berger 
Miranda Wooley Natt Wooley 
Bertha Collina Laura Lowe 
Annie Lowe Ed, Paget 

Gladys Mitchell Ethel Lowe 

Harry Paget Olive Berger 
Daniel Westman Daisy Basken 
Freda Kromrey Pearl Lowe 

Chas. Gwillam Gustav Garbe 
Herbert Oliver Frank Oliver 
David Berger Bertha Lowe 
Velnoe Fuhrman Verna Wooley 


‘Not until January, 1905 was a vote taken on a ten- 
month school-term. During that meeting, nine voted 
in favor and seven against, so steps were taken to put 














in a longer school-term. That meant changes in fi- 
nancing, as much mote money was required to oper- 
ate the school. Discontent arose among the 
ratepayers and J. J, Basken replaced J. Heasman on 
the board and became the secretary-treasurer. In 
those days the secretary-treasurer had to be highly 
bonded. In May, the school board appointed an as- 
sessor to assess all the land, and livestock in the 
proposed school distict, 

In 1906 a five-mill rate was set which raised the 
taxes on some quarter sections from eight to fourteen 
dollars — a far cry from the two dollars per quarter 
that they had been paying. As many of the setters in 
the area were bachelors, a special meeting was called 
in January, 1906 to oppose the ten-month school 
term: however the ten-month term began in Febru 
1907 with Mr. H. Trip as teacher. 

There was still a great deal of opposition and a 
new board was formed in 1907 with A. E. Lewarton, 
G. 4. Garbe and J. J. Basken. It was learned that year, 
too, that the school had been built on the wrong side 
of the survey stakes, which left the school building 








CChurchbridge School Pupits — 1909. 





‘on the centre of Wickes Ave. An agreement was 
made with the village to rent for $1.00, this portion of 
Wickes Ave. foran undetermined number of years. A 
stable 14 x 22 was built at the school in 1907. 

Aninteresting note in the register of 1906 was that 
in August of that year, fire occurred in the school 
room on three different days, and one day the long 
stove-pipes fell down, Whooping cough, measles 
and home duties kept many pupils out of schoo! that 
summer. In 1910, Grades one to six were taught 

In 1911 it was decided that the school house was 
not to be used for any activities other than school 
except church services and Sunday School services 
on payment of a nominal fee (25¢ each time) used to 
cover cost of fuel and That year the board 
borrowed money from the Bank of Toronto in 
Churchbridge. Grades taught were from one to eight. 
Secretary-treasurer was G. A. Amason at $30.00 a 
year. 

In 1914, A. E, Lewarton as chairman, G. J. Garbe 
and G. Ellingboe as secretary-teasurer, all with large 
growing families, were determined that every stu- 

















dent in the district that desired to do so. could get 
sufficient instruction locally. to enable them to go 
directly to Normal for teacher training. In Marcl 
1914 meeting was held to lay plans for the building 
of anew school. Itis interesting to note that Inspector 
Anderson, who in 1931 became Premier of 
Saskatchewan, gave a lengthy address on consolida- 
tion to the five school boards present — Churct 
bridge. Logberg. Thingvalla, Berensina and 
Liscard. In July, 1914 at a meeting of thirty-six 
ratepayers, a vote was taken on the site for the new 
school. The site favored was at that time the centre of 
‘a wheat field, of which three acres were purchased 
from Christian Dressler. in the northwest part of the 
‘onstruction of the school began almost imme- 
diately, but the old school was not closed until June, 
1915, with Mrs. King teaching the high school grades 
there and Miss Maggie Foster teaching the Junior 
grades in the hall. Construction of the school was 
held up by the call to arms. the architect not complet- 
ing his work, and the contractor not being able to 
carry on. Mr. A. Lewarton was hired to supervise the 
completion of the two-room brick school. Harry 
Ellinboe was the first janitor of the new school. 

In June, 1916, the old school was sold and title 
transferred to Peace Lutheran Church (Friedens Ge- 
meinde). Albert Boden as church secretary. and A. 
E. Lewarton as school chairman handled negotia- 
tions, the offer being $250 for the school and land 

It was agreed to borrow $8.000 by way of deben- 
ture to build the two-room brick school — 20 years at 
74. The tender of James and Nicol for building the 
brick school was accepted at $8,090. The site of 2 4s 
acres was purchased for $300. 

‘Twenty-four school board meetings were held in 
1914, making it one of the busiest years on record. It 
‘was decided that the large school bell be rung for one 
minute by the caretaker fifteen minutes before 
school, as well as at starting time. Many residents sat 
in the court of revision in dispute over too high 
assessment on their property. because of the building 
of the new school 

Rev. F. Catton and Rev. G. Guttormson were to 
be allowed one half hour each week for purpose of 
religion instruction. No dances. concerts or bazaars 
‘were to be allowed in the school. 

In 1919 the school was closed in December be- 
cause of the rampant Spanish Flu. The total school 
budget that year came to $5300 including teachers 
salaries of $2300, janitor for $350 and fuel amount- 
ing to $390. Mrs. Hemphill donated $50 to aid in the 
purchase of a piano for the school. 

In 1923 L. Kromrey. Hemphill and Cline were on 
the school board. Secretary-Treasurer was L. Keene 
































Petitions were sent to board for resignation of princi- 
pal: another petition was sent in to retain services of 
principal. resulted in the whole board resigning. 

There were many nominations to the board. with G. 

J. Garbe. M. Henrikson and C. Hall elected. The 
Community Club offered to pay half the cost of 
basketball and other sports equipment. Ratepayers 
requested a reduction in the levy but with more 
accommodation needed in the near future, no reduc- 
tions was granted. An addition was built to the stable 
and new lean-to toilets were erected. In the fall con- 

troversy in retaining the principal was still running 
high. In February and March of 1925 there were 
thirty-six cases of measles and sixteen cases of bron- 
chitis in the lower rooms. resulting in the rooms 
being closed for a week for fumigation 

in 1926 a two-room addition was built onto the 
brick school (upper and lower) with a cistern in the 
basement. at the contract price of $6738. and a third 
classroom was opened. 

In 1929 dissatisfaction with the principal arose, 
He was asked to resign but refused. A board member 
resigned. the principal was dismissed and another 
hired. Then another group petitioned to reinstate the 
former principal. but the request was not upheld by 
the board. They found it difficult to please everyone! 

In 1930, Henrikson. Mehls and F. Garbe were on 
the school board with M. Garber as secretary-trea- 
surer. The tax-rate was 10 mills. The new room up- 
stairs was completed and rented to the York Masonic 
at $5 per meeting. Teachers’ salaries were 
«das finances became tight. 

In 1924. Mehls. Garbe and C. Tuma were on the 
school board with E. R, Kaeding as secretary-trea- 
surer. That fall grade twelve was taught for the first 
time. The tax-rate was six mills. two years later it was 
seventeen 

In 1945, a 16 mm movie projector was ordered 
through the school at $300 to be paid by the Hall 
Committee plus a school grant of $300. The Hall 


























Inside Elementary Room-Brick School — Teacher — Molly 
‘Addison — 1948, 














CChurchbridge School Pupils — 1937. Back — St, Sveinbjomson. Al Fraser, Rob Schultz, Ted Freysteinson, Byron Johnson, Joo 
Rothberg, Les Snyder, Ingi Sveinbjomson, Wm. Skaalerud, Frank Welk, Rich Keens, J. Welk, Don Everett, P. Lowenberger, Walt 
‘Schulte, “Boone” Philips, Lawr Helrvich 3rd row —Miss Mann, Miss M, Olson, Sy Becker, ila Eyeston, Ol Everett, Ruth Brenner, 
ida McConnell, Roall Grube, Marg Oliver, Imo Jenson, Em Leishner, Fio Mehis, Opal Welk, Els Snyder, Veg Bentdahi, Sel Paget, 
‘Marg Mintram, Marg Sigurdson. Ev Sigurdson, Aud Bentdahi. Eth Bembridge, Ev Mitchell, Char Debnam, Mr. R. McLean, 2nd row 
— Ruchberger, Chas. Allan, Reinhold and Wald Frit. T. Philips, Th Bjamason, Kathleen Sigurdson, Myrt Everett, Phyl Jenson, 
Hazel Sigurdson, Jan Kaeding, Bet Boren, Mary Kusnick. Joy McLean, Gord Rathburg, Giad Yanke, Els Becker, Lois Eyestone, 
Erika Bjamason, Flo Brenner, Ern Becker. Peg Bembridge, Dot Davis, Don Boreen, Ruth Hicks, Ved Paget, Herb Fraser, Marj 
Brenner, Vald Becker, H. Paget, Gord Eyestone, Kris Sveinbjornson, Mar] Wright, Curt Boreen, Gert Debnam, Rag Kaeding, Lois 
‘Basken, Ches Basken, Dale Boreen, Ein Johnson. Front — Ted Philips, Les Eyesione, Hen Jenson, Ray Boreen, Herb Bjamason, 
«Jack Basken, Rob Fraser, Scot Boreen, How Keane, Alb Paget, Ot Le'schner, FI Debnam, Leo Johnson, Roy Davis, Mil Page, Len 
Paget, Jul Gerber, Cif Heinrich, Stan Bembndge, Al Welk, Don Eyestone, Herb Sigurdson, 





In 1952, one hundred and ten pupils were attend: 
ing Churchbridge School and liability Insurance was 
applied for. Churchbridge was brought into the York- 
ton Larger School Unit that year. A teacherage was 
purchased by the Larger Unit using $2500 of Church- 
bridge Surplus funds at the time of joining. It was not 
until 1953 that application was made to open the 
fourth classroom. In 1954 the Larger Unit was re- 
quested to wire the school for electricity before the 
end of the year. Stands for thirty bikes were also 
requested that year. 








James Montgomery was elected as the sub-unit 
trustee for the district. He served from 1954-58. In 
1954 the local board was Chairman, B. M. Olson; 
CChurchbridge High School — 1987, Teacher — Cif Josephson. Secretary-treasurer, M. Wowk, Phill Daum. In the 

spring of 1954 John Eyjolfson was hired to convey 
Grade eleven and twelve students to Langenburg, as 





Committee operated the projector for general show- there was a larger enrollment and no high school 
ing at the Hall, with one educational film per month. _teacher available for Churchbridge. This arrangment 
In 1950 it was decided to dispose of the projector to _continued into the new year when delegations were 


the Hall Assoc sent to the Yorkton Larger School Unit and many 





‘Some antics at Schoo! Intation Day — 1956, Churchbridge. 


meetings were held locally. protesting the move by 
the unit to take Churchbridge High School out of the 
town permanently. 

A fifth classroom was opened in 1958 in the Hall 
Dining Room. With the hiring of Wm. Hlady in Aug. 
1955 grades 11 and 12 were again reinstated at 
Churchbridge. Albert Olm became our sub-unit 
trustee from 1958-67. during these trying years of 
rising enrollment and shortage of classrooms. The 
Unit was prepared. in 1959, to move in old schools 

In the spring a delegation again met with the 
Large Unit Board requesting two more classrooms, 
as classrooms were overcrowded. An old country 
school was brought in as an additional classroom and 
the staff increased to six teachers in 1960. Chairman 
that year was Cliff Swanson, secretary-treasurer 
Mike Wowk and trustees FC. Wussow and Paul 
Scholz elected to fill P. Daum’s vacaney that fall. A 
ratepayer’s meeting was called in Sept. 1960 as par- 
ents were alarmed at twenty beginners and seventeen 
grade two students in one classroom. where a teacher 
without teaching experience and little classroom 
knowledge was trying to cope. The Unit was re- 
quested for a “helping teacher” for Room I for at 
Jeast two weeks and as the situation did not improve 
satisfactorily such a request was again made in April 
the following year 

With secretary Carl Howie. and the same school 
board. in 1961. saw a need for three new classrooms 
and the desire to close the Hall classrooms as unsani 
tary and unsatisfactory. Logberg and Pennock 
School districts requested representation on the 
Churchbridge school board in the persons of Bert 

and A. Yanke. Enrolment expected for fall of 
1961 was 251. Martin Dressler represented Dressler 
School district and E. Leonhardt Liscard district in 
1961. A new Elementary school was built in 1961. As 
Beresina and Thingvaila schools were expected to 
close in 1962, the expected enrollment in Church- 
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bridge would reach 288 and the Unit was requested 
for two additional classrooms. Students were now 
being bussed into Churchbridge from outlying 
school districts. Another classroom was opened in 
1962. 

With the opening of the Potash mine in the area, 
the school and the public were invited to the K-day 
Celebrations at the minesite on Sept. 20, 1962. 

In 1963, the janitor Ardy Olm cared for nine 
classrooms and had four buildings to service. The 
Unit Board was requested to install water and sewer 
into the school. as it became available to the town in 
1962. P. Wirth represented Thingvalla district on the 
school board. 

Many special meetings of ratepayers. town coun- 
cil. parents and the local school board were held 
during the year. with the Larger School Unit Board, 
requesting additional classrooms. Delegations were 
sent to the Dept. of Education of Regina, still the Unit 
refused to build giving the following reasons: Fi 
nance, centralization of highschools and previous 
commitment to build elsewhere. They did offer to 
move in another country school for a classroom! 

George Garbe. son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Garbe. 
won the first IMC four-year University Scholarship 
of $2400 upon graduation in 1963. which launched 
his medical career. 

In August. 1963 a special meeting was called due 
to exceptionally high registration and shortage of 
teachers. The Yorkton School Unit building plans for 
the following year showed classrooms for four cen- 
tres including nine rooms for Langenburg. and 
nothing for Churchbridge! It was shown that Church- 
bridge had the highest enrollment in the Unit and the 
poorest facilities. A delegation again went to Regina, 
tnd Dept. of Education than launched an investiga- 


























George Garbe receiving the first IMC scholarship — 1963, 
from Stan Willams, 








tion and sent recommendations to the Unit Board 
After over twenty meetings were held throughout the 
year. and much time spent by local board members 
and other local officials. the Unit board finally dis- 
‘cussed plans to build at Churchbridge. It then seemed 
thatthe fight to keep Churchbridge High School from 
being wiped out. ended in victory. for atime at least 
Another old school was moved in for a temporary 
classroom 

In1964 the Potashville School Unit was formed 
and the Churchbridge district was transferred from 
Yorkton to Potashville Unit. After all the frustrating 
meetings with the Yorkton Unit Board. Yorkton did 
‘not have to go through with plans to build at Church- 
bridge. 

1964 ended with five extra teachers hired, four 
new classrooms and a modern lab built by Potashville 

Jnit and they bought six acres of land for playground 
since enrollment had increased from 158 to 346 in the 
past five years. A small strip of property one hundred 
and thirty feet wide. on the south of the school 
grounds, was sold to the Kinsmen Club for the site of 
anew Arena. 

In 1965 four more rooms and six more teachers 
were requested of the Unit. Two classrooms were 
opened in the new Arena upstairs. and a mobi 
classroom was brought in. In 1966 enrollment was 
415 with seventeen teachers in classrooms divided in 
seven buildings. including the Arena and community 
hall. Churchbridge Board in 1966 was chairman Cliff 
‘Swanson, Vice-chairman Fred Sopher and secretary- 
treasurer Carl Howie, P. Scholz. R. Daum, with B. 
Weick. E. Leonhardt. H. Schraeder.Mrs. P. Boren, 
D. Knot, J. Griffin, W. Schutz and A. Stauch, repre- 
senting Pennock. Liseard, Dressler, Thingvalla, 
Kensington, Logberg. Rothbury and Dovedale coun- 
try school districts, Kindergarten was introduced in 
the 1966 school term, for the first time. Two more 
classrooms were put into the rink (downstairs) until 
the new 17-room highschool would be ready for use. 

Mrs. Howie presented to the board a plan where- 
by instruments could be purchased fora school band. 
At the end of 1966, the Unit became involved in the 
process of forming school bands in the Unit, the 
hiring of a Band Instructor and the purchasing of a 
few large band instruments. The top floor of the new 
school was ready for use in Dec. 1966. 

‘The school band program got underway in 1967, 
with fifteen local students getting instruction once or 
twice a week, and when the New School was com- 
pleted, one old cottage school was used for band 
instruction, The Official Opening of the new school 
took place on Mar. 10, 1967. A fire on Aug 2, 1967 
destroyed the old foursoom brick school built in 
1915, and an immediate request went to the unit to 























add ten rooms and an auditorium to the High School 
That year the High School and Elementary School 
were given separate principalship. 

In 1969 Gamet Stewart became the new sub-unit 
trustee until 1970. Four classrooms and a team-teach- 
ing room were added to the Elementary School. 

The school staff discontinued their voluntary ser 
vvices on May 1. so parents and others had to provide 
supervision over the noon hour. Graduation exercises 
without the staff. was a distinct possibility so other 
plans were being made: however. the teachers re- 
tured to give at least partial voluntary services 
shortly before graduation 

In 1971 principal Lambie sus «Fall Gradu- 
ation which would be more meaningful after the 
marks were received and the students passed. This 
brought about considerable controversy. especially 
towards spring when graduation exercise had always 
been held previously. Fifty-nine grade one students 
were expected in the fall term. 

Special meetings were held and a delegation sent 
to Regina in regards to an auditorium that had been 
requested for two years and building delayed twice. 
‘The Chamber of Commerce also offered to go as a 
delegation to Regina to push for the auditorium, 
which finally got underway in the fall. 

‘An awards program for the students was in- 
stituted to get better student participation in various 
school activities. Continuous testing throughout the 
year was being phased in, with strong objections 
from both students and their parents. 

In 1971 the high school students had made a 
request through the high school vice-principal. for a 
lounge room and smoking privileges. After discus- 
sion the board felt this was a most unnecessary re 
quest. After spending $75,000 on a gym to give 
students an opportunity for sporting activities. the 
board expected it to be used! 

Some classes. under the sponsorship of the newly 
formed Community College Committee of 1973, are 
now held in the school classrooms. 

Remembrance Day services were started in the 
gym for the whole high school and the public with 
members of the Royal Canadian Legion participat- 
ing. This has continued up to the present, usually 
held the last Friday before Remembrance Day. 

During 1974 ventilation was finally improved in 
the elementary school after six years of problems. 
Mr. Beaton organized a week of outdoor education 
for grade six class at a lake which took place each 
Year until 1979. Two trailers were brought in for the 
‘teaching of Industrial Arts, 

In 1975 a new piano was purchased with the unit 
paying half the cost and the community the other half 
(S1600). The metric system began in the fall term, 








and kindergarten was extended to all rural children. 
‘A dental progam was started at the kindergarten and 
trade one level with dental nurses coming in, The 
program has continued to the present. 

‘Air cadets were given permission to use the gym 
for taining purposes once a week starting in the fall 
term and have continued since that time. Peter 
Sawchuk was hired as caretaker in the Elementary 
School and carried on into 1980. There were 252 
students in high school (32 in grade 12) and 274 in 
elementary (35 in kindergarten). 

In 1976 the local trustees went from complete 
voluntary service to $5.00 per meeting and Unit 
trustees were recompensed at $40 per day. Local 
board-chairman was Erwin Becker, vice was Ken 
McGillvray, secretary, Cliff Swanson, J. Sauser, Ro- 
land Werner, E. Wirth, W. Theis, A. Griffin, P. 
Scholz, K. Reykjalin, W. Rathgeber. A P.A. system 
vwas put in the gym. B, Ching was Unit trustee until 
May, 1980. 

In 1978 Cheryl Toles was the winner of the 
Legion Remembrance Day essay competition in 
Saskatchewan, and second in the Dominion Compe- 
tition. The “Family Life” course was explained to 
parents and favored to be taught in school 

In 1978 the Churchbridge Fund-Raising Commit- 
tee received permission for the use of the gym for a 
fund-raising project for a new hall, and for artificial 
ice for the Amnea. The event consisted of a supper, 
program and adult social 

‘The 1979 board-chairman — Erwin Becker, vice 
— W. Rathgeber, secretary — Gloria Basken, J 
Sauset, R. Werner, J. Howatt, Lynn Johnson, K. 
McGillvray, W. Theis, Sharon Scobie, H. Wagner. 
Engraved trays were presented by this board to Cliff 
‘Swanson for twenty years service and to Paul Scholz 
for eighteen years service as trustees on a voluntary 
basis. 

Potashville Schoo! Unit became known as the 
Potashville School Division #80. All former rural 
school district representatives were phased out so that 
the new local board will consist of only seven mem- 
bers. 

The newly electd local bord in 1980 consists of — 
Chairman — Erwin Becker, Vice-chairman — Ken 
McGillvray, Secretary — Gloria Basken, Jim 
Howat, W. Theis, Mrs. Verna Brenner, Lynn John- 
som, 














Churehbridge School Band 
(by R. Swanson) 

The seed for the Schoo! Bands in the Potashville 
School Unit was planted in Churchbridge in the fall 
of 1966. The first meeting to discus the possibility of 
forming a school band was held at the Carl Howie 





home on Oct. 28, 1966. With the aid available, of a 
Government Grant to purchase a few larger basic 
instruments and to hire an instructor. The small pro- 
motion committee consisting of Mrs. Elsie Howie 
and Mrs. Ruth Swanson, with Bud Boreen as chair 
man of that committee and Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
Putland, the community of Churchbridge was 
‘combed for band recruits. A school band which was 
organized in 1965 from Saltcoats, was invited to 
perform at Churchbridge on Nov. 8, 1966 for pro- 
spective students and their parents. The Potashville 
Unit Board was also invited to this concert and infor 
mation meeting, and was persuaded to get a band 
instruction program underway as soon as possible 

Mrs. Elsie Howie became secretary of the first band 
‘committee and Mrs. Iris Warner, the treasurer, 

Early in December, a band instructor, Ronald 
Maas, was hired and seven students signed up. In 
January, 1967, Ed Ruhr of Melville gave a demon- 
stration on band instruments and some were pur- 
chased and more students signed up for instruction. 
Maas suffered a broken leg early in the year and a 
local bandsman, Aime Stauch, instructed for a short 
time until a new band director, Aurele Blea was 
hired temporarily. How proud the promotion com- 
mittee was when the first concert with 15 budding 
musicians was held later in 1967! 

Rudy de Haas was hired in the fall on a part time 
basis until A. Bleau retumed on a yearly basis, in- 
structing at both Churchbridge and Langenburg 
schools. 

In 1968 the band members numbering over twen- 
ty-five were taken to the Moose Jaw Band Festival, 
where they observed other bands peforming and a 
few local students participated in individual competi- 
tions. Red and black uniforms were purchased and 
proudly worn fora number of years. In 1969 the first 
Band Day was organized under the direction of A 
Bieau and the Band Committee, and the band execu- 
tive being Gordon Olm as president, Mrs. Ruth 
‘Swanson as secretary and Mrs. Edith Keene as trea- 
surer (these positions were held by the same people 
for a number of years). The Band Day has been 
sponsored by the Band Committee each year (later, 
under the name of the Eastern Sask. Marching Band 
Competitions), to promote bands and band music and 
to give band members an opportunity to hear and see 
other bands in action. A chicken supper is also served 
by the parents of band students in conjunction with 
the parade and concerts of the day. This day is still 
looked forward to each year in June, by the whole 
community. In 1979 all former band students were 
invited to participate and play on Band Day, which 
they enjoyed immensely. 

Under the direction of Ken Orser, the band under- 



































took a tour to Williston, N.D. Band Festival in 1972, 
participating there and in Regina, on the return trip. 
This was the first trip to the USA by most of the band 
students and created a lot of enthusiasm. After Mr 
Orser, L. Blenkin came to instruct, followed by M. 
‘McCarty, Marilyn Frost and now Bill Piggot. 

The band had its setbacks and its problems: it also 
had its good times of tours, concerts, parades, out- 
ings and festivals and has produced some excellent 
musicians who will never forget the training they 
received in the Churchbridge School Band. 

‘The members of the band now have orange and 
black uniforms which they proudly wear. The present 
Band executive consists of president Mrs. Molly 
Snyder, Vice-Pres. —Mrs. Revet, Secretary — Mrs. 
Vicki Kaminski and treasurer — Mrs. Phyllis Kaed- 
ing 

Although a great deal of work involved, it is 
hoped that the band program and the “Eastern Sask. 
Marching Band Competitions” will be promoted and 
supported for many years to come. 


Teachers at Churchbridge School 
(from school registers) 

1888 — Miss Oliver 

1903 — Sadie Hunt 

1904 — M. M. Rodgers 

1905 — H. Buchanan/Midgely 

1906 — Miss L. Wade 

1907 —H. V. Tripp 

1908 — H. Tripp/J. Backus 

1909 — I. S. Backus 

1910 — J, BackusiF. S. Telfer 

1911 — Clive Burke/L. Larson 

1912 — Lillian Larson/Thos. King 
1913 — S. O. Harries/Cummin; 
1914 — Mr. Crosbie/D. S. Jenkins/Mrs. King 

1915 — Mrs. T. C. King/Maggie Foster 

1916 — Mrs. King/Hazel Jackson 

1917 — Miss B. Doole/Miss MeFarlane/Miss Tracy) 
Miss McLean 

1918 — Mrs. King/Miss Dole 

1919 — Mrs. King/Tracy Garbe 

1920 — Mrs. King/Miss Leona King 

1921 — Mrs. King/Leona King’ M. Montgomery 
1922 — D. G. Robertson/Thelma Johnson/Margaret 
Montgomery 

1923 — D. G. Robertson/T. Johnson/L. King/ Mrs. 
Kent 

1924—D. Robertson/Mrs. V. Cail/Mrs, Paget Miss 
Thorbergson 

1925 —G. Darling/Lorena Garbe/Miss Thorbergson 
1926 —G. Darling/C. Delgatty/Miss Thorbergson 
1927 — G. Darling/Miss D. Tyhurs/ Angie Dillin 
1928 — Mr. Schultz/A. Dillin/Doris Cristall 

1929 — Mr, Schultz/A. Melnnis/A. Dillin/D 



























Cristall 
1930 — A. Melnnis/A. Dillin/D. Cristall 

1931 — E. D. Carmichael/Miss Miles/A. Dillin 
1932 —R. G. McLean/Molly George/A. Dillin 
1933 — same as 1932 

1934 —R. McLean/Miss V, Brummitt/Isobelle Nel- 








R. McLean/V. BrummitvMargaret Olson 
1936 — R. McLean/Agnes Mann/Marg Olson 
1937 — R. McLean/Kristina Olson/M. Olson 
1938 — R. McLean/A. Galenzoski/M. Olson 
1939 — R. McLean/A. Galenzoski/Alma Molder 
1940 — R. McLean/A. Galenzoski/A. Molder/R. 
Thistlethwaite 

1941 — R. Thistlethwaite/R, Foran/L. Smith/A. 
Galenzoski/Francis Park 

1942 — L. Smith/A. Gale/Margaret Wussow 

1943 —L. Smith/A. J, Fassnidge/M. Wussow 
1944 — J. A. Bedford/M. Wussow/Helen Bachu 
1945 — J. Lockwood/D. Burke/Helen Bachu 
1946 — C. B. Josephson/D. Burke/H. Bachu 

1947 —H. Biehn/D. Burke/Alice Curry 

1948 — D. Burke/Phyllis Jenson/Molly Addison 
1949 — same as 1948, 

1950— D. Burke/Mrs. Eileen Basken/Molly Snyder 
1951 — D. Burke/E. Basken/Daphne Thomson 
1952 — Jack HeshkwE. Basken/D. Thomson 

1953 — J. HeshkwE. Basken/A. Helberg 

1954 — Mrs. Sundmark/J. Heshka/E, Basken/A, 
Helbe 
1955 
Snyder 

1956 — same teachers 
1957 — same teachers 

















Wm. Hlady/J. Heshk/E. Basken/Mrs 


Irene Badowich 
Doreen Thomson 





Mrs. Eileen Basken Cecil Midgett 
Mrs. Helga Ward Dianne Horkoff 
Margaret Laube Lynn Prince 
Vera Rathgeber Rose Reeves 


Lorraine 
Iris Beaton 

Victoria Curlew 

Marion Lenius (Putland) 





jaubrich Helen Sveinbjornson 
Florence Currie 
Pat Luchinski 


Norma Mastad 


Violet Putland D. Warren 

Lillian Malcolm Gail Townsend 

A. Nillson Donna Klein 

G. Benneke Colleen McLaughlin 


1958 — same teachers, adding a fifth/Miss Galvin 
1959 — Wm. Hiady/J. Heshka/E. Basken/Mrs 
Helga Ward/Mrs. Audrey Anderson/Mrs: Eatton 

Teachers in the Elementary School hired since 
1959 include such names as 





Alex McTavish Vallery Putland 
Muriel Prince Elizabeth Gregorash 
Dorothy Haubrich y McRorie 





Gwen Sjodin Sandra Lautermilch 








Myrna Jenson L. Patzwald 


Ingrid Toles Karen Roberts (Theis) 
Sylvia Lundgren Rosemary Smythe (Petracek) 
Adeline Diduck Diane Holmes (Rittinger) 


Jobn Sawatzky 

Of these, long-time Elements 
Helen Bachu (Sveinbjornson) 
1969-1980) 


Mrs. Helga Ward — (1959-1977) 
Iris Beaton — (1961-1979) 

Mrs. Dorothy Haubrich — (1968-1980) 
Mrs. Margaret Mund — (1974-1980) 
Mrs. Myrna Jenson — (1968-1972) 
Mrs. Eileen Bsken — (1950-1974) 
Sam Beaton — (1960-1979) 

Mrs. Muriel Prince — (1967-1980) 
Mrs. Ingrid Toles — (1969-1980) 

Mrs. Sylvia Lundgren — (1965-1980) 


teachers include: 





Since some records were not available itis possi- 
ble that some teachers names were omitted and that 
the years indicated, may be outa year, but much time 
was spent to make this accurate as possible 


Teachers in the Highschool hired since 1959 in- 
clude such names as:Sam Beaton, Jack Britton, Herb 
Hlady, J. Spence, V. Rathgeber, Terry Jenson, 
Helmuth Lowenberger, Mrs. Mitten, D. Petracek, 
Mrs. M. Snyder, Mrs. Waldron, Mr. Greenberg, R. 
Theis, W. Sarafincian, Mrs. M. Putland, Mrs. 
Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. Bourgon, Mr. Mannion, Mr. 
Cook, Mr. Mehta, Mrs. J. Scholz (secretary), R. 
Maas (Band), Mrs. Kania, Miss Mann, Miss P. 
Mills, S. Ryczak, D. Koch, Miss Yaskiw, R. DeHaas 
(Band), Miss Keith, I. Silver, A. Bleau (Band), Miss 
Newhouse (Gorkoff), A. Cheriyan, K. Tuplin, S 
‘MeDonnel, Mr. Krunek, W. Gorkoff, J. Lambie, E. 
Brandow, Mrs. Bartusek, Mr. McGrenera. J. 
Cawthray, D. Schmeichel, S. Magnusson, Mr. 
Welke, Miss F. Drockner, E. Backman, Mr. Rice, 
Mr. Heggestad, Miss Berthelet, Mr. Davis, Ken 
Orser (Band), G. Raddysh, B. Trost, Mrs. E. John- 
son, Miss Wilcott, L. Blenkin (Band), Mr. Hocks, 
Miss P. Stockdale, Mr. Nowasad, L. Bolen, W. 
Wowk. N. Ohryn, H. Riffel, O. Leischner, D. Lan- 
lois, J. McKillip, M. McCarty (Band), R. Dor- 
oshenko, Miss K. Gyug, D. Thiele, V. Haas, Mr 
Chalmers, Miss M. Frosst (Band), Mrs. Riffel, B. 
Lothian, Miss Aucoin, A. Lutz, D. Johnson. V. 
Haas, Mr. Unruh, Mr, Piggot (Band). Of these, long- 
time teachers were — Mrs. Snyder (1948-1950, 
1955-1958, 1965-1980), Mrs. E. Mitten (1964-1976), 
Ray Theis (1965, 1968-1979), Steve Ryczak 
(1967-1973), J. Lambie (1969-1974). Schoo! secre: 
tary — Mrs. Janet Scholz (1964-1980). 





























Churehbridge School Board Members Ser- 
ving Long Terms 
(by R. Swanson) 

L. Kromrey — 1903-1906, 1918 (Chm 
1919-1926) 
G, Garbe — 1907-1914 (Chm. 1923-1925) 
M. Henrikson — II years at Thingvalla, at Church. 
— 1919-1923 (Chm. 1926-1931) 
A.B, Lewarton — 1907-1919 
C. Hall — 1923-1929 





G. Ellingboe, Sec-Treas. — 1914-1919 
C, Tuma — 1924-1929, 1938-1943 

E.R. Kaeding — Sec-Treas. — 1932 and 1935, 1943, 
F Garbe — 1930-1944 


R. Cowan — 1944-1949 (Chm, 1948-1949) 
M. Gerber — 1924-1937, Sec-Treas. — 1924-1931, 
(Chm. — 1932-1937 and 1944-1947) 





‘Wm, Mehls — 1926-1943 (Chm. 9 years) 
A. Jenson — Sec.-Treas. — 1944-1950 

M. J. Wowk — 1952, Sec.-Treas. — 1953-1960 
B. M. Olson — 1944-1958 (Chm, 1951-1954) 








F.C. Wussow — 1955-1965 
P. Daum — 1954-1960 (Chm. 1955-1960) 

Cliff Swanson — 1958-1978 (Chm. 1960-1966) (Sec. 
1969-1978) 

Paul Scholz — 1960-1978 (Chm. 1968-1971) 

C. Howie - Sec.-Treas, 1960-1966 

Emest Leonhardt — 1961-1970 

‘Aime Stauch — 1966-1972 

Bert Weick — 1961-1969. 

Mrs. Weick — 1970-1975 (Chm, 1971-1973) 

‘Oli Johnson — 1969-1973 

Jack Sauser — 1972-1979 

Ken McGillvray — 1973-1980 (Chm. 1975) 
Erwin Becker — 1975-1980 (Chm, 1976-1980) 

E, Wirth — 1974-1979 

R. Werner — 1975-1979 

W. Theis — 1979-1980 








LONG SERVICE SCHOOL CARETAKERS 
Sam Wright — 1921-1924 

Bert Oliver — 1926-1942 

Wm. Mitchell — 1944-1948 

T, Paget — 1948-1954 

E Gislason — 1955-1962 

Ardy Olm — 1962-1975 

G. J. Garbe-Truant Officer — 1923-1944 


UNIT TRUSTE! 
G. Markusson — 
Jim Montgomery — 195. 
Albert Olm — 1958-1967 
Garnet Stewart — 1968-1970 
Walter Brenner — 1970-1977 
Betty Ching — 1977-1980 





1952-1954 
-1958, 











Churches 


A History of the Anglican Church in 
Churehbridge 

(documented by the Rev. Fr. Stephen Clive Bar- 
ron, C.S.8.8.) 

‘The early history of the first settlers in the 
Churchbridge district is intimately connected with 
the Anglican Church for they were sent out from 
England and financed by the Church Colonization 
Land Society, a missionary society of the Church of 
England. In 1887 this society built by an Anglican 
church and school combined where early Anglican 
services were celebrated. The Rev. J. W. Gregory, the 
Rev. P. K. Lynn and the Rev. T. A. Teitlebaum had 

rly charge ofthis territory which included Church- 
bridge and points South, including Saltcoats prior to 
the establishment of the Parish of Saltcoats 














‘Anglican Church — 1901-1980 (taken down) 


The plans of the Church Colonization Society 
“failed from a lack of knowledge of the simple ele- 
ments of agriculture both in its promoter and in the 
settlers.” (Sask. History, Vol VI, No. 2, Spring 
1953, G. Johnson.) With the failure of this venture 
the church-school and vicarage were sold, the 
church-school being moved to the Perley District 
south of Saltcoats for tse as a school 

Later a firm of F. H. Bryders & Sons, Real Estate 
Agents of Winnipeg wrote to England about good 
crops in the Saltcoats and Yorkton areas encouraging 
more immigrants to come out to Canada. In 1891 an 
Anglican church, St. Augustine's, was built in Salt- 
coats. The history of the Anglican mission in 
CChurchbridge from henceforth was tied to Saltcoats. 
Until a permanent church building was erected in 
Churchbridge Anglican worship was held in the wait- 











ing room of the Churchbridge station-house, as well 
as in the John Richardson home at Riversdale eight 
miles south, 


As the village grew, the need for a permanent 
church was felt On Trinity Sunday, May 25, 1902 
“a Church of England church was consecrated by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Grisdale, fifteen years after 
the first church was established. Two services were 
held that day with a community meal. The clergy 
spent the night at the farm of E. Kensington, nine 
miles north of Churchbridge. The new church was 
built of timber with a stone foundation. Along with 
the vicarage it sat on seven acres of land which was 
ultimately sold in order to repair the ceiling of the 
church and help pay for the new rectory in Saltcoats 
in 1956, 

Names remembered in the church from these 
early years are: Elie, Ellingboe, E. Kensington, 
Parke, Basken, Putland, Lewarton, Debnam, Kar- 
stad. The first rector of Churchbridge was the Rev. 
Douglas Duddar who served from 1902-1906. The 
first baptism was Bob Basken in 1902. The first 
marriage (1902) was the Rev. Douglas Duddar to 
Ethel Blackwell, a sister of Mrs. Norman Parke of 
Churchbridge. The first funeral was Olive Lewarton 
(Bert Lewarton’s mother) in 1904 or 1905. In 1903 
Kinbrae and Sumner missions were taken out of the 
Saltcoats charge; the new Parish of Saltcoats com- 
prised Saltcoats, Churchbridge, Langenburg, Roth- 
bury, Meadowvale and Graham. Later, when 
Bredenbury formed a congregation that point was 
included, and in 1957 Llewelyn came in. 

The Rev. Dr. D. G. Davies came in 1902 and 
remained for two years when the Rev. Ivor Jones took 
the charge. 

In 1907 the Rev. R. G. Davies was installed as 
incumbent of the Parish. Mr. Davies did not use 
horses for transportation as was the custom of that 
period, but walked to visit people in the out-laying 
districts, in winter using snow-shoes. He had come 
direct from Zulu-land where as a missionary he was 
accustomed to visit any and all of the people that he 
came into contact with, quite regardless of what 
church the people belonged to. This practice he con- 
tinued here as well. The next incumbent was the Rev. 
Dogson Peacock, a cricket enthusiast instrumental in 
interesting numerous young men in that sport. In 
1910 Mr, Peacock spent the summer in England and 
in his absence, a deacon, the Rev. E. A. Hackman 
was left in charge. 

In 1913, the Rey. Hinton East, a deacon, served 
the parish for a short time. ‘The Easter services that 
year were conducted by the Rev. E. H. Knowles, Mr, 








Knowles was well known in the area having home- 
steaded in the Cut-Arm district. He also taught in 
several of the rural schools. For some years he was 
employed as accountant for Parrott Enterprises. He 
later studied for the priesthood, was ordained, and 
for sometime was secretary of the diocese. In 1940 
the Rev. E. H. Knowles was elected fifth bishop of 
the diocese of Qu’Appelle, which position he held 
until his retirement in 1950. 

‘The Rev, J. C. Matthew served the parish from 
1913 to 1916 when the Rev. FC. Atkin took the 
charge. Next was the Rey. Canon Guy Terry from 
1920 to 1924. Mr, Terry drove a fast team of ponies 
and in this age of rapid transportation, looking back 
‘over the years, it seems amazing how the clergymen 
‘of those days were able to do so much pastoral work 
throughout the scattered congregations.” The Rev 
A. G. Smith came to the parish in 1925, but returned 
to England after a brief incumbency. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. D. J. Tatham in 1927 with the Rev. 
Francis Seward filling the position for a short time in 
1930. Next came Mr. W. E. Bartlett a student who 
served for the summer. Mr. Bartlett was interested in 
the scout movement and was instrumental in forming, 
a scout troop, He used a saddle horse to visit 
‘throughout the parish and bolstered his meagre 
pend by driving a stook team during the threshing 
season. The next incumbent was the Rev. W. Riton 
— Davis who served from 1930-1935, followed by 
the Rev. A. E, Avery in 1935: the Rev. Francis M, Joy 
in 1936; the Rev, Leslie Grant 1936-1940; the Rev. W. 
J. Wood 1940-1943 and the Rev, T. D. Coleman- 
Harrison 1943-1945 

In October, 1945, the Rev. Cannon Frank Bowley 
‘came to the parish. Mr. Bowley loved working with 
youth and while in the parish of Saltcoats formed a 
youth group. The Rev. Hill followed, serving the 
parish until 1956, when the Rev. Douglas Brewer 
‘came in 1957 and served until 1962 when he accepted 
4 post at Canora where he worked among several 
Indian tribes and reservations. He is now rector of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Moose Jaw. In 1979 he was 
made a Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral 

The Rev. R. Westfall, a deacon, served the parish 
in 1962-1963 followed by the Rev. Gordon Cholerton 
who served 1963-1964. The Rev. Harry Miller was 
the next incumbent serving from Sept. 1964 to May 
1965. In June, 1965, the Rev. John Allan, who had 
been ordained priest at the recent diocesan synod by 
the Right Rev. G. F. Jackson, seventh bishop of the 
diocese, came to the parish. Father John, as he was 
called, had served for twenty-two years in the Cana- 
dian Army, rising to the rank of Sergeant-Major. He 
left in September 1967, and still ministers in Rose 
town parish. The Rev. Harry Miller, who had been 























transferred to Melville, conducted services in the 
parish until the arrival of the Rev. R. J. Pratt in the 
summer of 1968. He was succeeded in 1969, by the 
Rev, D. A. Catton who stayed only a year. 

In 1968, with the closing of the United Church, 
the Anglican priest was asked to take on the pastoral 
responsibility for the United Church congregation, 
‘The use of the United Church building was given by 
the Presbytery until 1980, when the agreement was to 
have come again under review. 

In 1970, the parishes of Saltcoats and Sumner 
(centred in Esterhazy and including congregations in 
Esterhazy, Cotham, Dubuc, Bangor) were amalga- 
mated with the the new designation, The Parish of 
New Sumner. Its first rector was the Rev. R. V. 
Parsons. Father Ron served this very large parish 
from 1970 until June 1974, He was succeeded by the 
Rev. Ralph Howe. In the course of his tenure, his 
wife Louise, was ordained a deacon and thence as- 
sisted in the pastoral care of the Parish 

In the summer of 1977, the Rev. K. A. (Tony) 
Crosbie, a newly ordained deacon was sent to the 
Parish of New Sumner, with residence in Saltcoats; 
the rector having his residence in Esterhazy. In 1977 
the Reverends Ralph and Louise Howe left Es- 
terhazy, and in 1980 they entered secular work. In 
September, 1977, two American clergy, members of 
the Congregation of Companions of the Holy Sav- 
iour, came to the Parish of New Sumner totake up the 
joint incumbency, with Mr. Crosbie as assistant, Fa- 
ther George Porthan, CSSS was appointed rector, 
and Brother Stephen Barron, CSSS as associate rec- 
tor. In November 1977, Mr. Crosbie was ordained 
priest by the newly elected Bishop of Qu’ Appelle, 
‘The Right Reverend Michael G. Peers in St. Au- 
gustine’s Church, Saltcoats. In the fall of 1978, Mr. 
Crosbie left the parish to take up social work in 
‘Toronto, where he still resides. Since the fall of 1978, 
Father George and Father Deacon Stephen (ordained 
deacon, October 9, 1979 in Esterhazy have had the 
sole charge of the Pari 

‘The year 1979 has been an important year in the 
life of the Anglican Congregation of Christ Church, 
Churchbridge. Under the direction of the clergy, the 
congregation committed itself to build a new church 
home on the original site of the Anglican Church. 
1980 will see the erection of the new Christ Church, 
CChurchbridge in the place where the first church, 
consecreted in 1902, sat. (In the fall of 1979, the old 
Christ Church was deconsecrated by the Arch-dea- 
con of Moose Mountian, the Ven. Adrian Voysey 
assisted by the Rev. Stephen C. Barron, CSSS, pav- 
ing the way for the construction of the new church. 

The new church which will include a kitchen, 
‘meeting room and church proper with a seating ca- 























pacity in the nave of eighty and overflow accom- 
modations for another twenty worshipers. The Altar, 
Pulpit, and Baptistry, were donated by Mr. Henry 
Jensen and were originally used in the Peace 
Lutheran Church. 

In this jubilee year, the Congregation of Christ 
Anglican Church numbers twenty families. The vig- 
or of the congregation is evidenced by its two weekly 
Bible study groups which have greatly enhanced its 
Christian commitment. There is an active chapter of 
Anglican Church women numbering eleven active 
‘members. Weekly worship is celebrated at 11:30 a.m 
with an alternation of the Holy Eucharist and Choral 
Mattins. All of the major holy days of the Church 
Year are celebrated, as well, giving this small but 
energetic congregation a vital life of Liturgical wor- 
ship and study. 

In apostscript to this, it must be added that Father 
Stephen Barron died suddenly on Feb. 19, 1980 anda 
‘memorial will be placed in the new church in honour 
of his memory and his work with this congregation 

‘Additional information written in the mid forties, 
by a former original Church Colonist, Harold Bate- 
man, 

‘The combined Anglican church-school was built 
in Churchbridge in 1888. The church part of the 
building was a “Chancel”, large doors closed it off 
during the week and the large part was used as a 
school. The first teacher was Miss Oliver. 

‘Canon Henson of York Minster (England) took a 
service in Churchbridge in the summer of 1889 and 
baptized a niece of mine at that service. The first 
Bishop of QuAppelle (Bishop Anson) stayed at our 
house in 1889-1890. 


Peace Lutheran Church 
by Fred Garbe 

In June, 1916, the old Churchbridge school was 
transferred to Peace Lutheran Church when Albert 
Boden was church secretary. On June 7, 1916, the 
Peace Lutheran congregation celebrated the dedica- 
tion of their new church, Its existence was threatened 
many times by the progress of the village as well as 
the proposed route of the new #14 highway, but it 
remained in operation in the centre of Wickes Ave. 
for 48 years. 

Appreciation was felt by those early church 
‘members that during the war years not a single win- 
dow pane was broken intentionally in their little 
German Church, nor was there vandalism of any kind 
to the building. On behalf of those early members of 
that congregation, I wish to extend a sincere thank 
you to the people of the village of Churchbridge and 
district for the kindness and understanding that was 
shown during those trying wartime years. 





With the amalgamation of Concordia, Thingvalla 
and Peace Lutheran Churches on Sept. 6, 1964, the 
little old. school (church) became the property of 
Concordia Lutheran Church, About 1968 the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society purchased this 
‘ld school (church) with great hopes and plans for it 
tobecome a Museum in this community. This did not 
materialize and the building was later sold by tender 
to Henry Jenson, who moved it out to his farm about 
1974 


First English Lutheran Church 
by Mrs. G. Putland 





First English Lutheran Junior Choit— about 1940. Organist — 
Dolores Kaeding. Boreen, Eyestone, Kaeding, Jenson chi- 
dren, 


‘The First English Lutheran Church was often 
called the Swedish Lutheran Church, although a 
Swedish service was never preached there. People of 
Swedish, Norwegian and German origin made up the 
congregation. 

‘The church was organized at a meeting on Jan. 
14, 1919 at the home of August Anderson of Church- 
bridge. Luther Lindstorm a theology student from 
Iliois chaired the meeting and G. O. Ellingboe was 
secretary 

‘The following signified their intention of becom- 
ing members — Mr. and Mrs. August Anderson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John A. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Gust Lar- 
son, Mr. and Mrs, Adolf Wram, Mr. and Mrs. G. O. 
Ellingboe, and E. O. Bentdahl. The list was later 
amended to include Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Boreen and 
August Jenson 

‘The following ministers served at Churchbridge 
until its merger with Trinity Lutheran Church in 
1958 
1919 and 1922. 
192 
192. 





— Rev. O. P, Johnson of Young 
1922 — Rev. N. Melander of Marchwell 
1925 — Rev. C. Larson of Wadena 
1925-1931 — Rev. M. Peterson of Marchwell 
1930-1940 — Rev. ©. H. Miller of Marchwell 
1941-1945 — Rev. C, Cederberg 
1945-1948 — Rev. Anton Nelson, Regina 


















1948-1952 — Rev. A. W. Carlson, Churchbridge 
1953-1956 — Rev. V. Sundmark 
1956-1958 — Rev. C. Lingren 

Some of the pastors had to come great distances 
so their visits to Churchbridge were rather few and 
far between. Rev. Miller was our first resident pastor 
living in Marchwell. 

The first services, after the congregation was 
organized, were held in the homes. Later services 
were held in the Peace Lutheran Church and the last 
years, in the United Church. Our pastors served four 
congregations — Marchwell, Churchbridge, 
Buchanan and Theodore 

Clarice Jenson was an early organist for our 
church, then Mrs. Bert Oliver and later, Mrs. Dol- 
ores Pederson, who also helped get an adult choir 
organized which sang for many years, later she was 
leader of a Junior Choir also, 

A very active Ladies Aid carried on for many 
years which later organized into a Missionary 
League. A Luther League was also active for many 
years with many of the young folks of the church 
taking part. A Sunday School was carried on with 
Mrs. A. Boreen as Superintendant for many years 
then Mrs. Lucille Putland took on that position 

With four different Lutheran Congregations in 
Churchbridge. it was decided in 1958, to amalgamate 
with the Trinity Lutheran Church 





Trinity Lutheran Church 
by P. Scholz 

The Trinity Lutheran Church was organized in 
Churchbridge on November 25, 1946. There were 
eight families in the congregation. The first Pastor 
was Rey. J. C. Werschler. Church services were held 
in the United Church until June 22, 1958 when the 
congregation dedicated their new church building. 

In 1951 Trinity joined with her sister con- 
eregations Grace. Beresina and Peace, Rothbury, to 
form a parish. The Parish moved their parsonage 
from Beresina to Churchbridge. The First English 
Lutheran congregation joined Trinity in 1958. 

The Parish purchased a new parsonage in 
Churchbridge in 1960 and in January of “62 the 
Beresina congregation joined Trinity. 

In January of 1963, at their annual meeting, the 
Peace congregation of Rothbury also joined Trinity. 

In 1968 an addition was built to the front of the 
Church to provide better facilities to the entrance and 
to provide more Sunday School classrooms. During 
1976 the congregation built a new parsonage, and 
{wo years later, a major renovation had to be made to 
the Church with a completely new roof and new 
siding completed in 1978. 
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The Pastors that have served our congregation 
are: 


Rev. J. C. Werschler 1946-48 
Rev. A. O. Borchardt 1948-51 (vacancy) 
Rev. Zanow 1951-52 
Rev. Prueffer 1952-53 (vacancy) 
Rev. Deutschauser 1953-54 
Rev. E, Bebling 1955-59 
Rey. M. Goertz 1960-62 
Rev. I. Schalla 1963-66 
Rev. M. Wolters 1967-72 
Rev. Zerbe 1973-75 
Rev. A. Harlos 1975-80 





‘The following by R. Swanson from information 
from the various Church members. 


United Church 

It is not known when the United Church con- 
gregation was formed but it appears that the first 
building purchased was the old Loptson Store, which 
later burnt. The present building was put up in 1921 
and used as a United Church until 1975 when the 
congregation disbanded. Since that time the building 
has been used for Anglican Church services up to the 
present time, 1980, 


Church of God 

Pioneers in the Beresina District conducted 
Church of God services in their homes during the 
1920's, these were usually held in the Daniel Dressler 
home. A congregation was formed about 1930, with 
the help of Brother Nachtigal 

One of the highlights in the early history of this, 
{group was a series of tent meetings, held in a tent set 
up in Daniel Dresler’s yard, with several Evangelist 
speakers. These tent meetings lasted three weeks, 
and a month later carried on for an extended period. 

The Nachtigals served from 1930-1935. 
1937-1940, Sam Jans 1935-1937, G. Tonns 
1941-1944, E. Wirch — 1944-1946, J. Hoffman — 
1046-1948, P. Hehr — 1949-1954, R. Magee 
1955-1959, W. Rabel — 1959-1966, M. Johnson — 
1966-1978, M. Wagner — 1978-to the present. 

‘The Church of God in Churchbridge was built in 
1957. A parsonage was also built. Young people from 
the Churchbridge district that have gone out to serve 
the Church of God are — J, Burkart (pastor, now 
deceased), R. Jeske — pastor, D. C. Dressler — 
pastor, Anne (Adams) Gramloski — missionary 
Stanley Hoffman — missionary and pastor now, K 
Dressler — pastor, G. Adams — pastor, now active 
layman, D. Adam — pastor, now in business and a 
layman, Elsie (labs) Rossett — pastor's wife 

















Street going north on #8 
Catholic Church, Church of God Manse and Church. In far 
right back Is the Concordia Church moved into town, 


4980. L_— St. Mary's Roman 


St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church 

The Roman Catholic Congregation in Church- 
bridge was organized about 1966 by father Dorion 

‘The former Stephen Plumbing building was pur- 
chased in 1974 and renovated, with the first church 
service held there in 1975 with Father Veltman. The 
next priest to serve was Father Smith followed by 
Father Marcotte who is serving at the present time. 


Churchbridge Cemetery 
by R. Swanson. 

The first meeting in regards to a cemetery for 
Churchbridge was held at the Imperial Hotel on May 
22, 1908. 

Parishioners of the Church of England present at 
this meeting were — Henry Roberts, James Heas- 
man, E. D. Kensington, N. N. Woolley, W. H 
Minhinnick, L. Kromrey, L. Bentley, Chas. Everett, 
M. Everett, W. H. Adams, E. R. Lewarton, A. E. 
Lewarton. E. A. Brears, A. S. Loptson, Rev. Mr 
Leach and the Bishop of QuAppelle 

It was stated by H, Roberts, that a plot of five 





Organizations 


Churchbridge Agricultural Society 
1888-1979 
compiled from records by R. Swanson 

The development of Co-operative Movements in 
western Canada is an interesting and exciting part of 
‘our social history. The community of Churchbridge 
is among the fore-runners in this development, and 
probably unique in the number of co-operative or- 
ganizations that were formed here 

The first settlers took up homesteads here as early 
as 1880. Land in this area was mostly prairie and 
fairly level: it was easy to work and good for farming. 
These families had to travel 30-50 miles by ox-team 
or on foot for supplies until the railway came into 











acres, Block | on section 17 in which Churchbridge 
‘was situated, being a free gift from the Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway Co... (through the 
Eden) to the early colonists, was to be set asic 
burial ground. It was also stated that the first burial 
there was in 1887 

It was resolved at this meeting that the C.P.R 
(who took over the M.N.W.R.R. in 1900) be con- 
tacted with a request for a deed to this plot of land. A 
letter was later received from F.T. Griffin to convey 
Block I to the Commission of Public Works for the 
use of all residents in the neighborhood of Church 
bridge as a burial ground, 

At this first meeting it was resolved that the 
Cemetery be fenced with cedar posts and wire. J 
Heasman was to canvass the district for subscriptions 
for the cemetery fence and when the material was 
assembled, a working bee was to be called. The 
cemetery committee consisted of H. Roberts as 
chairman, A. E. Lewarton as secretary, J. Heasman, 
N. Woolley and E. Kensington. One hundred rods of 
fencing was to be ordered as well as a double gate 

The cost of wire and staples bought from G. 
Garbe was $69.30 and eighteen posts purchased 
from Lewarton at 30¢ each 

‘At a meeting in March, 1906 it was resolved to 
contact all deliquents on the subscription list and 
request payment of the amount promised. as SII was 
still owing on material for the cemetery. James 
Baskin was put on the committee, 

Ata meeting in Sept.. 1907 a motion was made 
that there shall be a double row of lots nine feet 
square, staked out and numbered. on each side of the 
road, running north and south. In the future there 
shall be a pathway between each row of double lots. 
A charge of $5.00 to be made for a double fot and 
{$3.00 for a single internment, and that the secretary 
of this committee collect the fees. 














CChurchbridge in 1887. Life was tough and many of 
the original settlers did not stay. Those that did, 
found it necessary to work together to exist in this 
raw country, Settlers would co-operate to bring out 
‘mail and supplies for the whole neighborhood. Little 
‘mail depots and small stores usually centred around a 
school 

Many of these settlers soon recognized that they 
knew little about farming in this new land and needed 
advice in better farming methods. To achieve this. 
the North East Assinniboia Agricultural Society was 
formed at Kinbrae, and received its charter in 1888, 
from the North West Territory Authority, which was 
the governing body from Manitoba west to the Rocky 












Mountains. This Society was the eighth such Agri- 
cultural Society to be chartered in the west, and it 
became the educational arm to reach the farmer. The 
leading promoters of the organization were James 
Nixon and W. H. Minhinnick of Kinbrae. 

Itis interesting to note that there was a forerunner 
to this Society, namely the Kinbrae and Little Cut 
Arm Society, which was organized about 1884, al 
‘most immediately after the first settlers arrived inthis 
area, This organization was active for about three 
years. with the Montreal and Western Co. land 
agents in the area, contributing prize money for 
shows held during those years. At the time of the 
incorporation of the North East Assinniboia Agricul- 
tural Society. the assets of about $100 in cash, were 
turned over, as well as the membership transferred 
from the Kinbrae and Little Cut Arm Society to the 
new Society. The annual membership fee at that time 
was $1.00, which has remained the same over seven 
ty-five years of inflation and deflation, 

Ofticers of 1888, in the new Agricultural Soc’ 
‘were: Organizing chairman and a director for fifteen 
years was W. Minhinnick, President was James Nix- 
‘on (who was president or secretary-treastirer for the 
next seventeen years), Ist Vice-president James 
Sumner of Sumner. 2nd Vice-president Archibald 
Thompson of Clumber, Secretary T. R. Philbin, 
‘Treasurer George Smith, James Baldwin, Wm. Col- 
lier. Wm. Cosgrave, Thos. Dobson, Robert Park, C. 
H. Parker, Jno, Reed, Wm. Rowland, Julius Vass, 
Jno, Veale. With the exception of the first two, the 
foregoing directors served only one to three years. 

Early directors that served longer periods of time 
were: W. C. Baugh 1891-93 and 1904-08, Carl Zim- 
merman 1892-99 and 1918-19, FJ. Basken president 
from 1896-1898, James Basken 1896-1911, S. Taylor 
1899-1904, J. Heasman 1899-1910 (president for 






























three years), W. Adams 1899-1902 and 1919-1925, 
Joe Binarsson 1899-1909 (president for two years.) 
‘The Agricultural Societies of the day were di- 





rectly connected with the Departments of Agricul 
ture, and Education, receiving financial aid and 
farming advice. as they still are to-day under the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture and the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Saskatchewan. The government at that time gave 
assistance to these Agricultural Societies because it 
recognized tha if settlers were to remain here to farm 
inthe west, they would have to be taught newer and 
better methods and have better equipment to make 
the best use of their land. Early setters also realized 
that better methods and advice were necessary. The 
‘membership in the North East Assinniboia Agricul: 
tural Society rose from fifty to eighty fourby the year 
1899. Members signed up from a large area including 





Churchbridge, Bredenbury, Saltcoats, Shellmouth, 
Manitoba, and rural post offices of Kinbrae, Red- 
path, Clumber, Dongola, Riversdale (Dovedale), 
Logberg and Thingvalla 

Fairs and Agricultural Shows, in the early years 
especially, were held to improve the quality of live 
stock. grain, vegetables and domestic produce. Of 
course, competition was keen in the various classes, 
and offered a diversion from the hard and monoto- 
nous life on the prairies, 

The following prize list of the 1889 Fair held at 
Kinbrae was obtained from the Saskatchewan Archi- 








List 1889 

Tt might also be of interest to reprint the 1889 
annual report of the above fair 
To His Honor 
Lieutenant-Governor Royal 
Regina. 

Sir: 

We the officers and directors of the North East 
Assinniboia Agricultural Society have the honor to 
submit to you our annual report. 

We are pleased to be able to inform you that the 
past year has been one of remarkable success. 

This district being well-suited to stock-raising 
and therefore the improvement of cattle of vital im- 
portance, it was resolved at our last annual meeting to 
purchase for the use of members of this Soc’y. a 
purebred Short-Horn Bull. For this purpose a com- 
mittee was appointed, who after due consideration 
purchased from G. A. Bradshaw of Langenbure, the 
roan bull Rodenick Dhw, The animal was stabled at 
the most central farm in the district and a small 
service fee was charged, and we are now in a position 
to state that the investment was one which will prove 
of lasting benefit. 

Our Annual Fall Show was held at Kinbrae upon 
the 27th day of September and was the most success 
ful which has yet been held by this Society. 

‘The exhibits of “Farm Produce” were. taking 
into consideration the extreme drought of last season. 
such as prove this district to be well adapted for 
mixed farming. The cereals were of first class 
quality, and field and garden vegetables, although 
not remarkable for size, were of fine quality, while 
entries in both classes were numerous and judges 
found it difficult to decide to which to attach the 
tickets 

‘The exhibit of Dairy Produce called for the warm, 
praises from the judges in that section while the 
Fancy Goods (Ladies Work) was deemed first class. 

‘The Show Ring was however, the leading attrac- 
tion of the day, the entries were numerous and warm- 
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ly contested and happily the judges decision 
generally endorsed. 

‘The improvement in the type of horse and cattle 
exhibited over other years was remarked upon all 
sides, especially was this the ease among young 
stock. Taken altogether we feel that we have much 
reason to congratulate ourselves that in the face of 
many adverse circumstances, this district could dis- 
play such products. and we look forward to a con- 
tinuance of this improvement 

The following gentlemen acted as judges, and to 
the general satisfaction of all persons present. Wil- 
son, Assessippi. P. 0.” Ross, Clumber: Brown, Do- 
ngola; Uhlrich, Langenburg. 

Activities in the early years centred around 
Kinbrae district, southwest of Churchbridge, where 
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the first fairs were held. The enclosure where the first 
fair took place was known as “The Crystal Palace,” 
and was constructed of rails covered with green 
branches. Fairs were held here until 1899, when they 
‘were moved to Churchbridge, and have been held 
there since that time. 

In 1899, at a meeting held in Kinbrae, the mem- 
bers critically discussed the “Noxious Weed Ordi- 
nance.” They wished to know “who inspected the 
weed inspector's farm’. Early in the history of the 
‘west, farmers in this area questioned government 
actions. 

In anticipation of the World Fair to be held in 
Paris, France in 1900, the Department of Agriculture 
announced a competition under the Agricultural So- 
Cieties for the best half bushel of wheat, barley and 
cats, offering cash prizes. For the North West Ter- 
ritories gold, silver and bronze medals and diplomas 
‘were to be awarded in each class. It might be men- 
tioned here that a farmer by the name of John 
Grimsky of Churchbridge, in 1899, took first prize 
over all barley grown in the North west Territories, 
and took first prize for his sample of barley at the 
World's Fair in Paris in 1900, receiving a medal and 
Grand Prize. again in 1901, he took first prize for his 
sample of barley at the Glasgow, Scotland Grain 
Show. 

This district has also been outstanding in the 
production of livestock and poultry. Chas. Goulding, 
adistrict farmer, was the first to establish poultry ona 
farming basis; he was also the first man to demon- 
strate dry plucking of poultry 

Both in 1900 and in 1901, heavy rains and snow 
almost spoiled the exhibition, but in 1901 there still 
‘were 335 entries. The Department of Agriculture 
proposed that it appoint the judges and that grants to 
Agricultural societies would be based upon member: 
ships, the number of meetings held, field competi- 
tions and the fair, rather than upon the number of 
memberships alone. At the meetings transportation 
‘and markets cropped up even at this early date, prov- 
ing that farmers at that time had many of the same 
problems that farmers have today. 

In 1902, subject discussed at the meetings were 
the “Territorial Hail Association’’, wheat, pigs and 
again markets and transportation, In 1903, this So- 
ciety was commended by the Department of Agricul: 
ture for the co-operative experiments in growing 
clover, corn, and rape with farmer Lewis Kromrey of 
this district carrying out the experiments, assisted by 
J. Grimsky. 

Each year the North Eastern Agricultural Society 
kept growing and, in 1908, the name of the Society 
was officially changed to the Churchbridge Agricui- 
tural Society. The officers at that time were President 

















Robert Fraser and secretary-treasurer A. S, Loptson 
(for two years). Robert Fraser at that time instituted 
livestock judging competitions for young people. 

For the year 1909. the officers and directors were: 
President R. Fraser. Ist Vice-president Jim 
Montgomery. 2nd Vice-president A. O. Olson, Sec- 
retary-treasurer A. Loptson, G. Amason, J. Heas- 
man, J, Fraser, Wm. Heasman, J. Basken, E. D. 
Kensington, A. Lewarton, G. Breidfjord, J. John 
son, A. Loptson. J. Klassen. 

A plowing match was held that year and co- 
operative farming experiments were conducted by 
W, Heasman, L.. Cassady. A. Amold, R. Fraser, M 
Hinrickson, B. Bjarnason. 

By 1910 membership rose to ISI, with a plowing 
match, standing grain competition and on July 19th, 
the Fair, with 128 horses, 91 cattle, 22 swine, 8 
poultry and 106 other entries, and prizes totalling 
$543, 

Ithasn’t been possible to determine exactly what 
year the Agricultural Society procured the Creamery 
building for exhibition purposes, but it is known that 
the Creamery was closed after 1912 operation, and 
the annual Agricultural Scociety statement of 1919, 
shows the value of land and buildings at $300 so we 
‘must assume that the creamery and grounds were 
sold to the Society between 1913 and 1919. 

Officers in 1919 were President C. Anderson, Ist 
Vice-president G. Ellingboe, 2nd Vice-president 
Carl Zimmerman, Secretary-treasurer A, O. Olson. 
Directors were J. Freysteinson, W. H. Adams, J. 

S. G. Anderson, Ch, Dressler, O. 

















Records between 1919 and 1924 have not been 
located. but the Society must have been increasingly 
active for the membership continued to grow. Of- 
ficers in 1925 were President Emil Kaeding. Ist Vice- 
president C. Anderson, 2nd Vice-president A. A 
Van Hee. Secretary-treasurer J. A. Sigurdsson. Di- 
rectors were J, Freysteinson. J. Montgomery, G. J. 
Garbe. T. Thorbergson, A. Boreen. A. 0. Olson, W. 
H. Adams. E. R. Kaeding, J. Riglin, Gus Schmidt, 
L. Kromrey. Mrs. E. R. Kaeding and Mrs. A. O. 
Olson were on the committee on the vegetable sec- 
tion. 

That year all “scrub” cattle were barred from the 
exhibition. At the July Fair, special classes included 
—the best pail-fed calf by a girl or boy under sixteen 
ars of age, which recognized the importance of 
raning youth in agricultural activities. They also had 
a weight-guessing contest on an animal selected by 
the judge. Other classes included a cock, a hen anda 
pair of chicks in five different breeds; the baking 
class consisted only of two loaves of homemade 














bread: the best collection of preserved wild fruit, and 
the best collection of pickles. 

It may be of interest to some to note the following 
local business advertisements in the 1925 Fair Book: 

Shoal Lake Creamery and the Crescent Cream: 
ery of Yorkton. The Saskatchwan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. Ltd. (Owned and controlled by the 
Agriculturists of Saskatchewan. the “Co-op” oper- 
ates its own country elevator, commission. terminal 
and export departments — completing a grain hand 
ling chain direct trom the farm to the over 
ket.) D. B. Farquharson — Fruit. Grocs 
Confectionary. (Highest market prices paid for 
eggs.) The Churchbridge Grain Growers Co-opera- 
tive Association — (Fresh Groceries always on hand, 
five Roses and Robin Hood Flour, Choice tea and 
coffee. Case lots our specialty — A. Amason, Man- 
ager. the Monarch Lumber Co. Ltd, — Church- 
bridge, Bredenbury. Langenburg. (23% interest 
this is what your money ears when invested in an 
Implement Shed. Get a copy of our folder showing 
how the above is accomplished.) Russ Hemphill, 
Notary Republic, Churchbridge. Insurance for fire 
and hail, Wills made. Estates managed. Farm Loan 
Agreements. Marriage licenses. Monuments. 
Churchbridge Meat Market. Choice meat at lowest 
prices. Hides purchased for cash at highest market 
prices. Chas. Tuma, proprietor. H. E. Kent's Garage. 
Red Polled Cattle for Sale (Entire herd tuberculin 
tested, Get your Herd Sire from R. O. P. Stock) — 

E. Kaeding. 

Fruits such as strawberries, raspberries, currants 
and a collection of fruits were included for the first 
time at the fair of 1928, and baking included collec- 
tions of cookies made from six different batters: a 
class for homemade soap was begun. That year the 
Society bought fifty posts to repair the Fair Grounds: 
cars were charged 25 cents parking admission onto 
the grounds. and everyone over 16, except exhibi: 
tors, were charged 25 cents, 

Meetings at that time were held in the Bank of 
Toronto. To increase their membership. which stood 
at 153, and to obtain a larger government 
hit on an innovative idea of contacting y 
who earned $25 or more for prizes in 1928. asking 
them to procure membership fees to the value of 10% 
of the prize money earned. That together with a 
dance at Concordia Hall. and a whist drive in the 
winter. increased the membership to an all-time high 
of 200. 

In 1930. Garden and Standing Crop competitions. 
were held: both village and rural gardens were in: 
cluded. 

Due to the depression and the emergence of other 
farm organizations, followed closely by World War 
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I, no fairs were held between 1932-1950, The So- 
ciety’s only activity was the annual whist drive and 
dance. where the price of the $1.00 membership was 
the only admission ct and usually one yearly 
meeting was held. These were the mere requirements 
to keep the charter of the Society alive. However 
starting in 1936. the Society began to sponsor a 
Junior Grain Club, and a Junior Calf Club. which 
later became known as the 4-H: and assisted in spon- 
soring other 4-H projects. as the 4-H grew and de- 
veloped new projects. The Society encouraged 
young people to attend Farm Boys and Girls Camps, 
‘which were held at Yorkton at their Exhibition each 
summer: 

Membership in the Society during the relative 
inactive years remained fairly constant between 
75-100. In 1937. the Creamery building was rented 
out fora stable, The Co-op Oil Association rented the 
Agriculture grounds in 1941. and the Society also 
loaned the newly formed Co-op Oil Association 
$200 to help it get started. Four years later, the fair 
grounds and building (the old creamery) were sold by 
public auction and $200 was donated to the new 
Community Hall when it was built 

In 1950. the Agricultural Society was revitalized 
when the Agicultural Represetative Walter Boucher 
of Yorkton Agricultural District, presented an ul- 
timatum to the Society — to resume its function, of 
relinquish its charter, Ata general meeting. at which 
many of the younger farmers were present. it was 
‘unanimously decided that the membership again em- 
bark on an active program of extension work. Under 
the able guidance of W. Boucher and with the enthu- 
siastic leadership of the new president, Henry Put- 
land. Ist Vice-president Alvin Boren, Secretary 
treasurer E. R. Kaeding. a fall Fair was undertaken 
that year 

Directors assisting were Robert Basken, Dan 
Westman, Ed. Putland. Roger Kaeding, B. M 
Olson. M. Zich. Virgil Boren, Fred Garbe, and 
Edgar Kaeding. Alvin Boreen became Fair Manager 
and three ladies were added in September to assist 
with seting up hall exhibits — Mrs. Ila Welk. Mrs. P. 
Scholz. and Mrs. Ruth Tuma. Honorary Life Mem- 
berships were issued that year to G. J. Garbe, H. W. 
Heasman and Joe Einarsson for the years of work and 
support that they had given to the Society. 

During the Saskatchewan Jubilee Celebrations, a 
float was entered in the community Parade on July 
4th. and with the $100 grant received for the purpose, 
the pioneers of the district were given souvenir 
badges. free admission to Jubilee Celebrations and 
entertainment that was held at the Roger Kaeding 
farm pasture. together with a free banquet. The Fall 
Fair was dedicated to the memory of our pioneers. 









































‘Twenty-two men and twenty-two lady directors were 
elected to the board that year and a large board has 
been elected annually since that time. 

The Agricultural Society took over sponsorship 
of the Annual Fall Supper in 1958, for about twenty 

Fs. as well as catering occasionally. to other func 
fons. That year a dynamite demonstration was held 
at the A. Boreen farm. along with other annual edu- 
cational activities. In 1959. a five-day welding course 
‘was brought in, since many farmers found it neces- 
sary to own their own welders to get their repairs 
done more quickly when time was at a premium, 

The Society went all out to honor former direc- 
tors and supporters of its organization with a Banquet 
in 1959. at which professor Rupert Ramsay of the 
University of Saskatchewan was the guest speaker. 
Thirty three Life Memberships and scrolls were pre- 
sented to — John Freysteinson, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Loptson, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Pederson. Julius 
Skaalerud, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Fraser. Mr. and Mrs. 
(©. Swanson, Mr. and Mrs, A. Boren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Anderson, Mrs. Daisy Debnam, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Kaeding. Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Kaeding, 
Mrs. ©. Helgason. Mr. and Mrs. Mike Bjamason 
(sho incidentally had provided Life Memberships 
formerly to valued members), Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Westman, Mr. and Mrs. Simon Anderson, George 
‘Anderson, Adam Schutz, Mr. and Mrs, August Mag- 
nusson. Mr. and Mrs. G. Haas. Mr. and Mrs. G. G. 
Sveinbjornson and Walter Boucher (Agricultural 
Representative). Mrs. E. G. Basken, August Jenson 
and Geo. Taylor. who had previously received Lite 
Memberships. were also guests. 

‘The Fall Fair of 1961 had over 1000 entries. with 
$762 paid out in prizes. There were 99 members. In 
1962. the Agricultural Society assisted the Home- 
makers fo sponsor the annual Horticulture Show 
which was taken over completely by the Society 
when the Homemakers Club dissolved. In 1962, 
Peter Peterson replaced W. Boucher as the Agricul- 
tural Representative for this district and his services 
are still being greatly appreciated. 

In 1963, the Society celebrated its 75th Anniver: 
sary of serving the rural community. by participating 
in the parade and local Sports Day. Life. Member 
ships were issued to Mr. and Mrs. R. Basken. Mrs. 
Ruth Tuma, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Basken, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Putland, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Prince. Leo 
Prince, Lou Brenner, Wm. Corroll. Alex (Sandy) 
Fraser, Harry Marvin and a few years later to Ed. 
Putland. 

Always willing to help with community projects. 
the Society donated $500 to the Centennial Arena 
when it was being built, and again $1000 to the new 
‘Community Hall of 1979, 
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During the years of 1966-1970. together with the 
sponsorship by the I. M. C. Potash Mine Company. a 
Rural Home Grounds Beautification was undertaken 
with a three-year competition of grounds improve- 
ment of each participant. This did a great deal in 
improving the beauty of rural home grounds of this 
area. The idea caught on with much improvement in 
the yards of those not participating in the competition 
also and as a result. the home grounds of furms in this, 
area will rival any areu in the province. 

In 1968, a Pet Show was introduced into the Fair 
giving youngsters that do not have access to the usual 
types of livestock. an opportunity to bring out their 
pets and show them 0 the best of their ability. In 
1969. the Society held separately. the Horse Show, 
the Horticulture Show and finally in the fall, the Fall, 
Fair of inside exhibits and has generally continued on 
this way to the present. The three annual shows 
compare very favorably with quantity and quality of 














exhibits atthe larger centres of Class “B™. and even, 
Class “A” fairs: especially is this so in the Horticul- 





ture and Cooking classes. where exhibitors in this 
area take second place to none. 

Otheractivities that the Churchbridge Agricultur 
al Society has been engaged in, over the years, are 
standing crop and summer-fallow competition: 
town and farm home grounds and garden competi- 
tions, Usually an evening gathering at a farm home 
would give the judge an opportunity to point out the 
weak spots and suggest better ways of doing things, 
including soil conservation. control of weeds and 
diseases. and the use of newer equipment. of small 
appliances. farm and electrical safety. meat cutting, 
short courses on electricity, carpentry. plumbing, 
welding. the use of chemicals for weed and disease 
control. livestock nutrition: and forthe ladies exhibi- 
tors school. budgeting, cooking of meats and other 
foods. the safe use of foods in catering, and land- 
scaping. These courses ranged from one day to two 
weeks and were usually held in the winter months. 

Inrecent years. many agricultural societies in the 
province are finding it difficult to continue. mainly 
due to larger farms and fewer farmers: also newer 
farming techniques and equipment information are 
becoming more readily available through the press, 
the radio, the television and through the greater mo- 
bility of people that can travel around the country to 
see for themselves how to improve their operations, 
‘What the future role of Agricultural Societies will be 
is being reviewed across the province, but the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society expects to remain 
active and to serve the best interests of the farming 
community as long as there is a need. Members are 
already looking forward to celebrating its Centennial 
in 1988! 











Some of the officers and directors that have given 
long or outstanding service to the Agricultural So- 
ciety throughout the years are the following: 

James Nixon helped guide the North East Assin- 
niboia Agricultural Society as president. or secre- 
tary-treasurer for the first Seventeen years. with W 
H. Minhinnick assisting for the first fifteen years 
Others were James Basken director 13 years: W. 
‘Adams, nearly 18 years: John Freysteinson over 17 
years: A. Olson 23 years (over 8 years as secretary- 
treasurer): Joe Einarsson. 10 years: G. J. Garbe 35 
years (18 as vice-president): August Jenson 18 years: 
Ch. Dressler about 12 years: Robert Fraser 16 years 
(as president 12 years): A. E. Lewarton 18 years: 
Mrs. Ruth Tuma 20 years: Fred Garbe 22 years: 
Alvin Boreen 34 years (II years as president): J 
Montgomery about [2 years: Mrs. Daisy Debnam 
years: B. M, Olson 20 years: Dan Westman 20 years: 
Virgil Boreen 34 years (president for 6 years): Edgar 
Kaeding 28 years (president for 5 years): Cliff Swan 
son 25 years: Roger Kaeding 29 years (president for 
5 years): Henry Putland 29 years (president for 6): T. 
Basken 20 years: J. Alen. 18: Mrs. Rose Bily 25: 
Mrs. Anita Boreen 25. 

Present directors for 20 years or more — Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Leonhardt. Mrs. Lucille Putland, Mrs. Ruth 
‘Swanson. Mrs. Nita Sauser, H. Jenson, Ed Bily. 
Mrs. Doris Putland. and Mrs. Meta Wei 

‘There are many more that have contributed much 
more than the records show. and many years of 
service has been given to make this a better com- 
munity in which to live. To those who have now 
retired. it is gratifying for you to know that you 
played your part in the oldest organization of our 
community and that younger people will carry on 
What you have so capably developed. 

The last Life Memberships to be issued were in 
1974, when the following were honored for having 
served twenty-five years or more as directors in the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society — Virgil Boreen. 
Henry Putland, Roger Kaeding. Fred Garbe. and 
Edgar Kaeding. who served as the Saskatchewan 
Minister of Agriculture until his present appointment 
as Minister of Rural Alfairs. 












































Churchbridge Homemakers Club 1921-1970 
compiled from records by Ruth Swanson 

A service organization that made a tremendous 
impact in the community was the Churchbridge 
Homemakers Club. It boasted nearly fifty years of 
activity that at sometime or another. directly ot indi- 
rectly, atfected nearly every home in the community. 

On March 21, 1921, a group of ladies. feeling the 
need of a ladies organization met and organized 
under the name of “The Churchbridge Community 








CChurchbridge Homemakers — about 1952. Bottom —Mrs. A 
Soren, Mrs. R. Basken, Mrs. P. Baum, Mrs. A. Kaeding, Mrs. 
Bud Boree, Mrs, Emil Kaeding, Mrs. Ted Paget. Top — Ms 
Giff Swanson, Mrs. Ed Dressler. Mrs. Fred Dressler, Mrs. Dale 
Boreen, Mrs. Edgar Kaeding, Mrs. Don Swanson, 


CLub™. Mrs. M. Sigurdson (the wife of the Icelandic 
pastor) became president: Mrs. Lou Wussow became 
vice-president: Mrs. R, Hemphill, secretary-trea- 
surer: and Mrs. E, B. Smith, corresponding secre 
tary. Names of other ladies as the first members were 
Mss. Park: E. E. Kaeding: E, R, Kaeding: O. | 
Swanson: A. Boren: Mebls: Grant: Cline: East 
mead: Dettman: M. Montgomery (Paget): G 
Montgomery: Snyder: Galbraith: Hook: J. 
Montgomery: Beveridge: Bentdahl: Gibbs: Far 
quharson 

‘One of the first things that they did was to find a 
place for a rest room. where ladies coming into town 
to shop. could stop and bring their little children. 
Charles Tuma, hotel-owner. kindly offered a heated 
front room, rent-free. for this purpose. A lady was 
hhired at #5.00 per month as caretaker. Members 
brought furniture. acot. rug. table. chairs. baby crib, 
heater. sanitary toilet and other necessities. The 
ladies often held their meetings here. but usually met 
in their homes: this room was used until the hotel was 
sold. Then the rest room was moved from place to 
place until no further suitable place could be found. 

The main object of the club was to help wherever 
needed in the community. They took on respon- 
sibility for cleaning up the cemetery and keeping it 
clean: they planted trees and hired a caretaker for 
some years. until the cemetery eventually was taken 
over by the town. 

During the depression years. a lot of needy peo- 
ple were helped with groceries and clothing. One 
family had a mother sick with tuberculosis. The club 
bought a tent. a cot and mosquito netting for her. She 
had to sleep outdoors. and members took turns in 
bringing nourishing food to her. 

















In 1925. they affiliated with the Saskatchewan 
Homemakers Club. and then changed their name to 
the “Churchbridge Homemakers Club”. This called 
for a change in a few things. AS well as being a 
‘community service club. it became an instrument of 
adult education. Seven convenors were elected to 
cover topics on education, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, health. international relations. legislation, 
arts and letters, Their duty was to prepare an infor- 
‘ational paper or demonstration on these various 
topics during the year. They had a direct link with the 
Extension Division of the University at Saskatoon 
and in this way the latest information was directed 
into the small communities, and into Churchbridge. 
for over forty-five years. The Homemakers Club 
later became affiliated with the Federated Womens 
Institute of Canada and also the associated Country 
Women of the World, so their interests became 
world-wide. One year a letter was sent to Premier 
Kruschev of Russia. to protest the Atomic blasts: a 
local student was helped to attend a United Nations 
Seminar. and donations of clothing and funds were 
collected for Russia and World Relief 























Money was raised by serving at sales, sports 
days. at the curling and skating rink, tag days. sup- 
pers, bake sales. banquets (where a meal was served 
as low as 65¢ per plate) and dances, They served at 
the first Graduation Banquet in 1958, and thereafter 
for many years. They also served the Thanksgiving 
Supper, and organized the program and dance for 
‘many years until those activities were taken over by 
the Agricultural Society. Dances were discontinued 
when the hall rental and the cost of an orchestra went 
to0 high 

During the early years, the Homemakers sup- 
plied playground equipment for Churchbridge and 
three country schools. They served free ice-cream 
and free lunches at the annual field days that were 
held on May 24th each year with the surrounding 
country schools participating. One cold and rainy 
May 24th, the school board locked the school doors 
so the children would not track mud into the school. 
By lunch-time, the children were cold, wet and hun- 
ary. The homemakers, some mothers among them, 
asked the school board to unlock the school and 
allow the children to come in to eat and warm up. The 
school board refused. “All right,” the Homemakers 
id. “If you do not allow the children to come inand 
have their lunch in comfort, we are going on strike!” 
And they did. Needless to say, the school doors were 
soon opened! 

Shares were bought in the Doctor House, and 
when it was sold the monies were turned over to the 
‘Community Centre Fund. The Homemakers bought 
all the kitchen equipment and dishes for the old hall 
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Dishes were rented out to community groups for very 
little. Wool-carders were bought and rented out for a 
small charge. Later. they purchased a wool carding 
machine which is still in use today. They also bought 
a wheel chair which was used by many for years, 
until it became outdated and beyond repair. 

Donations were often given to the Skating Rink 
‘A few Ice Carnivals were held in the open air rink. 
Prizes were given for the various types of costumes. 
ice-games and hockey games. They were fairly well 
attended. The spectators had to stand around the 
outside of the boards to watch, then run into the old 
curling and skating rink waiting room to warm up 
around the round-bellied coal heater with its tank of 
melting snow. upon which were laid many a pair of 
frozen mittens. One year it was 25 degrees below 
zero. and that ended the outdoor carnival 

The Homemakers established a dental clinic with 
Dr. Redden of Saltcoats coming in once a week. until 
Dr. Hallett came to Langenburg. A baby clinic was 
set up around 1958. which has continued. now with 
other people assisting. A home nursing course. with 
Dr. Clare of Langenburg instructing. was held one 
‘winter: also lectures on first aid and V.D. were given. 
A library was established. which provided a lot of 
‘good reading for many years. forthe annual member- 
ship of 10¢. and later 25¢. per year. The members 
each contributed a book to get it started. and more 
books were bought each year. Eventually the interest 
‘waned and the books were given to the school library 
in 1960. 

In 1937. the Yorkton district Homemaker project 
for each club was to make an International Peace 
Quilt. Churchbridge made one with the flower em- 
blems of many countries of the world. They searched 
libraries. dictionaries and contacted Regina re 
sources for emblems. These emblems were drawn up 
by Bert Coley. and the blocks embroidererd, It took 
over six months to complete this quilt. which was 
truly a work of art, Itreceived first prize at the district 
level, first at the provincial level. and was taken to 
the Pan-American Conference at Vancouver by Mrs 
Violet McNaughton. where it received a great deal of 
praise. It was raffled off and won by Virginia 
Bentdahl (Redstone). Churchbridge Homemakers 
won the district silver cup four years straight for their 
submitted club reports 

During the war years. parcels. containing canned 
foods. cigarettes and chocolates. were sent to district 
boys serving overseas. Some boys married overseas 
and upon their return to Churchbridge the Home- 
‘makers put on a shower presenting each bride with a 
‘wool blanket. After the war, a Homecoming Banquet 
was organized for returned men and their wives anda 
memorial was planned in memory of those who lost 
their lives 





























‘A new hall was badly needed in the community. 
‘The Homemakers called a public meeting and it was 
decided to build immediately. The Homemakers 
sponsored a rummage sale and a bingo to get funding 
underway. Most of the work on the hall was done 
‘with donated labor. Those who could not work do- 
nated money. Some money was borrowed. The hall 
‘was called the Churchbridge Community Centre. 
After its completion in 1947, the Homemakers raised 
money towards the hardwood floor, the stage cur 
tains, two pianos, as well as stocking the kitchen with 
two stoves, more dishes and equipment. Every year a 
cleaning bee of members, and a few others, washed 
all the floors, windows inside and out, varnished 
benches and tables, painted walls and ceilings until 
the all was paid for. They then tried for two years to 
Tandseape the grounds on the east side, but to no 
avail: the grass, trees and shrubs were uprooted by 
vandals. Recreational activities such as table tenni 
were organized in the new Community Center by the 
Homemakers but these activities carried on for only 
‘one or two years 

In 1958, a children’s playground was planned. A 
sandbox was built and a slide was put up though it 
was later destroyed by older children. Later a merry- 
go-round was built and slide fixed and placed in the 
Kinsmen Park 

In the early years, parties and weiner roasts for 
members and their families were held each year. 
Everybody joined in the games. 

For several years 4-H girls were sponsored to go 
to camps in Yorkton and Saskatoon. In 1960, the 
Homecraft was organized through the Homemakers 
with Mrs. Glen Pederson as leader, with twenty-ni 
members the first year. The 4-H Homecratt club is 
still active under new leaders. 

The Homemakers also sponsored a two week 
school in art, home economics, cooking and table 
setting. Some of the rural girls brought their bedding 
and slept in the hall and had a great time together 
learning and practising their new talents. The instruc 
tors, Margaraet Pattillo and Marjorie Docking from 
the University of Saskatoon, stayed gratis with Mrs, 
Emil Kaeding for the two weeks and she too felt it a 
worthwhile experience. Other university short 
courses. such as painting, copper tooling, leather 
work, aluminum etching, re-upholstery and cook- 
ing, were brought in by the Homemakers over the 
years. 

In 1948, paintings were ordered from the Ottawa 
Art Gallery and displayed for three days. Many peo- 
ple came to see them. Miss Nora McCullough trom 
Saskatoon lectured to the children and explained the 
paintings. 

Each year, many charitable organizations re- 
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ceived donations from the club. A radio and other 
items were sent (0 the Langenburg hospital, books 
and magazines sent to two local people who were in 
the sanatorium for some time. Parcels of toys and 
other items were sent to the School for the Retarded 
in Moose Jaw, and many others were given help. A 
special prize was set up in the Fair book for many 
years. Showers were held for two families that lost 
ything in a fire, and showers were held for mem- 
bers when they married 

In 1951, the club celebrated its 30th Anniversary 
with seven remaining charter members receiving life 
memberships in the Saskatchewan Homemakers, 
and a special Homemaker pin, in appreciation of 
their work and continued dedication during those 
years 

One year $200 worth of goods were ordered from 
Watkins Co. to get a free 40-cup perculator (the first 
cone in the community). It took some time and effort 
to sell all the products and itis possible that some of 
those members may still have some of the liniment on 
hand! 

The Flower (and later, Fruit and Vegatable) Show 
‘was started by the Homemakers in 1958 and was very 
successful. Later the show was taken over by the 
larger Agricultural Society and has been carried onto 
this day with a bigger and better show each year. In 
the 1960's, fruit trees and some omamentals were 
ordered and sold to residents at a discount rate. It is 
estimated that around 70 fruit trees, mostly apples, 
were brought into the district within those two years. 
‘Tomato and garden competitions were run for a few 
years. A clean-up of the town by members, or their 
families, was successful one year, and the Home- 
makers ordered street signs, painted posts and do- 
nated them to the town to be erected at street comers. 
‘These signs served the town well until they were 
replaced in 1979 

Churchbridge hosted the District Convention 
three times and one year served on the Committee of 
the Royal Commission on Rural Life and Agricul- 
ture, In 1963, they organized the help for the T.B 
survey when over 1100 people were X-rayed. They 
also helped with the Oral Polio Clinic 

There were many more activities in which the 
Homemakers were involved over the years, but in 
1969, interest began to lag. Another new organiza- 
tion, the Kinsmen (and later the Kinnettes) came on 
the scene, so in 1969, the remaining members decid- 
ed to disband. After being inactive for a year, all 
remaining monies were donated to the hall to buy a 
hundred new chairs. 

At the time of disbanding, there still remained 
three charter members who were active for nearly 50 
years. We salute Mrs. Emil Kaeding, Mrs. E. R 















































Kaeding, and Mrs. ©. I. Swanson; you have served 
your community well! 

Others who were active members for ten-twenty 
five years include - Mrs. A. Boreen for 44 years, 
Mrs. J. Snyder for 37 years, Mrs. L. Wussow for 33 
years, Mrs. T. Paget for 31 years, and Mss. M. 
jerber L. Gerber, J. Thomsen, G. Gibbs, I. Welk, A. 
Rothberg, H. Bjamason, G. Pederson, E. Bentdahl, 
N. Parke, F. Dressler, G. Debnam, P. Daum, C 
Swanson, P. Scholz, V. Boren, E. Kaeding, A. 
Kaeding. D. Swanson, W. Wussow, E. Dressler. 








Churchbridge 4-H and Boys and Girls Farm 
Clubs 
from records by Mrs. Ruth Swanson and Henry 
Putland 

The Churchbridge Boys and Girls Bi 
first organized in 1936 with Morris 
leader. It was sponsored by the Agricultural 
and the local Wheat Pool Committee which sup- 
ported these Junior Clubs for many years and the 
Agricultural Society still does so. The first Calf 
Show was held on the Agricultural Grounds where 
the Trailer Park is now. There were about 15 members 
showing calves, however, no further shows were held 
until the Beef club was reorganized in 1947 with Ed 
Putland as leader for the next three years, then Henry 
Putland became leader for the next I4 years. In 1964, 
the 4-H Community Club was formed which in- 
cluded several projects. Ray Boreen became the Beef 
Project leader and remained leader for over ten years. 
He was followed by Henry Jenson who is the present 
leader of the Beef Club: 











4-H Calf Show. 


The Beef Club members usually took their calves 
to the Langenburg and District Annual Fat Stock 
Show and Sale where they competed with other clubs 
in the surrounding area, and often came home with 
many awards. 

The Wheat Pool Committee supported Junior 
Grain Plots and Weed Sample Collections as early as 
1936, however it seems that no Junior Grain Club was 
formed until 1938, which was under the leadership of 
Andy Anderson, the Wheat Pool Elevator agent. The 
next three years Max Olson was leader, followed by 
Dan Westman and Edgar Kaeding, who served as 
leaders for about 10 years each. In 1964, the Grain 
Club came under the 4-H Community Club with 
Various leaders until 1970 when no further interest 
was shown. 

‘The first Grain Club President in 1938 was Edgar 
Kaeding, Vice-president was Dave Westman and 
Secretary-treasurer was Henry Bily. No girls joined 
the club untit 1943. In 1944, there were 25 boys and 
girls active in the club and Ella Schmidt had the 
cleanest standing plot of the Regent wheat. The fol- 
lowing years they tried Thatcher Wheat, each receiv- 
ing a 6 bushel sample. 








Basically the purpose ofthe club was to introduce 
new registered or certified seed into the district. Each 
plot of six acres was enough for an assessment of the 
adaptability of the seed to the area. That year twenty 
members vied for the cleanest field sample, which 
was hand picked for weeds, it was cultivated black 
around the edges, the corners were staked and a sign 
readable from a distance completed the competition 
of the standing plot. Wally Becker was declared the 
‘winner. This same group switched to Exeter oats in 
1946 with Scott Boreen showing the best plot that 
year. 

‘The big year was 1947 when W. Becker of the 
University of Saskatchewan, judged field plots, find- 
ing traces of smut in all the samples. The winner that 
year was Janet Kaeding, who had been president 
since 194, working with the club leader, Mr. Dan 
Westman. The club held their achievement day that 
year on October 22. with guests from Spy hill, and 
Tantallon clubs, reeves, business men, teachers. 
CIGX Radio staff along with Prof. Gordon of the 
Extension Dept. from the University of 
‘Saskatchewan as the guest speaker. 

Money to keep the club viable during that that 
year was collected from such methods as sponsoring 
5 dances, donations, grants of $50.00 making the 
total receipts $552.50. The club donated it all back 
— some to the ACT radio broadcast, they purchased 
new hall curtains, donated to the Langenburg Hospi- 
tal Fund, the Red Cross, as well as to the local hall 








fund, leaving a balance of $47.67 to begin the new 


vyear. 
Through out the years the Grain Club undertook 
‘a number of activities which earned for them the 


44H Club Members — 1948, Bottom — Their Grain Club 
Display. 


honour of winning the Sask. Wheat Pool Efficiency 
shield for 1945 and 1947-1951 inclusive which then 
was presented to the club permanently and still hangs 
in the local Wheat Pool office to mark this achieve- 
ment. Much of the credit for this achievement must 
be given to Janet Kaeding who was president of the 
club for several of those years 

In 1964 the Garden Project was undertaken under 
the 4-H Community Club growing mainly potatoes 
until the last six years when a variety of vegetables 
and flowers were grown. ‘The first leader was Mrs 
Meta Weick followed by Mrs. Lucille Putland for 
several years. Mrs. Phyllis Kaeding and Mrs. Doris 
Putland have been the leaders for the last six years 
and are the present leaders of this club. 

A 4-H Automotive project was started in 1970, 
with Walter Brenner as the leader but the project did 
not continue due to the lack of facilities and time to 
devote to the project. 
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A Light Horse Project was undertaken by the 4-H 
Community Club from 1966-1975 with Woodrow 
Wussow as the leader fora number of years, followed 
by the Alvin Popowichs and the Leland Princes. In 
1978 the Light Horse project separated from the 
Community club and continues to operate under the 
leadership of Mrs, Lois Lauer. 

‘A Welding Project was active from 1970-1975 
with Art Johnson, Amold Van Caeseele and Emest 
Leonhardt as leaders, but it has discontinued due to 
the lack of interest 

‘The newest project under the Community Club is, 
the Mineralogy Project started in 1974 to the present 
time under the leadership of Henry Putland and Mrs 
Ruth Swanson. 

‘The General Leader of the 4-H Community Club 
since its formation in 1964 has been Henry Putland, 
‘who together with his wife Doris, have been leaders 
and boosters of the Boys and Girls Clubs and the 4-H 
forover thirty years, For many years the Community 
Club has undertaken a Turkey Bingo, a local curling 
spiel for all members of the 4-H, achievement days 
for the various projects, participation in District 12 
activities as well as club outings or tours when these 
can be arranged. To date the community response for 
leaders has been very good, and it must be said that 
these leaders put in a great deal of time and effort to 
keep the projects interesting for the members, and it 
is expected that they will flourish for many years to 
come. 





Churchbridge Homecraft Club 

‘The first 4-H Homecraft Club was organized by 
the Homemakers Club in 1959 under the leadership 
of Mrs. Dolores Pederson, who served as leader until 
1961 when Mrs. Meta Weick took over as General 
Leader from 1962-1976. Mrs. Gladys Fiola then took 
over until the present time. Many ladies have given of 
their time and talents throughout the years to teach 
the various levels of sewing as well as knitting and 
other crafts which have been included in recent 
years. Many a young girl is thankful for the first 
Buidance of these faithful ladies and they can now 
tum out a complete wardrobe for a fraction of the cost 
of ready made clothing. 





4-H Precision Drill and Baton Club 

A unique 4-H project was started in 1970 asa4-U 
project under the name of the “Auroras Precision 
Drill Team” under the general leadership of Mrs. 
Ruth Swanson, who prepared all the information 
manuals for the project. 

The aim of this project was to acquire the neces- 
sary marching skills to perform with the local march- 
ing band. With the help of Pat Boreen, Mike Dick, 








Mrs. Patsy Boreen, Mrs. Annette Choptuik and Mrs, 
Lil Britton, much of this skill was acquired. Later on 
baton twirling was added with instruction by Mrs. 
Doris Severson and Mrs. Jackie Lougheed. This club 
continued until 1974, when the lack of leadership 
caused it to be dropped. Some of the Senior girls 
instructed baton for a while, however supervision 
posed a problem. The club was officially disbanded 
in 1978 with their tape recorder being turned over to 
the Cadets and the monies helped pay for a Stereo for 
the High School 


Churchbridge 4-H Library Club 
by Janet Scholz 

“The first 4-H Library Club in Saskatchewan was 
organized in the High School, the fall of 1974, The 
president at that time was Sally Scholz, Secretary 
Kim Popowich, and Leader Mrs. Janet Scholz. 

‘The work-experience opportunities which the li- 
brary club offers, and the challenge which it extends 
to our young people, is generally recognized by 
school administrators 

Each student has a manual as well as the 4-H 
work book. The students work in the library from 
Sept. until June, in various branches of service. The} 
have an Achievement day where a hobby is illus 
trated along with reference books on their chosen 
topics. They also write the 4-H general information 
test, hand in five book reports and are judged, as 
well, on their participation in the art section of the 
Agricultural Fall Fair. Trophies are awarded for: 1) 
Best record book, 2) Best library worker, 3) Grand 
Aggregrate Winner. Other leaders and assistant lead- 
ets in the Churchbridge 4-H movement that have 
given of their time, and not mentioned previously, 
include such people as — Ted Putland, Bud Boren, 
Cliff Swanson, Paul Scholz, Roger Kaeding, Ubert 
Sauser, Stan Petracek, Bert Petracek, Ken Reeves, 
Mrs. Nita Sauser, Mrs. Esther Boreen, Mrs. Carol 
Boren, Mrs. Rose Reeves, Willard Brenner, Davold 
Stehr, Mrs. Lily Leonhardt, Ruby Laxdal, Olive 
Corroll, Mrs. Lois Thiele, Mrs. Esther Maloney, 
Mrs. Margaret Eyjolfson, Mrs. Muriel Orr, Mrs. 
‘Verna Dressler, Mrs. Edith Keene, Mrs. Isobelle 
Jolly, Mrs. Myrtle Stewart, Mrs. Pat Boreen, Mrs. 
Kay Haslen, Mrs. Lillian Hintz, Mrs. Diana Putland, 
Mrs. Iris Itterman, Dorothy Basken, Mrs. Helen 
Olson, Mrs. Vivian Richels, Mrs. Leona Schultz, 
Mrs. Shirley Boreen, Mrs. Betty Swanson, Mrs. 
Wanda Knutt, Mrs. Rose Marlatt, Mrs, Emma 
Heise, Mrs. Marg Richels, Mrs. Nell Popowich, 
Mrs. Doreen Olm, Susan Scholz, Mrs. Betty Ching, 
Mrs. Gladys Fiola, Mrs. Leotha Yanke, Mrs, Irma 
Jabs, Mrs. Judy Morash, Mrs. Alice Chopty, Mrs. 
Cheryl Kohonski, Mrs. Alice Bjornson, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Nemberg 
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Long-service 4-H Leaders. Phyls Kaeding presenting cert 
cates to — Henry Putland, Edgar Kaeding, Meta Weick, Ray 
Boreen, 


Churchbridge Guides and Brownies 
by Mrs. Molly Snyder 

In the Churchbridge Community Centre on Sep- 
tember I7th, 1948, five Brownies, seven Guides and 
three Leaders were enrolled in the Guide Movement. 
This marked the beginning in Churchbridge of 
Guides and Brownies, a group which has been active 
in the community since that time. 

Preparations for the enrollment began during the 
previous year under the leadership of Miss Alice 
Curry a local school teacher and former guide, and 
Miss Janet Kaeding. Brownies enrolled were Marian 
Basken, Gailya Gerla, Ilona Obenauer, Sharon 
Skaalerud and Bernice Tuma. Guides enrolled were 
Beverly Basken, Mirleen Basken, Beverly Bjarna- 
son, Iris Boren, Shirley-Ann Dressler, Sheila Gal- 
vin, and Marian Zick. Miss Janet Kaeding, Miss 
Molly Addison and Miss Phyllis Jensen were en- 
rolled as leaders. 

Many activities have been enjoyed by the mem- 
bers over the years. Besides working for their re- 
quired badges, the girls have lent a helping hand 
whenever possible. People of the community look 
forward to the Guide Cookie Week in May. The 
Guides have been active campers, having camped at 
Saltcoats Lake, Good Spirit Lake, Crystal Lake, 
Lebret Girl Guide Camp, Camp Can Ta Ka Ye and 
many week-end camps at Snyder’s Farm. Carol Joan 
‘Tuma attended World Camp at Doe Lake, Ontario in 
1957, and Carol Snyder attended International Camp 
at Cape Breton, Nova Scotia in 1977, 

Girl Guides who have received the Canada Cord, 
the highest award in Guiding, are Mable Griffin 
(1974), Thelma Johnson and Carol Snyder (1977), 
and Cheryl Toles, Cheryl Thies and Marla Vovchuk 
(1978). This award is presented by the Provincial 




















‘Commissioner at a special ceremony at the Legisla- 
tive Building in Regina, 

From the beginning, meetings were held at the 
school and Tuesday at 3:30 has become Guide and 
Brownie Meeting Time. The organization could not 
have continued through the years without the help 
and co-operation of the school officials and car 
takers and many other individuals and organizations 
in the community. 

A number of volunteers have kept the group 
active by working as leaders. Mrs. Ruth Tuma was 
Brown Owl from 1950 until 1970 and was presented 
with the Thanks Badge for her many years of service. 
Mrs. Elsie McGillivray, Mrs. Leona Schultz and 
Mrs. Gladys Fiola also spent a number of years with 
the Brownies. Mrs. lone Morash, a former Brownie 
and Guide of Churchbridge, began as Brownie Li 
er in 1975 and is still in charge of the group. At the 
present time she is assisted by Mrs. Donna Pedrick, 
Mrs. Rita Heinrich, and Mrs. Vicki Kaminski. Mrs 
Molly Snyder, who was enrolled with the original 
group. is still Guide Leader, and in 1978 was pr 
sented the Medal of Merit for exceptional service to 
the Girl Guides. For the past ten years Mrs. Esther 
Griffin has assisted with the Guide Company. 

‘The year 1978 marked the 30th Anniversary of 
Guiding in Churchbridge. reunion for all former 
members was held during the Guide-Scout week in 
February. A large crowd attended and time was spent 
reminiscing and viewing snapshots and souvenirs of 
the past years. 

Enrollment in 1980 is 24 Brownies in the First 
Churchbridge Pack and 15 Guides in the First 
Churchbridge Company 

Through the years approximately 345 girls have 
been enrolled in the Churchbridge group and many 
changes in uniform, rules and badges have bet 
made to keep the movement up to date. However, the 
aim “to assist girls in character development, by 
encouraging them to be responsible citizens of the 
‘world’ remains the same, 























Churchbridge Kinsmen and Kinettes 
by Mrs. R. Swanson — information from B. 
Daum and others 

‘An organization that was short lived, yet left its 
mark in the community while active, was the Kin 
men Service Club. With the construction of the po- 
tash mine to the south a large number of workers and 
their families moved into Churchbridge in the early 
1960's. A number of these community minded new 
residents saw challenges facing the fast growing 
community, which could be met with an active ser- 
vice club, so the Kinsmen Club was chartered in 








1963, with a substantial membership. John Ortez was 
the first president 

One of the first challenges was the building of an 
enclosed skating and hockey arena, to meet the de- 
mands of the large number of young people that were 
growing up here. A public meeting was called by the 
Kinsmen and the construction of this arena was de- 
cided on as the Community Centennial three-year 
project. The school board was approached by the 
Kinsmen on September 21, 1964 to sell enough land 
‘on the south side of their holdings for the site, Con- 
struction began immediately that fall, with help from 
many sources, including IMC, who supplied the 
heavy equipment necessary and a foreman to super 
vise the erection of the rafters. 

Since this was decided upon as being acommuni: 
ty Centennial Project, aconsiderable amount of grant 
money was available, as well as a Winter-works pro- 
gram initiated. With the help of literally hundreds of 
volunteer hours of work and personal donations by 
local residents through a community wide canvas 
and proceeds from many events, the $60,000 needed 
for materials was realized over the three-year project. 

With this tremendous amount of help, the arena 
‘was ready for limited use in 1965 and by the time of 
the Official Opening in 1967, it was complete with 
seating capacity of about 800, three change rooms in 
the basement with a furnace and storage room and 
another two large rooms above the lobby, which later 
were used as class rooms for some years when the 
school became overcrowded 

Senior hockey and minor hockey was imme- 
diately organized followed by figure-skating. Many 
other uses have been made of this very practical 
facility 

Now in 1980, the community is planning on 
installing artificial ice to lengthen the skating season 
and to guarantee the best ice conditions for all winter 
events. 

A press release during the construction of the 
Centennial Arena contained the following informa- 
tion: 

Volunteer labour is one of the most important 
ingredients in the Churchbridge and community 
Arena, Upto February 15, 1965 a total of 7,720 hours 
had been donated to the arena by 210 men. To the end 
of February several men had worked 100 hours or 
more, then donated their cheques toward the pur 
chase of materials. They are Billy Welk, Ron 
Schumacher, Melfort Yanke, Ron Daum, Erwin 
Becker, Ben Valberg, Philip Wirth, Ed Putland, Jerry 
Olm, Frank Suwala and Cliff Obre. 

‘The largest number of men to work on the arena 
at one time is 70, on a nice day in January, to install 
the sheathing. IMC furnished a foreman and two men 























for over a month, before and during the erection of 
the arches, and also their tall crane, for the erection 
of the arches. Later on, Harvey and David Sveinb- 
jornson supervised the sheathing and the remaining 
‘construction with their men Otto Jendrasheske and 
Richard Werner. Otto Leischner installed some 
doors, windows and posts. Billy Welk and Thor 
Johnson assisted Ron Schumacher and Cliff Obre in 
the purchase and procurement of materials. Garnet 
‘Stewart and Art Waldron were in charge of the wiring 
and lighting 

At that time Cliff Obre was mayor of Church- 
bridge and a member of the planning committee: 
Alvin Kaeding was chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee: Rev. Erickson was chairman of the Promotion 
Committee; Fred Sopher was president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Chairman of the Canvas Com- 
mittee; Ron Schumacher was head of the Planning 
and Projects Committee, and Garnet Stewart — 
Chairman of the Jubilee Centennial Committee. 
‘These are but a few of the many men who spent many 
hours in planning and implementing the con- 
struction, and completion of the Centennial Arena. It 
began as a Kinsmen project and later developed into 
the Centennial Project to include the whole com- 
munity. 

After the Arena project was completed the Kins- 
men went on to another project of equal merit, one 
that bears its name, the Kinsmen Park. Work on this 
Sports Park began in 1968. Although this project did 
not require so much cash outlay for materials, it did 
require a great deal of work, and during its con- 
struction members of the Kinsmen and a few others 
could be seen nearly every day developing one of the 
best Ball Parks in the province. 

It contains four excellent ball diamonds with 
bleachers and now has three sets of player dug-outs, 
as well as food booths. It also has a Kiddies Play- 
ground section with sandbox, merry-go-round and 
slide. (Some of this was provided by the Home- 
‘makers Club. ) Hundreds of trees were planted on the 
north and east perimeter of the grounds: which now 
provide a great deal of shelter and shade. The town 
provided assistance in planting and maintaining 
these trees over the years. The grounds have been 
kept in excellent condition. Several provincial semi 
finals and final minor ball games were hosted there. 
‘The Kinsmen can be justly proud of their very worth- 
while contribution which the community continues 
to appreciate. 

The kinsmen also initiated Santa Claus Day be- 
fore Christmas each year from 1963 until the club 
dissolved. Movies and cartoons were shown to the 
youngsters and candy bags were filled and given to 
all atending. Due to lack of membership, the Kins- 
men Club dissolved in 1970. 














‘The Churchbridge Kinette Club 
by B. Daum 

The Kinettes, the companion club to the Kins- 
men, was chartered in 1964, The first president was 
Mrs, Donna Ortez. They too were very active during 
the few years of its existence, They completely fur- 
nished the Arena kitchen with equipment such as the 
grills, stoves, fridge, pots and cutlery and they ran 
the Arena kitchen for many seasons. They painted 
the north and south side of the Arena in 1968. They 
erected and furnished the food booth at the Sports 
grounds. They also held annual fashion shows for 
five years which all the ladies of the community (and 
the men, too.) enjoyed greatly. 

They played a supporting role in all the activities, 
of the Kinsmen Club making their contribution very 
worthwhile and the community continues to appreci 
ate this. The kinettes dissolved in 1970 due to lack of 
membership. 

A new service club, the Lions, was organized in 
1978. 


Churchbridge Senior Citizens Evergreen 
Club 
by Mrs. Marvin 

On Oct. 3, 1973, the Senior Citizen of the com- 
‘munity organized the Churchbridge Evergreen Club. 
Many had retired into town and wished to have a 
place where they could meet to visit, play cards and 
have their other activities. With grants from the 
Federal New Horizons and also from the Provincial 
Social Services and donations from local individuals 
they started on this project. A meeting was held and 
the first board of directors consisted of — Emil 
Kaeding as chairman, Fred Basken, Robert Hed- 
‘man, Lou Brenner, Mrs. Emil Kaeding, Dan West- 
‘man, Mrs. S. Gislason, Mrs. J. Bjarnason, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bert Hinrickson. Mrs. H. Marvin was appoint- 
ced as secretary, and Mrs. Ruth Swanson as treasurer 
and co-ordinator: this position she still holds 

The seniors found places to rent which they used 
temporarily. but they wanted a place of their own, so 
they asked for help from the town. An old building 
‘was moved into town and the town also provided a lot 
forthe building, which was set on a foundation witha 
full basement. The Senior men then went to work to 
to make the building a comfortable home-like place 
They panelled the inside, put new siding on the 
outside and painted whatever was necessary. Cup- 
‘boards were built for a kitchenette, the seniors as- 
sisted with the plumbing, heating and electric work: 
equipment was donated or bought. A carpet was laid 
upstairs and tile in the basement. Two shuffleboards, 
pool table, piano, tables, and chairs were bought. 
Several chairs were donated by the Churchbridge 


























Hotel. A carpenter shop with tools, is housed in the 
basement to make any repairs needed in the future. 
‘The grounds were levelled, seeded to grass and trees 
planted. Itis hoped that an outdoor bowling alley will 
be in use in the coming years. 





For entertainment they bought a projector for 
films, they have Whist Drives, Bingos, Shuffleboard 
‘Tournaments, Socials, and other activities. They 


Business Cooperatives 


Churchbridge Government Creamery 
by Mrs. Ruth Swanson 

In preparing a history of the Churchbridge 
Creamery I have done a great deal of research both at 
the archives in Regina and by sifting through various 
statements that have been preserved by a few local 
people. The following account is not complete as no 
record books of the creamery operation have been 
found. 





CChurchbridge Creamery — 1897-1912. On site of Tiler 
Court 


The production of home-made butter increased 
rapidly between 1885-1889. Country merchants in 
the North West Territories were accustomed to ac- 
cepting butter from farmers in exchange for their 
wares. and in turn had to find a market for the butter 
to reimburse themselves. By 1889, these merchants 
found it increasingly difficult to dispose of all the 
butter received. One great difficulty was the quality 
‘of butter brought in from farms, and often the mer- 
chant was stuck with quantities of poor butter that he 
could not sell. The Legislative Assembly in Regina 
then passed an Ordinance in 1889 to provide for the 
incorporation of butter and cheese manufacturing 
associations. At least $1000 was to be subscribed 
before incorporation. and one share gave one vote. 

In the spring of 1890 Saltcoats Creamery Asso- 
ciation apparently was the first to take advantage of 
this new legislation. 

In 1897 the Dominion Government instituted a 
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have had Remembrance Day services, Hallowe'en, 
Christmas and New Year parties, etc. 

They have taken several tours arranged and su- 
pervised by Ruth Swanson. The ladies have made 
and raffled several quilts, had teas, bake sales and 
plant sales. 

The Drop-in Centre is open almost every day of 
the week except Sundays so anyone, who wishes, 
‘can come in and enjoy an hour or two with friends 


detailed plan for assisting the establishment of 
creameries in the NWT. The government extended 
loans to joint stock companies of farmers (or cream 
ery associations) to enable them to place equipment 
into the creameries, or skimming stations. This asso- 
ciation was to be incorporated and it was to have 
suitable buildings and an adequate supply of water. 
The association was to guarantee a supply of milk 
from at least 400 cows. The government was to 
manage the creamery, manufacture the butter and 
make advance payments to the patrons of the cream 
ery on the basis of two-thirds of the estimated value of 
the milk and cream supplied by each. The govern- 
ment charge was to be 4¢ per pound of butter, man- 
ufactured and not less than 1¢ per pound of butter 
over and above the manufacturing charge, was to be 
taken by the government to be placed in a loan fund 
to repay the government, or to pay debts due on the 
building, and premises. Government control was to 
continue at least for three years, unless the loan was 
repaid before that time, and if the association desired 
to take over control. The government agreed to pay 
an annual rent for the use of the creamery building, 
Finally, when the government loan was completely 
repaid, the equipment was to become the property of 
the association, provided paid up shares were issued 
to their patrons in proportion to the amount each 
patron paid into the loan, by supplying cream to the 
creamery. 

Sixteen creameries, and sixteen skimming sta- 
tions came under this plan in 1897 (eleven in what is 
now Saskatchewan), including Churchbridge Cream- 
ery and its associate, the Dongola Skimming Station, 
near Spy Hill, Creameries in Saskatchewan were not 
very successful, and by 1905 the number of cream- 
cries had dwindled to four, at Tantallon, Moosomin, 
‘QuAppelle and Churchbridge. Farmers found by th 
time that labor and land could be more profitable 
devoted to wheat growing. In 1906, the responsiblity 
for the creameries was turned over to the provincial 
government at Regina 

‘The Churchbridge Creamery began operations in 
1898 and continued until 1912. It was a co-operative 























enterprise, owned by local shareholders, but like 
‘other co-operative creameries of the time, it was 
operated by the Dominion government from 1898 to 
1905. Churchbridge decided to discontinue govern- 
ment control, and did so from 1907 to 1912. 


‘The creameries operated in the summer time 
only. Cream was delivered by farmers to the cream- 
ery, or was picked up by a cream hauler who was 
hired by the creamery. Usually they used 
McLaughlon democrats and hauled six or eight 











cream cans. The cans were more like barrels, they 
varied in size and were octagonal in shape. 

‘The cream was measured in “inches” with a 
r when picked up by the cream-hauler, who 
dumped the farmer's cream into one of the barrels. A 
sample was taken before the cream was dumped into 
the barrel. It was placed into a test-tube and at the 
creamery it was spun by a machine to determine the 
butterfat content 

The following table indicates the nature of busi 
ness at the Churchbridge Creamery 








Year No, of Patons Lbs. of Buter No, of 
days open 
Secretary or 
President 
189870 LIL Henry Roberts se.) J Nixon (Pes.) 
1998 167 HL Roberts (sec.) 
1900127 188 H. Roberts (sec.) 
901233, 202 Hi Roberts (sec) 
1902 264 198 James Basken(se.) 
1903189 195 J Basken (sec.) W. Rowland (Pres.) 
190s 202 180 
1905? 7 
1905 tos 186 
190775, 184 John Riglin sec.) 4. Binarson (Pres. 
190875, 
199 160 151A. Loptson see.) 3. Binarsson Pres.) 
10? 2A Loptson sec.) 1. Birsson Pres.) 
AE, Lewarton (Viee-Pres.) 
Directors: B. Westman 
S, Lopison 
R, Park 
5. Johnson 
G. Egisson 
wit 43.476 
1912 25,000 


‘The above table would indicate that no butter was, 
made here during the last three years. The cream was 
brought in, bought and shipped elsewhere for man- 
ufacture of butter. 

Itis difficult to ascertain who the managers and 
butter makers were during each year, however John 
A. MeFeeters is listed as the manager in 1900 and 
‘ohn MeFutier as butter-maker, also on salary was T. 
‘A. Wiancko, Wm, Mitchell supplied the ice that was 
shipped in by rail. In 1901 Henry Roberts was secre- 
tary and on salary were J. M. Smith, A. M. Webster 
and G. E. Smith in what capacity is not known. It is 
believed that Jake Thomsen was butter-maker about 
1906-1909 or so. In any event he won a Medal in 1910 
for the best butter in Canadian competition, which 
was quite an honor. He farmed in the Liscard area. 
George Clifford Vessey, is said to have been a butter- 
maker for about two years in the latter years of 
operation and nearly had the creamery out of debt, 
when he lost his job. Details of the operation of the 
creamery are not known. It is also said that the last 
butter-maker, or buyer of cream was a man by the 
‘name of Giles, and that a man by the name of Wilson 











‘was an assistant manager of the creamery somtime 
after 1904. Wilson also taught school for a short time 
in Churchbridge and later became the Dairy Com- 
missioner for Saskatchewan, 

‘At one time Churchbridge had the largest cream- 
ery in Saskatchewan, but lost much business to the 
Shoal Lake and MacNutt creameries that were built 
later and were so much better equipped, and could 
operate during the winter 

‘The Churchbridge Creamery also bought eggs. 
Here again the producer might deliver eggs or the 
hauler might pick them up. Each producer was given 
a number which he had to mark on each egg. On 
arriving at the creamery, the eggs were placed in new 
cases, shipped to Calgary for the storing and when 
sold, the farmer received market price less expenses. 

‘The Agriculture report for 1906 — page 103, 
states that Churchbridge had in that year, 38 ce 
shippers who shipped 8,299 dozen eggs valued at the 
creamery at $1,605.15, an average of 19.34¢ per 
dozen. An egg statement of Churchbridge Creamery 
of 1902 shows eggs were received from 194 patrons 
— a total of 15,501 dozen eggs, and of these 930 











m™m Churehbridge Creamery Association 


INCORPORATED 189% 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,000, 








Shares of Five, Dollars cagh, of the Capital Stock of this 
Association upon which has been paid. Ye: EE. Dollars, 
which shares are transferable in the books of the Association only by the registered 
holder hereof or an attorney duly authorized, on the surrender of this Certificate, and 
Scubject to the Provisions of the Act of Incorporation and By1 








laws of the Association. 

WITNESS the Seal of the Association and the 
signatars of the President and Secretary this /7% 
day of ee 
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dozen eggs were bad and unsaleable, the net price 1907. About 1909 a private single wire line was built 
was 17,02¢ per dozen. Another statement shows a by Dr. A. Denmark from the old Drugstore in Lan- 
total of 10,806 dozen eggs brought in and of these _genburg to Bert Lewarton’s Store in Churchbridge. 
420 dozen were rotten, which proves that the farm This line was strung on poplar poles in a line that 


produce brought in was not always of the best quality. followed the general direction of the CPR right-of- 

In the organization of the Churchbridge Cream- way. Dr. A. Denmark's son Donald, of Winnipeg, 
ery, Bamey Westman appears to have been instru- believes that the cost ofthis Tine was shared between 
‘mental in geting itset up. Joe Binarsson seemed tobe _his father and Mr. Lewarton. He writes — ‘“For this 
involved in the early years, and was its president for _(the cost) they were to some extent compensated by 
some years. Magnus Henrickson was also an original _the look of amazement on the faces of the privileged 
shareholder. In 1897 at the time of incorporation, the few who were permitted to listen in. “Government 
capital stock was listed at $2,000 and in 1907 ithad telephones came into the town around 1912, and a 
risen to $4,000. In 1909 the secretary-treasurer sal-__ small telephone office was put into Loptson's Store in 
ary was $75 and the directors — $40, and paid up June that year. In December that same year, Lopt- 
stock of $3750. son's Store burnt down. The next telephone office 

Some of the cream haulers to Dongola Tributary was put into Garbe’s Hardware Store with Alice 
Station in the early 1900's include C. Gordon, W.H. _Garbe as the Government Central Board operator. 
‘Adams, J. M. Smith, R. Common, J. Donohoe. ‘The telephones had a hand-cranked generator in each 


box, which provided electric current to ring the two 
bells located on the outside of the box and two dry 





Churchbridge Rural Telephones cell batteries carried the voice over the party line 

by Mrs. R. Swanson circuit. In 1908 the Railway and Telephone Dept. Act 
As far as known the first telephone in the Church-_in Sask. provided for the public construction, control 

bridge area was a single wire line strung on poplar _and management of telephone systems but not taking, 

tees for poles, by Sveinbjo Loptson from his store _over all existing systems, or their operations.) 

in the Village, to his farm north of Churchbridge in Records of the North Churchbridge Rural Tele 
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phone Co. are not available except that it was 
organized in 1914. 

Harry Piercy gave this account of the South 
Churchbridge Rural Telephone Co. ““The Company 
was formed in the winter of 1913-1914, with John 
Riglin as the first president. I was a director for many 
‘years and also president for some years. When it was 
“organized the government paid $6 per month towards 
the upkeep and they provided the telephone service. 
‘The lines were built under contracts. Then the farm- 
ers took over, forming a company and they received a 
government grant each year for operations. ‘There 
had to be a minimum number of subscribers but in the 
South Rural we never had any trouble in getting 
enough to sign up. In the building of the lines (done 
under contract) the companies were allowed to sell 
debentures and the land was taxed $6-S8 per quarter 
section without a house on it, and $10-$12 per quarter 
that had a house on it and where the phone was 
installed. Our South Rural Co. secretary collected all 
the dues for some years, then the North and South 
Churchbridge Rural Telephone companies hired the 
same secretary-manager and eventually the com- 
panies amalgamated.”” 








South Rural Telephone Co. 
compiled from records by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Leonhardt 

‘The North and South Rural Telephone companies 
held joint meetings as well as separate meetings. In 
Nov. 1921, they communicated with the Dept. of 
‘Telephones regarding consolidation. In March, 1921 
directors of both companies were elected to ascertain 
facts and to call a Statutary meeting to decide the 
matter. President was John Riglin, secretary — J. H. 
Sigurdson, directors — Wm. Mehis, J. A. Reeves, 
€. Dillin, G. J. Garbe, H. R. Piercy, Kromrey. 

The levy was $19 per phone. Phone batteries were 
bought by the “Barrel” and the trouble-shooter 
changed same when needed. 

In 1921 it was decided to appoint one secretary- 
manager for both companies, who was J. A. Sigurd- 
son at a salary of $550 per year. The operator was 
paid $100 per month and $60 for fuel and light. 

Tn the South Rural Co. in 1921, thirty-six patrons 
hhad not paid rental or tolis-some for two years, and as 
‘result $1000 was outstanding in accounts receivable 
— twice that of the North Rural Co. 

In 1922, the telephone rental was reduced by $3 
but the patron had to furnish his own batteries. In the 
early 1920's there seemed to be a general problem of 
collecting yearly rent and long distance dues. If 
subscribers were three months or more in arrears for 
long distance tolls, they were placed on a ‘*No Toll” 
listing. The secretary's salary was reduced each year, 
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to $377.77 for 1923 — rather an odd figure! 

‘A paragraph from a director's meeting of Nov. 
30, 1923 reads thus “It was understood that if the 
secretary or trouble-man takes produce from patrons 
at prices in excess of market value, that a fair rebate 
be allowed.” So it would seem “produce” was taken 
to settle some accounts, 

In 1924 directors met without compensation, 
Central Operator was J. J. Thorgeirsson. There 
seemed no record of the “Central” building being 
constructed, but in 1924 repairs were needed for the 
building and warehouse. In 1925 another problem 
showed up, and suggestions were made by the opera- 
tor — that a time limit be set for the use of phones. 
‘The operator stated that one and a quarter hour con- 
versations existed and three-quarter hour con- 
versations were frequent, music was also transmitted 
over the lines, also the General Rings of one long and 
‘one short (repeated) be intended for public notices 
‘over the phone. Out of hour calls and emergency 
calls were welcome, but idle and unnecessary calls 
after the hours should be refused or charged for! That 
a five-minute time limit be strictly enforced. 

‘There were new subscribers and new extensions 
made each year. L.. Keene took over from J. Sigurd- 
son as secretary in 1928 and Carl Skaalerud became 
trouble-shooter and operator. In 1931, F. J. Seamer 
was secretary at $200 per year and in 1932 it was V. 
Cline. In 1933 the secretary’s and operator's salaries 
were reduced to $144 per year, some phones were 
removed because subscribers were unable to pay — 
but in 1934 it showed an improvement with wages 
increased. 

In Jan. 1936, electricity was installed at the 
“Central Office,” Directors were changing. Magnu- 
sson, Dressler, Bentdahl, Johnson, Freysteinson, 
Kaeding, Westman, Helgason, Jenson and others did 
their part in keeping the telephone company intact in 
those years when finances were very limited. C 
‘Skaalerud resigned in 1945 and R. Becker became 
Jinesman and operator. Directors then were Sauser, 
McConnel, Boreen, Putland, Swanson, Basken with 
Mrs. Jonina Johnson as secretary-manager. 

Itis interesting to note that the Telephone Direc- 
tory of 1940 lists only ten subscribers within the 
Village of Churchbridge and over one hundred rural 
subscribers! 

Mrs. Verna Brenner submitted the following in- 
formation — 

A special meeting of the North and South 
Churchbridge Rural Telephone Companies was held 
on Feb. 12, 1947 with H. R. Piercy presiding. It was 
agreed that the South Rural and North Rural amalga- 
mate under the name of the Churchbridge Rural 
‘Telephone Company. Secretary-manager was Jonina 














Johnson and Dan Westman president of the North 
Rural T. Co. 

In 1948 Joe Sveinbjornson was hired as operator 
and linesman and E. Dressler as secretary-manager. 

The 1979 Rural Telephone Company report 
shows that the total cost of the underground cable 
project as $17,021.66, receiving a cable grant of 
$4,833 which completed the main trunk lines north 
and south of Churchbridge and some tributary lines 
leading to it 

On Feb. 22, 1980 the directors turned the assets 
and li of the Churchbridge Rural Telphone 
Co, over to Sask. Tel and another local rural organi- 
zation has ceased to exist. 

















Banking in Churchbridge 
by Mrs. Louise Wilkie 

Tcame to Churchbridge in 1920 and worked in the 
Bank of Toronto there for six years. ‘This was the only 
bank there at that time. The bank manager was C. C. 
Eddy. There was also an accountant, ledger-keeper 
and a teller. 

‘There was no safe in the bank when I came there, 
oat the close ofthe day, the manager and accountant 
would take the cash to Bredenbury and put it in the 
safe there, stay overnight and bring back the money 
the next morning. This didn’t go on for too long 
before their own safe was installed. 

We didn’t have the various machines to do the 
brain work for us. We had to use our heads — a 
wonderful training! 

Farmers, business men and speculators all dealt 
there, During the time that I worked there we had 
three differedt managers — C. C. Eddy, George 
Tucker and W. R. Lowrie, Ted Sigurdson was a teller. 

‘There was only one hotel at that time, run by C. 
‘Tuma, some private homes, roomed and boarded 
folks. 

Ed. note: Records are not available as to when the 
Bank of Toronto was built, however it was in use in 
1911 and closed in 1928 or so, with Mr. Goldsmith 
apparently the last manager. 


Bank of Montreal 

The Bank of Montreal came into Churchbridge 
about 1965. They first operated out of a trailer, and 
then a modem brick Bank building was put up. The 
bank closed in the early 1970's and the building has 
been used from time to time as a Medical Clinic 


Churchbridge Farmer's Supply Co. Ltd. 
1917-1928 
from records by Henry Jenson 

The organizational meeting of the Churchbridge 
Farmer's Supply Co. was held July 11, 1917 at August 
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Jenson’s and was first organized as the “Farmer’s 
Elevator Co.” Shares were set at $250.00 each. The 
first shareholders were: Chas. Dillin, A. J. Putland, 
Henry Karstad, Emil Kaeding, A. A. Van Hee, 
Stanley Bily, August Jenson, George Anderson, 
larence Anderson, George Gibbs, Simon Ander- 
son, Alvin Boren, Herman Karstad, Wm. Mehls, 
August Schmidt, Alfred Schmidt, E. O. Bentdahl, 
AH. Quandt 

I appears that Welwyn, Sask. had a Farmers 
Elevator Co. and this board advised the Church- 
bridge men in forming their company. 

The first Board of Directors consisted of: Wm. 
Mebls, Stanley Bily, and A. Van Hee with A. H. 
Quandt as president, Chas. Dillin as vice-president 
and August Jenson as Sec. treasurer. 

In their by-laws, in case of loss of any kind, all 
shareholders were responsible equally to the direc- 
tors of this company with the security given by them. 
Another by-law states: “We, the shareholders of this 
company, bind ourselves to sell or load all our grain 
to our own company, regardless of price paid by other 
companies. Violators of this by-law shall forfeit Ie 
per bushel of all grains sold to other companies, 
providing the company has room or car 

In the beginning the shares were deposited in the 
Bank of Toronto, at Bredenbury Saskatchewan, 
where they also received their line of credit. By 





























‘September, 1917, they were able to hold their board 
‘meetings in the elevator office. G. 0. Ellingboe was 
hired as manager and buyer for the company, for the 
sum $90.00 per month from September 1917 to July 
1918. He was to furnish contract and bond of $3 
000.00, and the company would pay the fees. G. O. 
Ellingboe and August Jenson looked after the buying 
of material and building of the leg of the elevator. A. 
E, Lewarton became paymaster at $1.00 per thou- 
sand. The company carried grain insurance through 
A. E. Lewarton, The following Grain Commission 
Firms were contacted: United Grain Growers, Wood- 
ward and Co., Canadian Elevator Co. Spencer 
Grain Co, — All at the Grain Exchange in Winnipeg. 

By January 1918 they were handling other com 
modities besides grain and the name was changed to 
‘Churchbridge Farmer's Supply Co. Ltd. 

In 1918, E. R. Kaeding and Frank Bily became 
shareholders. The capital of the company was $10,- 
(000.00 divided into 40 shares of $250 each with a 
minimum capital of $6,250.00 divided into 25 shares 
of $250 each. 


Annual report August, 1918: 

















Receipts Disbursements 
Wheat $23003.05 Wheat 522830.66 
Barley 652.32 Barley 51040 
ats 360.88 Oats 8126045 

Toso 
Capital took Investment 6007 50 
Refunds, Oi Salaries H21.02 
Insurance Oil 15.18 
Taxes Printing 187-80 
Prow Registra Insurance 230.15, 
Bonds ITS 

Tel, and Telegraph. 38.2 

Repairs, Renovations 
49.77 
Fuel 29.35 
Sundries 22.88 
620 bushels of oats on hand Interest 507.20, 
702 — $434.00 Discounns 9.25, 
Exchange 237 
© Johnson 13.80 
Cash 1310.98 
Cassady 20.55 
Fees 238 
Si13667 37 


In 1919 anew engine was purchased for the eleva- 
tor and labor for installing it was paid $4.00 a day. In 
August, W. Troxel was hired as manager for 
$1500.00 per year; he was to furnish his own help out 
of this amount. Within one month the company was 
without a manager and A. H. Quandt took over the 
position until a new man was found. At this time 
Quandt resigned as president and A. A. van Hee 
became president. S. G. Anderson filled the vacanc; 

on the Board of Directors. In the fall of 1919 Osc 
Jenson was hired to hopper the bottom of the bins in 














the elevator. By this time a hoist to unload their 
sleighs, had been built 

In 1920 they purchased four lots south of the 
elevator, and bought from Wm. Mehls a manager's 
hhouse and out-buildings which were moved to the 
company’s site. They handled coal and lumber and 
formed a shipping Association for livestock. Ship- 
pers were to notify the manager of the stock on hand 
and the time of shipment. The manager ordered cars 
‘and notified shippers, and those shipping, would 
load their own livestock and arrange for one party to 
follow the carload, 

That same year they built a 10,000 bushel annex 
and each shareholder was to haul a load of rocks, and 
two loads of gravel for the foundation. As things 
progressed, they built an oil shed and expanded into 
the oil buisness, dealing with the Mutual Oil Co. and 
the North Star Oil and Refining Co. Ltd 

John M. Galbraith was hired October 1920 as 
manager of all facilities and remained as such until 
the dissolvement of the company. During this year a 
telephone was installed in the manager's house. They 
hedged all grain daily, through the United Grain 
Growers. In July, Gus Anderson, A. O. Olson, and 
John Freyteinson became shareholders. The pos- 
sibility of installing a grain cleaner was discussed and 
left to the Board of Directors, but whether this mate- 
rialized is not known, Chas. Dillin, S. G. Anderson 
and Henry Karstad were elected to the Board of 
Directors. Due to illness, Sec-Treas August Jenson 
went to California for the winter and no meetings 
were recorded from November 1920 until April 1921 
Manager Galbraith was given an all expense paid trip 
to Winnipeg for two weeks or more, if necessary, 10 
get full instruction from the United Grain Growers 
Co. in grading and hedging of grain. 

In Sept. 1921 a resolution was passed on the 
hedging of grain: “That we notify United Grain 
Growers Ltd. of street purchases of grain as nearly as 
possible in even one thousand (1000) bushel lots, and 
they shall have the authority to hedge or protect such 
purchases for our account, as they think best. We will 

t them in carrying on this work by notifying 
them when we believe a sufficient amount has been 
hedged in any one future delivery month. Hedges 
will be placed in whatever future month corresponds 
with the basis of the street price list, excepting in the 
instance mentioned, when itis felt that as much has 
been sold for any one delivery month as we can 
conveniently make delivery of, the car supply and 
other factors being taken into consideration” 

In 1922 they built an addition to their office and 
used the basement for a coal shed. At this time they 
instructed their manager to find a device for moving 
and spotting railway cars. 








‘The company donated five bushels of Marquis 
wheat as a prize to the Churchbridge Agricultural 
Society Whist Drive which was held March 16, 1923. 
‘Taken from a resolution, it was stated that shares 
were controlled by a three quarter majority vote of 
members present, and only grain producers of the 
‘Community could become shareholders, and from 
here on, no shareholder was allowed to mortgage one 
‘or any of his shares in the company. In April a 
resolution was passed to give a grant of $25.00 to the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society and in July the 
company gave manager John Galbraith, $100.00 as a 
wedding gift when he married Mae Putland. In Au- 
gust, a motion was passed “That the Sec-Treas. be 
authorized to write the head office of the Wheat Pool 
stating position of shareholders in regard to binding 
of shareholders to their own company, and offering 
their elevator and services to the Wheat Pool if it goes 
through.” 

In February 1924 the vote to build a new elevator 
was defeated, 14-6, possibly due to the coming of the 
‘Wheat Pool. In September two contracts were signed 
with Sask. Co-operative Wheat Producers Ltd 

There was also an agreement to handle Pool 
Wheat 

In March 1925, A. A. van Hee resigned as presi- 
dent and Emil Kaeding took over the position until 
the company’s dissolution. E. R. Kaeding was added 
to the Board of Directors. 

In 1926 they were having trouble collecting their 
accounts and their manager was instructed to go out 
before harvest and take leins on the standing crops of 
those with outstanding accounts. At this time the 
company needed a line of credit from the Bank of 
Toronto, Bredenbury, for the amount of $20,000.00. 

In November 1926 a motion was made to sell the 
elevator and annex for $5000.00 to the Canadian 
Elevator Co. In February 1927, the Canadian Eleva 
tor Co. purchased the divelling, oil house, lots, barn 
and garage for $1550.00. 

On December 29, 1928, the final dissolution 
meeting was held, finalizing the company’s business 
and closing of accounts. 

Churchbridge Breeders Association 
‘written from records by Henry Jenson 

‘The organization of the Churchbridge Breeders 
Association took place March 20, 1923 

“Members were: 

Aimie Van Hee, Oren Swanson, Henry Karstad, 
‘August Jenson, Frank Bily, Simon Anderson, Alvin 
Boreen, Henry Grube, Emil Kaeding, Chas 
Quandt, A. J. Putland, Carl Pederson, Wm. Adams, 
G. J. Garbe, E. R. Kaeding, Herman Karstad. 

President was Emil Kaeding; Vice-President was 
Oren Swanson, and Secretary-treasurer was E. R. 
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Kaeding. Henry Karstad and Simon Anderson were 
directors. August Jenson became Secretary-treasuret 
in 1924 and held that position until the Association's 
dissovlement in 1933, 

They dealt mostly in buying swine breeding 
stock. In 1923 they bought a large number of sows 
and boars from MacKay Gregg of Tregarva, Sask 
Hogs were shipped by train and crated separately for 
the individual buyers, 

‘The herd boar was a grandson of Checkers that 
stood 46 inches high as a yearling and sold for 
$20,000. 

Mr. Gregg states: “his name is Cheque-Raiser 
#9954. He promises to carry on the same type as his 
zrandsire. He conforms to the strictest bacon-rules 
and has all the smoothness that is so essential and yet 
with all easy feeding qualities for which the Poland 
Chinas are unequalled. 

In 1924 the organization began inquiring about 
‘Yorkshire pigs from the University of Saskatoon and 
other types in different places in Manitoba. 

Members present at its dissolvement in 1933 
were: 

Alvin Boren, Herman Karstad. Emil Kaeding, 
Simon Anderson, E. R. Kaeding, August Jenson. 





Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Churchbridge 
Branch 
compiled by Ruth Swanson from records 

As already noted the first settlers discussed trans- 
portation and market problems. As early as 1922, 
Churchbridge farmers started to agitate for better 
prices for their grain to market. In order to get a co- 
operative voice, Churchbridge farmers organized a 
local Wheat Pool Committee. joining the Sask 
Wheat Pool movement, which was being organized 
across the provine 

It wasn’t until 1926 that official records were 
kept. and the Churchbridge Wheat Pool Committee 
was formally organized. Emil Kaeding was elected 
chairman: T. J. Thorbergson was secretary with 
Adam Schutz, Chas Hall and Morris Gerber as the 
first committee members. The names of Paget and H. 
Grube also appear in the first records, 

In the following year, 30 members signed up. 
Fred Garbe became chairman: Emil Kaeding, vice- 
chairman: Secretary, T. Thorbergson, with Chas. 
Dillon: A. Boreen: A. Schutz on the Committee The 
main topic discussed was the coarse grain pool, and 
ten new coarse grain contracts were signed. Con- 
vVinced that if they pooled their grain for sale, they 
would be in a better bargaining position, committee 
members went out into the district to get farmers to 
sign up. and by 1928. they had 91 wheat and 20 coarse 
grain contracts signed, making a total of 5767 acres 























of land involved. That year. the Norther Elevator 
burned down and was replaced by the Sask. Wheat 
Pool Elevator. John Valberg from the Dominion Ele 
valor, was hited as the first Wheat Pool Elevatoragent 
in Churchbridge 

In 1929. there was considerable discussion on 

“compulsory” pool. August Jenson became local 
Pool secretary. a position he held for the next seven- 
teen years. At a District Rally of the Wheat Pool, 
handling of grain was explained from farm to termi- 
nal the procedures of sampling. grading. re-checking 
and unloading at the terminal 

The local Pool members felt that the price for 
their grain was unreasonable in 1930. and a telegram 
was sent to Hon, Motherwell. the federal Minister of 
Agriculture, and to other government officials, stat- 
ing this. Prices quoted were 10¢ in 1929, and “yet the 
‘commodities that we buy are at the same level, and 
some higher. For instance. twine is 1¢ a pound higher. 
We farmers of this community therefore urge the 
government to set a minimum price of wheat at 70¢ 
to help stabilize the prices of our grain 

In 1931. a letter was sent to “Minty” Loptson. 
MLL.A...to ask him, “as our member. to support the 
Grain Marketing Act. as asked for by the Wheat Poo! 
Directors.” During that year. and the following. a 
canvas of wheat pool members and others in the 
district. was made to subscribe to the “Western Pro- 
ducer”. which was financed by the Sask. Wheat 
Pool. and printed in order to give farm people true 
information on what was really going on in agric 
ture and farm marketing. It also provided the 
with a means of publicity for farmer action. A benefit 
dance for the “Western Producer” was held at Con- 
cordia Hall 

‘When the drought hit the prairies, this area was a 
bit more fortunate than others. Discussions took 
place in 1933, on what could be done for the dried out 
areas of the province, and an estimate was obtained 
‘on the number of horses and cattle that could be taken 
into this district for the winter. The government was 
asked to sent out a representative to sign up feeding 
agreements for those in need 

In the depression years, discussions centred on 
poor prices, the damaging results of the buying and 
selling of futures at the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Farmers preferred a direct selling agency, because 
control of the grain would be more in their own 
hands, They urged the government to put coarse 
grains under the Canadian Wheat Board as soon as 
possible. 

In 1936 the local committee helped sponsor Boys 
anbd Girls Grain Plots and Weed Sample Collections 
and Junior Calf Club activities. Pool agents’ salaries 
ranged from $50-8125 per month. In 1937, elevators 
were closed across Sask., office staff reduced, sal- 





























aries cut and the following year, flour mills across 
Canada only operated at half capacity and half time. 
‘That year. the local Committee was told how to better 
their own conditions by organizing and shipping 
livestock co-operatively, and consequently a Live- 
stock Producer's Shipping Association was formed. 
John Eyjolfson was asked to be the shipper, but many 
problems were incurred in its operation. The Live- 
stock Pool operated from 1937 to about 1957. with 
various shippers. Despite co-operation with Langen- 
burg and Marchwell Pool, there was not enough 
livestock to make it worthwhile and it finally ceased 
to operate. 

Many of the local Pool members gave their back- 
to a local Consumer's Co-op that was organized 
in 1940, 

In 1941. canvassers collected petition signatures 
and donations to send a mass delegation from 
Saskatchewan to Ottawa. to ask for higher grain 
prices, Rural businessmen were included, and the 
mass delegation met at Ottawa in January with Emil 
Kaeding and J. R. Welk among them. They were 
promised a 10¢ per bushel increase in the price of 
wheat. As it happened. World War II shortages 
caused food products and grain prices to jump sky 
high by that fall. with wheat over $2.00 a bushel 
Had this been foreseen, that “March to Ottawa 
‘would not have taken place 

‘Ata district meeting in 1944, it was disclosed that 
the Churchbridge Poo! Elevator handled 97% of the 
grain deliveries up to September 15th. It drew a smile 
across the faces of committee members when some- 
‘one remarked — **Give Churchbridge the “empti 
and Cowan (the local agent) will get the grain! 

In 1943. the local committee agreed to have the 
district field man bring in a free movie, and lecture 
on Credit Unions and Co-op Unions. This culmi- 
nated in a one-day Co-op School in 1945, which was 
attended by 28 school students and 20 adults. and a 
packed hall for the evening show and lecture. This 
may have set the stage in the organizing of the Credit 
Union later that year. and the expansion of the local 
Co-op Association. the following year. From 1947 on 
into the 1960's, the local committee battled with 
surplus grain and the congested condition of the local 
Pool Elevator. and many patrons were lost to the 
opposition. Several times a “general ring” by tele- 
phone went out, asking farmers to restrict grain de 
liveries to $100 worth of grain or to fill up only half 
their quota in order to give all farmers a chance to 
deliver some grain before the elevator was full. Most 
of the farmers co-operated very well tothe benefit of 
all. 
































When an annex to the Elevator was being builtin 
CChurchbridge and some lumber was purchased from 
other than the local Co-op. Pool members demanded 


to know from Head Office. “If buying from the 
‘opposition lumber yard would increase the business 
for the co-operative Poo! Elevator”: thus these farm 
crs showed their tenacious loyalty to their Co-op. 

Local committee members were always: inter 
ested in all local co-operative ventures. They recotd- 
ed the excellent job of the 4-H Grain and Beef clubs 

doing a service to the community in the raising. 
feeding and showing of grain and livestock in the 
district. Minutes of 1957 mention that Pool Commit- 
tee members felt that the fellow Co-op Store and 
Petrol Department maintained a good service to the 
district, doing a business of approximately $150.- 
(000, The fellow Co-op. the Credit Union, had an 
increase in assets over $200,000 and had loaned out 
io its members a considerable amount of money over 
the years. 

‘A second “*march to Ottawa” took place in 1959 
with Wm, Schutz. Pool delegate. and E. R. Kaeding 
among the marchers. They went to petition for dei 
cieney payments. as the farmer's dilemma still was 
the costprice squeeze of surplus and overages. 

The local committee was pleased to learn that the 
local Js. Grain Club won the District Efficiency 
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Shield five years in succession and it was theirs to 
keep in 1955. This showed that young people. t00. 
were being well-schooled in the growing of grain. 

In 1961. the first mention was made of a move 
being underway to take up 2500 miles of railroad 
track in the future. affecting some 400 elevators 

District banquets and conferences were started in 
1962. for committee members and their wives and 
“new"" Pool members. This has continued to the 
present time. providing an opportunity for members 
of different locals to talk about their problems and 
possible solutions to them. 

In 1966. there was considerable talk about farm 
strike action, but it was felt not to be feasible, with 
large stores of grain on hand and meat products being 
too perishable, Farmers would have to lose one whole 
crop to make any impression on the world market, 
The Pool. though not organized to compete in the 
Tine of farm supplies. began to handle such supplies 
that were not usually sold by the local Co-ops, be- 
cause other Elevator Companies were doing so. In 
1967. despite lack of storage space. the local Pool 
beyan to successfully handle such items as fertilizer, 
twine and chemicals, 




















5D YEARS «ACHIEVEMENT 


PROGRESS THROUGH CO-OPERATION 





Charter members ofthe local Wheat Pool— 1978, Top —P. Wirth, Z. Arason, F Garbe, A. aida, D. Westman, R Hedman, O. Swanson, S. 
‘Stauch,P-Rince. J Wit, Ema Kaeding, F Haberstoc,S, Anderson. Prince, Phi Kendall. P. Schappert 
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In 1974, the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool celebrated 
its 50th Anniversary across the province. The local 
branch celebrated by having a banquet to honor the 
pioneers of the local Wheat Pool. Commemorative 
plaques were issued to twenty-seven original mem- 
bers stil iving in the area, seventeen of whom were 
able to attend. In his remarks of the evening William 
Schutz. District Delegate for over 25 years. stated 
that “where there's a chance to beiter the conditions 
(of farm families. the Pool willbe there to carry it ou 
‘The Pool's co-operative principles mean the organi 
zation exists to serve members at cost.” Other speak- 
crs stated that “the pioneers passed on to the present 
‘generation an organization of tremendous influence, 
but they could not pass on their most precious asset 
— that of their drive. sense of purpose. their memo: 
ries of hardship. the will to win and the fierce deter- 
mination born of a struggle. Today each must 
determine for himself, the loyalty and dedication to 
such self-help organizations to prevent the forces that 
are at work from destroying what those pioneers 
struggled to obtain. 


‘Members of the local committee at the time of the 
50th anniversary celebration were: Roger Kaeding. 
chairman: Henry Jenson, vice-chairman: Cliff Swan. 
son, secretary: Francis Snyder: Einar Johnson: Otto 
Prince: Erie Corroll: Bert Weick: Albert Griffin: 
Harold Wagner: Ken Reeves: Lynn Johnson and Lad- 
die Cyhla. 


Over the years there were many ups and downs 
for the farmers, and many letters and telegrams of 
protest were sent to the government. In the late 
1970's, farmers are again facing the problems of 
“cost-price squeeze” although the price of livestock 
has risen considerably lately. due in part to farmers 
going out of livestock which did not pay. There are 
the problems of moving grain to the terminals and 
delays at the ports in shipping grain to overseas 
markets. The shortage of boxcars and the struggle to 
retain the “Crow rates” are two longstanding prob- 
lems. Today’s farmers are also faced with the threat 
‘of many rail branch lines being abandoned which 
will ultimately lead to the closing of many rural 
elevators and force longer hauls from the farm to 
Jarger centers. It appears thatthe farming community 
will always be battling with problems unique to the 
farming industry and farm organizations such as the 
Wheat Poo! will play a part as long as the present 
system of farms exists 














In 1965, Twenty-five Year pins were awarded to 
E.R. Kaeding and Harry Marvin. Harry Marvin had 
served twenty years as chairman. Alvin Boreen, who 
hhas passed away before such pins were issued, served 
total of twenty-seven years. 





Long Standing Committee Members 
E. R. Kaeding (25 years): Harry Marvin (25 years): 
Alvin Boreen (27): Emil Kaeding (20— 15 as chair 
man): Cliff Swanson (25 — 18 as secretary. still 
active): Dan Westman (13): Bert Hinrickson (12): 
William Magnusson (18): Otto Prince (12): Roger 
Kaeding (16, still active): Henry Jenson (22— Il on 
executive. still active): Edgar Kaeding (25): Einar 
Johnson (22. still active). 

Pool Agents — 1928 to the present 
1928-1935 — John Valberg 

1936-1940 — Andy Anderson 

1941-1951 — Robert Cowan 

1952 — Ewald Itterman 

1952-1960 — Lorne Anderson 

1960-1976 — Gordon Toles 

(In 1971, he was awarded a Master Merit Certificate 
from the Canadian Elevator Division.) 

1977 — Ray Shaw 














Churchbridge Co-operative Association 
Limited 
by Henry Jenson 

The organizational meeting was held April 20, 
1940, In organizing, E. E. Kaeding was president 
and Harry Marvin was secretary. At the first annual 
meeting 'T. Forbes was elected president and E 
E.Kaeding secretary-manager. 

First board of directors: A. Boren, E. R. Kaed- 
ing, T. Forbes, H. Marvin, E. E. Kaeding, Jules 
DeRycke. The purpose for organizing was for the 
selling and delivering of petroleum. 

They began with a capital of $110 and it increased 
to $500 the same year. 

The following were the other original members: 
Robert Hedman, L. Sauser, A. Quandt, Dan West- 
man, 0, Swanson, A. Jenson and J. Kammermeyer. 

First year agent was Bob Tuma with sales of 
$12,000. Second year agent was Fred Dressler, and 
B. M. Olson became agent the third year and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1946. 

‘The above information had been compiled by E. 
R. Kaeding as no other records were available 

In 1946 Alvin Kaeding and Hugo Renneberg 
bought Slim Sigurdson’s garage (the present Dyke's 
Laundromat building) and took over hauling pe- 
troleum for the Co-op from Regina and making farm 
deliveries, with Hugo doing most of the trucking. 
The oil shed and tanks were located across the street 
from the present Fire Hall. Later on, there was a 
small lumber shed built close by, Don Swanson be- 
came petroleum driver salesman about 1951 after 
serving in the Air Force, 

Board of Director's in 1952 were: E. R. Kaeding, 
J. Kammermeyer, Wm Schutz, A. Boreen, Edgar 








Kaeding, C. Swanson, Wm. Magnusson, Jim 
Montgomery, Mrs. H. Marvin, A. B. Larson, Mrs 

Alvin Boreen. By 1952 Churchbridge Co-operative 
had purchased the garage from Alvin Kaeding and 
Hugo Renneberg and turned it intoa grocery and dry- 
goods store 

Alvin and Hugo built a new garage out by the 
highway which is now owned by the Dept. of High- 
ways 

Store clerks in 1953 were Mrs. Ta Welk and Mrs, 
Beth Allen with E. E. Kaeding as manager and 
accountant, In 1954 Churchbridge Co-op purchased 
the closing out of Clarence Heinrich’s Feeds, Groc- 
eries and Dry goods. This building later became a 
Cafe and is now Eugene’s Upholstery Shop — next 
door to Martin Rathgeber’s Pool Hall and Bar- 
bershop. 

1955 Board ofDirectors were: E. R. Kaeding, 
Mrs. H. Marvin, Laddie Cyhla, Jim Montgomery, 
George Schappert, Cliff Swanson, Wm. Schutz, E. 
©, Leonhardt, Dan Paridean, Edgar Kaeding, and 
Don Swanson secretary. E. 0. Leonhardt resigned 
and Paul Scholz replaced him. 

Don Swanson became Store and Petroleum Man- 
ager in 1957. E. E. Kaeding resigned as General 
Manager the following year and Don Swanson be- 
came General Manager with Ray Boreen hired as 
petroleum driver salesman. E. E. Kaeding purchased 
the Reliance office and Lumber Yard in 1957 and sold 
it at cost, to the Churchbridge Co-operative the fol- 
lowing year. The Reliance Main yard was situated 
where the present Co-op Store is located 

Directors for 1960 were: President Wm. Schutz. 
Lome Anderson-Secretary, E. R. Kaeding, George 
Schappert, Otto Prince, Edgar Kaeding, Harry Mar- 
vin, Paul Scholz, Henry Jenson, Glenn Pederson, 
Cliff Swanson, Dave Westman and V. D. Boren 

The new Lumber Yard (north ofthe present groc- 
ery store) was built in 1964, Previously, George De- 
‘bnam had the Livery Stable there with a portion of 
the barn and the weil being on this property 

‘The new grocery store opened on July 16, 1964. 

Board of Director's for 1965 were: E. R. Kaed- 
ing-Pres. , Gordon Toles, Edgar Kaeding, Henry Jen- 
son, Sam Beaton-Sec., Wm. Schutz. 

Lore Morphy of Saltcoats managed the Meat 
Dept. for a number of years and later was Store 
Manager. By 1966, E. R. Kaeding had served twen- 
ty-five years on the Board of Directors, and retired 
from the board. 

During the 1967 Potash Boom, plans for an ex- 
pansion to increase the size ofthe store from 1200 sq. 
ft. to 1500 sq. ft. were being made, but it wasn’t long 
before potash sales declined and no expansion was 
needed, Unemployment came to the miners, houses 
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were up for sale — (larger homes sold for around 
$10,000), businesses were sold and moved, the 
Churchbridge Motel was moved to Moosomin, lot 
development within the town became town property. 

In 1967 the Churchbridge Co-operative pur- 
chased petroleum storage tanks and an oil shed which 
‘was contracted by Federated Co-operatives limited, 
and set up on the present site by the railway tracks 
During the same year a feed shed was built on the 
back of the tumber yard office. 

1970 Board of Directors were: Edgar Kaeding- 
President, Wm. Schutz, Otto Prince, Gordon Toles, 
Henry Jenson, Sam Beaton-Sec. Harold Schaan be- 
came Lumber Manager, and then Allan Olson. In 
1971 Dave Westman became Petroleum Driver and 
Salesman, 

In the fall of 1972 Elvin Toews took over as 
General Manager from Don Swanson. He was on the 
Federated Co-operatives Manager training Program 
and he stayed 1¥4 years. The lumber shed which was 
attached to the Reliance Lumber Office was moved to 
the new location. Due to Edgar Kaeding’s political 
involvement, he stepped down as president and 
Henry Jenson was elected. 

In 1975 our Co-op purchased the present General 
Manager's house from the Churchbridge Savings and 
Credit Union. Reuben Harris was hired as General 
Manager in 1974 and stayed for six months. That 
same year air-conditioning was installed in the groc- 
ery store. 

The next General manger was Art Read. Tom 
McGill, who worked for the Dept. of Co-operation, 
came to Churchbridge for many annual meetings. 

1975 Board of Directors: Henry Jenson, Emie 
Corroll, Sam Beaton, Gordon Toles, Roger Kaeding 
and Annette Choptuik. Wm. Schutz, being involv 
as the Sask. Wheat Pool Delegate did not stand for re- 
election. In 1976, Art Read left and R. Brick was 
hired as our General Manager. Lumber yard man- 
agers were Lawrence Kitz and Don Morash. 

Due to the sudden death of Wheat Pool Agent 
Gordon Toles in December, 1976, Harold Kaeding 
‘was appointed to the Board of Directors. Having 
office and store experience, Annette Choptuik was 
hired as Store Manager following Lorne Morphy’s 
resignation 

Bjorn Bjomnson came to Churchgridge in 1977 as, 
General Manager. The 1979 Co-operative Audit Re- 
port and Financial Statement showed sales of SI,- 
222,454 with 831 active members. Since our 
beginning in 1940 to 1979, our sales were $13,408,- 
439.00. Total saving were $426,760.00. 

Presently General Manager is Bjorn Bjornson, 
Meat Manager-Dayle Lindstrom, Lumber and Farm 























‘Supply Manager-Bill Slywka, and Petroleum Dr 
and Salesman-Dave Westman 

1980 Board of Directors: Henry Jenson, Ernie 
Corroll, Roger Kaeding, Harold Kaeding, George 
Schappert and Francis Snyder. 








Credit Union Original Directors. Back — H. Marvin, E. E. 
Kaeding, 8. M. Olson, D. Westman, L Brenner E.R. Kaeding, 
M. Bjamason. Front — Mrs. E. E. Kaeding, Mrs. A. Boreen. 
‘Mrs. H. Marvin, Mrs. EB. Kaeding 


The Churchbridge Savings and Credit 
Union 
by Mrs. H. Marvin and Mrs. Ruth Swanson 

Feeling a need for local financial services and 
since there was no bank in Churchbridge, a number 
‘of local folks in the fall of 194 decided to study how 
Credit Unions work. 

In April, 1945, the group felt it knew enough 
about Credit Unions to organize a branch in Church- 
bridge. The following agreed to serve on the first 
Board of Directors; Harry Marvin as chaitman, Clar- 
ence Heinrich as Vice-chairman, Dan Westman, 
Oren Swanson, Lou Brenner, Mrs. A. Boreen and H. 
Renneberg. Of these D. Westman and L. Brenner 
remained on the board for over twenty years. On the 
Credit Committee were Emil Kaeding, B. M. Olson 
and PC. Dressler. The Supervisory Committee con- 
sisted of Ewald Kaeding, Mrs. Anita Boren and 
Mrs. H. Marvin. Mike Bjarmason, the local postmas- 
ter, consented to take the position of secretary-man- 
ager for one year. in conjunction with the post office. 
The Credit Union officials were very grateful to Mr, 
Bjarnason because they realized that being a 
postmaster was a full time job in itself 

[At first the people were skeptical of the Credit 
Union, but by the first month thirty members had 




















signed up and the share capital had reached $742.50 
That does not seem like very much today but we must 
realize that people had just emerged from the dirty 
thirties and did not have a great deal of money to 
spare. Progress was slow at first, but by continually 
encouraging people to become informed and to join 
people began to realize the value of their own co- 
operative banking system. Loans amounted to only 
$100 in 1945. 

In 1946 Edwin Dressler became secretary-man- 
ager and continued until he left Churchbridge in 
1961. In 1950, the assets declined due to poor crops, 
so all loans could not be granted. At that time there 
were 194 members and assets of $54,960. An unfor 
tunate incident occurred in 1953, when the Credit 
Union was burglarized and about $8,000 was stolen, 
however, members sustained no loss since burglar 
insurance was carried. 

In 1954, the Credit Union moved into the office 
built by P. C. Dressler. A walk-in vault was built, 
protected by an alarm system. A chequing system 
had been introduced by that time. Life savings pro- 
tection went into effect, and loan protection total 
disability coverage was now included along with 
death protection on all loans to members under the 
age of 70 years. The Endowment Plan protection to 
members was also adopted 

In 1958 certificates of merit of officials with ten 
years of continuous service were presented 10 Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Marvin, Emil Kaeding, Ewald Kaeding 
‘and O. I. Swanson for their voluntary services. Atthe 
end of 1959 assets had increased, so it was decided 
that directors, and the credit and supervisory com- 
mittees should be remunerated at the end of the year. 
As the Credit Union grew, people from surrounding 
towns who first poked fun at the struggling institu- 
tion, began using it and benefited from its services. 

Ray Clancy became secretary-manager in 1961 
A new Credit Union Office was built in 1963, evi- 
dence of the tremendous growth produced by the 
influx of workers for the newly developed Potash 
mine, twelve miles south. At this time there were 718 
members and assets of $672,686, with loans of 
$414,640, 

In 1968 there was a layoff of a considerable num- 
ber of employees at the potash mine and together with 
a difficult year for farmers who were hard pressed to 
finance their operations, the Credit Union still kept 
‘growing and renovations to the C.U. basement were 
completed and part of it was utilized by the Regional 
Library for atime. 

In 1969 a branch of the Churchbridge Credit 
Union was organized and opened at Langenburg, for 
the convenience of members and prospective mem: 





bersthere. A new Credit Union Office was built there 
in 1979 as the business had increased substantially 
At the end of 1979 memberships in the Credit 
Union were up to 2802 with assets over $8,525,929. 
Interest rates for loans reached 11% on the average to 
a high of 14%, having increased since that time. 
Services rendered by the local Credit Union now 
included: a Savings account with life insurance up to 
the age of 70, Chequing account, loans with insur 
ance, safety deposit boxes, night depository, money 
orders, travellers cheques, Wills and Estate informa- 
tion, R.R.S.P. and investment services and the col- 
lector for Sask. Power and Sask. Tel for the 
convenience of residents. In 1976 the change began 
of conversion to a computerized banking system and 
‘was completed by the end of 1979, with a staff of six 
now at Churchbridge and four at Langenburg, 
Managers of the Credit Union throughout the 
years were: Mike Bjamason, Ed Dressler, Ray Clan- 
cy, George Clark, Larry McCrorie, Don Wallace, 











Long time service records as in Churchbridge Credit Union 
Directors Mike Wowk, Dan Westman, Lou Brenner 


Ron Peesker, and at present Garnet Burke. 

Among those with over 20 years service on the 
Credit Union board were Cliff Swanson for 21 years, 
Lou Brenner, and Dan Westman for 23 years and 
Mike Wowk for 28 years. 

‘Tribute must be paid to the many volunteers who 
organized the Credit Union in 1945, and who so 
nscientiously executed their duties as directors and 
members of the Credit Supervisory and Educational 
Committees who served without pay until 1960, 








Recreation 
Churchbridge Baseball 
by John Reykjalin 
In the early years of the twentieth century many 
new settlers arrived in the community of Church- 
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when their duties increased. Little did the first volun- 
teers realize that their struggling self-help financial 
organization would become such an integral part of 
our community today. 


Cc 





op Snow Plow Club 
In 1950 a group of twenty farmers south of 
Churchbridge decided that shovelling their cars 
through snowbanks in the winter wasn’t their kind of 
fun. They each put in $100, to buy a snow blower and 
the first year or so, had it rigged up to Lou Brenner's 
tractor, to blow open the roads when they became 
blocked with snow. For a time Bennet Larson's trac- 
tor was used to provide the power. This co-operative 
effort opened roads for some years until the snow 
blower required repairs, and it was difficult to find 
farmers that would rig up their tractor and go out to 
‘open roads for other people when the weather was 
bad. Roads were getting built up higher also, and did 
not block up so easily with snowbanks, so the snow 
blower was disposed of. Now municipal snow plows 
keep these roads open when required. 


United Grain Growers 
(from Company Records) 

The United Grain Growers purchased the Cana- 
dian Consolidated Grain Co. facilities in Church- 
bridge in 1959. This purchase consisted of the 
elevator (30,000 bus. capacity) and two annexes 
(25,000 and 27,000 bus.) 
levator managers in the elevator since 1928 are 
as follows — 








K. 0. Oddson 1928-1933, 
E. Einarson 1933-1943, 
R.G. Andrews 1943-1946 
PC. Daum 1946-1957 
R.A. Rathgeber 1957-1958 
PC. Daum 1958-1960 
C.L. Howie 1960-1970 
C. Lougheed 1970-1974 
G. Nashiem 1974-1979 
L. Hudye 1979- present 


‘There is no record of the first board. 

‘The present board members are — E. Becker as 
chairman, T. Magnusson as secretary, Francis Dress- 
ler, I. Martin, G. Retz, H. Reetz, J. Rushka, F. 
Sauser, J. Sauser, FW. Wussow, L. Yanke, M. 
Yanke. 





bridge. Among these were the three Anderson boys, 
‘Simon, Clarence and George.the three Montgomery 
boys, Ed, Gordon and Jim, also Maylon and Walter 








‘Back — Oli, Ami. Font — John Johnson Bros. Churchbxidge 
Baseball and Hockey. 
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Ssking-cross-country, down-hill or with tow-ropes behind 
hoses and sleigh (or ca), a favourite sport down through the 
years, giving away to the modern skidoo. 


Everett, a young Lewarton, brother to Bert the store- 
keeper. These young men were all good ball players 
and formed the first ball team in Churchbridge. As 

















they were the only baseball team in the surrounding 
districts they had few opportunities to play ball. They 
therefore decided to take a tour into Manitoba to play 
in tournaments there, where there was money up for 
prizes. During this trip they became quite a famous 
ball team. On that tour they played fifty-two games 
and lost only two. Then as the years went by some of 
these players moved away and others stopped playing 
for different reasons and were replaced by local boys. 
Over the years the replacements were — Ted Paget, 
xd Lowe, Carl Zimmerman, John Reykjalin, and 
three Johnson boys, Amie, John and Oli, After 1919 














Curing, a fayourte sport. V. Mehis, Alvin Borwen, son Bud 
Boreen Carl Skaalerud. Note the hand pump used for both 
skating and curing ice, al the back. 





CChurchridge Baseball Team — 1910. Top — Waltor Everet 
Manager G. Garbe, Mr. Simpson, (Erie Steele). 2nd row — 
Mahlon Everett, Mr, Green, George Wheeler, Gordon 
‘Montgomery. 3rd row — Shorty Boise, Minor Goss, Clarence 
Anderson, 





(Churchbridge Baseball Team— about 1914, Top — Ted Lowe, 
Carl Zimmerman, EM. , George and Simon Anderson 
Bottom — Clarence Anderson, ‘Jim Montgomery, Ted 
Paget 





CChurchtridge Baseball Team — 1946, Top — Einar Johnson, 
‘Woodrow Sauser, Allan Quandt, "Sandy" Sauser, Ray Boreen, 
il Heinrich, Lorrie Scobie. Front — Dave Scobie, Bud 
Boreen, Manager Gus Werschler, Cliff Swanson, Edgar and 
Art Kaeding. Missing — Dave Westman, 





CChurchbridge Hockey Team — 1906. Top — Jack Klossen, 
Archie Livingston, JS. Backus, Bert Lewarton. 2nd row — 
Brooke Adams, Bob Paterson, Johnny Montgomery. Battom 
= Percy Lewarton, Walter Whitmarsh. 


when the first World War was over, Sam and Freeman 
Reykjalin returned home and joined the team. Bill 
and Jack Paget also belonged on this team. 

In 1924, I married and moved away from Church- 
bridge. 

Ed. note: Throughout the years, Churchbridge 
has usually come up with some pretty fair baseball 
teams in the senior division and starting in the 1960's, 
junior ball teams have done very well, reaching the 
semi-finals and finals in the provincial playofts. 
Ball, hockey, and curling have top priority in the 
district, but sports of all kinds are eagerly entered 
into, either as participants or as spectators, 








South Churchbridge Community Rink 
by Cliff Swanson 

In the 1930's, the young men south of Church- 
bridge through a co-operative effort, builtan outdoor 
skating rink on the A. Boreen farm across the road 
from the Swanson home. Each one put in an equal 








CChurehoridge Hockey Team — 1922. Amni Armason, Mindy 
‘Sigurdson, Slim Sigurdson, Steini Viglusson, Eye Benson, 
(lle Johnson, John and Arnie Johnson 





CChurchoridge Hockey Team — 1933, Otto Tefisher, Baroy 
‘Bjamason, Coach Fred Dressler, Chas, Basken, Bob Tuma. 
Bottom — Bill Campbell, Val Mintram, Jerry Tuma, 
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‘The old Churchbridge Skating Rink buit alongside of the old 
Curling Fink. Note shadows of spectators along the sides, 


amount of money to buy rough spruce from Roblin 
which they hauled in for the walls. Allan Quandt 
blue-stoned the posts and the rest went to work to 
build the rink, levelled it, as best they could with the 
equipment they had in those days, and flooded it 
Getting enough water was a problem in the dry thit- 
ties. They got some water from dug-outs, a very slow 
and tedious job with water tanks that held not more 
barrels of water 

ining the snow off the ice was another probs 
lem. Being close to the rink we, and the Boreen boys 
did most of the shovelling and some storms really 
made a lot of work. This rink provided a lot of fun for 
the young people of the district in skating parties and 
hockey games with other hockey teams. The Boren 
home nearby, was always a hub of activity for the 
skaters. 

The war years drained away the young men, so 
the rink was not used anymore. Much credit must be 
given to those young fellows who contributed so 
much work and time to provide entertainment for 
themselves and others in the community 








Churchbridge Athletic Assoc. 
by Ruth Swanson 

The Churchbridge Athletic Association was 
formed in 1944 after a group of people had put on a 
successful sports day on July 4th. Money raised 
through the sports day was to be channelled through 
the Athletic Club to be used for summer sports ofall 
kinds, with $50.00 set aside for next year's Sports 
day. 

‘The sports day activities included softball, base- 
ball, junior softball, horseshoe, kiddies races and a 
dance in the evening, which netted a total of $106.00. 

President of the Athletic Club was E. R. Kaeding: 
-president — R. Cowan; Honorary President — 

















G. J. Garbe: secretary-treasurer — Cliff Swanson, 
with E, Paget and Ruth Kaeding on committee. 

The records do not show how long the Athletic 
Club operated, but probably no longer than to oF 
three years and the monies were turned over to the 
Baseball Club. The netting for the Baseball diamond 
on the sports grounds, was bought by the club. The 
old Beef Ring building was brought from the A. 
Boreen farm and used as a confection booth. ‘The 
sportsgrounds (for some years) were where the 
lagoon is now situated 


Sportsgrounds in Churchbridge 

“The first sportsgrounds were along Vincent Ave 
rue just on the south side ofthe business section prior 
to 1910, There were no treesin the village. but forthe 
Sportsday, many trees were cut down and “planted” 
along main street for shade. In later years, the 
grounds from the elevators and south were used as 
there were no houses there then. From about 1913 to 
about 1931, the annual fairs and sportsdays were held 
on the agricultural grounds alongside of the old 
creamery, where the trailer court is today. In the 
1940's and 1950's the sportdays were held in the area 
where the town lagoon was later built (except for 
about two years when it was held on the Roger 
Kaeding farm pasture). Since the Kinsmen de 
veloped a Sportspark in the 1960's, it has been used 
up to the present time 











Churchbridge Swimming Pool — 1971, 


Churchbridge Swimming Pool 
by R. Swanson 

The Churchbridge Swimming Pool was con- 
structed in 1971 as a Homecoming-71 Community 
Project. Much of the preliminary estimates and plans 
were made by the members of the Kinsmen Club and 
others. 

“The heated swimming pool was built at an esti- 


mated cost of $20,500 plus another estimate of 
$10,000 in volunteer labor. It was financed by Town 
and R.M. Homecoming-71 grants, large donations 
from the Ladies’ Curling Club, the former Kinsmen 
Club, Recreation Board, a Senior Walkathon and a 
Community canvas of businesses, organizations and 
personal donations. In the Churchbridge tradition, 
this large recreational project was completed and 
fully paid for in 1971, without resorting to local 
taxation, with money left over for operating ex: 
penses. The size of the swimming pool is 75x30x8 
feet at the deep end, with a capacity of 80,000 gal- 
Jons of water and equipped with a gas chlorinator. 

Gil Boyle was construction supervisor of the 
swimming pool proper and Chas. Basken was in 
charge of constructing the equipment and change 
house building. Untold hours were put in by these 
‘men, and other volunteer workers, to have the pool 
completed and water running in for the Official 
Opening on July 18, 1971. This swimming pool is a 
real asset to the community. 

The first Operating Committee of the swimming 
pool were Jerry Kaeding as chairman for a short 
time, then Erwin Becker took over, Mrs. Phyllis 
Kaeding became sec.-treasurer, Mrs. Joy Tatton, 
Mrs, Karen Theis, Mrs. Peggy McCrotie, Mrs. Lil 
Britton with Mrs, Ruth Swanson, Recreation Direc- 
tor, co-ordinating the swimming program and work 
schedules. Gil Boyle, Jack Britton, Ron Schumacher, 
Bill Strachan looked after equipment and mainte- 
nance. 

Only the lifeguards received remuneration the 
first year, volunteers manned the ticket office on 
regular schedules, as well as assisting with extra 
lifeguarding when pool usage was heavy. Instruction 
in various swimming levels were given throughout 
the season. 

The second year saw Erwin Becker as chairman 
of the Operating Committee. Mrs. P. Kaeding as 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Tatton, Mrs. Britton, Gil 
Boyle, Ed. Bazowski and Mrs. R. Swanson. Much 
volunteer work was done the second year also, and 
each year since to keep it operating without burden 
‘on the local taxpayers. The Ladies’ Curling Bingo 
Committee has made several substantial donations 
towards the operation of the pool. 

Swimming instruction has been given in the fol- 
lowing classes — Novice, Pre-Beginners, Begin- 
ners, Junior. Survival, Intermediate, Senior, Bronze. 
Lifesaving 1, 2. and 3, Synchronized swimming and 
snorkel diving. 

The 1980 swimming pool operating committee is 
—Chairman—Mrs. Joy Tatton, who has been on the 
committee from the beginning and to whom much 
credit must be given for the continued excellent oper- 
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ation of the pool, treasurer is Mrs. Marg Howatt, 
secretary —Mrs. Leona Kittler and Pastor Wagner as 
vice-chairman. Assisting with maintenance is 
Winston Jack, who has been doing this for a number 
of years, Mark Tatton and Jim Howatt 

With continued support from the local people as 
well as neighboring communities, it ishoped thatthe 
swimming pool will continue to serve the needs well 
and that it will not become a burden on the taxpayers 
as many other swimming pools have done 


Churchbridge Campgrounds 
by R. Swanson 

In 1975, the Sask. Department of Tourism and 
Renewable Resources acquired a forty-acre plot of 
land along the south side of the town to be developed 
into a major campsite for travellers. 

This land was formerly part of the original home- 
stead of G. J. Garbe and his wife Laura, who settled 
in this area in 1903. This land remained in the family 
for over seventy years, until it was sold by son Fred, 
tobe used as a campground. A plaque at the entrance 
to the campsite pays tribute to these early pioneers. 

Several rows of trees were planted around the 
perimeter of the campsite, thirty-five camping spots 
have been designated, picnic tables and barbeques 
set up: the main road around the sites have been 
black-topped in 1980 as well as a new service build- 
ing to include showers, etc, has been built and some 
sites now have electricity brought in to them. The 
campsite also includes an administration building, a 
‘warehouse, running water on tap, sewage dump and 
firewood. It is adjacent to the swimming pool and to 
the ball park and kiddies playground. It is hoped that 
travellers will enjoy their stay here. 





History of Local Government 
On October of 1880, John Stewart surveyed our 
community, Range 32 west of the Ist meridian. This 
area was then known as the Territorial District of 
Assinniboia. Our system of surveys was copied from 
the Eastern States. The land was surveyed into sec: 
tions, each one a square mile, which was divided into 
quarters of 160 acres. Six square miles made one 
township. The sections were numbered from the 
south-east corner, back and forth along the range to 
the top. Section number 8 and Ys of number 26 was 
given to the Hudson Bay Co. This was 
company of 1670. Sections 11 and 29 of 
ship were reserved for railway purposes or for the 
sale ofthe government. The even numbered sections, 
except the Hudson Bay lands were open for home- 
steaders. This system prevented solid settlement and 
made it difficult to organize local government or 
school districts 


























Up until 1904 all municipal affairs were admin 
istered by the Territorial Dept. of Public Works. In 
1904, our community became a portion of a larger 
area known as a Local Improvement District of ap: 
proximately 144 square miles. Each township of 6 
sections formed a division from which the people 
elected one councillor. 


Itis interesting to compare the provisions of the 
first Municipal Ordinance of 1883 with our present 
R.M., Act. The Ordinance stated that only male per 
sons of the age of 21 years had the right to vote. They 
had to be British Subjects, have an assessed value of 
property of $300 or more. To-day any person male or 
female, 18 years of age, even though they have no 
taxable property, may vote 





‘The qualifications of a councillor under the Mu- 
nicipal Ordinance were the same as those of a voter, 
but his assessed property was to be at least $600. 
Now any person that is granted the right to vote, can 
qualify for Reeve or Councillor, but the candidate 
must be a British subject. Taxation under the Ordi- 
nance required every male between 21 and 60 to do 
cone day’s “Statute Labour”. Any person by the pay- 
ment of $2.00 for each day was not required to work 


Road construction costs around 1900, were very 
low. The cost of building a road 20° wide with an 18 
inch crown cost approximately $30, per mile. In 
addition to road building, the government assisted 
some areas by digging wells. In Logberg area these 
wells were located on the road allowance near the 
south-east corner of section 32, The other well site 
was at the north east corner of section 16, this well 
‘was equipped with a wooden pump. Taxation powers 
under the Ordinance were quite different from those 
of to-day. In those days taxes could be levied against 
real property, personal property, and income. Under 
cour present R.M. Act, taxation is restricted to a tax 
fon land. To-day land is fairly assessed exclusive of 
buildings in the rural area. Property which is exempt 
from taxation under our present R.M. Act includes 
property owned by the R.M., schools, crown lands, 
churches, community halls and public cemeteries. 





On January 1, 1913, our district became part of, 
the R.M. No. 211. The necessary arrangements were 
then made to elect a rural R.M. Council. The first 
Reeve was Joe Einarsson. Six councillors were elec- 
ted. one for each division. The Reeve is elected for a 
term of one year and the councillors hold office for 
two years. During the Ist year of organization the 
councillors elected in the odd numbered divisions 
held office for one year those in the even numbered 
divisions held office for two years. Each succeeding 
year 3 councillors are elected for a two-year term. 








Rural Municipality of Churchbridge No. 
21 
(by M. J. Wowk) 

‘The earliest settlement in the district which we 
now know as the Rural Municipality of Church- 
bridge No. 211 lies within Townships 22, 23, 24 in 
Ranges 30, 31, 32, 33, West of the First Meridian, 
dates back to 1885-1886. 

In 1876-1880 the Dominion Surveyors de 
the land in the tern half of the area as “soi 
loam, surface undulating, numerous ponds and 
bunches of small willows’ with occasional poplar 
bluffs.” In Ranges 32 and 33 the land is described as 
‘open prairie with small willows 

The first settlers were predominantly of German 
and Icelandic stock, most of whom settled in Town 
ships 22 and 23 in Ranges 30, 31, and 32. Several 
groups of British stock settled in Township 24, 


















Mr and Mrs. J. G. Haas. He was councilor or a reeve in 
CChurehbridge RAM. for over twenty years. 





Ranges 32 and 33, northeast of the present town of 
Saltcoats. Several families, Ukrainian and Rouma- 
nian homesteaded in Township 24, Range 30 and 31 

Today we can trace where these first ethnic 
groups settled if we pay heed to the place names 
which these pioneers gave to their communities and 
first school districts such as Hoffenthal, Landestreu, 
Hohentohe, Beresina, Thingvalla, Logbere, Roth- 
bury, Chatsworth, Clova and Czerawka. 

Tn 1887 the village of Churchbridge came into 
being. In 1895 an Agricultural Society was estab- 
lished in the Rothbury-Logberg District which car- 
ried on for a number of years. Another Agricultural 
Society was formed at Kinbrae in 1888 and moved to 
CChurchbridge in 1899. Johannes Einarsson who later 
became Reeve of the Churchbridge R.M., served as 
Vice-president and also as president for brief periods, 
of both these societies. Oscar Olson who for many 
years represented Division 3 as councillor, was secre 
tary for the Churchbridge Agricultural Society for a 
number of years. ‘The Churchbridge Society still 
flourishes and is supported by an annual grant from 
this municipality 

A Co-operative Creamery was formed in Church- 
bridge in 1897 and enjoyed the patronage and con- 
fidence of the homesteaders for nearly fifteen years, 
also a Co-operative Store was operated by settlers 
residing north of the village. The store was located 
approximatley four miles north of Churchbridge. 
Bulk commodities only were handled, such as groc: 
cries, coal oil and hardware 

In 1904 S. Loptson bought a store in the village, 
and also continued to operate his original homestead 
about seven miles north, He served as councillor in 
the early days of L.L.D. No. 12, later the RM. of 
Churchbridge. About 1907 he built a telephone line 
from the village to his farm. This was a single wire 
line and poplar trees were used for the poles. This 
appears tobe the first rural telephone fine inthe area. 

The litle village of Churchbridge grew rapidly 
and it became the main trading centre for a large 
area, and undoubtedly was a deciding factor in the 
Municipal Office being located there. 

Count Hohentohe, who visited the Langenburg. 
area about 1887 was responsible for encouraging 
immigrants from Germany to settle in the eastern half 
in what was to become the R.M. of Churchbridge. 
The Esslinger, Mundt, Hitzelmann, Brandt, Popp 
and Mack families were among the first settlers, 
there, Later came the Becker and J. G, Haas families. 
Mr Haas served many years as councillor and Reeve 

The first available minutes of a Council Meeting 
‘on the Municipal level was held on April Sth, 1904 at 
the residence of Fred Eslinger on Sec. 32, Twp. 2: 
Ree. 31 west. This meeting was called by Mr. George 
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Busch, and Mr. S. Lopston. The first members of the 
Council were George Busch, J. G. Haas, F. Fre- 
derickson, S. Loptson, Thos. C. Love and Rev. A. 
Dommann. Thos. C. Love was elected chairman and 
Gisli Egilsson was appointed Secretary-treasurer at 
an annual salary of $40.00 and 10 cents per mile for 
all necessary travelling. Remuneration for coun- 
cillors attending meetings was set at $2.00 per day 
and 10¢ per mile travelled. At the following meeting 
held April 30th, 1904, it was decided that the rate of 
taxation for the current year be “Two cents per acre 
con every acre assessable land in the district, and that 
running expenses ofthe district shall be taken out of 
the funds of the district, and the balance collected 
from each division shall be expended in that divi- 
sion’. The building of roads and drainage appear 
prominently on the agenda; each councillor was to 
appoint a work foreman, and wages were set as 
follows based on an 8 hour day: Foreman — $2.00; 
Man and Team — $3.00; and single man — $1 
‘Two slusher scrapers were to be purchased for use in 
Division 2. The treasurer was asked to find two 
bondsmen who would agree to provide sureties on 
his behalf in the amount of $250.00 each. All meet- 
ings of the council in the current years were to be held 
at the home of Fred Esslinger. 

The Financial Statement for the year 1904 
showed receipts of $1,649.84 and expenditures of 
$1,347.65, The balance of $302.19 was deposited in 
the Bank of Montreal in Winnipeg. Elections were 
held in December to elect a council for the coming 
year. This resulted in three new members being elec 
ied, Johannes Einarson, A, Kendell and Ferdinand 
Becker. J. Einarson was appointed Chairman. Rec~ 
ords show that in 1906 Gisli Egilsson has resigned as 
secretary-treasurer and is succeeded by Thos. Smith 
at a salary of $100.00 per annum. Smith served as 
Seeretary-treasurer of this L.1LD. until Jan, 1911 

During these years many of the settlers in the 
district had brought considerable land under cultiva 
tion and the early homesteaders were getting well 
established. New settlers were coming in both from 
Europe and the United States. The expectation of the 
Rossburn Extension of the Manitoba Northern Rail- 
way led many to settle in the north-east part of the 
district where the village of MacNutt is now situated. 

In 1908, following the failure of the 1907 crop 
due to frost, the Council requested, and received aid 
from the Provincial Government, in the distribution 
of seed grain, to needy farmers. Lack of roads and 
excessive difficulties in building them throughout the 
district were major problems of the council as a 
resolution passed and forwarded to the Provincial 
Government indicate. In a preamble to theit resolu 
tion they point out that ““Good roads are the most 























important factor in forming a well to-do and con- 
tented population” and the Burden of building good 
roads would be too strenuous for the present genera- 
tions”. In Jan, 1910 records show us that L.1.D. No. 
12 A-L has become Local Improvement District No. 

211. Council meetings which were heretofore held at 
different settlers homes throughout the District, were 
now held in the Central Hotel in the village of 
Churchbridge. Members of the Council of that day 
were J. Einarson — Chairman, Carl Schultz. J. G. 

Hass, Fritz Kendell, A.B. Lewarton and O. Zelinsky 
with Thos. Smith as Secretary-treasurer. Taxes were 
assessed at 5 cents per acre — Roadwork wages were 
set at $4.80 for man and team; $2.40 for single man 
and $3.00 for a team, based on a 10 hour day. 

In 1913 this Local Improvement District was in- 
corporated as the Rural Municipality of Church- 
bridge no. 211, Council consisted of Johannes 
Einarson as Reeve; J. G. Hass, as Deputy Reeves F 
Suschschloff, S. Loptson, P. Popp Jr., 0. Zelinsky, 
and Chas. Dillin. A. T. Penwarden was the Sec. 
‘Treas. and S. J, Mugford was appointed auditor. Dr. 
Rigg of Bredenbury was medical Health Officer. 
Preparations were made to erect a permanent build: 
ing to be used for a municipal office and council 
chambers. An agreement was entered into with the 
Churchbridge Village Council whereby both bodies 
agreed to share the costs of a building and lot on a 
50-50 basis, and to be used by both corporations as 
office and council chambers. This building with 
some alterations in later years served the needs of the 
village and the Rural municipality for 25 years. It has 
been the policy of the council to hold at least three 
‘Council meetings at intervals throughout the year in 
the village of MacNutt to enable them to have closer 
contact with ratepayers in that locality. 

The demand for increased and better services 
naturally called for a higher budget which had to be 
‘met by increased taxation. Much of the land which 
had been used as community pastures in the tespec- 
tive districts was being bought and brought under 
cultivation. Livestock had to be curtailed from run- 
ning at large and a Herd Law had to be enacted. 

Rusted crops and abnormally wet weather in the 
carly 1920's created further problems for the council. 
‘Toalleviate the flooding condition of many farms and 
of the roads, the council embarked on a drainage 
program. Much water was channelled into the Smith 
creek, which has its source in the R.M. Unfor- 
tunately when the wet cycle had lapsed many of the 
ditches were neglected. In spite of the adverse condi- 
tions, the area continued to progress. No doubt the 
fact, that most farmers kept livestock was no small 
factor. Straight grain growing in this area, is not very 
dependable for a sound economy. 





























The years 1931-1936 were the lean years, 
‘culminating in the disaster of 1937 when drought and 
poor crops brought about conditions where the R.M 
Council was called upon to attend many group meet- 
ings, they organized crews, to put up fodder in Man- 
itoba to be shipped into the municipality. Assistance 
had to be provided by way of feed and fodder for 
livestock, also grain procured and distributed for 
spring seeding. Most ratepayers repaid direct relief 
assistance by a work and wages program, supervised 
by the council, with financial assistance provided by 
the Provincial Government. This policy proved ben: 
eficial to the ratepayers, who availed themselves of it 
and to the municipality in improved roads of which 
several miles were gravelled. In the early 1940's due 
to improved crops and economic conditions, the mu- 
nicipality and ratepayers had recovered from the 
difficult situation created in the previous decade 
Arrears of taxes which had accumulated alarm- 
ingly, were now being paid and the municipality was 
in a sound financial position. Cash and bank bal- 
ances stood at $18,000.00 atthe end of 1944. Expen- 
diture on public works that year amounted to 
$11,500.00. The rate of taxation was 10 mills on an 
assessment of $1,852,144.00. Due to the trend t0- 
wards mechanization in the municipal road building 
progran, and demands for better roads, and at the 
request of the ratepayers, the municipality had now 
acquired power road building and maintainance 
equipment. Present day costs of maintainance of 
equipment, and increasing demands for better ser 
vices, have naturally led to an increase in taxation. 

Councils and ratepayers early recognized the im- 
portance of providing for themselves facilities for 
taking care of the sick. In the 1920's in co-operation 
with the village of MacNutt, this municipality main- 
tained a Nursing Home in that village. Grants were 
also made to assist medical men, to establish a prac- 
tice in the area. These ideas were crystalized in the 
formation of the Langenburg Union Hospital Dis- 
trict, which takes in the R.M.s of Churchbridge and 
Langenburg, and the Churchbridge and Langenburg 
villages, and came to fullfillment on April 25th, 1951 
when a modern well equipped 32 bed hospital 1o- 
cated at Langenburg was officially opened by Honor- 
able T. J. Bentley, Minister of Public Health. Forty: 
seven percent of the cost of debentures was levied by 
this Municipality and 53% by the other corporate 
bodies. This requried a levy of 2 mills on the asses 
ment at that time. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to those hardy 
men and women who pioneered this district, to those 
who took the initiative in laying the foundation for 
the future. To those men who gave of their time and 
‘energy by taking upon themselves the onerous duties 














of Public Office — thank you for a job well done. 
This district, in spite of many difficulties has pro- 
pressed as is reflected in many fine homes, and 
public buildings throughout the area. This can best 
be illustrated if we draw a mental picture of how this 
area looked, when 90 years ago, three men; Joe 
Magnusson, Einar S. Sudfjord and Bjorn Olafson 
walked west and south from Shellmouth and upon 
arriving on , Range 32, Einar 
exclaimed, “Here we will homestead, here 1 will 
build a home. 

We are indebted to Mr. G. J. Markusson who had 
been councillor of this municipality for a number of 
years, and later the reeve, for his time and effort in 
compiling the foregoing history of this municipality, 
and to all the pioneer ratepayers who had in any way 
assisted in providing information, 

The years commencing with Autumn of 1951 
which were considered the “Wet years", road con- 
struction was almost impossible, and negligible. The 
municipality had two LH.C. crawler tractors with 
scrapers and a dozer. 

During these wet years the provincial govern- 
ment appointed a commission, to determine the most 
needs of the rural people, and it was quickly 
nt to them, that roads were the primary con- 
cer. During the wet years, people were isolated for 
weeks ata time, because they could not get to market. 
‘The Churchbridge R.M. council was requested to 
establish a pattern of grid roads which would best 
serve the people of the municipality. Some 74 miles 
of primary municipal roads were approved and the 
first grid road'construction commenced north of: 
tions 4, 5, and 6., Township 24, Range 32 in Octo- 
ber, 1956, however because conditions were still 
extremely wet, the attempt was a financial disaster. In 
1958 the municipality purchased its first Adams No. 
4440 motor grader with snow plow and wing, trading 
in the road construction equipment. Since that time 
on, all road construction was contracted out, and real 
progress was made getting a better standard of roads, 
in the municipality. 

Rural schools were being closed, since larger 
school units were being established throughout the 
province, children had to be bussed into urban cen- 
ters, consequently the road construction had to be 
speeded up. Again the Sask. Municipal Road Assis- 
tance Authority requested the Churchbridge RM. 
council to proceed with road construction so that the 
program could be completed in 10 years. Grants 
amounting to 65% of total cost of construction were 
made to the municipalities and the council took full 
advantage ofthis, with the result that the allotted grid 
roads were constructed, and gravelled, long before 
the dead line. These roads were built to a high stand- 
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ard with a 22 foot top, gravelled and ditches back 
sloped to prevent snow drifting, Maintainance grants 
for regravelling these grid roads, also became avail- 
able. Grid roads alone, did not provide the necessary 
arteries, to provide proper roads for bus transortation 
to schools. The municipal Road Assistance Au- 
thority again requested the Churchbridge R.M. 

council to draw up a pattern of secondary grid roads, 
which became known as farm access roads. This 
time some 60 miles of road was approved, and a grant 
of up to 55% became available for construction, and 
gravelling. This program is rapidly coming to com- 
pletion, with some 12 miles of Farm Acccess road to 
be completed after 1979. 

In 1962 the town of Churchbridge was installing 
sewer and water, and the municipal office built in 
1913 was too small, too cold and unsuitable for water 
and sewer facilities. A floor plan was drawn up by the 
Secretary, and construction on the new office com- 
‘menced under the winter works Program. The grants 
from this program, and other grants enabled the 
council to pay for this building, housing a council 
chamber, secretary’s private office, public office, 
two vaults and full basement 

Great changes had taken place in agriculture, 
whereby the average farm ownership was 2.25 quar- 
ters per farmer in 1951, the average in 1979 had 
increased to 5 quarters per farmer. Bush land became 
cleared, and cultivated, with the result that the as 
sessment of lands in the municipality increased from 
1.75 million dollars in 1951, to almost 3 million in 
1979, Not only did the assessment take this dramatic 
increase, so did the muncipal and the school tax levy. 
In 1951 the levy for municipal purposes was 16 mills, 
while the 1979 levy was set at 72 mills 

Mike Wowk served as secretary-treasurer of the 
municipality from 1951-1979 under the guidance of 
the following Reeves — Dan Westman, Harry 
‘Toderian, John Egilsson, F. W. Wussow, E. Slager 
and Jack Mund. 

Another challenge faces the council in the 1980's, 
‘and that is the construction of some 21 or more miles 
of Super Grid road; a road built on a 135 foot right-of- 
way with a 30 foot top, a six inch gravel surface and 
an oiled top. Special maintenance equipment will 
also be needed for these oiled roads. 

The council of this municipality is indebted to M. 
J, Wowk, the past secretary for his time and effort in 
bringing the history of this municipality up to date 
from where G. J. Markusson left off 

‘The council of the R.M. of Churchbridge no, 211 
in 1980 the year of the 75th birthday of this province 
are: Reeve — lack Mund, councillors — Reinhold 
Haas, John Van Caeseele, Erwin Becker, Dave 
Melnick, Jim Chronawka and Herb Dressler. Casmer 




























Chyz is the secretary-treasurer who commenced du- 
ties here on September 1, 1979, 
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Dr MeKenzio. 


Dr. William Gordon McKenzie 
as interviewed by R. Swanson in Jan, 1975 
was born in 1898 at Deloraine, Man. My father 
was a farmer and an M.L.A. for Souris for thirty 
years. He was Manitoba Minister of Agriculture for 
eral years, 
I started medical practice in Churchbridge on 
May 9, 1920 and spent four years there, then moved 
to Langenburg. At first I boarded with Galbraith 
then moved into the Doctor House that was built in 
Churchbridge where the rent was $10 a month. Most 
of the other houses rented for $5 so the Doctor house 
idea wasn’t too good. 1 came to Churchbridge 
through seeing an add in the Winnipeg Free Press. 









Previous to that I practised for a very short time at a 
few other places where they needed someone to help 
‘out for a month or so. 

[married in 1922 and I spent 15 years in Langen- 
burg, leaving with $1500. I made more than that the 
first month in Esterhazy where 1 had a hosptial to 
work in, I was the only doctor there, for a month or 
so, and there was a backlog of sickness and opera- 
tions. I did two or three appendix operations in one 
day. 

While in Langenburg, 1 was called to Calder 
‘where I picked up a boy. drove him to Russell hospi- 
tal, operated on him for appendicitis and when he 
‘was well enough to go home. I picked him up and 
took him home to Calder. For this the farmer gave me 
cream cheque, worth 75¢. I still have this cheque in 
a frame! 

When I started the practice there was no money. 
People who did pay (who were very few) gave me 

128, achicken, a skinny animal, good hay (that was 
all bullrushes), or grain for my horses and cattle, 

I worked together with the R.C.M.P. who came 
to Langenburg the same year that I did in 1924, 1 
travelled with the R.C.M.P. or they with me. They 
‘got a wage of $90 a month and had to pay all their 
‘own expenses. [ wasn’t paid any salary, just what 
people offered to give me. which often was nothing. 

The police, didn’t have cars the first years, s0 if 
they went with me they charged livery and gave it to 
me. My car ran three months that way. | had my own 
team of horses and a shack for them. Sometimes I had 
driver who would look after the horses for me. Yes, 
driving through the country was tough in winter, 
sometimes preity well an impossibility. It wasn't a 
medical practice: it was a durability practice of how 
much a body could stand, night and day. It develops 
moral character, you know. It makes a man out of 
you. 

Thad a farm north of Langenburg for three years 
and had about 300 head of cattle. My help cost me 
nothing and feed (though very poor) cost me nothing 
but when I sold them two years later, [lost money on 
them. [also had some cattle on the Bill Batke farm at 
Churchbridge. 

While at Churchbridge in the early 1920's it froze 
up on Oct. 8, snowed on the 9th and there still was 
10-15 feet deep snowbanks in the bushes next May 
15th. The snow was about 20 feet all over — a very 
hard, long winter. Some of the people that usually 
drove me around Churchbridge by team, were Fred 
Basken, Bob Basken and Fred Garbe. 

Some cases I recall. I had four or five of the six 
leprosy cases in Canada. I had three cases of diph- 
theria that died —I was called too late. In 1936 or “37 
there was an epidemic of typhoid fever at Calder. It 














‘was traced to cook in Prince Albert who came home 
fora visit. Ihad seen one case in Winnipeg and knew 
‘what it was immediately. We had ten cases of typhoid 
and none died. I had one case of smallpox. My wile 
and inoculated about 1900 people within one month 
(at 10¢ each) and not another case broke out! 

Thad the honor of having the first chance in 
Wester Canada to give insulin to diabetics. 1 had 
one case in Churchbridge who bought ten pails of 
honey when his wife was in Ontario, and ate it in 
large amounts. [ said “For God's sake man, cut out 
the honey and all that sweet stuff. Those sweets are 
going to get you, and I can give you a shot of 
“Well.” he said, “that’s what I five on, but no 
‘way are you going to shoot that stuff into me."* And 
in three weeks he was dead 

Another man, near Churchbridge I saw walked 
up toa drink stand and drank five 5¢ bottles of pop. 
Well you might as well knock him on the head. he 
had diabetes that bad. At that time it was very diffi- 
cult to get insulin and it took about three months to 
get. bottle, but now I could get a hundred bottles at 
‘one time if they were needed. 

One time I went to the Churchbridge R.M. Coun- 
cil (you had to go to the council for everything) and 
asked them to commit a resident. They asked, "What 
for? He's been that way all his life.”” And they were 
not prepared to act. Well, the next day this man went 
fora load of hay and drove it up tight to the barn, dug 
‘hole tothe bottom and lit a match to it. The wagon, 

















When the snow got too deep for horses. 


the horses. the barn, the hay and he went with it! 1 
had several cases of mental derangement that I can 
recall in the early years and it took a lot of talking to 
get these people committed before harm came to 
them or to others. 

‘The law and the doctor’ life was mixed up pretty 
well. There was little law and order. We had an 
inquest for a man who was lost in the bush all winter 
and who was so deteriorated that no one would touch 
him, They used a fork to put him into a wooden box 
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Doe gota snow plane 





The woes ofa rural docter! 


and buried him right there in the bush. You try and do 
that now! For years and years I've seen people shoot 
themselves and it was just passed off and that was all 
there was to it. At that time if you were thought t0 be 
mentally deranged. you sure were before they got 
through with you. It was just like going on trial for 
‘murder. It was worse than that. When the magistrate 
came with a policeman with a red uniform as red as 

















you could get and two or three body guards to take 
you away, and if you weren't mentally deranged 
before. you sure were before you got into their car. 
Now there’s no more of that stuff 

There was a lot of homebrew made throughout 
the country in days of prohibition. Often a few fel 
ows would gather behind the bank in Churchbridge 
after the wicket closed on Friday afternoons. They 
would take whiskey. homebrew. canned herring. 
cheese. sardines and everything that they could think 
of and play poker. You should have seen the mess 
Monday morning! 

The homebrew made all over the country often 
had batches that were like poison. and many became 
very sick and some died. esecially at Ruthenian 
dances and weddings that lasted two or three days 

‘When the police came to Churchbridge someone 
always had to drive them out in the country. One day 
the driver knew that the farmer they were to investi 
gate made homebrew so he had someone phone out 
to warn him that the police were on their way. When 
they arrived at the farm, the police jumped out of the 
cutter and into the house and met the old lady just 
coming out the door with two pails of slop for the 
pigs and she went right along through and they kind 
of bumped against her and spilled some of it and they 
could smell it. She went down to the barn: they had 4 
or 5 pigs ina stall and she threw it in there. The driver 
run his team in the barn as is usually done when the 
‘weather was cold, and here were the pigs rolling over 
one another having a dandy time! 

Some ethnic customs that seemed odd as I went 
into many homes across the country, had to do with 
wedding preparations. Among the Ruthenians, every 
home preparing for the wedding would have at least 
two bedrooms loaded with dough for noodles cut into 
strips and left to dry. Noodles hanging everywhere! 

‘Yes, I remember doing multiple tonsil operations 
in Liscard School and others. I did ten at a time. You 
only got half the price of one for the ten. My wife 
helping me, we managed with poor light, no prepara- 
tion of the patient whatever which the law wouldn't 
allow anymore. I would say we did hundreds of these 
operations. There was a time when 1 was health 
officer for a hundred schools, in three or four munic- 
ipalties 

had four cases of leprosy and for several years 1 
notified the Health Dept. in Regina. They'd send a 
man out for a week to investigate other cases but 
‘when you mentioned leprosy nobody ever came near, 
not once. This was always a sore spot with me. They 
had great fear of it. As far as I was concerned fear 
didn’t make any difference with me because I had to 
go anyway. 

















In regards to health conditions, 1 actually saw 





three children die of diphtheria while I was watching 
them. We had a cure for diphtheria, but they 
wouldn't notify me for fear they would be quaran- 
tined and when they did call me it was too late. 

In the early years when there were no hospitals 
\we often operated on the kitchen table or right in my 
office. From about 1926-1940 I did operations in the 
Russell hospital. For about 15 years after I moved to 
Esterhazy. I would go back to Langenburg and help 
Dr. Zbeetnoff with operations. When I myself had 
my tonsils out I drove to the doctor's office from 
Langenburg and there he froze them in his office and 
took out my tonsils while I sat there and looked at 
him. Then I drove home and went on. straight to 
Keene’s confinement case. The head nurse in York- 
ton told me about someone who had one of these little 
cysts on the back of his hand. They paid $25 and had 
a nurse, surgeon, assistant and all for about a two 
‘minute job! In the old days the remedy they used was 
to put on a little fluid lubricating oi] — I used to take 
some copper bauxite and freeze them and take them 
out 

During the 30's when food was shipped into 
Churchbridge, one family ate so much jam and 
things that were free that the doctor had to be called 

‘There was an old man who homesteaded about a 
mile south of Churchbridge. Anybody could see that 
he had a cancerous stomach. it was so extended, and 
the rest of him was skin and bones, He asked me to 
come out and see him one day and we made plans to 
do things in a big way. I had heard that Yorkton had 
got an X-ray machine and I thought we would go in 
there-and X-ray his stomach. When we got in to 
Yorkton hospital and they started to adjust the X-ray 
machine, some sparks scared him so bad that he ran 
out and they never got his X-ray. He came home and 
cured himself that night. He took his shot-gun and 
said he'd go out and shoot a few ducks for dinner. 
There was just one bang and one duck! He shot the 
lump right off and of course he was dead. It was 
called an accident 

Over the years I delivered between three to four 
thousand babies. The main change in medical care 
from the early days to now is at that time you were 
guaranteed no pay. I had a pass on the C.PR. for 52 
years, but what was the good of it. It could not take 
You where there was no railway out in the country. I 
{got my first car in 1915 and travelled many miles over 
‘what could not be called roads. In the early days the 
chief cause of death was pneumonia, but now the 
graveyards are full of car accidents. 

Special recognition? Well, 1 was coroner for 50. 
years; that was recognition. Even if I didn’t get paid 
in those days most people were very good people, 

















Yes. Ihave a piano, I used to play it. [earned by 
myself but I used to play a lot. I now only have four 
grandchildren left. I have one in Edmonton that just 
phoned me yesterday and wants me to come the 
and live. I wouldn't go into the city if you paid me. 1 
couldn't drive in those circle drives and all 

In 1953 during that very wet year. we used to get a 
tractor to get out of Esterhazy. They'd pull you 
through and you'd get half way to Stockholm and 
there were more tractors waiting to pull you through 
there. Even the tractors got stuck. I have seen horses 
drown doing roadwork. They'd fall off the ridge they 
had to stand on, and into the water. and that was a 
highway when they got done! That was a lot of work 
to build roads in the first years for both horses and 
man and today just one bull-dozer would do the same 
work in no time. Yes. when I came there wasn’t a 
mile of good roads in Saskatchewan! Times, have 
changed. 














The Late W. G. McKenzie 
addition by Frank Pittner 

In appreciation of the hard work and faith of an 
early pioneer of a great medical practitioner, Dr. 
William Gordon McKenzie, I write these para- 
graphs. His faith, skill and courage endured against 
the hardships of his time. 

The stories of this doctor’s medical practice are 
hard to believe. especially by today’s doctors. I re- 
member he and his wife (a nurse) came to Reeves 
school in the winter with a snow plane built by Carl 
Lorch of Spyhill, He entered the school, told us to 
roll our sleeves up for a vaccination for diphtheria. 
While Mrs. McKenzie was dabbing on the alcohol 
with cotton batting. the doctor was needling every- 
cone. This was only one of the many schools, and 
there were other epidemics when they came out to 
inocculate or vaccinate as needed, to safeguard the 
health of the people of the communities that he 
served. 

Dr. McKenzie — what a man he was! He went to 
‘any home when asked. never refusing whether he got 
paid or not. He told me he never in his life sent a 
person a bill. nor asked for his fees. However there 
‘was something different about this same man when 
cone borrowed money from him. If behind in pay: 
‘ments, he would sure be notified before long by the 
Doctor! 

During the dirty thirties Dr. McKenzie was en- 
gaged by the R.M. of Langenberg #181 on a retain- 
ing fee of $50 as our Medical Officer. During the ten 
years that | was a member of that council I remember 
Dr. McKenzie getting that same fee. 1 remember 
‘when the doctor came into our Municipal Office at a 
meeting in August 1931 and told the council that he 
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delivered 34 babies that month. Also we must under 
stand that those babies were not delivered in hospi- 
tals. The only hospitals then were at Russell and 
Yorkton and few babies were born in hospitals. 

On another occasion Doc called at the Municipal 
Office when we had a meeting and told of a very sick 
person out in his car she had to have immediate 
‘medical attention and surgery was required to save 
her life. She was a young women who was the mother 
of six or seven children. OF course, in those days 
there was no hospitalization or medicare. The munic- 
ipality had to back the bill. The secretary-treasurer 
‘was stalling on who pays the bill. Doc says, “To hell 
with that noise: F've got to save that woman's life 

he's the mother of a number of kids.” I made the 
motion that Dr. McKenzie take full custody of the 
patient immediately and the Reeve said, “Doc, there 
are your orders. good luck!” The operation was 
successful and that patient, Mrs. Obenauer, lived toa 
good old age and the children had their mother with 
them to adulthood. 

Doc told about a man that had a broken lez which 
the Doctor set for him and as usual neve 
Low and behold. 25 years later he get a registered 
letter from B.C. and finds in it a cheque for $50 for 
setting the broken leg and a note sayi 
enough to write and say so. Doc said to me. 
here. I'm not cashing this cheque because this is the 
only recognition of an honest man. I'll frame it for 
remembrance.”” 

Old Doc liked duck hunting. at least he said so. 
He often called in our home for dinner, supper, lunch 
‘or whenever he was in our area. Many times during 
the thirties and forties. he would drive into our yard 
and ask my wife. Hilda. to go with him on delivering 
babies. It's too bad he didn’t get her started sooner so 
she could have got right into the profession. 

Many times I had to pull him out of a snow bank 
or in muddy roads he would slide into the ditch, day 
or night 

Doc told me how he got arthritis. He was called 
out on a confinement case in the spring of the year 
when the roads were nothing but ruts and he came to 
a flat of ice which he attempted to cross when the car 
broke through and in no way could he get the car out. 
He picked up his medical bag and through the ice- 
‘water up to his knees. walked over half a mile, looked 
after his patient and the people didn’t know enough 
to offer him a pair of dry socks! So off they went to 
get the car out. He came home and ever after that he 
hhad arthritis 

Yes. Doc loved a game of poker. When I had my 
auction in the spring of 1936, 1 wrote to Doc to come 
and collect his dues, or I might not be able to pay: 
things looked pretty tough. So Doc came with 





























Wilfred Caul and Frank DePape and Betz. When my 
horses came up for auction Doc came in with Wilfred 
Caul. the horse expert. and Doc bought a lovely pair 
of bay geldings for $200, When it came to settle he 
said I'll give you $50 and we are settled and soit was 
On the way home to Langenburg. and Doc 
stopped off ata farmers place and sold the horses for 
$300. So you can see he was a shrewd business man 
as well as a top-notch doctor. 











After these many years we prepared a farewell for 
Dr. MeKenzie which he so well deserved but which 
he did not wish to attend. However his grand-daugh- 
ter, Marcie persuaded Grandpa to stay. The farewell 
‘was held at the Masonic Hall in Esterhazy. Doc was a 
Mason. I was the M.C. Many friends and former 
Patients came to say farewell to one of the most 
outstanding maternity doctors of his time and also a 
distinguished expert diagnostician. 


‘The farewell for Dr. William Gordon McKenzie 





Oil exploration drling on B. Eyjotson farm when potash was 
<iscovered instead — 1951, 








was held in August of 1975. He moved to Stony 
Plain, Alberta, where he went to live with his grand- 
daughter, Marcie Godwin. Here he died May 30th, 
1976 at the age of 78. A man who won a very special 
place in the hearts of the hundreds and hundreds of 
people whose health he restored or who were brought 
into the world under his watchful eye. May God bless 
his memory. 








Churchbridge and the I.M.C. Potash Mine 
by Mrs. R. Swanson, Information from ILM.C. 

Potash was first discovered in Saskatchewan in 
1943, At Churchbridge. the first discovery was on 
the Brandur Eyjolfson farm, (now owned by P. 
Scholz) on section seven. just one mile south of 
Churchbridge. when exploration for oil was taking 
place in 1951 








Potash mine twelve miles south of Churchbridge. Cutarm 
(Creek in background, 


‘An American Company known as “International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation” began explora 
tion into the feasability of mining potash in 
Saskatchewan. The most promising location was 
about seven miles north-east of Esterhazy, and about 
ten miles south of Churchbridge. Esterhazy later 
became the headquarters of this venture 

In 1957. the decision was made to go ahead to 
develop a mine. The area now has been named “Po- 
tashville” and includes eleven towns within its 
boundaries 

‘The potash ore lies 3.140 feet below surface. Itis 
covered by 289 feet of glacial till, 2,726 feet of water 
bearing shale and limestone and 100 feet of rock salt. 
Within the shale and limestone lies a formation called 
the Blairmore, a mass of fluid quicksand under ex- 
plosive pressure. The Blairmore begins at the 1,200 
foot level and is 200 feet thick, every foot a constant 
threat to those who worked to penetrate it 

By 1958, a concrete shaft had been pushed to just 
above the Blaitmore. There are two primary ways to 
control underground water. Pipes can be sunk into the 
water-bearing formation and refrigerants circulated 











through them to freeze it, then digging can proceed 
through the frozen formation. 

Grouting is another method. Deep holes are dril- 
Jed into the bottom of the shaft. When these holes hit 
water, a mixture of water and cement is pumped down 
under heavy pressure. The pressure forces the grout 
into water-bearing rock and cracks between the rock. 
The grout hardens and seals off the water. 

Both freezing and grouting were used throughout 
the sinking of the Esterhazy K-1 shaft. At first grout- 
ing was employed, but the Blairmore counter-at- 
tacked. Twice it struck back, shooting water into the 
shaft and endangering the whole project. Once the 
food surged to within 120 feet of the top of the shaft 

A new technique used in Europe, was next tried 
toconquer the Blairmore. This called for freezing the 
Blairmore and digging a few feet at atime. Every five 
feet the frozen sand wall of the shaft would be lined 
with a ring of cast iron: each ring bolted to the one 
above it. This is called tubbing. Seventy-six rings of 
tubbing were installed, held together by 17,000 giant 
bolts. 

AA special sealing technique call picotage, was 
used (0 ensure a watertight lining. Miners pounded 
45,000 wooden wedges into place at three selected 
spots between the shaft wall and special tubbing 
rings, forming a mass so dense that not even a steel 
spike could be driven into it. Only then was the 
Blairmore “buttoned up" 

Below the Blairmore ten more water-bearing 
zones were encountered, with pressures as high as 
1,110 pounds per square inch. Grouting these areas 
required 200,000 bags of cement and 120 days. 

The project, which was started in 1957, had one 
objective — to reach the potash with a shaft that 











‘Since 1958, we have potash mineworkers. Among these are 
Calvin and Howard Mintram, 
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would assure the safest and most efficient produe- 
tion. This goal was achieved in 1962 when miners 
broke through into potash on June 8, 

Ore mined at Esterhazy is Sylvinite — a mixture 
of Halite and Sylvite, containing some insoluble 
material, Sylvite is a colorless, white, bluish or yel- 
lowish red mineral. Soluble in water, its taste resem- 
bles common salt butis bitter. The ore is hoisted from 
two shafts — K-1 near Yarbo, K-2 near Gerald about 
(en kilometers away. The ore is then treated and 
refined to make saleable products 

About 95% of the potash mineral refined in 
Saskatchewan is used for fertilizer. Some goes to the 
manufacturers of potash caustic, and then in tum 
goes into many important industries. Most of the 
finer glass and chinaware require potash. Bohemian 
crystal and optical glasses owe their exceptional clar- 
ity and brilliance to potash. Specialty soaps. par 
ticularly liquid soaps, are potash products. Pota: 
replaces soda in many applications where its proper: 
ties yield an improved product. It is used in the 
‘manufacture of matches, vat dyes, television tub 
pharmaceuticals, synthetic rubber, detergents, pho- 
tographic film, insecticides, and other products. For 
‘many years it was a chief constituent of explosives, 
and black gun powder was roughly one-third Nitrate 
of Potash. The development of rockets and jet-pro- 
pulsion depends largely on solid fuels, some of 
Which include potash salts. It also has been used in 
the production of special aviation gasolines, and cer- 
tain petroleum catalysts 

I.M.C.'s shipping capacity is 15,000 tons per 
day, which is transported by railway cars and trucks. 
65% of all product produced at Esterhazy is sold to 
the U.S.A. and 5% is sold in Canada and 30% is 
shipped overseas through Vancouver. 

Safety is of utmost importance to all ILM.C. 
employees. Because of their efforts, they have re- 
ceived recognition and awards on a number of occa- 
sions for being the safest mine in Canada 

The I.M.C. potash mine has had a tremendous 
effect upon the surrounding communities. 1.M.C. 
employs nearly 1,000 people scattered throughout 
the surrounding area in 44 different towns and vile 
ages, Esterhazy has grown from a quiet town of 500 
in 1950 to 3,500 today. Churchbridge has grown 
from 250 to 1,000 residents 

Even though there are significant contributions to 
the community economy through payroll, taxes and 
local purchases, I.M.C., through donations and 
grants has assisted in many community activities and 
Programs in the district, such as construction and 
development of schools, roads, public utilities and 
facilities for recreation. 

In Churchbridge, I.M.C. was involved in the 





























construction of the Skating Arena. They also spon- 
sored a five year farmstead Beautification Competi- 
tion in co-operation with the Churchbridge Agricul- 
tural Society in the late 1960's. This resulted in about 
thirty competing farm home grounds being greatly 
improved and landscaped. It had a side affect of 
neighboring farm homes also being improved. With 
this encouragement, this area pertaps has the largest 
number of well-kept and landscaped farm homes in 
the province of Saskatchewan. 

In the early years of I.M.C. participation in the 
communities, they brought in “special talent 
‘groups” as free variety shows, to the three main 
towns of Potashville, including Churchbridge, which 
otherwise would not have been possible. They al- 
ways played to a packed hall and were greatly en- 
joyed by all. Other contributions are still being made 
by LM.C.. from time to time. 

‘The coming of the potash mining industry has 














Family Histories 


‘The W. H. Adams Family 
by Fred Garbe 

‘Many incidents indicate that Bill Adams had been 
in the area that later became known as the Calder and 
Churchbridge District before the steel of the railroad 
crossed the Manitoba border going West. Mr. Adams 
first lived at Assessippi, Manitoba, then Saltcoats 
before he moved to Churchbridge and purchased the 
NW % Sec. 20-22-32 WI and the NW % 16-22-32 
WI. According to record books found in the land 
registration office in the year 1922, both of these 
portions of land had been purchased by two members 
of the Anglican Church Colonization Company un- 
der the administration of two men by the name of Mr, 
Church and Mr. Bridges. These men, knowing 
nothing about farming, left the land and went back 
East. So by the year 1885 the buildings had been 
‘moved west fo Bredenbury, and S.E. of Yorkton and 
used as a school. Mr. Adams then purchased three 
lots (No. 26, 27, & 28) on Rankin Road in Church- 
bridge and built a stone barn. 

At the turn of the century Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Adams built a three-storey, thirty bedroom hotel on 
lots 4, 5, and 6 on Vincent Avenue in Churchbridge 
When the C.N.R. built a railroad twenty-three miles 
north and the Grand Trunk built a railroad fifteen 
miles to the South and the influx of new settlers 
moved westward with the C.P.R.. there was no room 
for two hotels in Churchbridge, so Mr. Adams went 
to the U.S.A. He returned to make his home on the 
farm in Churchbridge and by the year 1918 the 
‘Adams Hotel was being demolished and the lot with 




















brought a tremendous change to the social and eco- 
nomic side of our community. It injected new life and 
‘money into the community when farming was at a 
very low ebb, and many a farmer took the oppor 
tunity to get on the mine payroll to subsidize their 
farming operation. In this area, Farming is important, 
but no longer the main lifeblood of the community as 
a whole 


Atthe time of writing, the area is expecting that 2 
third shaft will be constructed by I.M.C. in the near 
future, as well as other potash development close by. 
How this will affect our, and other communities, we 
can only guess at this time, but it should certainly 
stabilize the economic situation here for some time to 


There are also quite a number of Churchbridge 
residents working at the Sylvite Government Potash 
Mine at Rocanville which is within driving distance 


‘open basement remained there for many years until 
Lou Gerber built a new house on the lot in the 1930's 

In 1920 Buster Adams rented the three lots on 
Rankin Road to the Churchbridge Skating Rink 
‘Committee for three years to be used for an open-ait 
skating rink. A new renting agreement was made two 
years later with Fred Garbe when Fred made a deal 
‘with the Rink Committee to operate the rink for the 
next five years. The barn was rented to the Langdon 
Brothers for use as a horse barn, then to Mr. Rothberg 
for a blacksmith shop. 

In 1945 after Buster Adams had Einar Johnson 
‘demolish the stone barn, he sold the lots Nos. 26, 27, 
and 28 on Rankin Road to Morris Gerber and the 
farm east of town to John Johnson. Asgoode and 
Nettie left Churchbridge to move to their new home 
in Kelowna, British Columbia 


‘Arni Arnason 
by G. J, Markusson 

‘Ami Amason and his wife Ingibjorg were mar 
ried in Iceland in 1883. While in Iceland they carried 
cout a farming and a fishing venture. They were both 
successful and they prospered financially 

In 1891, the Amasons decided to emigrate to 
Canada with their young son and daughter. While at 
sea across the Atlantic, their daughter became ill and 
died. This was a tragic blow to the young emigrants 

Upon arrival in Churchbridge, Mr. Amason took 
homestead rights on the N.W. 32-23-32 WI, 10 miles 

ig on the homestead 






for a few years, he sold the land and purchased the 
NW, 14-33-32-W1 

In 1906 this farm was sold and the family moved 
tothe village of Churchbridge, where Mr. mason in 
partnership with his son Gudbrand, started a hard- 
Ware store. They also had an implement agency and 
carried a stock of hamess and saddles. Arni Arnason 
also carried on a shoe and harness repair shop as a 
sideline. 

Gudbrand married Ann Detman from Minnesota 
and they had one daughter. After Gudbrand’s death in 
1915, his wife and daughter returned to Minnesota 
‘The daughter resides in Minneapolis with her family. 

Due to his son's illness and subsequent death, the 
hardware business was sold, but Mr. Amiason con- 
tinued on with his shoe and harness repairs 

‘The Churchbridge local of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers Association Ltd, about 1917, start- 











ed a General Trading Department, handling groc- 
eries, fruits etc. in bulk as well as general farm 
supplies. They rented the former hardware store 
building from Arni Amason and he was hired as store 





Keeper and general manager. He held that position for 
10 years as well as keeping on with his shoe and 
hhamess repairs. 

Mr. & Mrs. Amason right from the pioneer days 
were active in many of the community affairs. They 
were charter members of the Concordia Lutheran 
Congregation and Arni served as President for sever 
al years. He was a member of the Village of Church- 
bridge Council for twenty consecutive years, most of 
this time as overseer. He was a man of strong convic- 
tions and his integrity was above reproach. He was 
ably assisted by his wife and they were both ready to 
lend a helping hand to those in need. Following a 
heart attack, Amni died in 1928. Ingibjorg died in 
1940. 








Frederick Jordon Basken 
by nephew Fred 

In 1873, Frederick Basken walked fron Dun- 
robin, Ontario to twelve miles south of the town of 
Churchbridge today. There was not another white 
man to be seen. He had a sod-topped hole dug into 
the Cutarm Creek bank and survived there until 1876 
when he went home to Dunrobin, where he spent the 
winter. 

Frederick returned in the spring of 1877 or 1878 
bringing his two brothers, Isadore (a blacksmith) and 
James J. (my father). They also brought a team of 
horses, a cow, sleigh, wagon and walking plough. 
They came on the River part of the way and embarked 
at St. Lazare and went west to Fred’s sod shack 
‘There were many buffalo, and buffalo chips for burn- 
ing as there was not a piece of wood as far as the eye 
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could see, There were lots of Indians — they were 
good people. That winter they went north and east 
into what is Manitoba now. There was bush along the 
Shell River and they cut down enough for a two- 
storey house. By climbing up a ladder on the end wall 
they reached the top floor. 

Frederick was president of the North-East As. 
siniboia Agricultural Society — 1896-1898, 

Churchbridge got its name in this way. It was 
called Edenbridge first as two English men from the 
English Colonization Co. were sent out with a num- 
ber of settlers. These two men’s names were Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Bridges. In the fall of the year, Mr. 
Eden returned to England and the following spring 
Mr. Church was sent out with more settlers. When 
Eden returned to England he found out that there was 
a village in Manitoba by the name of Edenbridge so 
they changed the name to Churchbridge. A lot of 
people that came in after, thought the name was so 
called from the Anglican Church that the oldtimers 
put up, and a bridge under the railroad one and a half 
miles west of here. We used this bridge to drive under 
as the old road before the railroad had ever come. 
Just west of where the bridge was there was a natural 
spring with lovely water. The C.P.R. dug a well there 
which supplied the engines with water until 1916 
when a tornado tore the building down. The C.PR 
then put in a pump line from the Cutarm Creek that is 
now discontinued. 














James J. Basken 
by son Bob 

My dad’s parents came from Ireland and immi- 
grated to Dunrobin, Ontario along the Ottawa River, 
where my dad James J. Basken was bon. He came to 
Cutarm Creek area in 1885, stayed a year and went 
back to Ontario, coming back to the Churchbridge 
area in 1887. He homesteaded on the farm where 
George Anderson lived in the Liscard district. 

My mother, Emily Heasman came to Canada 
from England with her parents, the James Heas 
man’s, in 1886, Mother got work in Winnipeg and the 
rest of the family, including her brother William and 
sister Edith came on the train to Langenburg and by 
‘ox-team on to Churchbridge. When mother came to 
CChurchbridge that fall of 1888, she came all the way 
by train as the track had been built past Churchbridge 
by then. 

Mother and Dad were married in 1890, In 1901 
they moved to SW 20-22-32 which was my uncle 
Isadore Basken’s home. 

Mother and Dad had their first crop in stacks and 
Ed Brears came to thresh with a steam engine outfit. 
Sparks from the engine set fire to the stacks and they 
lost their crop, their barn and most of their chickens 











in the fire. They got $5.00 and two bags of wheat 
given to them, Born here were Fred, Hilda, Daisy 
and Tom. The rest of the family — Robert, Charles, 
Isobel, and Kathleen were born on their farm just 
north of Churchbridge. Dad farmed here until his 
death in 1916, Mother moved into Churchbridge and 
spent her last two years with her daughter Kathleen 
near Montreal, Quebec. She died in 1965, two weeks 
before her 95th birthday. 

Addition by son Fred: Father James Basken was a 
carpenter, He also taught older people to read and 
write on a voluntary basis for two or three years in an 
old building across where the old station was built 
later, This building was later moved to Saltcoats and 
used as a N.W.M.P. Station there, Father was on the 
Churchbridge School board for a number of years. 
He was also a director of the North East Assiniboia 
Agricultural Society from 1896 to about 1911 


Frederick James Basken 
by Fred 

1 was born in 1897 on a farm six miles SW of 
Churchbridge. Our folks moved to SW Y% 20-24-32 
WI, 1900. I started school in 1903, it being held in 
the summer only, for a few years. 

‘When I was eleven years old I stopped school and. 
‘went to work on a government road gang with a team 
of father’s horses, and we used a little scraper called 
Slips. I went back to school in winter and passed into 
grade eight which was the end of school for me. In 
spring I went back to roadwork and stayed at it every 
summer until 1914, then the foreman came and told 
us to pull up stakes and go home as war had broke 
out. [stayed on the farm until I was twenty-one and 
then I joined the R.R.W.M.P. and went to Regina. 
‘They had an overseas draft formed in April of 1918 
and L enlisted in that, but was turned down as I had a 
knee injury, and shortly after that 1 was discharged 
(1918). 

came back to Churchbridge. My brother-in-law, 
George Debnam and I bought the livery barn from 
Jesse Hicks. I drove livery and we also farmed some 
land close to town. In 1933 the livery business came 
toan end as cars came into the district and travellers 
had company cars, but during the winter when the 
roads were poor, there was a lot of driving with horses 
again. In 1928 I went west in the spring to harvest and 
returned in the fal. I got pneumonia and pleurisy in 
November and was in the Yorkton hospital for nearly 
five months. I came home with a tube in between the 
ribs and did nothing until fall when I went firing a 
steam engine with the tube still in 

In the spring of 1930 I started a garage and John 
Deere Agency, also had a pool room and cafe. In 





1934 1 married Angie Dillin, a teacher. We retired 
from business in 1963 and went to the Yukon where 
Angie taught school in 1964 and 1965. We sold the 
cafe in 1968 and the garage in 1978 and are now 
retired in Churchbridge. 

We have two children — Mirleen, Mrs. James 
Sullivan, lives in Winnipeg with her family. 

Dean lives at Churchbridge. He married Gloria 
Sakundiak and they have three boys — Brent, Brian 
and Bruce. Dean works for the equipment firm which 
supplies equipment and repairs for mines. 





James Basken Famil 
by daughter Kay 

Members of the James Basken family not dealt 
with elsewhere are herewith included 

Hilda married Alex McQueen and lived in 
Churchbridge. After the First War she married 
Richard Pringle. They lived in Churchbridge tor 
some years, then moved to St. James, Manitoba. She 
had four children, She died in 1969. 

Isobel trained as a nurse in Winnipeg. She served 
in the American Navy during the war. On return from 
the Phillipines she married Henry Juhl and lived in 
California until her death, in 1964 

Kathleen (Kay) after finishing high school went 
to Teacher's College in Ottawa. She resided with 
Uncle John (Dr. J. T. Basken) there for ten years 
while teaching. She married Norman Todd, a High 
School Principal who taught school until retirement 
in 1966. He died in 1971. Kay taught for some years 
after marriage and after Norman's death she soid her 
home in Montreal (Baie d’Urfe) and retuned to 
CChurchbridge where she lives in her own home. 














‘Tom Basken Family 
by Tom 

I married Harriet Murray in 1919. After a couple 
of years I started to farm. There wasn’t much money 





‘Tom and Harriet Basken and family — "Butch’, Jack, Mervin, 
Bop, Irene and Lois 


in that as grain was so cheap, so I quit and worked on 
the Cassaday farm for six years. In 1928 I went to 
Eatonia to work where the wages were better. 

In the 1930's I started sawing wood for people 
around Churchbridge with a wood-sawing outtit, 
which I did for about fifteen years. I started out with 
‘60¢ per hour and up to $1,00 an hour by 1940 and 
later up to $2.50 an hour and then I made some 
money but it was hard work and hard on the clothes. 1 
wore out two pair of mitts a week, handling wood for 
sawing. It was also dangerous work, but no one 
really got hurt seriously, Some farmers had big, 
crooked logs for cutting and often eight men were 
needed to lift and feed these to the saw. 

We were a pretty rough bunch on the wood- 
sawing crew and used to drink a little too much 
home-brew. That wasn’t too good when sawing 
‘wood, but we got away with it. Some years we sawed 
about 300 loads of wood, some large and some 
small. That was a lot of wood and kept a lot of feet 
warm. Often our clothes would get wet and would 
freeze and we felt that we'd freeze to death in the cold 
‘weather. Some of the wood-sawing crew were brother 
Bob, Charlie Minke, Charlie Thiele and Otto 
Leischner. They were good dependable men and 
often took the sawing outfit out without me being 
along 

“Hap” and I raised seven children. During the 
hard times, it was pretty tough going. We generally 
had a good garden, a couple of pigs and our own cow 
for milk so it was not too bad really. 

I worked for Jesse Hicks in 1915. I had an office 
inhis livery barn and slept right there as I was always 
‘on duty, | used to drive the teams a lot to MacNutt, 
Langenburg and Bredenbury. 1 used to help him 
stack loads of feed — this was a lot of hard work and I 
was not very old — for 50¢ a day 

In 1916-17 I threshed down south in the Dovedale 
area, Ed Brears was the engineer, Jack Riglin, John 
Rowland, Harry Rowland, one or two Nixons had a 
share in the outfit. We used to have some wild times 
down there. We were a tough bunch. Herb Murray 
was along, too. Later we threshed with the Boreen 
outfit, where many dirty tricks were played on the 
men by the Boreen girls, 

Around 1917 Albert Quandt bought a carload of 
cattle from Manitoba, Red Polls I believe. They got 
‘out and scattered all over the country. I and Herb 
Murray went out to round them up on horseeback. 
Herb rode into a slough after some cattle, his horse 
stepped on a stone and pitched Herb into the water. 
Herb was always training and fixing horses for fairs 
and for sale 

In 1937 we hardly had any crop, so I went to help 
the Swedes south of Churchbridge with their thresh- 








or 


ing. When we finished there, Cliff Swanson, Allan 
Quandt, Ed Carson, Ken Fraser and myself hit out to 
Newdale, Man. with an old Chevy car I had made 
over into alittle truck, Here the axie of my car broke 
and we found work for a short time and went on 
further to Eden, Man. to help finish their harvest and 
returned home about two weeks or so later 

Hap and I celebrated our 60th Wedding Anniver- 
sary at the Hall in 1979, among our many relatives 
and friends. Hap has been confined to a wheel chair 
since breaking her hip about three years ago, but we 
still live in our home in Churchbridge. 

We raised seven children — Irene (Sechre) at 
Campbell River, B.C. , Lois (Mrs. Robert Nordin) of 
North Vancouver, Robert at Campbell River, B.C., 
Chester, Betty (passed away), and Mervin of Black 
Creek, B.C. 


Robert Basken 
by Bob 

In my early years I drove people around the 
country with horses. I drove Dr. McKenzie around 
‘when he first came to Churchbridge in 1920. No trip 
‘was t00 long, either day or night, cold, rain, snow or 
sunshine. I also drove Dr. Sahimark of Saltcoats the 
‘winter that the flu was so bad. He went from house to 
house, from train-time at night — (10:45 P.M.) to 
train-time in the morning — (7:35 A.M.) for three 
and sometimes four nights 

In 1928 several of us went west to Eatonia to 
work. We went in Fred’s 1920 Buick and ran into all 
kinds of car and road trouble on the way out, we were 
pulled out of the mud on the road between Rosetown 
and Eatonia about twenty times, besides several 
breakdowns and landed there with no money. We 
soon found work and in the next several summers to 
1934, 1 went back there to work and came home 
during the winter. 

Margaret Fraser and I were married in 1935 and 
we started out life together with 15¢ between us. Wi 
lived with my mother that winter and the following 
‘year. I cashed in some insurance I had, and built a 
house on the farm. 

After we were married and living on the farm our 
first crop was a complete failure, in 1937 and the next 
year a nice crop was hailed about 75%. In the fall of 
1953, it had rained so much that I could not cut the 
grain in the low spots because of water, so I went on 
the Pool construction for the next two years. I shin- 
led buildings at the Yorkton Airport in 1940 and 
1941 

In 1960 we bought the Cafe from Jack and Tillie 
Phillips which we kept until fall of 1962, then moved 
into our house in town. I did some carpentry work 
until 1966, then I retired or got tired. 











I helped Henry Putland and Ag. Rep. Walter 
Boucher to revive the Churchbridge Agriculture S 
ciety by organizing a fall fair forthe year 1950, none 
hhad been held since 1931. The franchise had be 
kept alive by putting on a whist drive each year with 
the admission being a dollar membership. In this way 
wwe had enough money on hand to start up the fairs 
again. I was a director of the Society for a number of 
years, 

Iwas a director of the Langenburg 
for five to six years 

I remember the first elevator in Churchbridge was 
horse-powered (where the U.G.G. now stands). The 
Canadian Elevator was overhauled in 1907 with 
Wayne Troxel as agent 

‘Our family is: Cliff with his family, tives at 
Streetville, Ontario. He is a Labor Union Moderator 

Reginald and family live in Edmonton. He is a 
Labor Union Co-ordinator. He has done much travel 
ling and speaking all over the country for the Labor 
Union. 

Marion married Gordon Walz and lives in Lan- 
genburg, with their family. 

Dorothy married Robert McRae and lives at 
Princeton, B.C. 
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Valentines Becker 
by the family 

Valentine Becker was born in Austria in 1890. He 
immigrated to Canada with his parents Mr. and Mrs, 
Franz Becker in 1892. They homesteaded in the 
Beresina district. In his younger years he had an 
accident with a gun injuring one eye which had to be 
removed by operation. 

As a young man Valentine went into partnership 
with his oldest brother Carl and younger brother John 
in the hotel business at Calder. Then he decided to 20 
farming in the Beresina district, 

In 1917 he married Matilda Hautz whose family 
‘came to Beresina from Romania. Aftera few years of 
farming there, with poor roads to school and the great 
distance to town and medical help, he decided to 
move closer to town. They bought the Cassidy farm a 
mile from Churchbridge and moved there in 1927 
Then with the coming of a large family of eleven 
children and the depression years. they struggled 
through with everyone helping along. In the fall of 
1937 most of the cattle had to be sold for a very low 
price, due to shortage of feed and to keep the family 
clothed and fed. The following year the large stock 
barn was gutted by fire 














\al Becker Family. Top — Etna, Elsie, Reinhold, Wally, Mandy, Nita, Syvia. Bottom — Hidegard, Marveleen, Erwin. 
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‘The family attended Grace Lutheran Church at 
Beresina, adistance of thirteen miles. Sometimes the 
roads were near impassable but that did not stop the 
family from going to church. It was largely through 
Mc. Becker's efforts that a new congregation was 
formed in Churchbridge in 1946. He was one of the 
charter members of what now is Trinity Lutheran 
Church. 

Mr. Becker passed away in 1951. Mrs. Becker 
later married Julius Metz. She passed away in 1979. 

‘The Becker family: Ron married Freda Westman 
of Churchbridge and lives at Leader. Sask.: Wally 
married Charlotte Riddy and lives at Brooks, Alta.: 
Mandy Nerbas lives at Langenburg: Ema Hutchings 
at Esterhazy: Sylvia Rosen and Elsie Rosen live at 
Bredenbury: Marveleen Dressler near Saltcoats: Nita 
Sauser, Hildagarde Kurucz and Erwin (married to 
Bernice Eyjolfson) all live at Churchbridge. 





Arthur Bembridge 
by daughter Pegey 

Dad came to Canada from England in 1912. He 
returned to England in 1913 and married Edna. He, 
together with his wife Edna and daughter Alice, 
returned to Canada in 1919 and worked on Grand- 
father (Joe Bembridge’s) farm south-west of Church- 
bridge. He also worked for John Piercy for about a 
year and then moved to Bredenbury where he started 
working for the railroad. 





Arthur and Edna Bembridge. 
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After spending two years in Manitoba, dad, 
mother and children moved to Churchbridge in 1930, 
and stayed until 1943. During those years Dad was 
CPR foreman, In 1943 he was transferred to Breden- 
bury. 

‘While in Churchbridge, Dad did a lot of First Aid 
and Doc McKenzie supplied him with a first aid kit, 
and kept it in supplies for him. Thus he acquired the 
nick-name “Doc Saw-Bones”. While in Church- 
bridge, Mom was active with the Red Cross and the 
Homemakers’ Club. She was often asked to make her 
special, “Dream Cake” for dances. She was also 
treasurer for the Anglican Ladies Aid for some years. 

Dad retired from the C-PR. in 1948, because of 
ill-health, and moved to North Battleford where he 
died in 1963. Mom died in 1966. 

Mom and Dad had five children. Alice (Mrs. Bud 
Stewart) now lives in Saskatoon, 

‘Thelma (Mrs. Peter Wilson) was born in Breden- 
bury, now lives in The Pas, Man, Ethel (Mrs. Wib 
‘Thorvalson) was born in Bredenbury and now lives 
in The Pas. Peggy (Mrs. Glen Cowan) was born and 
now lives in Bredenbury. Stanley married Margaret 
Ritchie and now lives in Edmonton, Alta 

















Edward and Helen Brenner 
by daughter-in-law Mrs. Annie Brenner 

Edward Brenner was born in Russia in 1878. His 
wife, Helen Betke, was born in Russia in 1883 
Edward immigrated to Canada in 1908 and farmed 
for Rudolph Remus in Langenburg. In 1909 Mr. 
Remus helped Edward bring his wife, son and two 
daughters from Russia 

‘After two years, Edward settled one mile east of 
Churchbridge beside the CPR track (SE 4 Sec. 16) 
where he farr ied and worked for the CPR. 

In 1920 he rented the former Philip Prince farm, 
now owned by his great-grandson, Dale Brenner. In 
1930, he bought section 5, two miles south of town, 

The Brenners had a family of twelve children: 
Louis, Adolfina, Maria (Mrs. Philip Wirth), Ewald, 
Waldy, Olga, Hildagard, Evelina, Ruth, Florence, 
Helen and Margaret. 

In 1947 they sold their farm and retired in 
Churchbridge. Edward died in 1962 at the age of 84 
and Helen died in 1975 at the age of 92. 








Louis Brenner 

Twas bom in Russia in 1903 and lived there until 
the age of six, then moved with my parents to Lan- 
genburg. We left Russia to find a better way of life. 
Aftera year we moved to the Churchbridge area and, 
liking the community life here, we settled one mile 
east of Churchbridge. 

Most of my school years I went to the Church 








bridge school which later became the German 
Lutheran Church. Mrs. King was the teacher for 
‘most of my school years. A most wonderful teacher 
she was. During my last two years in school, Mrs. 
King was teaching over fifty pupils from grade one to 
grade ten. As I went to school only in the winter, she 
helped me with all the subjects I missed during the 
summer, so I managed to pass with good marks. 





In 1919 on my l6th birthday, [started work on the 
CPR. section. It was very hard work. There were 
nine men working and I was the youngest. In 1920 1 
went to work for my father, For about five years, as he 
rented the former Philip Prince farm. In 1925 1 
bought a quarter section from O. Swanson and the 
next year I married Annie Bessel. Our wedding 
dance was held in the August Jenson barn loft 











We started out with four horses and a cow. In 
1928 I bought another quarter section of land. We had 
horses for transportation until 1935 when I bought 
the first car —a 1927 Chevrolet for $100. In the dirty 
thirties we had a difficult time. In 1930 with a wife 
and three children and an income of $6.00 a week 
from cream, somehow we made a go of it, 





We had a family of eight — Walter and wife 
Helen farm southwest of Churchbridge: Leonard and 
wife Sonja have a service station at Yale, B.C.; 
Howard farmed until he passed away: Larry and his 
wife Mae are on our farm; Willard and wife Jean and 
‘Amold and wife Verna are in the garage business in 
CChurchbridge: Arleen (Reitenbach) is at Bengough 
and Lorraine (Mrs. Bernie Welke) is at Saskatoon 

I served twenty-one years on the Liscard School 
board and twenty-one years on the first Credit Union 
board. I was director on the Churchbridge Agricul- 
ture Society from 1939 to 1949, secretary ofthe local 
Wheat Pool for over six years, and on the Lutheran 
church council many years, 

















In 1953 I rented my farm to our son Larry and we 
‘moved to town. In 1954, Fred Dressler and I bought 
the Wotherspoon and Westman Garage and machine 
business and renamed it the Churchbridge Motors. 
After four years of partnership 1 bought out Fred 
Dressler’s share, when his wile died. After a year 
Fred came back and worked for me until my retire- 
‘ment in 1973, when my two sons, Willard and Ar 
rnold took over the business, 

1 was a member of the Curling Club for many 
years, enjoying the sport very much and since the 
Evergreen Club was started I spend a lot of time there 
with friends playing cards. 1 also enjoy a game of 
pool. I had a good life and if anything, I wish I was 
back to a healthy twelve hours a day work as 1 
enjoyed working 











Annie Brenner 
was born at Langenburg in 1909. My folks lived 
on a farm nine miles southeast of Lang 
year after I was born, my brother was born 
‘mother passed away leaving dad with nine children 
My dad remarried and all of us children went to 
Union Hill School. When I was ten, my dad passed 
away, | remained with my stepmother until I was 
fourteen when I was confirmed in St, Paul’s Church 
in Langenburg. I lived with my aunt, and also with 
my sister Mrs. August Jenson at Churehbridge until 
Lou and I were married, and we made our home six 
miles southwest of Churchbridge. In 1965 I was in a 
ccaraceident and was in hospital for two months. The 
same year we built our new home. 

Ed. Note: Since the above was written Lou 
passed away (1979) and Annie continues to live in her 
home and enjoys the fellowship at the Evergreen 
Club and her family and friends. 











‘The Walter Brenner Family 
by Walter 

Walter Brenner married Helen Mitschke of Lan- 
‘genburg in 1950. They purchased the George Gibbs 
farm, and have lived there since. Their home. made 
partly of logs, was built by Chas. Golding around 
1906 

Walter and Helen have five children: Brian, Ju- 
dith, Donna, Linda, and Janice. Judith married 
Bruce Smith and has two sons, Scott and Timothy. 
Brian married Sherry Brown and has one daughter, 
Tracy. Donna is presently employed at the Yorkton 
Union Hospital. Linda and Janice are students at the 
CChurchbridge High School 

Walter was active in the community having been 
‘on the Liscard school board from 1955-1970, the 
Potashville school unit board from 1971-1976. the 
Churchbridge Rural Telephone Company Board 
from 1959-1964, and the Concordia Church Council 
board for several years. Walter and Helen have re- 
cently been active in the square dancing and instruc- 
tion of social dancing and square dancing. 





Arnold Brenners 
by Verna 
In 1968 Arnold Brenner married the former Ver- 
nna Sinclair of Saltcoats. They took up residence in 
Churchbridge where Arnold continued to operate 
Churchbridge Motors with his brother Willard 
‘Verna worked for the Churchbridge Credit Union 
from 1970-1973. She is an active community worker 
being secretary-ireasurer of the Agricultural Society 
from 1968-70 and president from 1974-1978 (being 
among one of the first four women presidents in 
Saskatchewan) and still is an active director. She was 








secretary-treasurer of the Churchbridge Rural Tele- 
phone Co, from 1975 until the company was assimi- 
lated with Sask. Tel in 1980, At present she is on the 
local school board 

Amold enjoys hockey with the “Old Timers' 
team, We have two children Darren and Alan. 


Alvin and Esther Boreen 
by daughter Dor 

Alvin and Esther Boreen (nee Dahl) were both 
born in Winthrop, Minn., Alvin in 1888, Esther in 
1892. Both were of Swedish ancestry and raised in 
the Lutheran faith. They were married there in 1914 
and that same month came to Churchbridge by train, 
Alvin and his brother Hugo travelled with two car 
loads of horses and equipment. It was a rule that one 
rman had to travel with each carload. 
One carload belonged to Pete Morton, land 
nt, who owned Section 5-22-32 WI (now owned 
yy George Zich). This section was the Boreen’s first 
home, rented from Morton, who persuaded them to 
come to Canada, 

On the trip to Canada, Esther's brother Emil, and 

















Me and Mis. Alvin Boreen, 


a friend who wanted to come to Canada also, hid in 
the one carload of equipment, under a wagon-box 
turned upside down. At Emerson, the clearance for 
the entry to Canada took twenty-four hours, so 1 
imagine that they would be very uncomfortable. 

‘There were many hardships as there were no 
roads or fences, and cattle would have to be chased 
for miles while on range. They left this farm and 
lived with Esther's sister, the Oren Swansons, for part 
of a year and then in 1916, Alvin bought NWY 
30-21-32-Wist, where they lived until retirement. 
This farm was formerly homesteaded by William 
Gwillam, four miles south and one mile west of 
CChurchbridge. At frst they lived in a log house; later, 
a three-roomed lumber house was built. 

AAs all field work was done by horses, Alvin had 


as many as four hired men during the summer 
‘months. In the first years Albert Quandt threshed for 
them. Later, Ed, Bentdahl purchased a Rumley trac 
tor and Alvin and Orie Swanson bought a thresher in 
partnership. They travelled from farm to farm thresh- 
ing; the farmers would supply teams, racks and men. 
Ed Bentdahl then bought a steamer, and the part- 
nership continued. Ten bundle teams were necessary 
to haul bundles (sheaves) with field pitchers and 
spike pitchers, at the threshing machine. A water 
‘man was necessary to haul water for the steamer, and 
during the dry years, it was a tremendous job, going 
miles to sloughs and pumping wells dry to get 
enough water. Horses would play out, and had to be 
changed many times. 

It was equally hard work for the women, getting 
up at five a.m. to prepare breakfast (which often was 
a full meal). The chores fell on the women too. Once 
the horses were out of the barn, the cows were 
brought in and milked, and other chores were done. 
‘Sometimes there was a morning lunch to be brought 
out to the rigs. The men ate on the run as time 
permitted. 

‘Then it was time to prepare big roasts, mounds of 
potatoes, vegetables and pies for dinner, for by noon, 
the men were ravenously hungry. At three-thirty it 
was time to take lunch out to the field, and do chores 
again, before the men came in for supper and the 
ght. After supper and dishes were done, it was late 
and all went to bed, dog-tired. Later on Alvin and 
Orie bought a tractor, and continued threshing in the 
neighborhood until the combines came in. 

By the late 20's, the Boreens had acquired a large 
herd of Holstein dairy cattle. Because the family was 
now able to help and hired help was unnecessary. 
finances improved. 

In their earlier years, church was held in their 
homes where Christenings and Christmas Concerts 
were also held. 

In the twenties a “beef ring” was established, 
‘The building used for this purpose, for the last years 
‘was situated on the Boren farm. Then in 1937 it was 
moved and used as a change-room for several years, 
for the country skating and hockey rink near the 
Boreen home. 

There was always entertainment. In the early 
years house dances, cards and visiting were enjoyed. 
Later, schools were used for such things, as dances 
and card parties. Music was supplied by local talent 
Neighbors visited, travelling in an open sleigh and 
team in winter; later they had the modern van — a 
small building on sleigh runners with a stove in one 
comer, for heat! In summer, families got together 
Sunday afternoons, with the mothers bringing lunch, 
and visiting while the men and children played ball 
































‘and horse-shoes. Those days were truly neighborly, 
when everyone, had time fo visit or lend a helping 
hand when needed. Neighbor families, that got to- 
gether nearly every Sunday were — Emil Kaeding 
Ewald Kaeding, August Jenson, Carl Peterson, Ori 
Swanson, “Uncle” Henry Karstad, Ed Bentdahl, 
Lou Brenner, Albert Quandt, Alfred Schmidt and 
urs. With 13 children, the Boreen home was always 
a hive of activity with much company, where roast 
chicken, and trimmings, and a huge chocolate cake 
were prepared every Sunday. 

Alvin loved curling, and would hook up his team 
of blacks, and pick up the rink, consisting of Orie 
Swanson, Ewald Kaeding and Jack Paget. Later he 
curled with his boys, as they grew up, winning his 
share of games and trophies through the years, Alvin 
was a director in the Agricultural Society for thirty 
seven years, the longest period recorded to date, 
being president for eleven years and also vice-presi 
dent and Fair manager for several years. He served on 
the local Wheat Pool Committee for twenty-seven 
years in various positions. He was a member of the 
United Farmers of Canada and the Co-op; he also 
served on various positions on the church board. He 
was involved in Grain and Calf Clubs for young 
people (before and after the 4-H came in). He was 
road boss, when many of our roads were built south 
of Churchbridge. He was called out many times, day 
or night, in the capacity of a veterinarian to deliver 
calves or colts. 

At the early fairs held, where the Trailer Court 
now is located, he brought in his Holsteins. Mike 
‘Bjarmason also had a dairy herd, and it was their joke 
to predict who was going to win out in the competi- 
tions. The bulls were scrubbed until they were pink 
and were very cranky by night from sunburn, Cattle 
would be hauled by wagon and team, with some tied 
behind to walk to and from the show. 

Esther was a charter member of the First English 
Ladies Aid, president for thirteen years, Sunday 
School teacher and Superintendant for thirty years 
and secretary-treasurer for some time. She served on 
the fist local Credit Union Board. She was a charter 
member of the Homemakers’ Club and was active for 
nearly forty-five years, until she passed away; she 
was president for eleven years, vice-president and 
Agriculture Convenor for a number of years and 
enjoyed it very much. A life membership was pre- 
sented to her and other charter members in 1951 

She was a director in the Agriculture Society for a 
time, and exhibited continuously at the fairs for 
many years. Angel food cakes were her specialty, 
and despite her large family and lack of con- 
veniences, she grew a large garden, from which she 
entered many vegetables and flowers. Large crocks 























of butter, eggs, and live and dressed poultry were also 
shown, All food was home made, and it was consid- 
cred shameful to have to buy bread or butter from the 
store. At community affairs Esther was always 
known as the “Official Coffeemaker”. She made 
coffee in large S-gallon copper boilers heated on 
wood stoves. 

Alvin and Esther were blessed with thirteen chil- 
dren, many of whom the late Dr. McKenzie brought 
into the world, with the assistance of her sister Anna 
‘Swanson, who came over each day to bathe the baby, 
and take care of the family’s needs. 

Their children were Doris (Mrs, Henry Putland); 
Bud (Virgil); Dale; Ray; Betty (Mrs. Herb Bjama. 
son); Donald; Curtis and Iris (Mrs. Ewald Itterman) 
all living around Churchbridge; Ila (Mrs. Don Mar 
tin) of Eaglesham, Alta; Alva (Mrs. Edgar Kaeding) 
‘of Regina: Scott of Esterhazy; Hugo of Vernon, B.C.; 
LeRoy of Radville. The children got their education 
at Liscard, and later at Churchbridge Schools. 

‘Alvin passed away in 1961 at age 73. He had 
never spent a day in hospital, until the last year before 
his death. Esther then moved into her new home in 
Churchbridge in 1962 where she lived until her 
death, in 1965 at age 73. She had been a diabetic for 
thirty years. At the time of her death she had fifty 
eight grandchildren and ten great-grandchildren 

Curtis and Carol took over the home farm in 
1961 

On June 29, 30 and July 1, 1979, a Boreen family 
reunion was held. The final day was held at the old 
farm home with two hundred and fifty people attend- 
ing from the United States and from across Canada 
Al thirteen members of the Alvin and Esther Boren 
family attended. 








Biography Of Bud Boreen 

Twas the eldest son of Alvin and Esther Boreen 
born in 1920 on the home farm south of Church- 
bridge. 

During my younger years, I went to Church- 
bridge Schoo! which was a big task all of its own. Our 
family drove five miles to school with one horse in 
summer and a team and van in winter. Being a large 
family of thirteen, everybody had one job or more to 
do before school. We would milk three to four cows 
each, help feed them besides clean our school team 
and hamess them, have our breakfast, then go t0 
school. In the winter all this was done in the dark 
‘When we came home from school, we had all our 
chores to do. I had a trap-line and would ride five to 
eight miles looking at my traps to get a few weasels, 
rats, rabbits or whatever would give you a few cents. 

‘Hunting was a favorite sport in those days. One 
time Don and Cliff Swanson, who lived across the 





road from us, and I were out shooting gophers and we 
did not have much luck. so we took my black hat and 
putit on a rock and shot through it, When I got home 
‘my mom asked me what happened to my hat. I told 
her that Don and Cliff shot through it, She got on the 
plone and phoned my aunt, Mrs. Swanson and really 
ave her “You know what” and told her she had 
better put her boys straight! 

‘Another afternoon we were looking for excite- 
ment so we took this same black hat and put it over a 
horse shoe peg. We got their sister Lucille, who was 
barefoot, t0 come and see how far she could kick it 
Lucille sure had a sore foot. 

Inthose days every kid could ride ahorse, and we 
could also drive a four, six or eight horse team, doing 
field work. At the age of fourteen I drove a stook 
team on the big Boreen, Swanson, Bentdahl Steamer 
Threshing outfit. This was a desire of every young 
farm hand. 

The first land I farmed was the south half of 
1.22,33-Wh: [ rented land from Henry Karstad in 
1939. [ later joined the Royal Canadian Navy during 
ww2. 

Tn 1944 I married Anita Durwael from Kennedy, 
Sask. We bought the Ed Bentdahl farm south-west of 
Churchbridge, where we still live. I later bought 
more land, having six quarters. The first years of 
farming we used horse power and in 1947 1 bought 
the first Diesel tractor south of Churchbridge. With 
this tractor we broke a good lot of the land that we 
farm today, 

‘Our farming operation consisted of dairy cows, 
hogs and grain. For many years we milked fourteen 
to seventeen cows, and shipped the cream. 

As for our social life, we were members of the 
Lutheran church where I served on the various 
boards, as well as being president. I was also part of 
the 4-H movement as a Club leader of the Grain 
Club, Potato Club and Calf Club. During the mid 
thirties we formed both a Junior Grain Club and 
Junior Beef Club, and as a farm lad, 1 belonged to 
both. At that time the Junior Grain Club (later 4-H) 
was a real asset, as it brought a lot of new seed into 
the distret 

My wife and I have been members of the Agricul- 
tural Society for over thirty-five years, I served as 
president for several years and also on the District 12 
‘Agricultural Board for 21 years. I was presented with 
‘an Honorary Life Membership in the Saskatchewan 
Agricultural Society in 1977. Lam a charter member 
of the Royal Canadian Legion. I have also been a 
long time member of the Men’s Curling Club. 1 
served on the Co-op board as well as the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and United Grain 
Growers. My wife and I are charter members of the 
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Credit Union which was formed in 1945, where 
Anita served on the Supervisory Committee in the 
carly years, She is also a long time curler and still 
enjoys the sport. I served on the Recreation Board for 
ten years, as president for seven years. Atthe present 
time I am on the East Central Agricultural Board, as 
well as the local Gun Club, which is my favorite 
sport. 

During our marriage we raised four daughters. 
Brenda is married to Pat Turner, lives in Birtle, Man. 
and has (wo children, Beverly married Ivan Morash 
and resides in Regina and have two children. Bonita 
married Dennis Katchuk and resides in Regina, and 
have two children. Alana married Kevin Prince and 
resides south of Churchbridge 

During our farming years we have seen the horse 
disappear in favor of huge tractors that one can farm 
2000 acres alone and the big threshing outfits have 
disappeared in favor of one man doing the same job 
with @ huge combine. There is one thing that did not 
disappear and that is the glamour of good times we 
had in the days, when we worked with our neighbors 
and friends and not caring about dollars and cents, 
and being willing to help each other in times of 
trouble and need 





Dale Boreen 
by Dale 

Dale Boreen married Joyce Allen, daughter of 
Jack and Beth Allen of Churchbridge, in 1952. They 
farmed five miles south of Churchbridge for many 
years. Dale also worked at the Potash mine many of 
those years. He now is caretaker of the Provincial 
Campsite on the outskirts of Churchbridge, but they 
still continue to live on their forty acre farm. 

The Dale Boreens have six children, Gwenda 
married Carman Tomsha: Mona married Melvin 
MacDonald: Cindy married Allan MacDonald. ‘The 
other three children are Thomas, John (Jackie) and 
Kathy. The children all attended Churchbridge 
School, 





Ray and Esther Boreen 
by daughter Judy 

Ray Boreen married Esther Caul of Langenburg 
in 1949. They made their home in Churchbridge 
where Ray worked for Fred Dressler in the Imperial 
Motors Garage for about five years and then for the 
‘Churchbridge Co-op driving the Fuel Truck for ele- 
ven years. He purchased a farm west of Churc 
bridge in 1952, where he still farms. 

Both Ray and Esther have been active in curling, 
directors in the Agriculture Society for a number of 
years, were active supporters of the 4-H, Ray being 
leader of the Beef Project for quite a number of year. 














Their three children were active 4-H members. Es- 
ther was a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Aid 
fora time and a member of the Homemakers Club for 
four years. Ray has been on the Trinity Lutheran 
Church council and on the Civilian Committee of 
both the Boy Scouts of Churchbridge, and the Royal 
Air Cadets, of which their two boys were members. 

Ray and Esther had three children. Barry re- 
ceived his B.S.A. at the University of Saskatoon and 
now lives at Weyburn with his wite Beverley and two 
children, where he is employed by the Co-op Feed 
Mill. Pat is employed by the Royal Bank of Canada at 
Regina where he lives with his wife Susan and two 
daughters. Judy has her diploma in nursing and is 
employed at the Yorkton Union Hospital 





Donald Boreen 
by Shirley 

Donald Boreen married Shirley Mund of Langen 
burg. They were blessed with seven children 

Dwight is employed by IMC, Charmaine is a 
private secretary in Saskatoon, Gaylene, a reg 
nurse married Henry Hamilton. They have a daugh- 
ter Lyndsay, Twila married Mervin Wiley and they 
have two sons Dallas and Shane. Blaine works with 
his dad in the construction business. Robin and Cor 
alie are attending school. 

After working in B.C. from 1955-1959 at 
sawmills, on the pipe-line with Sovereign Const. and 
as foreman at the gravel crushing plant with EAC, 
Don moved his family back to Churchbridge where 
he was employed with AMC, sinking shaft and then 
with IMC as a mechanic and operator until 1974 
when he started his own steel construction business 
known as Donald Boreen Const. Ltd. 











Curtis Boreen 

Curtis Boreen married Carold Weick of Church- 
bridge. They trave taken over the A. Boren home 
farm five miles south of Churchbridge. Curtis also 
worked at the Potash mine for many years while 
farming 

‘They have four children — Shelley, who is en- 
rolled in her first year of Pre-Medical training, 
Sandee, Randy and Rocky are attending Church- 
bridge School. 

Ed. note: 

The following tribute was written by Sandee 
Boreen for her grandfather Alvin Boreen. it so aptly 
put into words for many of us who did not know our 
‘grandfathers. 

This is a picture of my grandpa, but I never knew 
him. You see, the angels came to visit him before I 
was born. 








never got the chance to curl up in his lap, to run 
to him when I fell off my bike or to sit and listen to 
him tell stories about my dad when he was little. 1 
never had the chance to sit with him in church or to 
even run to him with a present on Father's Day 

But somehow, I think maybe there are gifts 1 
could give him. I guess the most important one is 
memory and though T never saw him, I could never 
forget him. I could never forget him, for I see parts of 
him in the things around me 

His looks are in his children. His sweat was put 
into the house he built for his family: and his dream 
was in the little farm that surrounded that house 

‘Along with that memory I have to give thanks — 
thanks for making a life for his family: thanks for 
being a father to his children so that they, in tum, 
could each learn to be a parent; and thanks for being 
my grandpa— giving me my history and my name. 

‘These gifts aren't ones you could wrap up in 
gaily colored paper. They aren’t even gifts you can 
see, but I'd like to take them, Grandpa, and give 
them to you and say “Happy Father's Day, Grand- 
pa.” 











— Story by S. Boren. 


The V. A. Cline Family and Memories of 
Churchbridge 
by Phyllis Cline Mac Ewan 

Itis always a delight for me to do some reminise- 
ing about the Village of Churchbridge where my 
early years were spent. In fact, 1 think right now, 
some of the happiest years of my life were spent 
there 

My parents came to Churchbridge I believe. in 
the year 1912 when my father came to be the C-PR. 
station agent. They came to what was really a pione 
village. Churchbridge was quite an old settlement 
and a cosmoplitan one. There had been an Icelandic 
settlement very early in there and there were also 
some German people, there were Norwegians, and 
Swedish, to mention a few but the main Village of 
‘Churchbridge was formed in 1887 by the Church 
bridge Colonization Company under the auspices of 
the Anglican Church. It received its name from the 
head of the colony who was a Reverend Church and 
also a leader by the name of Mr. Bridges, These 
English settlers had come out and had homesteaded 
in a district South of Churchbridge called Kinbrae 
and had spread out from there. Many of these settlers 
were still alive when I lived in Churchbridge as a 
child 

‘As I remember, the station was rather the social 
centre of the Village. It was a frame building, a two- 
storey one and our living quarter were behind the 
station with the bedrooms upstairs. In the winter the 


















“waiting room” was a very cozy place with a pot 
bellied stove and everybody loved to come in there to 
get warm, I well remember the section men on cold 
and frosty mornings coming in and putting their 
cold. wet mitts on the stove and standing around with 
theirbacks to itto get warm. In the summer one of the 
favorite pastimes of the community was to watch the 
train arrive in the evening. 

There was no electricity. there was no water, and 
of course no sewage disposal, but my parents, who 
had come from the city, adapted very well indeed to 
the pioneer way of life. They were in their early 20s. a 
very lively pair who quickly became involved in the 
community life. As in all other communities at that 
time you made your own fun and my parents were 
very interested in creating a pleasant social ite. 

‘One ofthe things that they were most interested in 
was the Church. It had played an early part in their 
life and my parents immediately tried to encourage 
and promote a church. In the early days the church 
was served by a minister who lived in Bredenbury 
and who served the three points. Kinbrae, Bredenb- 
ury and Churchbridge. The minister travelled to 
these three points and I remember particularly in the 
winter seeing the minister driving into town in a 
horse and cutter and both man and beast sometimes 
literally covered with frost. When I think of the 
hardihood of these ministers, 1 am simply filled with 
admiration for their devotion to the church, 

At that time church services were held in the 
Town Hall, There was a little Anglican church in 
Town and there was a Lutheran church but there was 
no Presbyterian or Methodist church so we met in the 
Town Hall. Later on one of the early pioneers of the 
district. a Mr. Loptson, sold his general store and it 
was converted into a church. the first United Church 
inthe village 

‘There was a most active ladies aid society which 
my mother was instrumental in forming. United 
Church women and the Lutheran women were quite 
active in it. Anything that was helpful in the com- 
‘munity usually found support from all quarters. One 
ofthe big activities ofthe ladies aid and a fund raising 
scheme for the church, was their spring tea and sale 
of work. The work which many of those women did 
was simply superb. I have never seen anything to 
excel or perhaps even equal that needlework. My 
mother did some herself but also bought many of the 
pieces and | have cut work pieces and tatting which 
are simply like snowflakes. I also have never seen 
anything, 1 think. to equal the wonderful baking 
which the women in that district did 

The other big enterprise to raise money for the 
church, was the annual fall supper. This was held in 
the Town Hall and it seemed to me, everybody in the 
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District came. The women of the ladies aid put on a 
really marvellous supper. It was always turkey and 
the usual vegetables and the assortments of jellies, 
salads, and pies. It was a marvellous meal really and 
how they did it in that hall with positively no equip- 
ment. except a stove which burned wood only, is 
something that I marvel at now. 

Most astounding of all was that after the supper 
they always had a play and it seems almost incon: 
ceivable to me now. that my father and mother 
‘worked so hard. My father would go over very eatly 
inthe day to light the fires in the stoves so thatthe hall 
‘would be comfortable. Of course the women started 
preparing the food early in the day and then he and 
my mother worked helping with the supper. Then 
they both took part. always. in the play which fol- 
lowed. They found people of really quite surprising 
talent in that little Town and the plays were alway: 
well received. It is amazing to think now of the plays 
which they put on. of the costumes and the staging 
with really absolutely no equipment except that 
which they made themselves. My father spent days 
and weeks in preparing the stage effects and so on for 
the play 

‘The Sunday School became quite active and was 
called a Union Sunday School: it was not a United 
Sunday School at all. My father was firm about 
insisting that it should be called a Union Sunday 
School and the children from all the other denomina- 
tions came to it. from the Anglican church, from the 
Lutheran Church. every child in the District who was 
interested was welcome at that Sunday School. There 
were several main e fear which the Sun- 
day School was involved in. In the Spring there was 
an event called Children’s Day which I think no 
longer exists but which we children simply loved. It 
always took place in June. in the month and the week 
when the wild roses were at their best. 

Verda Ellingboe was an extremely gifted and 
artistic girl and it was always her ideas which were 
the basis forall the decorating which was done in the 























Children’s Day at the Union Sunday School Program at the 
Hall — before 1920. Fresh wild roses everywhere on stage. 











hall and | may add it was very distinctive decorating. 
Tremember one particular children’s day. | still have 
pictures of the Town Hall and one would never recog- 
nize that old building. Verda rather supplied the 
ideas. but my father was the one who put them into 
execution largely with the help of some of the other 
men, in particular an old timer called Harty Paget 
This particular time there was erected a framework 
around the stage and over this was stretched white 
cheese cloth and round the frame everywhere wild 
roses were fastened. There was an archway at the 
back covered with wild roses and the front of the 
stage also was covered with wild roses. The words 
Idren’s Day” were formed with wild roses too. 
In fact, the whole place was a bower of roses so that 
when you walked in the door the perfume was just 
really something to remember. A concert was put on 
by the children of the Sunday School and it was 
always a great occasion for us children. That was the 
Spring festival 
In the summer the great occasion for many peo- 
ple in the District. not just those in the United 
Church, was the Sunday School picnic. This was 
usually held on the Cassidy's farm which was about a 
mile out of town, The Cassidys were a family of 
Americans who lived in Lowa but had bought land in 
the Churchbridge area and come up to farm it. They 
‘were very active supporters of the Church while they 
were there. They had @ most pleasant farm with 
lovely groves of trees and this was where the Sunday 
School picnic was held. Large crowds came to it, 
people from all over the District. The usual sports 
and races were held. I remember the sack races and 
the 3 legged races and so on and there was always @ 
baseball game and then finally a marvellous picnic 
‘meal was supplied by the women of the District. The 
long tables were set up in the grove of trees and it 
really was a feast and a great day in the lives of us all 
The most notable thing of the winter was of 
course the Christmas Concert. The Christmas con- 
certs were something which, at least in my experi- 
ence, are unequalled. The amount of work which the 
people in the Church went to and which my father 
and mother went to, to decorate that hall and to put on 
a concert was really quite unbelievable, 1 marvel at it 
now and do not know how it was accomplished 
Again the hall was always beautifully decorated and 
this again was due in large part to the artistic talent of 
Verda Ellingboe. She seemed to have a never ending 
source of inspiration. One ortwo days were spent just 
decorating the hall alone, and I have never seen 
decorations to equal it anywhere. 
remember on Christmas, Verda started work at 
‘our home on a background for a tableau. It was a 
Bethlehem scene and she made it on material which 























was stretched across one entire wall in the room in 
our house. The City of Bethlehem, the hills sur 
rounding the City, the shepherds and the sheep made 
fa very striking background, 

There always was a tableau and to have a tableau 
without electric lighting was really quite a challenge 
but my father seemed to be equal to it. Ican remem 
ber him bringing a litle heater, (1 suppose it would be 
‘a Quebec heater) and something called fusees to 
supply the coloured light. The fusees were actually 
used on the railroad and were coloured red and green 
and were put out on the track when required. The red 
of course would be the danger signal and they burned 
for quite a long time although they did make a lot of 
smoke and quite a bit of noise. My father solved the 
smoke problem by placing the fusees inside the litle 
heater. This required a chimney being joined into the 
chimney of the old wood stove which was in the hall 
The amount of work was really quite prodigious but 
these lights, particularly the red ones, gave a wonder- 
ful coloured glow to the whole scene. The tableaus 
which they put on were quite beautifully done 

1 remember on occasions they had live animais 
brought in, It was really quite realistic. For weeks 
before the concert. my mother had practices both at 
cour home and at the hall for the dialogues that were 
put on. I can remember the children who were in the 
Grill used to come to our place after school for the 
first rehearsals of the formations and then we moved 
‘over to the hall and practised there for days and days. 
We were always in very attractive costumes and the 
drills in particular were very popular. 

Then at the end of the concert Santa Claus always 
came, causing. of course. great excitement. There 
was always a box of candy for every child there. This 
also entailed working at our house and I can remem 
ber that a group of people from the Church and the 
Sunday School would come to our house to fill the 
boxes of candy which were always most attractive. 
My father ordered them from the United States 
There was a catalogue which he always had for use 
for the Sunday School where we got the Sunday 
school lessons and so on and they had all sorts of 
interesting things. Among them were very attrac- 
tively shaped little boxes which my father ordered for 
the Christmas candy and one night was spent filling 
these with hard candy. A Japanese orange was always 
included and then the names of every child in the 
Sunday School were put on the boxes and Santa 
‘Claus called the names out so that every child had a 
gift. In addition to that there were always a large 
number of unmarked boxes because people from all 
around the surrounding District came for miles to the 
Christmas concert and of course they wanted no child 
to be left out and no child ever was because any child 














‘who attended and who did not have his name ona box 
came up afterwards and all of them went away abso- 
lutely delighted with the box that Santa Claus came 
with, Always in addition to that there was a gift for 
every child who attended the concert soit was a great 
night. 

remember the Christmas trees too, There was 
always a Christmas tree beautifully decorated. which 
reached with its star almost to the ceiling of that hall 
These trees came from the C.P.R. who very kindly 
donated a tree every year. Our own Christmas tree for 
‘our home came from there and I remember my de- 
light when the Christmas trees arrived. Otten the 
decorations were our own: because I can remember 
late at night, after the concert which was held on 
Christmas Eve, my father and mother remained to 
take the omaments off the tree and then bring them 
home to use again on our tree before Santa Cl 
came to visitus there, My sisterand Land all the other 
children in the District, found that the Christmas 
concert was one of the most memorable things in our 
lives 

One thing stands out in my mind about New 
Year's Eve. My father always lit one of the red rail- 
‘way fusees and fired a rifle at precisely midnight to 
usher in the New Year. I think it was a custom which 
has perhaps long since vanished but we looked for- 
‘ward to it greatly 

The winters were hard by today’s standard be- 
cause the houses were heated by wood stoves. We 
were fortunate in having coal. Even then the fires 
would not last through the night and in the morning 
the house would often be very cold. My father would 
be up first to get the fires going and that was no small 
chore because we had a stove in almost every room. 
My sister and I would wait until the fires were going: 
‘we would then jump out of bed, grab our clothes and 
run for the nearest stove to get dressed. Each bed- 
room had a large china bow! and a pitcher of water. 
‘These incidentally are much esteemed by Collectors 
today. In the old station, like other places of that day, 
there was not much insulation and I can remember 
when the thermometer reached 40 or 50 below as it 
sometimes did. There would actually be a skiff of ice 
‘on the water in the big pitcher in our bedroom. 

In spite of the hardships we had a great deal of 
fun. We played games a lot and often had friends in 
fora game of cards and they reciprocated by inviting 
us to their home. Two of the favorites were games 
called “Lost Heir” and “500”. I think they are never 
played now but I will never forget the excitement and 
the laughter aroused by those games. They were 
followed by a very substantial lunch, something that 
would horrify our diet conscious populace today. 

Skating was a favorite past-time in the early fall 
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Sometimes after freeze-up, before we had a rink, we 
‘would go out to the stough, build a huge bonfire, sit 
around it putting on our skates and skate on the 
slough. Later on there was a rink, open air of course, 
with a shanty that had a stove to warm the numbed 
hhands and feet. Occasionally we would even journey 
to Langenburg which had acovered rink, the ultimate 
in luxury we thought. I mentioned Harry Paget, the 
son of early settlers in the Churchbridge district. 
Harry had a team of very nice black heavy horses and 
Harry would sometimes hitch up his big black team 
and fill the sleigh box with straw. We all took 
blankets. wrapped up and set off for Langenburg, 
We'd have a wonderful evening of skating in the 
covered rink. have lunch and then start back home 
late at night on that long cold journey. It was an 
experience which I would not have missed for the 
world 

As I mentioned before. the trains were always a 
source of interest. There were two passenger trains a 
day. one in the morning and one at night. In the early 
years the evening train came in quite early after 
supper but in later years it came in between 10 and I 
I believe this was the heyday of the great steam 
engines and in the winter they were marvellous to 
behold as they pulled into the station puffing and 
steaming. covered with frost and dripping with ici- 
cles. They seemed to be hardly ever on time in the 
really cold weather because they froze up and they 
were also very difficult to get moving on frosty 
tracks. My poor father spent many steepless night in 
winter waiting for those trains to come in, 

T would like to mention here the silk trains be- 
cause I believe that very few people knew about 
them. They travelled with great care and great se~ 
crecy. The ships arrived from Japan loaded with live 
cocoons and within eight minutes the trains were 
loaded and on their way speeding towards New York. 
It was an extremely valuable cargo so time was of 
{greatest importance. There would perhaps be five or 
six cars of silk cocoons and each car was roughly 
worth a half a million dollars so that a trainload of 
cocoons would be valued at eleven or twelve million 
dollars. When word came through that the silk train 
‘was on its way, it just seemed like the most exciting 
and romantic thing that one could possibly imagine. 
All the tracks were cleared at least an hour and a half 
before the train came through. The track was gone 
over foot by foot with the greatest care because of this 
valuable cargo, and they reached incredible speeds 
for then actually. I believe. with the great amount of 
care taken, that in the entire 40 years over which the 
silk trains travelled. there was not a single misadven- 
ture. The silk train era lasted I believe until about 
1939 or 40 and it was one of the really great and 






































exciting eras in Canadian railroading. I can remem- 
ber still the awe and the excitement | felt when the 
silk train came roaring through shaking the station: 
mostly it seemed to happen at night, I do not know 
why but Churchbridge seemed to be asleep and in the 
dark when the great trains went through, 

Churchbridge was a great cream shipping centre. 
especially in the summer. My father nearly always 
had the platform truck loaded with cans of cream and 
this was heavy work. Farmer friends kept us supplied 
with that rich cream and making ice cream was one of 
the delights of winter because that was the only’ time 
ice-cream could be made since we had no ice in the 
summer, We all loved ice-cream and were quite will- 
ing to take turns turning the handle of the old ice- 
‘ream freezer. There never was ice-cream so delecta- 
ble 

‘One ofthe other things that I remember with great 
pleasure and which I looked forward to was the taffy 
pull. Mrs. Wussow. an American who had come up 
with her husband to farm north of town would ocea- 
sionally have taffy pulls. I was fortunate to be the 
same age as her daughter so I was always in on the 
taffy pulls and we all thoroughly loved them. It 
seems to me that she made the taffy with golden corn 
syrup but it was great fun to pull and a delight to eat 

We all looked forward to the advent of spring and 
stummer, to the crocuses and the other wild flowers 
that seemed to bloom very profusely there. Things 
that Ihave not seen for years, the buttercups and tiger 
lilies blooming almost at the door. One of the love- 
Tiest sounds ofall was that of cow bells inkling as the 
cows made their leisurely way home to be milked in 
the evening. 

‘One of the many pleasures. for us was tennis. We 
hhad our own tennis court which my father had built 
right outside the station soon after he came. It was a 
good court too and we were all enthusiastic tennis 
players. We were often joined by other friends from 
around town and rarely a day went by without us 
playing tennis. After playing, invariably we would 
20 across to the ice-cream parlor and indulge in large 
and rich sundaes. (The ice-cream parlor, at that time 
‘was part of a confectionery store which was owned 
by people by the name of Farquharson who later 
‘moved away), There was another court in town which 
belonged to Lewartons who owned a lovely home, 
and at that time they owned a general store. They had 
been there quite early. I believe that Mrs. Lewarton’s 
family, the MinHlinnick’s had been one of the original 
settlers. Theirs was a grass court, very difficult to 
play on, so almost always we ended up playing on our 
hard surface court 

And then there were the picnics. There always 
seemed to be a picnic somewhere and if there wasn’t 











fone we had our own, My father and mother were 
great picnickers and my father also enjoyed cars and 
driving very much so we would pack a lunch and go 
off to some attractive spot and have a picnic our- 
selves. 

I seem to remember now the names of cars which 
are no longer heard at all. The earliest ofall of course 
was the old Model T and then there was the Rio, the 
Great Dart. a Page. a Nash. and a Juet. all names now 
unknown except to antique car buffs and it would be 
wonderful to own one of them today. We very fre- 
quently went to Yorkton on a Saturday afternoon, 
pethaps to attend a movie and to do some shopping 
for it was our nearest big town and in those early days 
a trip to Yorkton was a bit of an adventure. The roads 
weren't even gravelled. Very frequently there would 
be a summer storm during the interval of this trip or 
while we were in Yorkton. This meant that the roads 
became very slippery and quite frequently we would 
‘end up inthe ditch and my father would have to walk 
back to some farm house to get a farmer and a team of 
horses to pull us out, The earliest car which I remem 
ber, the Model T. had no sides except those which 
You put on yourself and I remember very olten being 
‘caught in the rain. or a high wind getting up. and my 
father would have to get out and get these “sides” as 
we called them from somewhere. I do not know 
where in the car they were kept. and snap them on to 
protect us from the elements. They had mica in them 
so that we could still see the countryside but it 
seemed to us remarkably cozy and a wonderful in- 
‘vention to have something that you could snap on and 
protect us in this way. 

1 suppose the big event of the summer would be 
the Chatauqua. It was really an event to be antici- 
pated by all. Chatauqua originated in the States. in 
the City of Chatauqua, New York. Lam not sure ofthe 
year, but quite early perhaps the early 1920's it spread 
io Canada. It brought artists to small villages and 
towns which would otherwise never have had such an 
‘opportunity. My father and Mr. Cassidy. were largely 
instrumental in bringing Chatauqua to Chureh- 
bridge. To do so, it was necessary to guarantee a 
certain amount of money so they really took upon 
themselves quite a risk. It was possible to buy a ticket 
for one concert or performance and an endeavour was 
made to sell what was called a season ticket which 
gave the ticket holder admittance to all the concerts at 
a reduced rate. I seem to remember these were three 
day Chatauquas. Advance people came to set up the 
enormous canvas tent where the programs were held 
and attend to other details. There was also one special 
person who was delegated to take charge of the 
children’s activities and they were simply wonderful. 
There were stories and plays and games and they 























brought costumes for the plays which we put on, It 
was really tremendously exciting and the artists and 
speakers who came were not mediocre people. They 
were indeed outstanding in their field. In fact, at one 
time Winston Churchill was on the Chatauqua circuit 
and 1 cannot impress upon people today what it 
meant to us in those little out-of-the-way western 
villages to have these marvellous days of outstanding 
programs brought t0 us. Radio, I think, and better 
roads to the larger centres brought an end to Chatau- 
qua. 

In 1915 1 began school, as I remember, in Grade I 
in the old town hall. There was a new school being 
built atthe time but it had not been completed so we 
began in that town hall and I remember so well with 
the greatest affection a teacher whose name was Miss 
Foster. We then were using the old double desks, two 
children to a desk. There was always a line marked 
down the middle of the double desks to ensure that 
uur seat mate did not infringe upon your property. 
‘Welater moved to the new school which, when it was 
completed. had two rooms. The principal at that time 
was a Mrs. King who remained there for some years 
and her daughter, Leona, later taught in the elemen- 
tary room. 

‘These were the years of the First World War and 
Churchbridge then had a very active Red Cross of 
which my mother was President. I have very vivid 
recollections of women coming to our home and 
packing cardboard boxes with goodies for the boys 
who had gone from Churchbridge. The only other 
thing that I remember of those war years was the false 
armistice when everybody simply went wild. Word 
came through that the Armistice had been signed and 
an enormous bonfire was built directly in the street 
across from the station. There was much jubilation 
and then when it was found out it was a false rumour 
‘everyone was so distressed and disappointed and 
when the actual armistice was signed not long after it 
vas a bit of anti-climax. 

Medical services made life in the frontier in these 
pioneer villages very difficult, Our nearest doctor 
‘was in Saltcoats which was perhaps 20 or 22 miles 
away and that was a long trip over uncertain roads in 
those early days. I had occasion to be very aware of 
this for twice in the summer of 1918 I had a 
accident; one in car when my face was badly cut and 
the second as I was running out to get in our car I 
tripped on the sidewalk and fell on a broken bottle 
neatly severing my left arm. Fortunately for me there 
was a nurse in town, a Mrs. Rombough. She and her 
husband, at that time, owned the hotel which was on 
the comer across from the station. She was able to 
stem the flow of blood, bandage the arm, and she 
travelled with us in the car to Saltcoats where I was 
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able to get medical attention. I sometimes wonder 
how many people did not survive because they were 
so far from a Doctor. It was amazing how we man- 
aged with so little medical attention. 

In later years a Dr. McKenzie came to Church- 
bridge and it was very reassuring to have a medical 
doctor so very close to us. I certainly feel that we 
cannot pay too great atribute to those pioneer doctors 
‘who travelled al over the country in winter by sleigh, 
in summer by horse and buggy and who never failed 
to answer a call 

In remembering those pioneer years no one can 
think of them without remembering Eaton's cata- 
logue. It was the way we did most of our shopping. It 
‘was part of our entertainment. Particularly I remem- 
ber the excitement of the winter catalogue which had 
all the Christmas things in it. We would pore over that 
for hours at atime and indeed when we were through 
with that catalogue and when the spring one came we 
made paper dolls from it and finally the pages of it lit 
‘our fires. We anticipated each catalogue with the 
greatest delight and spent days and weeks, in fact, 
looking over it, especially on rainy days 

All this is over 50 years ago and everything is 
changed now. The station where my father was agent 
until Oct... 1943 (almost 35 years) has burnt. The 
wonderful sound of the whistle of the great steam 
engines I loved so much has gone. The cowbells and 
the sleigh bells are heard no more and though those 
early pioneers I knew in my childhood are no longer 
with us, those years are vividly etched on my memo: 
ry and are thought of with nostalgia and affection, 




















Robert Cowan Family 
as told by son Glenn 

‘The Robert Cowan family moved from Rokeby to 
‘Churchbridge in 1939. Dad took over as Pool Eleva 
tor Agent in Churchbridge. 

Dad soon became involved in community affairs. 
He was chairman of the local school for years, mem- 
ber of the Masons, and an active member of the 
United Church. 

Mother was active in church groups, the Red 
Cross and being a registered nurse, was called on 
many times, to do home nursing. 

‘One evening mother was called to a neighbor, 
Mrs. Johnson, who had a very sick child, Harvey. It 
was mid-winter and in those days all highways were 
blocked for weeks, and the quickest way of transpor- 
tation was a snow plane. Doc McKenzie from Lan- 
genburg, was called and ina short time he arrived by 
snow plane. He soon diagnosed Harvey's condition 
as very serious, and said there was nothing that he 
could do, but go back to Langenburg and see if he 
hhad anything in the drugstore which would help. 














Harvey's trouble was in breathing, and Dr. McKenzie 
said if he only had oxygen, that might help. Carl 
Skaalerud, another neighbor next door, said he could 
fix up an oxygen mask, so off he went to Slim 
Sigurdson’s Garage and got a tank of oxygen and a 
piece of small hose. Mother had a plastic food con: 
tainer cover and between the two of them they soon 
had a fine oxygen mask. In the meantime, the doctor 
had found some new medicine in his drugstore, 
which he was sure would help, so he came right back. 
Harvey soon recovered. 

In War time the local Red Cross women had 
quilting bees every week, usually at Grandma 
Fraser's (Mrs. Robert Fraser). I'll never forget 
Grandma. Although few women smoked in public at 
that time, this was the first time I saw a woman smoke 
a pipe! 

My brother Murray was killed in action in 1942 
during the Second World War, while serving in the 
Canadian Navy. Mother died shortly after. 

Father married again, to Ella Lockhart, who had 
two teen-aged children, Morley and Yvonne. Dad 
retired in 1956 and moved to Bredenbury, and later to 
Yorkton, where he passed away in 1970. Ella died in 
1972, Morley now lives in Regina and Yvonne lives 
in Yorkton. 

I married the former Peggy Bembridge of Church- 
bridge and we have two sons and two daughters. We 
‘now have made our home and our place of business in 
Bredenbury. 














George Debnam 
information from Daisy 

George Debnam came to Canada from England 
with his parents and four sisters. At the age of seven 
George ran away from home and stayed with friends 
in Winnipeg for about four years, until his father 
found him and took him home where he stayed until 
he was fifteen 

He came toa family by the name of Hendrickson 
in Manitoba, and there George learned the Icelandic 
language which he spoke very fluently. From there 
he came to the Thingvalla area and stayed with the 
Bjamasons and then worked in the railroad at Bre- 
denbury. Later he returned to Churchbridge. 

He met Daisy Basken at their farm (where Nor 
man Yanke now lives) when Mr, Bjarnason sent him 
to borrow Basken’s cattle rack. Daisy did not see him 
for quite some time until she met him in front of 
Lopison’s store in town. He bought a basket of pea 
walked Daisy home, set the pears on the table an 
invited all to share them. This was typical of his 
generosity throughout his life. 

Daisy, born in the Kinbrae district, and George 
were married in 1913. George ran the livery barn in 











Churchbridge until his death in 1944. Daisy and her 
sons continued the livery business for some years and 
then sold the house and barn to make way for the 
Curling and Skating rinks and the Co-op Lumber 
yard, She still lives in her home in Churchbridge. 

ED. NOTE: Daisy was an avid hockey fan all her 
life. She had her first taste of hockey and skating 
involvement when they lived right beside the early 
outdoor rink and her home was always a confusion of 
skates, hockey equipment, clothing and friends of 
the children, who often put their skates on in their 
‘warm home and walked over to the skating ice. Many 
a hot cup of cocoa and lunch was shared with these 
skaters. Daisy seldom missed a hockey game, and 
later was presented with a lifelong pass for her help 
and interest. Daisy was a member of the Home- 
makers Club for several years, a director of the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society over twenty years 
becoming an Honorary Life Member and a lifelong 
member of the Anglican Ladies’ Aid. Both Daisy and 
George loved square-dancing in their earlier years; 
George was the caller for many years 

‘The George Debnam family were: Jim, Earl and 
Russ (all deceased); Doug lives in Calgary: Charlotte 
(Suitor) in Seattle: Floyd in Calgary; Gertrude (Har- 
rell) at Mentor, Ohio; Eileen (Schikowsky) in Re- 
gina; Barry farms at Churchbridge, with his wife 
Heather and family 

Russ Debnam married Mary Scobie and also 
lived at Churchbridge, where he worked at the mine 
until his death. Their children were Pat, Ron (de- 
ceased), Kathy and Tim 




















George Ellingboe 
by son Sherman 

George Ellingboe was born in 1859 in Norway, 
coming to the U.S.A. in 1862, with his parents 
Later, he bought grain at Belgrade, Minn. and in 
1910, he came to Canada with wife and family set 
tling at Churchbridge where he bought grain until 
1920. 

He started as elevator agent for Woodward and 
Co, at Churchbridge for about seven years. He was 
the first manager ofthe Local Farmers Supply Co. in 
1917 and assisted in getting the Farmers Elevator 
ready for business, and was grain buyer for about a 
year. He bought grain by carload lots for Woodward 
Co. about 1920 and 1921, which meant that he was on 
the road quite alot. He used to shovel loads of grain, 
when they loaded grain from the platform. 

My dad was a director in the Agricultural Society 
fora while. Besides our three ponies, my dad showed 
vegetables and other items at the fair. still have acob 
‘of com about ten inches long that my dad showed and 
got first prize. My dad liked corn and he did some 








experiments with corn. He had thirteen different 
Kinds one time. Charlie Eyestone’s had a lot of corn, 
too. 

There were six members in the Ellingboe family 
— Harry, Verda, Sherman, Mildred Raymond and 
Marcus. 


Sherman Ellingboe 

was born in 1903 in Belgrade, Minn. and came 
to Canada with my parents in 1910 and lived in 
Churchbridge. 

In 1939 I married Mary Rooke and we are still 
farming in Chatsworth District of the Churchbridge 
R.M. We raised a number of Shetland ponies for 
which we received awards at the different local fait. 
Itake pride in my dairy cattle which presently consist 
of sixty Holstein cows 





Dairy Bam of Sherman Ellingboe — 1968. Houses 55 head 
Note the cleanness. 


‘One of the experiences that I remember took 
place before 1920. One spring when the water was 
very high in the sloughs around town, some of us 
were out picking pussy willows from the board side- 
walks — near the telephone office, when Francis 
Rombough fell into the water. I grabbed him but I 
couldn’t hang on. The third time he went down I 
‘grabbed his hair and pulled him out. He ran home to 
the hotel, with me after him. Francis went upstairs 
while Iran through the dining room where people 
‘were eating supper — to tell Mrs. Rombough what 
happened. Francis came out of it OK. 

Another time I ran back to school to get Albert 
Lewarton. { was running so fast that I ran into a pole 
‘and knocked out a tooth and knocked the wind out of 
me. I was put in Rombough’s Hotel all day to re 
ccuperate. Mrs. Rombough was a nurse and cared for 
many people there. 

‘We have a hill on our farm which is the highest 
spot in the district. It has been looked at by govern- 
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ment botonists for the many varieties of trees and 
bushes that grow on it. 

1 played in the Churchbridge band about 1918. 
‘The leader was Mr. Swedburg of Marchwell. Some of 
the band members were — brother Harry, Fred Bas- 
ken, Bill, Ted and Jack Paget, Dewey Eyestone, 
Elmer Lewarton, Herb Garbe, Ewald Kaeding, H. 
Loptson. 

We have four children, Albert married Betty 
Rushka, who with their family Sherry, Clinton and 
Chad, live on the home farm. Marjorie married 
Howard Wedrick, who with their family Carla, Terri, 
Denise and Ron, live at Gull Lake. Vicki married 
Julian Kaminski, a miner and they have a family of 
Sheldon, Kevin and Lana and live in Churchbridge, 
where Vicki also does hairdressing. Mae is a secre- 
tary for the Potash Corporation in Saskatoon. 


Thomas A. Fisher 
by daughter Hilda Morran 

My father, Thomas Fisher was born and married 
in England. Dad was a gamekeeper there on a large 
estate, His work was to See that poachers did not steal 
or shoot game on the estate, He also helped the 
gardeners of the estate when he had time. Six chil- 
dren were bom to them and they could see no future 
for their family. They heard glowing tales of the new 
country Canada, where there was lots of land for 
anyone willing to take it and work it. They decided to 
g0 to this new land. 

‘They headed west on the train, after landing in 
Canada in 1885. The train took them to Church- 
bridge. They settled on a little farm in the Church- 
bridge district with little knowledge of life in a 
pioneer settlement and no idea of the hardships ahead 
of them, It was a desolate place —no trees for wood 
to keep them warm, and worse than that, no water. 
Dad dug wells all over the farm, and wells for other 
people by hand at twenty-five cents per day, but got 
no water. However they managed with a team of oxen 
and a hand plow to break up enough land to grow 
some wheat to get flour which was gristed at a little 
place called Millwood. It was a three-day or longer, 
trip with oxen and wagon. It was frozen wheat and 
didn’t make very good flour, but it, along with wild 
fowl and deer meat, kept the family from starving 

Dad heard that Smoke would keep frost away so 
he and the older members of the family built piles of 
straw and manure all around the field of wheat. Fires 
were kept burning all night to keep the frost away so 
that we might have better wheat for flour 

Frost, along with prairie fires and bands of Indi- 
ans, who would come demanding food, were among 
the trials of life on that pioneer farm. If the Indians 
‘were mot given food, they would steal it. My sister 























writes that one Christmas the Indians stole all their 
food, so they had a really hungry Christmas. 

Life was hard as everything had to be done by 
hand, sewing, washing on a board, and carrying 
water. After spending ten years on the farm near 
Churchbridge, Dad heard of the new area being 
‘opened up on the Gilbert Plains where he was told 
there was lots of water and wood. He decided to go 
and see. He cut and cleared a trail over the mountain 
to this valley. When he came to a creek full of water 
and trees for wood, he was well pleased and he 
decided that he need look no farther. When he came 
back they decided to move. It was in October 1895 
‘when we packed our belongings in a wagon, tied two 
cows behind the wagon and set out for greener pas- 
tures in Manitoba, and settled at what became the 
Halton School District. For many years hunters from 
the Kinbrae-Churchbridge district came up to hunt 
wildlife in the mountain park area. with dad as their 
hunting guide. 





Jack (John) Galbraith 
by Mrs. G. Putland 

Jack Galbraith and family moved to Church- 
bridge from Manitoba. He was hired as manager of 
the Farmers Elevator in Oct., 1920 and continued 
there until the company was dissolved in 1927, He 
dealt with grain, coal and oil 

Mrs. Galbraith died at the birth of her fourth 
child. Their children were — Archie, who became 
Superintendant of the Manitoba Pool Elevators, liv- 
ing at Brandon, he is now retired in Parksville, B.C. 
John went into the R.C.M.P. and is now retired in 
Winnipeg, Jessie (now deceased). Mary lives in On: 
taro. 

Jack remarried in 1923, to May Putland. three 
sons were bon to them — Duncan, who served many 
years in the R.C.A.F., now runs the Post Office at 
Parkville, B.C. Gordon lives at Victora, B.C. Jim 
lives with his mother at Qualicum Beach. 

A friend, Otto Pederson, mentions that he was an 
excellent Elevator Manager but had a great deal of 
trouble with the machinery that had been poorly 
installed, He was well liked by everyone in the com- 
munity. 

Jack continued to buy grain after he left Church- 
bridge, at Rhein and Yorkton. On retirement in the 
1930's, they moved to Qualicum Beach, B.C. where 
Jack passed away. 





G. J. Garbe 
by Fred Garbe 
G. J. Garbe came to the North West Territories in 
1902, to take up a homestead four miles north-east of 
Bredenbury. At the same time he purchased a half 








Mr and Mrs, G, J. Garbe, 


section of land three miles north of Churchbridge. He 
brought his family from Wisconsin to the town of 
Churchbridge in 1903, only to find that his wife and 
family had to remain on the homestead, or on land 
within six miles of the homestead, to be able to put in 
the homestead duties for a three-year period. In the 
meantime, Mr. Garbe spent most of his time in open- 
ing up his business in the village of Churchbridge. It 
turned out that Mrs. Garbe had to spend many lonely 
and unpleasant experiences on the homestead, as 
some Indians still roamed in the Territories and in the 
district 

By the spring of 1904, Mr. Garbe had purchased 
the hardware store from Minhinnick and the harness 
shop, which was a large business in the year 1904, He 
also bought the John Deere agency, as well as the 
Undertaking Business, which was also a large busi- 
ness. The C.N.R. (the Grand Trunk) line was not yet 
built to Melville and there was no railroad at Calder 
or MacNutt, so to provide service to a large area, Mr. 
Garbe was forced to stock at least thirty or forty 
caskets. In 1912 Mr. Garbe bought out Ami and 
Brandur Arnason (father and son) hardware business 
and moved the stock into his store 

In the fall of 1904 Mr. Garbe had traded the 
homestead, without clear title for forty acres of land, 
including a house. within the village of Church- 
bridge, and also purchased another forty-acre plot, 
nearby. In 1906, he moved his family into the village 
and operated all the businesses for twenty years. 
“Pa” and “Ma” Garbe (as they were known) lived 
on this place until they passed away at the age of 90. 

In 1904, Mr. Garbe and Bud Ball of the Yorkton 
district brought the first professional baseball into the 
district west of Shoal Lake, Manitoba, and by 1910, 
Mr. Garbe had managed his team to bring great fame 
and popularity to the village of Churchbridge, as far 
as Shoal Lake, or even Winnipeg to the east and 














Wynyard, Foam Lake and Yorkton to the west, and 
Whitewood, Welwyn, Broadview and even Regina to 
the south. They travelled as far as Welwyn and 
Whitewood by horse and buggy and travelled by train 
from there. Fans came from all over the country to 
watch them play ball 

In 1907. G. Garbe played a leading role in getting 
the first ten-month school term at Churchbridge, and 
in 1915, to get grades ten and eleven into the New 
brick School. In 1942, his son Fred, as chairman of 
the school board helped to get grade twelve classes 
into Churchbridge 

In 1928, when #14 highway was to bypass the 
village when too many land owners refused to let 
them cross their farms, Mrs. Garbe donated to the 
village of Churchbridge and to the Department of 
Highways sufficient land to build the highway 
through the village. 

‘The following was related by Pa Garbe in 1948: 

My family and I arrived in Churchbridge in 1903, 
I tried to farm two miles north of Churchbridge — 1 
broke everything on the place, except land. Up to that 
time I spent all my fife, since school days, in cities, 
so | bought out Minhinnick Brothers Hardware Store 
and ran same for about twenty years. I was on the 
school board more than half the time. I was also on 
the town council in 1910, 1911, and 1912. We put the 
first cement sidewalks in the town and organized a 
telephone Central. Through some manouevering. we 
‘managed to get a small office, in to Loptson store in 
June, 1912, But to our sorrow the Loptson store burnt 
down in December that same year and as the govern- 
‘ment would have liked to put in a larger switching 
center at Churchbridge and there were not enough 
subscribers, they were not interested at the time — 
unless they could get an agreement or contract that 
someone would guarantee them an office for ten 
yeurs, and that someone would operate the office for 
the same ten years. So I had them put the new office 
into my store and they made an agreement with my 
daughter Alice to be the chief government telephone 
board operator at the Churchbridge office, with the 
understanding that her sister or brothers could work 
al the switchboard at any time 

By the year 1917 the cars and tractors began to 
take the place of the horses so I closed down the 
harness shop and along with my son, Herbert, we 
built and operated the first car garage in Church- 
bridge with my son Herbert as manager and Pete 

ape as mechanic. 

The following year with the financial assistance 
of my two sons, Fred and Herbert, we bought the first 
electric light plant in Churchbridge and when we 
found that we could not get permission from the 
C.PR. tocross their right-of-way to be able to supply 
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power to our home and farmstead south of the tracks 
‘we then supplied power to most of the stores in town 
as well as the public hall, the Bank of Toronto, two 
pool halls, and the new skating rink in 1920. 

With the assistance of Bert Lewarton, W. Mehls, 
J. Montgomery and others in 1911, we built a public 
hall and a Doctor building in 1920 (for Dr. 
McKenzie), 

I served on the school board when the first brick 
school was built in 1914. | was for many years a 
director in the Agricultural Society being vice-presi- 
dent for seventeen years. I was chairman of the 
Liberal organization here for many years and mau 
ager of the baseball team. In 1903, sports like bas 
ball was started by Mr. Wooley, and managed by me 
for many years. 

But by 1922 my health was failing and when | 
hoped to hand down the hardware business to some 
of the family, Iran into difficulty as three of my girls, 
Tracey (now Mrs, Timmerman), Lorena (now Mrs. 
Ashdown), and Eileen (now Mrs. Deckert), had all 
decided to make teaching their life's profession. Es- 
ther went in for government Post Office operation 
while Herbert had bought a garage at Arran, Sa 
and Ewald and Fred preferred to farm the section of 
land beside the 80 acres in the village limit. The three 
younger girls, Viola (now Mrs. Thompson), Laura 
(now Mrs. Rennenberg), and Clara (now Mrs. Ka- 
rau) all were still going to grade school. That left 
Alice, with her experience and knowledge in tele- 
phone work, many better opportunities in larger cen- 
tres, and me alone with the store. 

I decided to sell the hardware and furniture stores 
as well as the garage and the undertaking parlor to J. 
R. Welk, keeping the John Deere agency and operat- 
ing it on the farm for the next fifteen years. By this 
time my son Fred had bought and was operating the 
skating rink so he kept the light plant but sotd it to 
Bruce Farquharson two years later. 




















Henry J. Grube and Family 
by daughter Verna Dressler 

Henry J. Grube was born at Lincoln, Nebraska, in 
1859. At the age of twelve, he had to help his father 
build bridges and do other construction work. They 
moved to Arlington, Minn., where Henry met and in 
1898 married Rosina Berndt, who was born in 1865. 

Henry and Rosina homesteaded in Wisconsin. 
Because they had no money to clear land Henry 
would go to Duluth to work on the docks, loading 
and unloading boats. They would work day and night 
until the cargo was unloaded, then rest a day and 
work again day and night to load the boat with grain 
for export. 

His wife and three small children would be alone 








for weeks at a time. Indians would walk into the 
house and help themselves to homemade bread, lard 
or butter and whatever food was available. Mrs. 
Grube was very frightened at first, but found the 


Indians very honest people, who would repay them 
by bringing meat, such as venison and wild duc 

Mr. Grube found the work atthe docks too stren- 
uous. The family made several moves. He worked as 
a steamboiler-maker, farmer and carpenter. 

In 1922, an acquaintance who had immigrated to 
Canada persuaded Mr. Grube to invest his money on 
land in Saskatchewan, as it was ‘the land of milk and 
honey where the big money was made.” Finally 
Henry went to see for himself, what Saskatchewan 
‘was like. When he arrived at Churchbridge, two men 
took him into the Hotel (one had been his friend) and 
‘would not let anyone else speak to him until he had 
signed a ten-year agreement to purchase 360 acres of 
land for a cash price of $30,000. He was not aware of 
the price difference of land between Saskatchewan 
and the U.S.A... and was unfamiliar with Canadian 
laws. The family were doing well in Minnesota, but 
the lure of making big money ended in hs decision to 
move to Churchbridge, later that year. The family, 
with seven children, arrived with a carload of furni- 
ture, machinery, two horses and two cows and started 
farming. 

Henry became a director in the Churchbridge 
Agricultural Society. In 1923 or 1924, the govern- 
‘ment started the first test plots on their farm (just 
south of Churchbridge). They were two and four acre 
plots, sown to new varieties of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, com and legume crops. First crops were sown in 
the area using commercial fertilizer. Everything had 
to be recorded — rainfall, yield, stability of crops. I 
recall hay crops infested with moles that had to be 
‘rapped. Sow thistle, Canada thistle and mustard had 
tobe picked by hand by the younger children, Cana- 
dian and sow thistle were unheard of in Minnesota 

His first threshing outfit was a Scott engine and a 
large steel separator. The second was a large Case 
steam engine. Many years threshing lasted until after 
the snow came. They had a crew of eight stook 
teams, a separator man, engineer, fireman, water- 
‘man, and two field pitchers. 

It was very strenuous for the housewife to feed 
such a crew. Breakfast consisted of cooked porridge, 
fried potatoes, bacon, eggs, homemade bread, jam 
and jelly and lots of coffee and tea. There was morn- 
ing lunch that had to be sent out at 9:30 a.m., and 
then dinner of potatoes, meat, vegetables, salad, 
pickles and many varieties of pie. In the aftemoon for 
lunch, a large pan of different kinds of sandwiches, 
cookies, cake and coffee was brought out with lots to 
drink, cold and hot. Supper usually was around 
































eight, earlier when the snow fell. The horses had to 
be watered and fed, unharnessed and bedded down 
with fresh straw before the men could have their 
supper, which was another full meal for the house- 
wife to prepare. 

The men slept in attics of homes, empty gran- 
aries, hay lofts, any place that was available. Some of 
their lodging places were infested with bed bugs or 
chicken mites so the men would take their pilllows 

id blankets and spend the night in hay stacks or 
straw piles. How excited the school children would 
‘get when they heard the twelve o'clock dinner whis- 
ile from the steam engine. It is so thrilling that one 
never forgets. 

In 1932, Mr. Grube had the farm over three quar- 
ters paid for and thousands of bushels of grain for the 
last payments. He rented extra land, wanting to make 
sure that he had plenty of grain for those final pay: 
ments. Then the depression set in. He shipped a 
carload of barley. hoping for a good price. When the 
returns arrived he had a cheque for $18.09. after 
paying the freight. With all the worthless grain on 
hand, he could not get enough cash to make the final 
payments. The landlord foreclosed and he lost all his 
life's earnings. 

He then had to look for another place to live. He 
moved his family south of Langenburg, and in 1933, 
he passed away, at the age of 67, having been in poor 
health the last couple of years 

The Grube family included: Linda, who married 
Gottlieb Pede, in 1929. They had one son, Orville 
As a matter of interest, Goitlieb Pede could speak 
five different languages. Fora few years (1927-1930) 
they had a grocery business inJ. R. Welks Hardware 
Store. After that he did fine carpentry work. He died 
in 1940. Linda died in 1952. 

Josephine married James Turnbull and lived in 
Vancouver. Edward married Clara Stuckey and lives 
at Mattoon, Ilinois. Eleanor went to Portland, 
Oregon. George married Helen Krill and lives in 
Saskatoon. Harold married Lily Remus and lived at 
Langenburg. Harold died in 1973. Verna, the young- 
est daughter, married Ewald Remus and farmed 
southwest of Langenburg until he passed away in 
1960. They had three children, Marlene (Reid), Gor 
don and Karen (Downey) 

Mrs. Rose Grube made her home with daughter 
Verna. She had been ill for many years and bed 
ridden for the last two years of her life. She loved to 
reminisce with friends. She also enjoyed reading her 
Bible and other books, knitting, cooking, gardening 
and quilting. She was a member of the E.U.K 
Homemakers Club. She died in 1961. The following 
year, Verna married Fred Dressler and she now lives 
in Churchbridge, where Fred passed away in 1980. 




















James Heasman Homestead north of Churchbridge. Vistors are Baskens from south of Churchbridge, 


James Heasman 
by granddaughter Kay Todd 
Grandparents, James and Hannah Heasman came 
to Churchbridge area from England in 1888. They 
brought their son William (Billy), Frances Edith 
udy), (who later married John Baimbridge) and 
Emily Gertrude, who later married James J. Basken. 
In England the family had lived in Sussex. There 
grandpa James Heasman was a butler and gardener 
for Lord Delaware (after whom the State in the USA 
is named), The Lord Delaware was involved with 
agriculture and horticulture affairs. 











From elt to right — Jack and Mrs. Baimbridge with daughter, 
Wm. Heasman, Mr. and Mrs. James Heasman (grand: 
parents), Mr.and Mrs, James Basken (parents) and Basken 
Children — Fred, Daisy, Hléa, Bob and Torn 


Grandpa Heasman farmed north-west of Church- 
bridge on the farm now owned by Russ Sekundiak. 
Billy was on the next farm east now owned by Wood- 
row (Chuck) Wussow. He returned to Engiand and 
brought out his bride Alice (Rice). 

James and Hannah moved nearer town to the v- 
triangle of land at the west end of Vincent Avenue 
about 1900. There they had a garden and a k 
greenhouse. He had masses of beautiful flowers; 
pansies and exotic dahlias seemed his favorites. Later 
Edith Judy) moved to take care of her parents. James 
passed away in 1924 and Hannah in 1926. 

Judy later moved into Churchbridge to the corner 
of Vincent and Raikes Street. Afterher death in 1945, 
Mother (Emily Basken) moved to this house. Mother 
lived there until 1963 when she came to live with me 
in Montreal until her death in 1965. The lovely apple 
tree which blooms each year in the little park area 
nearby where the house once stood, seems to be a 
tribute and a memorial to their great love of flowers 
and nature. 














Terrenz Heinrich Family 
by the grandchildren 

TTerrenzand Caroline Heinrich arrived in Church- 
bridge in 1907 from Minnesota. They farmed where 
George Zick now farms, south of Churchbridge. 
When they arrived their family Sophia, John, Emma, 
Lydia, Sylvia, Gilbert and Clarence ranged from age 
twenty-two 10 eight years. Later they built @ new 
home in Churchbridge where they retired. 





Sophia married Walter Meyer and lived in Los 
Angeles. 

John married Clara Dettman in 1909. They 
farmed at Churchbridge. Their daughter Emma now 
resides in Moose Jaw. Son Claude married Clara 
Mintram. Claude had the draying business in 
CChurchbridge from 1956 and also started working for 
the town of Churchbridge when the water and sewer 
were brought to the town in 1963. They built a house 
west of Churchbridge and there they retired in 1970, 
where they stil live. Son Lawrence married Rita 
Reles and they live on their farm west of Church- 
bridge and Lawrence works atthe potash mine. They 
have four sons — Grant, Robert, Harold and Alvin. 
John Heinrich passed away in 1932 and his wife Clara 
in 1966, 

Emma married Alphonse Kromrey and had two 
children — Florence (Skaalerud) and Harvey. (See 
Kromrey and Skaalerud history.) 

Lydia married Walter Whitmarsh in 1909. They 
had a family of three — Mabel (Manuel), Elmer who 
left the district and Milton who married Emma Keene 
(see Keene history). Walter Whitmarsh came from 
Ontario and was the first permanent C.P.R. station 
agent in Churchbridge in 1904. He moved to Breden- 
bury where he was station agent until 1949. Walter 
passed away in 1953 and Lydia in 1963. 

Sylvia married Russ Hemphill. Russ and Ken 











Hemphill owned a general store in Churchbridge. 
including the post office. Sylvia and Russ looked 
after the post office for many years. They moved to 
Bredenbury where Russ passed away in 1931. Sylvia 
moved to California and passed away in 1941 

Gilbert married Florence Zimmerman and they 
farmed in the Churchbridge and Bredenbury area, as 
well as being in the machinery and lumber business 
in both towns. They had seven children — Cecil 
‘Wayne, Gerald, Roy, Harvey, Deberra and Barbara 
Florence passed away in 1960. and Gilbert (Gib) now 
lives with his son Roy in Regina, 

Clarence married Phyllis Buchberger of Langen- 
burg in 1914. They lived in Churchbridge where they 
owned a general store, after selling his draying busi- 
ness. In 1954 they sold their store and moved to 
Regina where Clarence worked for the Army and 
Navy store for many years. They moved out to Co- 
quitlam, B.C. , where son Lionel was in business and 
Clarence is still employed in Field's Men's Weat. 
Their older son, Clifford, also lives in Coquitlam, 








The Fred Hicks Family 
by Mrs. Bileen Basken 





moved to Minne: 
Dowd, who had been born in Pennsylvania and had 
moved to the mid-west in her early teens. 





+1909 — Emma Heinrich Kromey, Lydia Heinrich Whitmarsh, Sophia Heinrich Meyer, Clara Dettman Heinrich, 
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They had a family of twelve children, five of 
whom were brought with them when they moved to 
Churchbridge by train in 1904, they were Etta, Flo, 
Kate, Eva, and Edwin 

‘The Fred Hicks family lived in town for a short 
time, then bought land four miles west, of what is 
now No. 80 highway. Later, they moved to Kandahar 
where they farmed until Fred’s death in 1914. His 
body was returned to Churchbridge for burial and his 
wife, Emma returned to Churchbridge to keep house 
for her bachelor son, Jess, who was operating a livery 
stable. Mrs. Hicks later lived with her daughter, Mrs. 
C. Hall and died at the age of 94, in 1947. 

Emest Hicks, another son, travelled by team and 
wagon to homestead at Kandahar. He married Chris- 
tina Meyers in 1906. They also lived in other places, 
including Churchbridge and Bredenbury. He 
farmed, he worked at various other jobs, and he also 
worked for the C.P.R. during these years until he 
retired and moved to the coast, where his two chil- 
dren, Vera (White) and Ralph also live 

Etta married Charles Dillin in 1905 (See Dillin 
Story). Flo married Wm. Turr of Bredenbury. They 
had one son Gervas, living in Yorkton. Kate married 
Nelson Appleton at Kandahar and went to Lowa. 

Erwin was about six years old when he came to 
‘Churchbridge with his parents and attended school 
here. Later, they moved to Kandahar. When he re- 
tured to Churchbridge, he worked at the livery barn 
for Jess Hicks and after Jess bought a farm, Erwin 
rented the livery stable for five years. He married 
Mabel Vollen in 1919 and they farmed a short while 
north-east of Churchbridge. Moving to Bredenbury 
he bought the livery stable from W. Turrand operated 
itfor forty years. During that time, he was also doing 
the draying and farming with the assistance of his 
only son, Clair. They are still living in Bredenbury. 
Clair married Alice Wilson and they have two chil- 
dren— Melvin, and his family live in Churchbridge, 
he works at the Potash mine. Evelyn married Sam 
McKee and they now live in Regii 

Eva died when about twelve years old. 

Jess made his home in Churchbridge. He farmed, 
operated the livery stable and retired here. He mar 
ried Ethel Gladson and they had one daughter, Ruth. 
After Jess’s death, Ethe! went to Lloydminster where 
she was employed as a housekeeper for many years. 
Ruth married David Kasson of Lloydminster. 

Will, the oldest son of Fred, also lived here at one 
time and then retumed to Minnesota. 

Gus, worked at farms around Churchbridge and 
was also employed by the C.N.R. main line con- 
struction, His son, Harry, attended school in Church- 
bridge and Pennock, Gus moved to Washington. 

Clyde also came to Churchbridge. He bought 
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land south of Bud Boree1 
Daisy moved to Washington. 

Pearl married in the U.S.A. 

Edith married Charlie Hall in Minnesota. (see 
Hall history) 





home. He and his wife 


Magnus and Kristin Hinriksson 
by G. J. Markusson 








Mr and Mrs. Magnus Henrikson, 


Magnus Hinriksson and his wife Kristin were 
both bom in Iceland. As a young man he became a 
fisherman and earned his livelihood with the fishing 
fleets. In 1887, he married Kristin Gislason and one 
week later they left their homeland; destination, Can- 
ada. After brief stop-over in Winnipeg, they left by 
train to Langenburg, N.W.T., and then to the new 
settlement north-west of there which was being set- 
tled by Icelanders and became known as the 
‘Thingvalla District. They were welcomed by friends 
who had emigrated earlier, and were able to provide 
shelter for them. 

Magnus was able to get employment working at 
railway construction with the Manitoba and North- 
Company that was pushing its way 
westward at the time. At the same time he made 
preparations for a home of their own. He home- 
steaded on the SE ¥ 22-22-32 WIst, and in 1891 in 
January they moved into their home, with their 2- 
year old daughter, Ingibjorg, 

In 1905 the homestead was sold and land was 
purchased about five miles northeast of Church- 
bridge. This location being close to a lake and well 
sheltered was ideal for mixed farming. Here a large 
dwelling was erected, barns and out-buildings. With 
good managerial ability and many hours of hard 
labour the couple continued to prosper and add to 
their holdings. 

















In 1918 the Hinrikssons sold the home farm and 
moved into the village of Churchbridge. Here they 
continued to carry on a small farm operation, and 
their home was always open to friends and visitors 
from far and near. Magnus often expressed his regrets 
that circumstances, over which he had no control, 
prevented him from acquiring schooling. In Iceland, 
as required by the Statute, he was taught to read and 
write. This was usually done in the homes and some- 
times by the clergy. On arrival in Canada he quickly 
decided to learn the English language and preferable 
also to write it, This objective became a reality and 
he was able to actively play a part in the public life of 
the community. While on the farm, the Thingvalla 
post office was in his care for a time. He was one of 
those that worked for the formation of the Thingvalla 
S.D. and served as trustee for eleven years. Later he 
took an active part in the Churchbridge School, serv- 
ing as trustee for over ten years, as chairman or 
secretary-treasurer. He was a firm believer in the 
benefits that could be derived from the co-operative 
movement. He became a life member of the United 
Grain Growers Association, was a strong supporter 
of the Churchbridge Creamery Association and a 
charter member of the Icelandic Library in 
Thingvalla and librarian for several years. He en- 
joyed good literature and Icelandic poetry. His per- 
sonal library consisted of the Icelandic sagas: the 
classics: periodicals published in Iceland and many 
volumes of poetry in Icelandic 

His love of Icelandic culture and its language and 
his concern for young students both here in Canada 
and in Iceland was exemplified by a gift of 5000 
kronur (about $1000) to the Students Residence in the 
University of Iceland. In his will, he stipulated that 
the net sum of $3000 be left to the proposed Chair in 
Icelandic Language and Literature in the University 
of Manitoba. 

In 1932, with advancing age and failing health, 
Magnus decided that he would like to move back to 
his farm, which was now owned by his son-in-law 
and daughter Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Olson. He arranged 
with them for the purchase of one acre of land and he 
had a one and a half storey dwelling built there. 

Emigrating from a land that was barren of forests 
and where very little soil was found to be suitable for 
gardening, etc., Magnus was enamored with the 
forests and vegetation in his chosen land. He estab- 
lished homes in four locations and on each he planted 
trees — maples, evergreens, caraganas, and also 
experimented with fruit trees, with considerable suc~ 
cess. 

Like most pioneer women, Kristin worked right 
along with her husband performing the many tasks 
that farming demands, helping with the care of live- 




















stock and with the milking of many cows (by hand), 
handling the milk and cream, making butter, and 
cheese, and of course, gardening. Amongst the lee- 
landers in Thingvalla sheepraising was an important 
part ofthe farm operation. Wool was spun into yarn, 

which was knitted into stockings, mitts, underwear, 
sweaters, etc. Much of this work was done in the 
evenings during the winter, after the outside chores 
‘were finished. In these crafts, Kristin excelled. Her 
skillful hands produced many articles which were 
traded or sold to the merchants in the local towns for 
necessary groceries and household supplies. 

In 1937 in the presence of their family and closest 
relatives, Magnus and Kristin celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary in their new home on the old 
farmstead. That same year, atthe age of 80, Magnus 
died. Shortly after her husband's death, Kristin 
moved back to the former home in Churchbridge. In 
1939 Kristin was named Dame of the Order of the 
Falcon by King Christian of Denmark and Iceland, 
and the government of Iceland. The honour was 
presented in recognition of the contribution which 
her husband and she made to the perpetuation of the 
Icelandic language. She died in 1943. 

‘Their union had been blessed with three daugh- 
ters, who all attended Thingvalla School and were 
‘encouraged by their parents to further their educa- 
tion. Ingibjorg attended the Manitoba Agricultural 
College specializing in Dairy Products and earning 
distinction in butter-making. In the early years of her 
‘marriage to A. Oscar Olson, she was Sought out to 
judge at several agricultural fairs throughout south- 
feast Sask. Jorunn (‘‘Jo”) attended the University of 
Manitoba, graduating with a B.A. in 1916. She stud- 
ied law and in the examination preceding her call to 
the bar, she won a scholarship for the highest stand- 
ing in the class. 

She married Walter Lindal of Winnipeg, a lawyer 
and during the first four years of their marriage, they 
practised law in partnership. Elin Kristin graduated 
from St. Mary’s Academy in Winnipeg, choosing 
teaching as a profession and taught many years. She 
married a Concordia District Farmer, Gisli Markus- 

















Otto Itterman Family 
by son Ewald 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Itterman and children Ericka, 
‘Adolf and Edith came to Canada from Germany in 
1929. It took seven days by ship to Quebec and 
another four days by train to Churchbridge. They 
‘were met atthe station by Ed Brenner and stayed with 
him until fall. Then they moved to the present George 
“Zick farm. In March 1930, son Wally was born. 
Inthe spring Otto was hired by Henry Apland and 











the family moved there with the children attending 
Reeves School. The following spring Otto was hired 
by Emil Kaeding. The family moved again to the 
3k farm and then to town for four years. Another 
son, Ewald was born in 1931 

‘They moved again about four miles south of 
Churchbridge to the “Park farm” owned by Emil 
Kaeding, where they stayed for the remainder of the 
fourteen years that Otto worked for the Kaedings. 

Otto walked home every Saturday evening and 
was always on the job by 7 a.m. on Monday morn 
ing. Meanwhile Mrs. Itterman looked after the chil- 
dren, planted a large garden and tended some 
livestock which they acquired since a barn and well- 
water was available to them there. Edith, Wally, and 
Ewald attended Churchbridge School, walking the 
distance. 

In 1945 Otto bought a quarter section north of 
Churchbridge and in 1948 he bought the Lew 
‘Wussow farm, which they farmed until they retired 
into Churchbridge in 1960. Their children: Ericka 
(Mrs. John Eyjolfson) lives in Churchbridge: Adolf 
Nickel lives in Vancouver: Edith (Mrs. Art South) 
lives in Regina; Wally and wite Alice live in Calgary: 
Ewald and wife Iris (Boreen) live in Churchbridge 
with their children Gay, Layne, Erroll and Zane. 

Ewald was on the Town Council for a number of 
years, and was also on the arena board and on the 
‘church council. The entire family belongs to the 
Concordia Lutheran Church. 

‘The Otto Ittermans are both in their eighties and 
living in their own home. 








Ewald R. Kaeding 
by daughter Jeanette 

Mr. Ewald Kaeding was born at Fall Creek 
Wisconsin in 1893. He was born on the seventh day 
ofthe seventh month, the seventh child in the family, 
bor seven years before the turn of the century and 
his classmaies in High School numbered seven, 





Ewald and Alvina Kaeding Family, Dolores, Janet, Loyd and 
Roger. 
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Mr. Kaeding’s father died when Ewald was two 
‘years old and his childhood was clouded with a great 
‘eal of illness. Schoo! days at the turn of the century 
were happy ones with the main interest in baseball, 
fishing, then an education. His education included 
music lessons on the piano and also trumpet lessons 
which led to many happy hours of entertainment 

He had his first trip at the age of nine when his 
mother took him to North Dakota, where he fished 
through the ice in the Souris River. At the age of 
fourteen he travelled to Churchbridge and Saltcoats 
to visit his sister, Mary, Mrs. Bill Mebls, who at that 
time was living in Saltcoats. He also stayed with his 
brother Emil who lived south of Churchbridge. They 
travelled to Kamsack by buggy and spent a night ina 
Doukabor village and the hungry fleas had a dandy 
feast. 

At this time his mother began buying land for the 
older members of the family, Mary and Emil, in 
Saskatchewan. 

‘When Ewald was 17, he accompanied his mother 
to New York, where they set sail for Portmouth, 
England, France and then into Germany. They stayed 
in Germany for one year where they travelled both 
central Germany and the Northern part of Germany. 
‘They returned to Fall Creek in 1912, where Ewald 
returned to school. After completing high school, he 
helped on the farm until 1916 

In February 1916, his mother gave him a start in 
Canada by purchasing /4 section of land and shipping 
six horses to Canada. The first year he seeded 115 
acres to wheat and that fall lost it all to Black Rust. 
He batched during the first year while making trips 
back and forth to Wisconsin. During one of these 
trips he convinced twenty year old Alvina Heuer to 
become his wife. They arrived in Churchbridge and 
the wedding took place the next day on April 29, 
1917. They took their honeymoon ride out to the 
homestead in a buggy, and moved into a granary. 
‘Also in the granary was a small pile of seed grain and 
in another corner was feed for the horses. The furni- 
ture included a bed, stove and table from which Mrs. 
Kaeding served meals to seven carpenters all summer 
without the aid of any conveniences. 

During this first summer the Kaeding home was 
being built. The full two storey house with lumber, 
carpenters, and paint all added up to the total of 
$2750.00. Mrs. Kaeding then had the pleasure of 
Furnishing her home in the latest fashion ofthe period 
which she did in excellent taste. This home is still 
standing and is in excellent condition 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Kaeding worked very hard; 
brush cutting, breaking land, picking roots and doing 
many tasks that went with the art of farming. The 
farm prospered and by 1920 they were able to build a 























new bam 30 x 60 feet along with other buildings, 
added as the years went by 

Ewald bought his first car in 1919 for a sum of 
$890.00. Later this was traded in for the first en- 
‘closed car inthe area, a Ford Model T which became 
known as the "Kaeding Glass Cage.” The first trac- 
tor was a Waterloo Boy, the grandad of the John 
Deere. Also in 1929 Ewald purchased a 20 HP cater 
pillar crawler tractor, which he kept until the 1940's 
although it was not used a great deal due to the 
depression. He got his first rubber-tired tractor in 
1943. Another first in the district was a 9-foot Case 
combine on steel wheels. Three years later he bought 
his first self-propelled combine from Co-op Imple- 
ments, During the fifty years that the Kaedings spent 
con the farm producing wheat, oats, barley, flax and 
rapeseed, they were never hailed out. 

During the early years a small herd of cattle was 
kept and Mrs. Kaeding shipped hatching eggs 10 
Yorkton for many years 

The social side of Ewald’s life was very active 
since he was very interested in sports and music. He 
was able to play the trumpet, guitar, mandolin, ban- 
jo. violin and piano. For a number of years he played 
in the Bohemian Band in the Dovedale district 

Curling was another great love and though he 
insisted that he was not a good curler, he did have a 
few moments of glory. He had the joy of getting into 
the South Saskatchewan finals one year. When he 
was 71 years old he curled in Estethazy with his son 
Lioyd who came from Ontario to curl with his dad. 
‘They won the first event. The following week he 
curled in the Farmer's Spiel in Yorkton with his son 
Roger, where they also came home with a prize. Mrs. 
Kaeding, too enjoyed curling in her pre-retirement 
years. 

Mr. Kaeding was prominent in many community 
affairs, He firmly believed in the capacity of the 
individual and the community to help themselves by 
effective education and proper organtzation. He 
worked constantly to achieve these goals by taking a 
prominent part in the organization of many farm and 
community co-operative or self-help enterprises 

During the 1920's he acted as secretary to the 
Breeder's Association, he served as a member of the 
Farmer's ElevatorCo. and later as a committee mem- 
ber of Saskatchewan Wheat Pool for twenty years, He 
served two terms on the South Rural Telephone Co. 
he also served as secretary of the local school board 
for many years, then as secretary of the Agricultural 
Society during the 30's. For six years he was on the 
auditing committee for the Credit Union and was a 
constant board member of the local Co-op Associa~ 
tion for twenty-five years, as chairman for ten of 
those years. He also acted as secretary-treasurer of 














the Rink Association for a number of years and was 
‘manager ofa ball team during the 40's. The Kaedings 
‘were members of the First English Lutheran Church 
which met in homes for a number of years, 

Ewald died on April 6th, 1967 just 23 days before 
the couple were to celebrate their 50th Wedding 
Anniversary. 

Alvina continued to live in the district for many 
years and now resides in the care home at Langen- 
burg. Mrs. Kaeding received a life membership in 
the Homemakers Club in 1951, of which she was a 
charter member. 

The Kaedings raised a family of four children 
‘The eldest; Mrs. Glen Pederson has a family of three 
girls, all of whom are married and have families of 
their own and all reside in Alberta. Jeanette, the 
second daughter, married Paul Scholz. who farms just 
out of Churchbridge. and raised a family of five, 
Allen, Jamie, Susan, Sally and Murray. Roger, after 
completing a Diploma course in Agriculture atthe U. 
of S. took over the home farm. He married Phyllis 
Maben of Saltcoats and they have a family of three: 
Warren, Bradley, and a girl, Leslie. Loyd received 
his degree in Engineering from the U. of S... married 
a girl from Ontario and is now working for Atomic 
Energy in Chalk River, Ontario. They have two 
daughters and reside in Pembroke, Ontario, 











‘The Paul Scholz, Family 
by Janet 

aul and Janet Scholz moved to their farm, one 
mile south of Churchbridge in the spring of 1952 
sans power, sans water, sans paint, sans everything. 
There was no place to go but up so the drive for self 
improvement began. Seventeen years and five chil 
dren later, 1969 they were awarded the District Mas 
ter Farm Family Award, which was sponsored by the 
Saskatchewan Government. By that time, their two 
teenage sons, Allan and Jamie, had been instrumen 
tal inthe farm and home improvements, their favorite 
being their own swimming pool in the back yard. The 
two younger girls, Susan and Sally, took over house- 
hold duties to enable their Mom to continue the 
family centennial projects which consisted of stone 
masonry, such as stone wall, benches, sunken garden 
pools, walks and so on, assisted by the youngest son 
Murray. 

Meanwhile their father Paul, while busy with 
farm operations, was also very active in community 
projects such as Telephone Co. , Secretary of Co-op 
forsix years, school trustee eighteen years, President 
of local Community College committee for two 
years, church boards — 22 years, 4-H, hockey and 
curling 

‘AS the children matured all were able to be 














chosen through 4-H selections to be delegates to 
\arious provinces from East to Western Canada. This 
proved a positive motivating force in their lives as 
they all attended University to obtain degrees in the 
College of Agriculture for the boys and the College of 
Home Economics for the girls. Allan obtained his 
Degree in Education as well. Meantime the children 
motivated their Mom to take evening University 
classes in Yorkton towards her degree while she 
worked as school secretary. 

Over the years Janet had been busy with such 
groups as Homemakers for 27 years, Agricultural 
society, Curling club. active in Missionary League of 
the Lutheran Church serving in various capacities 
locally. in District and Provincial boards travelling as 
far as Alabama. and then to Minneapolis for Leader- 
ship courses. She served as Mistress of Ceremonies 
for two Provincial conventions and presently works 
as Youth counsellor and Bible study teacher, locally 

Paul and Janet were able to enjoy a trip to Hawaii 
followed a few years later by a trip to East Asia to 
visit their eldest son in Thailand who was working 
there as a CUSO Rep. of the Dominion Government. 
He spent three years there working on agricultural 
improvements before moving to Africa to do CUSO 
work there. Meantime. his brother Jamie, and his 
wife Janet are now settled in Shellbrook with their 
daughters, Regan and Rachel. 

Susan married Al Johnston, Pharmacist graduate 
in 1980. Sally and Murray pian to continue their 
studies at the University of Saskatchewan 




















Roger Warren Kaeding 
by Roger 

Roger was born at Churchbridge and took all of 
his schooting there as well as a 2-year diploma course 
in Agriculture at the University of Saskatchewan, 

Roger farmed with his father and mother until 
1961. when he married the former Phyllis Maben of 
Saltcoats. Phyllis was a teacher and she taught at 
Dovedale School for one year after they were mar- 
ried. She then settled in to raising their three children 
— Warren born in 1962. Bradley born in 1964, and 
Leslie was born in 1968. all in 4-H. 

Roger. Phyllis and family are presently farming 
the original farm of Ewald Kaeding which now con- 
sists of two sections. As well as grain farming. they 
also raise Purebred Polled Hereford cattle 

Editor's note: The whole family is involved in 
community and agricultural activities. such as Roger 
in the Agricultural Society for thirty years locally. 
and also has been on the district and provincial level. 
member of the local Wheat Pool for seventeen 
years. on the church board. the 4-H. as well as other 
brganizations, Phyllis was a member of the Home- 
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makers for some years. is Sunday School teacher. 
treasurer of the School Band Association, a director 
on the Ag. Society for over ten years and always 





ready to help in community activities. The children 
are also involved in school band and High School 


activities, 


Clara and Adolf Karau 
by Clara 

| do not remember too much about the homestead 
years of my parents. Gustav and Laura (Kaeding) 
Garbe. They came to Canada from the U.S.A. in 
1903. homesteaded north of Churchbridge for af 
Years. then moved into town where dad ran a hard- 
‘ware store. During this time he farmed as well 

‘They taised their family of eleven there, Herbert, 
Tracy. Alice. Lorena. Fred. Esther. Ewald. Eil 
Clara. Laura and Viola. 

Later. dad sold his business to J. R. Welk. Dad 
was interested in sports and especially in baseball 
He coached a team for several years. He also served 
‘on many committees which were needed to establish 
a community. the local fair being one. 

Mother was more interested in gardening and 
‘entered many items in the fairs. In her later years she 
had a big nd very much enjoyed 
giving away vegetables. She also had a flower garden 
‘hich brought much joy to many as they passed by. 

‘They both were very generous-hearted and never 
tured anyone away if in need. even if at times they 
had very little themselves. 

They were members of the Peace Lutheran 
Church which they faithfully attended. 

They were never rich in earthly possessions but 
were very rich in friends and God’s grace. 

‘When I was a teenager there was very little work 
to be had and wages were eight dollars a month 
| jumped from the pan into the fire: 1 got 
married. 

In 1933 I married Adolf Karau. Adolf came to 
Canada in 1928 from Poland, He was in Ontario for 
cone year, then came west to Churchbridge where he 
‘worked as a farm hand until we were married 

‘Adolf came to Canada because the future for him 
in Poland looked bleak as farm land was very scarce. 

After we were married we moved to a farm north- 
west of Churchbridge where we farmed for forty 
years, There we raised our family of seven: Douglas, 
‘Adela, Elaine, Walter, Violet. Fred and Caroline. 

Because we were married in the depresson years 
we started farming on the proverbial shoe string. 

Things got very bad before they started to im- 
prove. As we had no water on our farm Adolf had to 
haul water for the livestock and house in the summer 
and melt snow in the winter. It was a great day when 



































the municipalities helped the farmers dig dugouts for 
their water supply. 

Being a farm wife in the thirties and forties was 
hard, lonely and depressing as one was a wife, moth- 
er. chore boy and hired man, with long days of hard 
wark. Everyone worked eighteen hours a day with no 
pay for overtime 

Because there were no conveniences of any kind, 
‘one had to make bread. churn butter, wash clothes on 
‘a wash board by hand. carry in and out the water and 
‘wood, sew and mend. nurse and be secretary besides 
doing a thousand other jobs. [raked and stacked hay. 
stooked grain and helped thresh for many years. 
There were two things for sure on the farm, no 
‘unemployment and no wages. 

We also raised some turkeys to get the children a 
small gift and a few oranges. nuts and candy for 
Christmas which was the only time they ever got any 
treats. 

We never had a phone for fifteen years ora car for 
twenty years and when we did get a car there were no 
roads for many more years, 

I know what it means to be penniless. tired. 
lonely and disappointed but I was never hungry be 
‘cause we raised our own meat and vegetables and did 
a large amount of canning. Adolf hauled wood to 
town in the winter to pay for tea, coffee. sugar. salt, 
yeast and flour: everything else was a luxury. 

‘The word “charge” is a bad word for me as forty 
years ago you said it in shame and only when you 
‘were in desperate need to keep body and sou! to- 
gether. 

‘There were few opportunities for the young peo- 
ple. There was little entertainment or money. only 
work. Holidays were never heard of so young people 
soon moved on, looking for greener pastures. 

With the passing of time. with better crops and 
prices, power machinery and electricity. life im- 
proved and became easier. 

‘To have been a farm wife then one had to be as, 
strong as Samson. as wise as Solomon, and as patient 
as Job. 

Our family: Douglas married Frieda Thiele 
Their children are Timothy, Debrah and Carla 

Adela married Carl Swanson, Their children are 
Faith, Grace and David. 

Elaine married Gerald Bliss and had one child, 
Caroline. 

Walter married Martha Davis. Their children are 
Daniel and Christine 

Fred married Shirley Kapetz. Their children are 
Pamela and Yvonne. 

Caroline works in Yorkton and Violet is in Kam- 
loops. 





























Mrs. Leona Kelly (King) recalls 

My mother, Mrs. King, was principal of the 
Churchbridge School from 1914-1921. There were 
two teachers with Grades 1-10. I went to Yorkton for 
Grade 11. 1 taught for two years, after Normal in 
‘Yorkton. 

At first. we boarded with the Montgomery's who 
lived over the railroad tracks. We then got a house 
‘opposite Lewarton’s big yellow house. 

‘Teaching was very pleasant at Churchbridge. A 
Miss Foster was the first Elementary teacher, 1915, 

We left for Winnipeg. July. 1922. so could goto 
the University. After one year at Manitoba Univer- 
sity 1 returned to Churchibridge to teach for three 
months. Mr. Robertson was principal. then classes 
wwere very large 

My mother received $100.00 a month salary and 1 
got $1000.00 a year. 

We had wonderful times sleigh-riding out to the 
country, fowl suppers. and skating every night at the 
tink 

Bill Parrie was second manager of the Bank of 
Toronto at Churchbridge. He is deceased and his wife 
is in a nursing home in Winnipeg 

We paid 25¢ a can for drinking water to be deliv- 
ered. Eggs were 5¢ a dozen. 














The Leslie Keene Family 
by daughter Emma Whitmarsh 

The Leslie Keene family moved into Church- 
bridge in the fall of 1923. Dad had been appointed 
Secretary-treasurer of the R.M. of Churchbridge 
#211 in December 1922. but until the fall of 1923, 
had commuted to work from his farm in the Ken- 
sington Lake district. The family at that time, con 
sisted of three children, Stanley, Emma and Richard 
(Dick). but another son, Howard was born in Church 
bridge 

Dad and mother had both worked in the Church- 
bridge area prior to their marriage. Upon his arrival 
in Canada, Dad worked on the farm of W. H. Minhin- 
nick, west ofthe village. About the same time, moth 
er was employed in the E, A. Lewarton home. 

Our home in Churchbridge was always rented 
accommodation. due to the uncertainty of the R_M. 
Office remaining in Churchbridge. We lived a short 
time in a house situated on the site ofthe present Co- 
op Store. then moved into the Anglican Vicarage. 
which had a large yard and adjoining pasture. This 
property included the present site of the 
Saskatchewan Power Office east to Lovel St. and 
north to Rathgeber Ave. This was the scene for about 
ten happy. active, growing years. It provided plenty 
of room for imaginative play or just a quiet walk 
through the grass and bushes searching out the 















darkest violets and listening to the bird's song. The 
pasture provided grazing. too, for a gentle Holstein 
‘cow which supplied the family with milk. It was not 
uncommon at that time for villagers to keep cows. 
chickens or pigs. to augment the family larder. Our 
last years of residence in Churchbridge were in the 
M. Hinrickson home of Vincent Ave. Besides ahome 
with a furnace. this property afforded a covered 
wood shed. a garage. a well. a big red barn and 
pasture, How we appreciated the garden space. too, 
with its well established rhubarb roots. a few raspber 
ry canes and plums from our own garden! 

All these years, drinking water was hauled in 
cream cans from a well on Bill Oliver's farm south 
west ofthe village, a distance of about two miles. or 
fromE. R. Kaeding’s well on the farm now owned by 
his son Roger. Whenever we visited relatives in Bre- 
denbury, we would take the cream can along and 
bring back fresh water. It was never wasted. Through 
the years as our milk supply increased. we had ac- 
quired a few customers for it. We sold milk at 8-10¢ a 
quart and whipping cream was 10¢ for a pint sealer. 

Dad was Secretary-treasurer for the Village of 
Churchbridge and was active in all areas of com- 
munity endeaver. He and mother both enjoyed curl- 
ing and cards. Card parties in homes were popular, 
either whist or bridge. with as many tables as your 
house could accommodate, 

Some of the big events in the entertainment field 
of the day were: the Agricultural Society Whist and 
Dance: the Chatauqua that brought in some good live 
entertainment: the three-act plays performed by local 
talent under the direction of Mr, and Mrs. V. Cline, 
that were a climax to the annual fowl supper. Not to 
be overlooked were the school and church programs 
that were enthusiastically entered into and sup- 
ported 

Sport was not as organized as today, but was very 
‘much a part of our lives. My brothers and I enjoyed 
all sports and were eager participants. The School 
Field Days were a big event in our youth. They were 
usually held on May 24th and involved Bredenbury, 
Churchbridge and surrounding schools. The day's 
events began with a parade — each school with their 
‘own banner and school cheer made their presence 
known, There were awards to the boy and gir! win: 
ning the most points for our school. In 1933 I had the 
joy of being that girl. The summer was dotted with 
sports days and country school picnics. 1 used to 
enjoy getting out to some of them as well 
ownJuly 4th sports. sometimes as part ofa ball team, 
other times with the family. 

Dad and mother were members of the United 
Church. Dad taught a Sunday School class and moth- 
er was active in the Ladies Aid, Dad was also an 
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active member of the Masonic Lodge. Dad passed 
away in 1938: then mother and family moved back to 
the farm, 

‘The first spring Uncle Erwin Hicks put the crop 
in for us because we had neither implements nor 
horses. In return, my brothers worked for him during 
harvest and on other projects related to his dray 
business. Dick and Howard were attending school in 
Bredenbury but helped with the chores. 

However, Stanley was the farmer and he, with 
‘mother. farmed until 1945 when Edith Leppington 
became his wife. Mother moved into Bredenbury 
where she lived until her death. Stanley still lives on 
the home farm. Dick served in the R.C.A.E. and 
upon discharge in 1945 returned to Bredenbury for a 
couple of years. He and June now live in British 
Columbia. After completing school Howard took 
employment with the C.PR.. where he still is em- 
ployed. living with his family at Deloraine. Man- 
itoba. 1 married Milton Whitmarsh in 1943. Our 
daughters both graduated from Churchbridge High 
School. Dianne married Helmut Lowenberger and 
both are presently teaching at Kindersley. Sask. Jo: 
‘Ann is presently attending Secretarial Schoo! in 
Saskatoon, 

ur life in Churchbridge has been periodic. We 
first lived here from 1949-1954 when Milton was 
CPR. agent: then from 1963-68 when he was em- 
ployed by ILM.C. Since 1973 he has worked here as 
the Town Administrator. We have enjoyed our asso- 
ciations with the people of this community and are 
happy to call Churchbridge our home 








Gustav Knutt 

At the age of 23. | emigrated from Poland on the 
Empress of Australia with two friends. Charlie 
Minke and Louis Hartman. arriving on May 28. 1929 
al my sister’s home in Churchbridge. Mrs. Lou Jabs 
and family. Lou was the blacksmith here. We came to 
Canada tooking for greener pastures. We arrived in 
the morning and decided to look the town over in the 
afternoon. We walked all around the area and found 
nothing more than a few houses. On our return to 
Jabs’. they told us this was all the town there was, 
‘What a letdown: we were expecting a large town. 

My first job was with Bill Mebls on what was 
known as the “Mitchell” farm where Leo Johnson 
now farms. There I chopped bush by hand. Late that 
year I worked for Henry Grube. In 1930 I rode the 
Tails west where I worked at Madison, and the next 
year at Kindersley. on a farm, 

My knowledge of English was still poor. The boss 
sent me to the hayloft to get some sheaves. I looked 
all around and couldn't see anything strange. I came 
‘Oh yes," he said, 


























“the loft is full of bundles.” “Oh yes. bundles.” 1 
said, and that | understood. So up I went again and 
threw down the bundles. 

Tcame back to Churchbridge that fall. riding the 
freight cars like so many did in those days. 1 had 
saved some money and decided to start farming. but 
with the depression and no equipment. the money 
was soon gone. I chopped down trees by hand and 
sold wood to keep myself in groceries. 

When conditions began to improve in 1940, 1 
moved to Wapella to farm. There | met and married 
Wanda Stefan in 1941. We farmed for several years, 
then sold the farm and moved into Wapella where 1 
worked until moving back to Churchbridge in 1966. 1 
worked for the town here untif my retirement, 

I still like to keep active and work during the 
summer months. My wife and I are active in the 
Evergreen Club. helping with the renovation of the 
building and other activities. Wanda is president of 
the club and of the Lutheran Ladies Aid. She is 
assistant librarian at the local Regional Library, and 
with other community involvement. she still has time 
to make many beautiful quilts each year. 

We have three children. Kenneth married Wilma 
Wilson and lives in Moose Jaw. Their children are 
Sandi and Chad. Steven married Darlene Rathgeber 
living in Edmonton. Their children are Chastity and 
Kim, Gail married Gerald Desormeaux. They have 
one girl, Lisa and are living in Churchbridge. 








Louis and Frances Kromrey 
by grand-daughter Florence Skaalerud 

Louis and Frances Kromrey came to Canada in 
1902 from Fall Creek, Wise. They farmed south of 
Churchbridge, and settled on the farm, later known 
as the Erismann farm, now owned by Roger Kaed- 
ing 

‘The Kromreys were charter members of the Pes 
Lutheran Church and Louis served on the first school 











Kromrey Girls —Emma, Lilla, Freda and Mabel — about 1909, 





board in Churchbridge in 1903, and for a total, of 
twelve years (chairman 1919-1926). He was leader of 
a group of settlers to get a six-week long school term 
increased to six months and later, to ten. months. 
Louis died in 1926. They had seven children — Lill, 
married Herman Dettman. They moved to U.S.A. 
George farmed with his dad then enlisted in World 
War 1. When he came back he went to Alberta to 
farm. Freda married Mr. Armstrong. Mabel taught 
school at Logberg and Churchbridge. She married 
Arthur Richter of Langenburg. moving to Regina 
where Mabel died in 1925, Martin enlisted in World 
War I at the age of 16 and was wounded two years 
later. He married Kathleen Zimmerman of Kinbrae 
They lived in Churchbridge for a while, then moved 
to Powell River, B.C. Ralph joined the American 
‘Army and had a heart attack and died at an early age. 
Alphonse (history follows) 

Alphonse Kromrey 

Alphonse was born in 1885 at Fall Creek, Wise. 
He came to Churchbridge with his parents (above). 
He was employed by the C.PR. and, when he was 
about 18 years of age. was the station agent at Shoal 
Lake. Manitoba. In 1911. he married Emma Heinrich 
of Churchbridge. Shortly afterwards he quit the 
CPR. to come back to Churchbridge to farm. They 
had two children: Florence born 1912 (married Carl 
Skaalerud) and Harvey, born 1916, married and lives 
at Lloydminster. 

About 1920. they left the farm and moved into 
Churchbridge. as there were no country schools near 
by. Alphonse worked at several jobs in Church 
bridge. At that time, V. A. Cline. the local station 
agent had been badly burned in an accident and 
Alphonse assisted him at his duties for nearly a year 
‘Then he realized his desire to go back to work for the 
CPR. He had lost all of his seniority and had to 20 
back as a relief agent and worked in many Sask 
towns, 

In 1929, he got a permanent job as station agent 
again, near Lloydminster. and moved there with his 
family. After several more moves, they retired in 
1950 and moved back to Lloydminster where Al- 
phonse passed away in 1953 and Emma in 1957. 

Harvey Kromrey married Muriel Souster in 1938, 
They have five children. Harvey and his son Kevin 
own and operate “Evergreen Greenhouses and Flor 
ist Shop” in Lloydminster. 


















‘The Lewarton Family 
by Mrs. Mabel Lewarton Castiex 

Elias Robert Lewarton and his wife, Olive, 
moved from Ponton, England to Bertle, Sask. in 
1887. They arrived on a homestead contract with 








E.R. Lewarton — postmaster. Mrs. A. Lewarion, 


nine children and $74.00 in their pocket. He was a 
baker in England. 

Al of the family are deceased now except Amy 
who lives in Hemet, California with her daughter 
(Amy had married Wayne Troxel, an elevator agent at 
Churchbridge.) 

‘Albert (A. E.) Lewarton, the third child of Elias 
and Olive, moved to Churchbridge in 1897 and 
taught schoo! in Churchbridge a short time. Then he 
bought the general store and post office and built a 
home for his parents. His father became Church 
bridge’s post master. 

A.B. Lewarton married Elizabeth Minhinnick in 
1899 and they lived upstairs over the store. In about 
1908 A. E. built a three storey home for his family 
right across from the Episcopal Church. 
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‘My parents’ family life seemed to be normal and. 
very happy. They were both well educated and my 
father was a teacher from England when he married 
nother. He moved from England to Bertle, then 
to Churchbridge in hopes of finding a better way of 
life and began getting people interested in communi- 
ty activities. My father was a great philanthropist. He 
studied law and business administration so he could 
help the farmers as many of them had poor educa- 
tions. 

He was the unofficial mayor and attorney for the 
convenience of the farmers. At harvest time he kept 
his store open until late at night and everything was 
sold from crop to crop basis 

He had a telephone line brought in from Langen- 
burg and let any of the inhabitants use it to add 
extensions to their homes (about 1914). 

We just had candles and oil lamps and we kids 
had to fake turns cleaning all the smokey chimneys 
and that was really a job 

A. E. established a lumberyard and ran it in 
conjunction with the store: 

A. E.'s family consisted of his wife, Elizabeth, 
and six children — Eileen, Mabel, Albert, Mildred, 
Florence and Alvin. They are all deceased now ex- 
cept Mabel Lewarton Casteix who lives in Santa 
Ana, California, and Alvin who practices dentistry in 
Bakersfield, Calif 

‘The Lewarton store and home were sold in 1920 
to Ken Hemphill and E. B. Smith, It bumed down 
soon after. 

A. E. sold all his holdings in 1921 and moved his 
family to California for his daughter Mildred’s 
health 

In 1922 A. E, went back to Churchbridge and 
brought home to California his father, Elias and his 
mother-in-law, Henrietta Minhinnick. They lived 
there unti their deaths. 

My father, A. E, Lewarton formed a community 
club when 1 was a little girl (iam now 74) and 
everyone eagerly took an active part in all plans and 
activities. All he had to do was express an idea or 
make a suggestion and everyone went to work as they 
hhad explicit confidence in his capabilities and he had 
the education and finances to carry on. 

Stan and Bert Wicks had a pool hall, movie 
theatre and ice cream parlor complex in Bredenbury. 
Bert would come down on some Saturdays and show 
‘movies. The film would break a dozen times but that 
didn’t bother us. I guess we thought that was normal. 
He charged 10¢ if we had it and always made an 
excuse to let in the children who didn’t have the 
money. 

My father had the lumber yard so he donated the 
lumber each year to build a rink, It didn’t have a roof 
































but they built little cabin with a heater and benches. 
The rink was not good enough for curling so the men 
on the team went to Bredenbury: 

Every winter my father built a toboggan slide in 
our carriage house driveway and it ran down the road 
beside the church. (No one used that road in the 
winter), The young people of the town could use it 
but had to keep it flooded and smooth. If anyone was 
negligent about helping he was penalized by not 
being able to use it for a week and having to apolo- 
zgize to my dad. It was really something to see them 
come down on shovels, in wooden butter tubs and 
some home made sleighs. With such conveyances 
you can imagine the water it took to fill the gouges 
The mothers would come out every so often and 
invite everyone over for hot chocolate and cookies. 

We got a big thrill out of doing such insignificent 
things that children of today wouldn't waste time on, 
We had! a tennis court in front of our home and there 
was always someone using it in summer evenings. 

My sister Mildred had two shetland ponies. In the 
summer she drove her wicker buggy and in the winter 
she used a toboggan. She would start out in the 
morning and go calling on all the farmers for miles 
around. My dad got her a special set of sleighbells 
and everyone recognized them and knew when she 
was coming down the trail 

‘We didn’t have a doctor in town so he would have 
to come from Bredenbury. During the 1918 flu epi- 
demic I was only fifteen but everyone had to take 
care of the sick. I was taking care of my aunt Amy 
and family. An inexperienced intern was sent out for 
the emergency. When my ten year old cousin was 
very ill the intern came in and said, “She has pneu- 
‘monia. Take away the heat and open the window.” | 
did and she was dead in an hour. We would go out to 
farm houses and find whole families dead. No preg- 
nant women survived. 

Hallowe'en was a big celebration with outhouses 
tipped over. I remember one year my uncle Enie was 
in own at our house with team and bob sleigh. When 
he went to leave he couldn’t find them. The big boys 
and men had been out. Next morning we found the 
big bob sleigh on top of our garage, the horses loose 
inthe pasture and a farmers buggy on top of the bank 

The next year the officers of the community club 
were on duty as ex-officio police so we had a quiet 
evening 

Just north of Churchbridge was an Icelandic com- 
‘munity and north of that to Calder was a German 
community. When the Germans had a wedding it 
‘would last for three days and nights. People came and 
went and wouldn't let the bride and groom get any 
sleep. There was dancing, eating and drinking. We 
were always invited and enjoyed attending, About 





























every hour the bride would have to dance a money 
dance if a partner asked her and he would pin some 
paper money on her dress, We wouldn’t miss one for 
the world. 

‘When my dad had the three storey house built he 
had a contractor come out from Winnipeg. He put in 
a cesspool, running water with a huge cistern and 
‘water pressure tank in the basement. I never will 
forget the first frost. All the pipes in the walls froze 
and burst because the contractor hadn’t insulated 
them enough. Poor dad thought he had done some- 
thing so wonderful for us and we had to start melting 
snow and water again, Worst of all we had to start 
using outside toilet facilities again. The pipes could 
not be repaired because they were installed in the 
outside walls. 

‘The first ones to have electricity was the Mehls 
family south of town, They got a generator in about 
1918 orso and it was a great curiosity as many people 
in the area had never seen electric lights. We of 
course, had the gas where we had to go outside and 
pump up the pressure every few hours. We only had it 
downstairs and we still used the oil lamps upstairs 
‘and in the kitchen. The gas was burned by a little sack 
sort of thing called a mantle and we had to climb up 
and light it with a match. It became very fragile, 
almost powder and the least little draft or jar would 
break it, therefore most of the time we used oil lamps 
downstairs, to. I think the set up was very much like 
the camping lanterns of today only they are protected 
by the glass. 

‘The well water in town was terrible and not u 
able so we had to haul it in from the farms. We had a 
well in our back yard but couldn't drink the water 
‘The well was used only to lower things down in a 
bucket to keep them cool. We had to melt snow in the 
winter for washing, bathing, etc. We had a large 
cistern in the basement so we caught enough rain 
water in the summer. There was one well right in the 
middle of town by the livery stable that had plenty of 
‘water but it smelled so strong of horses. We had large 
milk cans and my uncle would bring us a load of 
‘water from his farm when we needed it. 

The most tragic thing I remember as a child was 
when my parents had a baby boy born in the winter 
and he died immediately. The ground was frozen and 
snow deep so we had to keep the little casket up in the 
unfinished attic where the body would stay frozen 
My mother could not stand to go up there but my 
father took us up a couple of times a week and we 
‘would say a prayer for him. He looked like a wax 
doll. I always think what a tragic experience for my 
mother. 

My family life was perfect. We went to church 
every Sunday and then went home and whatever we 























did was done as a family unit, Our community life 
was great as my father was the instigator of activities 
‘and everyone participated as they were family ori- 
ented. Moral standards were of the highest and every- 
‘one was trusted explicitly. 

Our traditional Christmas was to go to my grand- 
parents, the Minhinnicks, for the day. My uncle 
Emie would come early Christmas morning in the 
bob sleigh with high sides and straw and blankets on 
the floor to pick us up. We could each take one Santa 
Claus gift (six of us) and we would all pile in with 
happiness and laughter. About every second year or 
so the snow would be banked or we would have too 
much weight on one side and we would all be 
dumped out but who cared! We just loaded up again 
‘and went on our merry way. 

Our education was very good because the teach- 
cers were conscientious and worked with all the stu- 
dents although we had grades one through five in one 
room and six through one year of high school in the 
other room. In the old schoo! we just had all grades in 
one room. Dances in the community hall started late 
at night so the farmers could get their chores done. 
Everyone brought their children, as baby-sitters were 
unheard of, so they would be sleeping on chairs, on 
the stage or wherever they could find a place to lay 
down, Jabez Paget and his two sons played violins 
and my blind uncle, Jackie Lewarton played the 
piano. 

‘The old hotel was large with a bar, a pool room 
show room for salemen to display their merchandise, 
lobby, dining room, kitchen, and bedroom upstairs. 
My dad would take us into the merchandise show 
room and let us choose our shoes, etc. forthe follow- 
ing spring or fall 

‘Amason’s Confectionery Store sold ice-cream, 
candy, fruit and bakery bread. The bread was shipped 
in from Yorkton once a week and was sometimes 
pretty stale. It was just bought in an emergency as 
everyone baked their own bread. 

‘When our car was new we drove to Esterhazy and 
meta large family with a horse and buggy. The horse 
got frightened and ran down into the ravine dumping 
everyone, No one was hurt but my dad wanted to pay 
damages for the wrecked buggy. He received a bill 
for 25¢ for a pair of cotton hose! 

‘Those old cars all had to be cranked to get them 
started. The crank would kick back so you had to let 
20 of it quickly because it would break your arm. 
Many people that owned one of those cars had a 
broken arm at one time or another. We had to buy our 
gas in 50 gallon drums because there was no local 
sale of gas by pumps. 

There was a blacksmith by the name of Adam 
Mackie, who with his wife lived in a small house not 

















far from our store. He played the bag-pipes and every 
night about dusk he would blow up his pipes and 
march up and down in front of his house. You could 





hear him for miles and could set your watch by his 
timing. The town children would sit on the grass and 
listen to him. 





Jacob Lowenberger Family — belore 1910. 


Jacob Lowenberger Family in Church- 
bridge R.M. 
by George 

My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Lowenberger, 
lived in Austria on a small parcel of land just large 
enough to grow their food. There was no prospect of 
expanding to improve their position. Like many 
other families, they lived in crowded quarters, just 
had a few cows and possibly a pig. 

Around 1888, there were agents in Austria entic- 
ing people to immigrate to Canada, particularly to 
Western Canada. They offered 160 acres of land free. 
for homesteads, an overture hard to turn down. That 
year my parents the Jacob Lowenberger and three 
‘other families — the Frederick Nerbas, Jacob Busch 
and John Burkart families, decided to leave their 
homes, relatives and friends, to make a new home in 
‘Canada. Each family had a small baby. To them 160 
acres meant great wealth compared to their life in 
Austria. However, they knew little ofthe new society 
they were coming to, and were faced with learning a 
new language. 

On their long journey, they stopped in Winnipeg 
for some time attempting to learn the English lan- 
guage and get used to the climate. When they left 
Winnipeg, they were given a small loan to help them 
get established on a homestead, as they had litle 
more than their clothing with them. In 1889 they 
enburg, and took up homesteads north 
which years later came into the 


















My father dug a cave in the side of the hill big 
‘enough for them to live in until he could get material 
tobuild ahouse. They had to endure a great deal with 
candi light, coal oil lamps and lanterns, and fighting 
mosquitoes that were particularly bad at that time. 
My mother often told of the time when a passing 
wagon rumbled over the top of their cave. For: 
tunately it did not break through the roof. 

Intime father built a two-room log house. During 
arain, the leaking sod roof played havoe with the clay 
floor and beds. However, this home was much better 
than the cave 

My parents realized the importance of education 
and were involved with organizing the Echo School 
District. They also realized the importance of their 
spiritual life and helped to organize a church group. 
Immigrants were indeed fortunate when a minister of 
their Lutheran faith settled in the ares 

AL first, services were held in their homes. As the 
group became larger the Hoffentahl congregation 
‘was organized. One member donated a small parcel 
of land and the Hoffentahl Church was builtin 1900. 
Close by is the Hoffentahl Cemetery. The Church 
‘was used until 1946 and the Cemetery is still used for 
burial. The new church built in 1946, is still used for 
some occasions. 

In 1902, the year I was born, lightning struck one 
night and burned father’s barn. Nearly all their 
horses, and some cattle perished, including a team of 
horses just purchased and not paid for, and a team 
belonging to a visiting nephew. This was a great 
tragedy, as there was no insurance at that time. 

‘About that time father had purchased another half 
section of land, upon which he built another log 
house, log bars and granaries 

Being in a new district, they again became 
volved in the formation of the Fiower Valley School 
District (where 1, and later my family, also attended 
school). The school was built in 1905. It is to the 
credit of those early immigrants that they knew how 
valuable an education would be to their children, 
They came to this land with no knowledge of the 
language and without the advantage of modern-day 
learning techniques and managed to become literate 
in a short period of time, 

During World War I, my father, whose health was 
declining, read what seems to have been a daily paper 
to keep informed on world affairs, We must marvel 
how some of those immigrants educated themselves 
tobe able to serve on school boards, some becoming 
the secretaries, laying the groundwork for the fine 
educational system, their descendants enjoy today 
Records show that father served on the school board. 
He was also interested in municipal affairs 
My uncle, Jacob Baumung and J. G. Haas, who 














arrived around 1900, served as councillors for many 
years. 

In those early years the settlers were very ageres: 
sive in trying to improve the community, by building 
roads. This was a tedious job, cutting brush, trees by 
hhand and building grades through or around sloughs. 
By 1914 they had roads good enough for cars to drive 
con but no one had a car. My folks got theirs in 1916. 

In 1919 father passed away, at the age of 54, My 
mother moved to Winnipeg where she passed away in 
1935 at age 67, the last of the group of the four 
families that came to the Churchbridge R.M. in 
1888. The bodies of both father and mother, when 
each passed away, were set up in the family house 
where relatives and friends, as was the custom then, 
came to pay their last respects. Pastor Wiegner, who 
came to the area in 1909, officiated at both funerals. 

‘This was the house we all grew up in and, in due 
time (1922) | married Adetheid Mack and our family 
was also raised there. It served the family until 1945 
when the farm was sold, 

‘When I reached the age of 14, I had to quit school 
and with a fourhorse outfit, I would work long 
hours, often as many as 16 hours in the fields. 

Our cattle increased: we milked quitea few cows, 
shipping cream to buy groceries. Surplus butter, that 
could not be sold, was used to grease the wagons, and 
surplus eggs were fed to the calves. 

Twas an original member of the Sask. Wheat Pool 
and served many years as secretary of our local Pool 
Committee, I was also auditor of the school books for 
many years. 

T was also interested in municipal affairs and 
attended many ratepayer meetings in Churchbridge. 

By 1944 we had most of our main roads grav- 
elled. In 1940 1 was elected as councillor for our 
division on the Churchbridge R.M. I did not realize 
that so much was involved and required of a coun: 
cillor. J. G. Haas was the Reeve at that time and as he 
‘was my neighbor I did not have far to go for advice. 

When we were in the war years with gas ration- 
ing, we had to be careful with the gas coupons. We 
as councillors, were given extra coupons forthe extra 
driving we had to do to serve the ratepayers in the 
division. Mr. Haas and I usually travelled together to 
‘meetings to save gas. In winter, we had to make the 
trip with horses and we would start out at 5 a.m, and 
often did not get back until 5 a.m. the next morning 
depending on the length of the meeting, the road and 
weather condition, 

‘We today cannot even imagine some of the hard- 
ships that those early settlers went through, Stories of 
men walking 26 miles to find work are common. 
Often men were not paid when their work was 
finished. One story related to this day concerns a man 

















who walked 26 miles to Russell to collect 75¢ for 
which he worked hard. Apparently he had to make 
the trip more than once! 

When my parents emigrated from Austria in 
1888, they had a vision of making a home for them- 
selves and their family and with God’s help, and their 
determination, they succeeded. In doing so, they 
helped to develop this great province of ours of which 
we are all very proud, as we prepare to celebrate the 
75th birthday of this province. 

Credit for much of the information herein is due 
tomy sister Mary Popp. and to my aunt, the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Baumung, who was one of the babies that 
came with her parents in 1889. 

George Lowenberger and his wife are now retired 
at Yorkton, 





'S.Loptson Family Bil, Daisy, Sigga, Bena, Lou, Borga, Olive, 
Margaret, Kristin, Funa, Mund. 


Sveinbjorn Loptson 
by Mrs. Inga Johnson 

Sveinbjorn Loptson and his wife, Steinun, came 
to Canada from Iceland in 1887. 

They were in Winnipeg and vicinity for about 
four years. While there Mr. Loptson worked as a 
saddler having apprenticed in the trade in Iceland 
Mrs. Loptson took in boarders to earn extra revenue 

In 1910 they came to Churchbridge and filed a 
homestead north of town where Mr. and Mrs. Pete 
‘Anderson now reside. The furnishings they brought 
for their small house consisted of: atable, two chairs, 
a bed, a stove, a sewing machine and of course @ 
spinning wheel. No pioneer woman came from Ice 
land without the precious spinning wheel with which 
to spin woo! into yarn to knit sweaters, mitts, socks, 
and scarves. 

‘The first years here were very difficult for the 
Loptsons, as they were for the other pi 
neers. However, with hard work and dedication they 








prospered and soon a large house was built to accom- 
modate their growing family. 

In 1904, Mr. Loptson bought a general store in 
Churchbridge which he operated along with the 
farm. After four years he sold the farm and the family 
moved into a large, newly constructed house 

Sveinbjom Loptson took a keen interest in public 
affairs. He was a charter member of Concordia 
Church and for many years was treasurer of the 
Concordia Congregation. He served as councillor in 
the early days of the Local Improvement District No. 

124-1. In 1913 this Local Improvement District was 
incorporated into the R.M. of Churchbridge No. 211, 
and Mr. Loptson was elected as councillor for Divi- 
sion Three. He held this position for many years. 

Mr. Loptson had considerable foresight and cour 
age to carry out his ideas to create a better life for his 
family and neighbors. For example: he had a tele- 
phone, which was a single wire tied to poplar poles, 
built from his store in town to his farm so he could 
stay in contact with his family while he was at work. 

He lived to see the telephone service to the rural 
community become a reality in 1914. 

In the late 1920's Mr. and Mrs. Loptson sold their 
business and moved to Bredenbury. 

In 1934 Sveinbjom and Steinun celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary. This was a memorable 
event for them. First there was a service conducted 
by Reverend Christopherson in the Concordia 
Church followed by a luncheon and entertainment in 
the Concordia Hall. Eleven oftheir fourteen children 
were present: Mrs. Gunnarsson (Sigridur), Mrs. 
Sveinson (Gudlaug), A. L. Loptson (former MLA), 
Mrs. Anderson (lakabina), Wm. Loptson, Mrs. 
Brown (Olafia), Mrs. Morrison (Daisy), Mrs. Nel 
son (Kristin), Mrs. McQueen (Borga), Mrs. Essex 
(Runa), and Mrs. McLeod (Margaret). 

In the early “40’s the Loptsons moved to Camp. 
bell River, B.C. Before leaving Mr. Loptson fulfilled 
along time ambition to improve the Concordia ceme- 
tery fence and build an archway in front of the 
church. After a few years Mr. Loptson passed away. 
Mrs. Loptson then moved to a senior citizen's home 
(Hofn) in Vancouver, where she passed away in her 
nineties. There is only one surviving member of the 
family, Mrs. Margaret McLeod of Victoria, B.C. 

















Asmundur and Kristene Loptson 

‘Asmundur was born in Iceland, and in 1887 came 
with his parents who homesteaded in the Church- 
bridge district in 1891. He attended Logberg School, 
then business college. 

In 1908, he married Kristin Sveinbjornson at 
Churchbridge in a double wedding with his sister 
Sigga to Eyve Gunnarson. In 1909, they moved to 














Kristin and Asmundur Loptson, M.LA. 


Bredenbury, where they opened a general store. In 
1914, he branched into the automotive business and 
became a telephone and road-building contractor. In 
1929, he was elected to the Legislature for wo terms, 
jin in 1948 in the Saltcoats Constituency for 
sms. In 1959 he retired from active politics 
His wife Kristin passed away in 1970, Asmundur 
passed away in the 1970's, They had three children — 
Stanley at Winnipeg, Rhuna (Emery), California, 
and Bertha (Christopherson) of Coquitlam, B.C 





Marie and William Mehis 
by William Mehls 

William Ludwig Mehls was born on a farm near 
Fall Creek, Wisc., in 1878, His father was a great 
thresher so Bill stayed home to help until 1903 when 
the came to Canada and started a homestead at Salt- 
coats. Land at that time was $10 per acre. Two years 
later he married Marie Kaeding at Fall Creek 

William sold his homestead in Saltcoats in 1907 
and moved 6/2 miles south of Churchbridge and later 
sold this farm to Frank Bly. In 1917 he bought a farm 
half.a mile south of Churchbridge. In 1918 he hired L. 








Bentley to build a 3-storey house for $1500 (this 
house is still used by the C. Swansons). The house 
had electric lights. Maple trees were planted around 
the home as there were no trees there. A bam was 
built and many granaries and a workshop. Their son 
‘Vernon had a shetland pony which was used to haul 
‘wood into the basement 

In 1922 they sold the farm to Henry and Rose 
Grube, and moved back to the U.S. In 1925 they 
returned to Churchbridge and started to farm again. 
They built a house in Churchbridge and lived there 
several years until he took back his farm from Grube 
and moved there again 

In 1927 he bought the Wm. Mitchell farm, two 
miles southeast of Churchbridge and in 1932 son 
‘Vernon moved there. He also owned S¥* 18-22 which 
he later sold to Oto Prince. 

The William Mebls home in Churchbridge was 
the stopping place for many people, with the coffe 
pot and good cinnamon rolls always ready. 

The two Lutheran pastors — German pastor 
Richter from Langenburg who served Peace 
Lutheran Church and the Swedish minister Rev. Mil- 
ler from Marchwell serving the Evangelical 
Lutherans, came by train in the morning and stayed 
at the Mehls home until the evening teturn train. 
There was many a discussion about religion between 
the pastors and William while Mrs, Mehis made meal 
preparations 

Professor George from Yorkton came twice a 
month to give music lessons. He came by train on 
‘Sunday night and returned to Yorkton on the Tuesday 
‘morning train. Lessons were an hour long at $1.00 
per lesson. He was busy all day until 10 pm. He 
would take chicken. meat, and eggs in exchange for a 
lesson, Vernie started with Professor George. taking 
lessons on the saxophone with great success. He 
played with the dance orchestra consisting of Dewey 
Eyetone on the piano, Carl Skaalerud with the banjo, 
Johann Skaalerud and his dad, Julius, on the violins. 
They had many an orchestra practice in the Mehls' 
home. They played for many dances from 9 pm. until 
four am. for $2.00 each. They often played for 
dances in bars sitting on bales of hay. 

William was a member of the local school board 
for many years with Maurice Gerber, and Ewald 
Kaeding as secretary. Angie and Eileen Dillin (both 
married Baskens) taught there many years. The 
school was heated by wood stoves in each room. Bert 
Oliver the janitor, swept the school and helped hitch 
up the horses of students coming from the country. 

Joe and Eileen (Garbe) Deckert, who lived in 
Yorkton, came once every year for years. to give the 
women of Churchbridge permanent waves. which 
‘were given at $1.00, $2.00 and $3.00. The apparatus 
































that they used for giving permanents was very hot 
and heavy. They used cooked flax seeds to set the hair 
waves. This was around 1935. They stayed two days 
atthe Mehls home each year, Mrs. Mebils always had 
coffee and cinnamon rolls available for all. 

In 1943 William retired from farming as son 
Vernon and wife Martina took over. William and 
Mary moved to Yorkton where he owned several 
homes. In 1946 he sold the farm to Cliff Swanson and 
all his homes in Yorkton and moved to B.C. the 
following year with his wife Mary, daughter Flo- 
rence and son Vernie and his family. William bought 
land and homes, moving many times. Mary Mehls 
died in 1959: William in 1964. 

Vernon Ludwig Mehls was born in Kramer, N 
D.. and moved to Canada with his parents. He spent 
his early life playing baseball and farming. He mar 
ried Martina Nordin in 1933 and they raised a family 
‘of two boys — Laverne (and wife Bernice) now at 
Estevan, and Bruce and his wife Corrine (Buxton) 
farming on the old August Schmidt farm five miles 
south of Churchbridge. Vernie and Martina are now 
retired in Churchbridge. However Vernie continues 
totake care ofthe Curling Rink and Martina is always 
available to look after the Hotel owned by the 
Chings. They are both avid curlers. Florence moved 
to B.C. where she married Peter Nickel and lives at 
Veron. 


Mintram Family 
by Mrs. Clara Mintram Heinrich and Mrs. Mar- 
vin 

William Mintram came to Churchbridge from 
England in 1906, He worked for Bamey Westman on 
the farm where he met Johanna Thorsteinson, whom 
he married. They both continued to work for West- 
mans until Johanna died in 1915, leaving her hus 
band, her older son Harry, and the three Mintram 
children-Valdimar, seven, Rose, eight, and Violet, 
four years old 

In 1915 William joined the army and went over- 
seas. The Westmans took care of Valdimar and Rose, 
and Violet was raised by the Thorleifsons. 

Rose became a teacher and later married Otto 
Tiefischer. She now resides in Vancouver. Violet 
married Oscar Sveinbjornson, a carpenter in Church- 
bridge, where they still reside. Valdimar went out 
working at the age of fifteen at various farms until 
1926 when he went back to Westmans to work for 
them, Bamey Westman passed away in 1928 and 
\Valdimar took over the farm. Mrs. Westman went to 
Winnipeg but spent the summers on the farm. She 
died in 1944 at the age of 92. She left the farm to 
Valdi, who married Clara Popowith in 1933. Valdi 
passed away in 1962 and left his wife Clara with five 
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children-Dorothy (Sahulka), Calvin, Howard, Roy 
and Wayne. Clara moved into Churchbridge and later 
remarried to Claude Heinrich. Calvin and Howard 
both worked on oil rigs fora time and then were both 
among the first men to work in helping to sink the 
shaft for the potash mine owned by ILM.C. Calvin 
and family live in Langenburg. Howard and family 
live in Yorkton, Dorothy lives at Nanaimo, B.C.. 
Roy and family are also in Yorkton. Wayne lives in 
Moose Jaw. 

William Mintram remarried while overseas, re- 
turning to Churchbridge with his wife Margaret, in 
1918. They had two daughters-Margaret (deceased), 
and Mary (Ashby). William passed away in 1969. His 
wife passed away in 1979 at Yorkton. 

William Mitchell 
by grandson Lawrence Rowland 

William Mitchell came from England where he 
worked in the Staffordshire coal mines. He and 
William Oliver came to Churchbridge in 1887. They 
homesteaded neighboring quarter sections a short 
distance south-east of Churchbridge. Their families 
remained in England. 

During the winter of 1887-88, William Mitchell 
became lost in a blizzard and was found crawling in 
the snow by William Oliver some thirty-six hours 
later. He was then taken to hospital in Winnipeg 
where parts of both feet had to be removed because of 
frostbite. He did not notify Mrs. Mitchell of the 
‘operation, so when she and their children arrived in 
April, 1888, she was completely surprised. She 
brought with her a month old baby, Ellen (now living 
in Vancouver) and three sons, John, Fred and 
William, Jr., all now deceased. Another daughter, 
Gladys, was born in 1894. 

‘When the Doukhobors were on their trek east 
from Yorkton, they camped on William Mitchell's 
farm. They were given food and vegetables, and 
reciprocated by singing hymns in their own lan- 
guage. Shortly after, they were returned to Yorkton 
by train. 

Mrs. Mitchell used to say that Indians would now 
and then walk in and demand tea, She was always 
nervous of them, although they never harmed her. 
Ed. Note: 

‘The Mitchells had a large family of eleven, but 
only four lived to adulthood — Nellie married 
William Mitchell (no relation). He was caretaker at 
the Churchbridge school in the 1940's. They had one 
daughter, Evelyn. Gladys married John Rowland, 
John Mitchell moved to B.C. and Fred went to Man: 
itoba. A neighbor (Mrs. Johnson) recalls that the 
Mitchells went to town every Saturday afternoon 
without fail. You could almost set your watch on the 
time 














James Montgomery, Sr. 
by Mrs. Margaret Paget 

My father, James Montgomery, Sr., came to 
Churchbridge from Sleepy-Eye, Minn... about 1901 
My mother and the children joined father in 1908. 

Father and North Wooley, also from Minn. , built 
an elevator in 1902 where the Sask. Wheat Pool now 
stands. This elevator was later sold to the Northem 
Elevator Company and was destroyed by fire about 
1927. The Wheat Pool Elevator was built on the site 
almost immediately after. 

My father ran the original elevator for many years 
until his death in 1926, My mother lived with me for 
her remaining years in Churchbridge. She was an 
original 1921 member of the Community Club 
(Homemakers) and was active therein for many 
years 

‘They had three sons in World War I, two in 
Canada and one in the U.S. John died in 1918 on his 
way overseas. Jim retumed to Churchbridge where 
he taught school at various places in the Church- 
bridge district. Another son, Gordon, moved to Gi 
vin, Sask., about 1925. I married Ted Paget and lived 
in the Churchbridge district until the late fifties. 





Andrew Murray Family 
by son Herb 

‘Andrew Murray, son of Rev. Walter Murray, 
came to Whitewood from Galt, Ontario, by railroad 
in 1872. He helped build the first flour mill at White- 
‘wood that was later moved to Esterhazy. He helped in 
the surveying of Saskatchewan, He stayed at the 
railroad surveyors’ camp at “Crescent City” as it was 
known, south east of Saltcoats, in the Crescent Lake 
area for a time. 














name of “Crescent City” to sell homesteads in the 
area. A special train of settlers left Toronto in March, 
1883, routed through the U.S.A. to the North West 
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‘Territories. It carried six flags-three Union Jacks and 
three Stars and Stripes. When it arrived at Broadview 
only the American flags were left, American sou- 
venir hunters got the others. Here the engine ran 
short of water. Everyone grabbed a pail to fill the 
tender with water-a very slow procedure. They went 
‘on to Troy (now Qu’Appelle) where they unloaded. 
‘The next day, April 6th, a three-day blizzard hit the 
area. Only wagons had been brought by the settlers. 
They tried to borrow or build sleighs and two days 
later they commenced their trek across to Crescent 
Lake area. They encountered huge banks of snow in 
the Qu’ Appelle Valley and each load had to have to 
or three teams of oxen to haul it to the top of the 
valley. A rapid thaw added to the problem. wading 
through snow, water and getting stuck in the mud. 
For nearly a week the sun was so bright that even the 
oxen suffered snow blindness. After fourteen days 
con the road, they arrived at “Crescent City” the 
surveyors’ camp. Andrew Murray was there to meet 
them, 

‘The settlers pitched their tents. Shanties were 
built in the fall with lumber from Broadview. Early 
next summer more families arrived and the Queen's 
Hotel was opened. This was a double tent! Most of 
these settlers spent the winter in tents only for shelter 
‘A summer fair was held there in 1884 which included 
log-chopping and plowing competitions, and a con- 

st was held in the saw-mill building erected earlier. 
In 1886 a prairie fire swept the district and burnt the 
saw-mill and other buildings. When the railroad 

ached Langenburg in 1886, freight began to come 
in from that point. In 1891, the “Queen's Hotel” and 

tore burned up — so the city became just a dream. 

Rev, Walter Murray was the lay preacher at a 
church built in 1877 at “Crescent City” and after 
working with surveyors for two years, made his 
home two miles west of there. Settlers came from as 
far as Russell, Manitoa. and Churchbridge to Rev. 
Murray to be married. Rev. Murray retured to On 
tario in 1918 after over forty years of pioneering in 
the North West Territories. 

‘Son Andrew Murray returned to Galt in 1882 and 
later married Julia Abra, and in 1898 they came we 
to Whitewood by train and trekked north to near 
Kamsack. They raised six children and as there was 
rno school there, they moved to Boakview district 
rear Saltcoats, in 1902 where six more children were 
born 

In 1915 they moved to a house in Churchbridge. 
as Mrs. Murray's brother. Noah Abra, had home- 
steaded there around 1902 

‘The Murrays took up land on section 7 and 
moved out of town, later moved to section 24. The 
younger children took their schooling at Church- 





























bridge. Many good times were had as the ten of us 
children had many friends. Mother taught us never to 
pick on anyone smaller than ourselves but to do 
something good for those smaller or weaker than 
ourselves. 

When the Murrays lived in the village of Church- 
bridge father (Andrew) was the first to start building 
a toboggan slide close to the Anglican Church, for 
the amusement of the young and old, then he helped 
start the skating rink, They were always ready to help 
in sports of all kinds, and also helped promote the 
Chatauquas held here at that time. They always had a 
yearly house party, celebrating their wedding anni- 
Yersary in February, 

Andrew was a carpenter, a house mover, did 
roadwork, was a hunter and trapper. They retired in 
Invermay in 1943 

‘The Murray family included — Mary, worked 
for Lewartons and Troxels, married Fred Harding 
and moved to Spyhill. 

Twins William (died) and Walter was employed 
in 1914 at the Polar Star Ranch, also on O. Olson 
farm, at Churchbridge 

Jack also worked at Polar Star Ranch in 1914, He 
rode his horse from Polar Star to their home in 
Salteoats and from there rode to Yorkton to enlist in 
the army. He was killed in action in 1918. 

Gladys taught school at Thingvalla, 1915, Land- 
shutt, Beresina, Redpath, Liscard and Reeves. She 
married Mahlon Everett, the ball player, and lived at 
Bredenbury. 

Harriet married Tom Basken of Churchbridge, 
where they still live. (See Basken history.) 

Herbert, a horse lover, worked around Church- 
bridge and other places, 

Violet, a teacher, married George Nelson and is 
now retired at Parkside, Sask. 

Archie had a pool hall and barbershop in the 
Churchbridge Hotel (Romboughs). He lost every- 
thing except the barberchair and two towels, when 
the hotel burned down. He moved to Invermay where 
he had a barbershop until he died. 

Jessie, a teacher, taught at the Indian Mission 
School at Round Lake and other places, married Alex 
Howard and is now retired at Whitewood. 

Thomas worked for Carl Zimmerman in the 
Kinbrae district and later farmed at Melfort where he 
passed away. 

Elmer (Bud) took his schooling at Churchbridge 
and is now retired in Kamloops, B.C. 








Herb Murray 

I was raised in Bredenbury, living with Uncle 
Walter Murray and Grandad Rev. Walter Murray. 1 
‘was employed as “barn boss” on the E. B. Ranch 
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(Cook’s and later Cromwell's) with holdings running 
east to near Churchbridge. | also worked as a "Snack 
Boy” on the old #14 highway. This was when the 
wheel scrapers were used. My job was with a team 
and chain, with a hook on the end of a pole, to help 
‘other teams that were too weak or balky, to load 
scrapers up and out of the pit. The largest job was the 
bridge at Kensington Lake. 

In the fall of each year, I helped thresh with the 
syndicate Boreen, Swanson, Bentdahl and Quandt. 
Bert Oliver was fireman, Bill Mitchell, spike-pitch- 
cr. In the winters I helped Gerbers in the horse busi- 
ness. We brought in long strings of horses from 
Southern Sask. (ten to a string tied by twos, head to 
tai). We moved, trained and sold horses. 1 was em- 
ployed with the Hydro team and worked from York- 
{on to Russell. I had two spools of Hydro wire on my 
wagon and Mahlon Everett had one on his. We met 
the crew stringing hydro from the east. That job 
finished, I went to Alberta where I steered thirty 
mules and three horses hooked to a Holt Oliver 
combine, then I farmed at Invermay, where Lam now 
retired. 














Noah Abra 

Mrs. Murray's brother, Noah Abra, came to 
Churchbridge from Galt, Ontario, about 1902. He 
homesteaded on the NW'48, batching fora time with 
Bill Pledge and Alex Colburn. He had a livery barn 
and feed barn in the village of Churchbridge and fora 
time lived in the hotel. He was a great dancer, inter- 
ested in taming the wild girls ofthe west, but he never 
married! 

‘The Murrays and Abras were always interested in 
horses and summer fairs, which they helped pro- 
mote, as well as sports of all kinds, dances and 
socials, in the districts that they lived. Noah returned 
to Galt, where he died. 





Ted Obenauer 
(by daughter Betty) 

In 1905, at the age of eighteen, Jacob Theodore 
Obenauer immigrated to Canada with his parents 
from Odessa, Russia. They settled in Winnipeg. In 
1911, he married Agusta Rossnagel and farmed at 
Plumas, Man. and Melville before moving in 1932 to 
a farm four and a half miles south of Churchbridge. 

They farmed until 1956, when they retired in to 
the town of Churchbridge. Ted passed away in 1961 
Mrs. Obenauer resided in Churchbridge until 1972, 
then moved to Calgary and lived there until her death 
in 1978. They attended the Peace Lutheran Church. 
There were five children. 

Fred married Ethel Busch and farmed in the 








Churchbridge area until the late 1940's and moved to 
Winnipeg with his family that include Mona, Karen 
and Randy. Fred passed away in 1968. 

Harold married Claudia Busch and also farmed 
south of Churchbridge until the mid 1950's, then 
moved to Winnipeg with his family. They had two 
girls, Dale and Jacqueline. 

Irene married Herb Vickers from Bredenbury 
where they farmed until the mid 1950's, then moved 
to Calgary with their family of Candace, Blake and 
Shelley. 

Louie married Margaret Brenner of Church- 
bridge and for a short time farmed there. He now 
lives in Vernon, B.C. They had one child, Sandra. 

Betty married Don Swanson of Churchbridge. 
They now live in Vernon, B.C. There are three chil 
dren, Greg, JoAnn and Rodney. 





Kristin (Kris) 0. Oddson 
(by Kris) 

It was in the month of May that I left my home- 
land, Iceland, in 1913. We stopped in Leith and left 
on a train to Glasgow, where we stayed a week while 
the ship on which we were fo sail to Canada was 
being unloaded of wheat. 

Tarrived in Churchbridge on a beautiful spring 
day, June 4th. Oscar Olson, who was married to my 
cousin, met me and | stayed overnight at their home. 
She seemed so surprised to see me ina fine suit; I was 
‘wearing a white shirt and atie. The Olsons had a nice 
house and a barn newly painted and I thought this was 
an ideal place for a newly married couple. 

Next morning Oscar drove me out to my Uncle 
(Magnus Hinrickson). Not long after my arrival 
Uncle told me that I could go and repa 
where calves were, after I had changed my clothes. 
My aunt hunted up a shirt and mended overalls and 
cold shoes, which were strange to me as I had lived in 
city, When I saw that the fence was barbed wire. I 
was really disgusted — I hated a fence like that. 

‘The first one I had seen like that was up in the 
country in Iceland where I herded sheep when I was 
ten years old, There was just one strand of wire to 
prevent horses and cows from going into the hay- 
fields. When the migrating birds were beginning to 
flock before leaving for warmer climates and dusk 
came, I found some of them hanging dead on the 

This first summer was dreadful for me as there 
‘were so many mosquitoes that played havoc with me. 
Later, when sent north to do roadwork where Jacob 
Bush was the foreman, and all the men were German 
except John Valberg, I had a hard time to suit the 
scraper-fellow. He was always waving his arm to tell 
me to keep away from him, At lunch time John told 
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me the man thought I had brought bad sickness 
from Europe as I had so many sores on my body. 

‘The work was hard for me and the hours long, 
many cows to milk, calves and pigs to feed. My 
cousin, a sixteen year old boy, was also working. We 
hauled close to two hundred loads of hay and some 
green feed during the summer and this seemed to me 
to be a lot of feed, but when winter came I saw that 
according to the number of cattle and horses there 
‘would have to be a lot to feed all of them, 

‘When fall came with harvest and threshing, I told 
my uncle that I would like to go out threshing, and 
also I was very anxious to learn the language of the 
country. He thought I was too old to go to school and 
it would cost me money. I said I would earn some 
y threshing and do chores for my board. 
‘me of my promise to him, but I did go 
and do some stack threshing with Oscar Olson. 

must state how impressed I was when at Paget's 
‘we were invited to the house in the evening to listen to 
music. Mr. Paget was a fine violin player and a 
‘musician; all his family played instruments. I would 
have liked to have had the chance to live with people 
like that, as [love music. 

Thad no opportunity of going to school, but I 
stayed on as I was so thankful to my aunt for how 
very well she took care of me. 

My uncle, Magnus Hinrikson, was Postmaster at 
Thingvalla; Mr. Robertson, father of Mrs. Pen- 
warden, drove the mail. One very blustery cold day 
when he came he was cold and tired so my uncle 
suggested to him that he would let me take the mail 
the rest of the way to Beresina. As there was no sign 
of a road between the two places, I rode a horse and 
delivered the mail to Jacob Bush, who was the 
postmaster. It happened to be meal time and 1 was 
invited to the table, and Mr. Bush introduced me to a 
buxom girl who had recently arrived from Europe. 
He introduced her to me in English and me to her in 
German, and said we were both newcomers to this 
country, 

In the fall of 1915 I hired out with Bill Mehls who 
had a Garr Scott threshing outfit. It was then I met 
Emil and Alex Kaeding — we were still stook thresh- 
ing on Robertson’s farm when it snowed during the 
night, which happened to be on a Saturday. There 
was a dance in Churehbridge that night, to which 
Emil and I went. After cleaning ourselves up we 
walked across the lake and when we came to the hall, 
there was this newly arrived girl. We both introduced 
ourselves to her. Because Emil could talk to her 
readily, I was soon obliterated from the scene, and 
therein lies the interesting story of the Kaedings in 
the community of Churchbridge. 

In 1916 I hired for spring work only, with John 























Freysteinson, but made my home at Brynjolfson’s, 
and we hayed together, and during the winter of 
1916-17 took care of my stock and helped with chore 
work. The latter part of the winter I got a chance to go 
with John Valberg on elevator construction 

In 1918 John Valberg and I bought a farm and 
farmed for the next five years. During that time we 
siderable road work with our tractor for the 
of Churchbridge. 
time, smaller farm tractors were being 
‘made. The International Harvester Company offered 
three weeks’ course in maintaining and running 
them so Arni Johnson and I took the course and put in 
an order to buy 10-20 titan tractors. They were 
shipped to Churchbridge and when we unloaded 
them quite a number of people watched the unloading 
of the new machines which became very popular in 
the area, When the trend from horsepower to tractor 
power became evident, it changed farming so radi- 
cally that almost every farmer had one. 

John and I did a lot with our tractors as we did 
roadwork, broke up new land for ourselves and also 
for Mr. Lewarton on the place which became the Ori 
Swanson’s farm, and others. So in the first few years 
Thad witnessed many strange happenings in this new 
and strange land: Women pulling a plow in a large 
garden while men guided it; women and children 
stoking: telephone lines erected which some people 
thought were something for children to play with 
Model T Fords stranded on the prairie for lack of gas: 
large and small tractors and threshers. 

During these years, John and I kept on farming 
tuntil 1923 when ‘we sold out. In the spring after 
seeding I went to Chicago to see how things were 
there and found work rather plentiful. 

After New Year's 1924 John and I left for Detroit 
where the auto industry was in full swing. John 
worked at Ford's in the Highland plant which was 
called the Mother Plant. 1 did look at how the work 
‘was done from the outside and walked along as the 
Model T was assembled and driven out under its own 
power. There I witnessed the first mass production 
and excessive unemployment as there were three to 
four thousand men looking for work. 

Back at Churchbridge John Valberg was hired by 
the Dominion Elevator to buy grain, and I did har- 
vesting, farm work, and played some hockey with 
the “Ski Jumpers” as the Icelandic team was called. 
In the meantime the Northern Elevator had burned 
and the Farmer's’ Elevator had been sold to the newly 
amalgamated Company. 

In 1928 1 took over the Line Company Elevator 
when John became the first Pool Agent in the new 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Elevator. In 1935 I gave up 
the grain company and farmed until early in 1943 
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when Iwas hired to take over the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Elevator at Tyner in west central 
Saskatchewan. 

In the meantime 1 had married Vera Neilly, a 
school teacher, in 1929 and had a son, Ross, (who is 
now in Calgary) and after several hard years it was 
not easy to leave a place like Churchbridge where we 
hhad made so many good and lifelong friends. 

We moved to Tyner in 1943 and lived there for 
seventeen years, and after several more moves and 
jobs we retired in White Rock, B.C. In 1964 we took 
a trip to Iceland and on the return trip, we took in the 
New York Fair. 


William Oliver 
(information from George — R.S.) 

William Oliver, was a soldier in the British army 
and a gun-barrel driller there. The Oliver family 
‘came as far as Langenburg by rail in 1886, and built 
their house south-east of Churchbridge with logs 
brought in that same year. This probably is the oldest 
house in the district 

‘The family was stuck out here in the wilderness 
with eleven children. Mrs. Oliver was always afraid 
of Indians. One day an Indian came into her home 
with a slashed wrist. She bandaged it and gave him a 
litte food, though she had little, The Indian said, 
“Uhuh, not much.” The next morning two Indian 
braves came along with a fresh killed buck. 

William borrowed $1000 to get started and even. 
tually paid back $8000 over the years to the 1930's. It 
\was an everlasting struggle to get ahead 

‘The Oliver Bros. threshed for farmers all the way 
to Yorkton — some stooks but mostly from stac 
‘There were two hand-feeders, two bandcutters, a 
waterman, engineer, grain-bagger and fireman, and 
ight teams. 

Members of the Oliver family were — Alice 
(Milligan), William, Tom, Sid, Ted, Frank, Bert, 
Lillian (Mrs. Jake Thomsen), Grace (Mrs.” Harry 
Gwillam), Phoebe (Mrs. Harry Rowland) and 
George, who is the only one living in Churchbridge. 

Grace and Lillian, after marriage lived many 
years in the Liscard district. Sid, Frank, and George 
remained bachelors and farmed in the Churchbridge 
district, Bert and family lived in Churchbridge where 
Bert was janitor for the school for many years, then 
they moved to B.C. Tom farmed three miles south of 
Churchbridge all his life. His son Seamer is still 
living on the home farm, his daughters Phoebe and 
Marjorie left the community. 


























Oscar and Ingibjorg Olson 
(by son Baldur) 

Alexander Oscar Olson and Ingibjorg Thorunn 
Olson both grew up in the early years of settlement in 











the Thingvalla community near Churchbridge, and 
both had reached their teens by the time that area of 
the North West Territories became the Province of 
Saskatchewan. Ingibjorg was born in the community 
while Oscar put down roots there at the age of three. 
Both left the community briefly to further their edu 
cation, then returned a married couple, a strong 
partnership in their farming operations, business 
ventures and community involvement. In the 
Thingvalla community they raised their family 

Oscar was born, 1884, in Winnipeg, where his 
parents, Margret and Josef Olafsson, first settled 
after immigration from Iceland. In 1887 they moved 
‘west to homestead in the Thingvalla district near 
Churchbridge, where Oscar grew up and completed 
his public school education. He worked on farms in 
the district during his early years and served for a 
time as postmaster of the Thingvalla Post Office. 

Ingibjorg, known as Imba in the community, 
received her public school education in the district 
and attended school for at least one winter at Shell- 
mouth, Manitoba, then spent some years assisting 
her parents on the farm 

Imba and Oscar both attended Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College in Winnipeg in 1910, 

‘While their new home on the outskirts of Church- 
bridge was being built, the young couple lived on a 
farm described as Section 6, Township 22, Range 23, 
and situated northeast ofthe village. Oscar operated a 
butcher shop in Churchbridge, carried on some farm: 
ing, did custom feed grinding, sold farm machinery 
and also bought and shipped cattle to the Winnipei 
stockyards. He became a very competitive large- 
volume cattle shipper and often fattened cattle he had 
bought on his farm before shipping them to market. 

He purchased a second hand saw mill and shingle 
mill, and later his son Baldur acquired a planer. 
‘These were installed on the farm for the production of 
lumber from popular, on a custom basis as well as for 
construction of buildings on his own farm, He har- 
vested wood for sale mostly in Churchbridge and 
Langenburg, of course, for fuel in the home, 

During those years Oscar was an active member 
of the Farmers’ Elevator Company, the Churchbridge 
Agricultural Society and the Churchbridge Cream- 
ery Association 

Imba was scarcely idle. During eight years of 
actively supporting her husband in his various ac- 
tivities, she gave birth to four children, Baldur Mag- 
nus, Margret, Harald and Kristin. The youngest 
child, Magnus, was born in 1918 on the farm the 
Olson's had then taken over from Ingibjorg’s parents, 
Magnus and Kristin Hinriksson. The farm, located 
five miles northeast of Churchbridge, was the base of 
a great many activities. Grain crops and livestock 


























‘were raised in the traditional manner. Oscar operated 
a full scale custom threshing run using steam. This 
was later replaced by gasoline power, 

‘One winter enterprise was the harvesting of ice 
from Binar’s Lake. The ice was cut into conveniently 
sized blocks, first by hand and later by motor power, 
then lifted from the water and hauled by sleigh to its 
destination. Most of it was destined for the Langen- 
burg creamery, but quantities of ice were also sold to 
home owners in Churchbridge, who stored it in ice 
houses or pens with sawdust for insulation and used it 
for summer refrigeration or melted it for home use. 

In later years, as new equipment became avail- 
able, hay baling and breaking of land became added 
custom activities 

Oscar was interested in improving the quality of 
his beef cattle and dairy herd. To this end he always 
kept purebred sires and made them available to other 
farmers in the community, He was a strong supporter 
of purebred sire areas in the province and was insteu- 
mental in negotiating for the providing of sires by 
local governments. A dairy herd was maintained, 
and often as many as thirty cows were milked at one 
time. Except for that portion reserved for butter 
making and home use, the cream was shipped in cans 
to the nearest creamery. 

It was the variety’ of livestock maintained that 
made this a truly mixed farm; hogs and sheep were 
raised for market and home use. The wool harvested 
from the sheep was spun into yarn for socks, mitts 
and sweaters, with quantities ofthe finished products 
finding a ready market. Horses supplied the power 
for the farm, but many were raised for sale to local 
farmers and other buyers, chiefly from lumber 
‘camps. Much of the grain and hay grown was used 
for feed. 

Oscar’s experience with animals was well recog- 
nized. He was frequently consulted about sick ani- 
mals and often gave a helping hand when a 
veterinarian was not available. 

Despite these many activities, Oscar was contin 
ously involved in community affairs. He served on 
the council of the Rural Municipality of Church- 
bridge for fourteen years. He and Charlie Dillon 
were the main promotors of a technical municipal 
ditching program in the wet years ofthe 1920s. It was 
while Oscar was reeve that the first gravel road was 
builtin Division Three. Upon his retirement from the 
council he was presented with the chair he occupied 
while in office. 

‘Throughout those years Imba was a staunch and 
hard working partner. The couple's children recall 
that their parents always waited to have breakfast 
until the hired men and children had finished theit 
and were out of the way. Breakfast provided an op- 
































portunity to talk things over and together make plans 
for the coming days or weeks. 

Visitors were part of daily lif in the Olson home. 
and despite her active participation in the operation 
of the farm, Imba kept herself well prepared to re- 
ceive them. Many were the plates of hot doughnuts 
and cinnamon rolls served with hot coffee to work- 
men. travelling agents and neighbors from her kitch- 
en. She helped with harvesting the crops and milking 
the cows: she raised the poultry and made the butter, 
much of which she marketed. Her vegetable and 
flower garden was always a credit to her, and she sent 
many a visitor home with a bouquet of flowers and an 
armful of vegetables. She sewed all the clothing worn 
by the youngsters, even the overcoats, kept all the 
family and sometimes the hired help in socks and 
mitts she knitted from yarn spun by herself, 

After Oscar's death in 1939, Imba carried on with 
the farm, at first with Baldur and Harald and later 
with Harald, who had become his father’s capable 
deputy during the years of his illness. After a few 
years she moved to Nanaimo, B.C... where she died 
in 1956. 


Baldur and Helen Olson Family 
(by Baldur) 

Baldur Magnus Olson was born in the east end of 
Churchbridge in 1912. to Oscar and Ingibjore Olson. 

In 1918 when Oscar took over the farm of Magnus 
Hinrikson (Ingibjorg’s father). the family basically 
lived here for the next thirty years, on 25-22-32-WI 
In 1948 the farm was sold to Wm. Corto 

Baldur attended Thingvalla school and Church- 
bridge High School. In 1933 he.with his mother and 
younger brothers, Harold and Magnus, assumed the 
responsibility of the operation of the farm due to the 
serious illness of the father. This included the usual 
farm work on about fourteen quarters of land. caring 
and providing feed for about two hundred cattle, 
thirty horses, hogs. sheep and poultry. Also consid- 
erable custom work was carried out, as harvesting 
and selling wood and ice. sawing poplar lumber, 
breaking land and threshing. Can you imagine haul- 
ing ice twelve miles and packing it in sawdust for 
$2.75 per ton’? Or loading and hauling bundles 
(sheaves of grain) for 25¢ per hour with no overtime? 
Many days were fourteen hours long. 

In 1938 Baldur married Helen Bentdahl. They 
were blessed with seven children. Myrtle, graduated 
as a social worker, married Allan Greve. a pharma- 
cist and hospital administer in Toronto. Murray be- 
came an electrician. now at Los Angeles. Bryan, a 
contractor, lives in Strathmore. Alta. Robert Allan is 
manager of North American Lumber Co. in 
Melville. Marilyn, a teacher, married Orville Her 
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ron. now living in Saltcoats, Muriel. a registered 
nurse married Les Butler and they farm at White- 
wood. Ramond Keith and wife live in Edmonton, 
where he is employed as an operator with the city 

‘The Baldur Olson family worshipped at the First 
English Lutheran Church and later. at Trinity when 
the two amalgamated. 

In 1939 Baldur and Helen bought a small grocery 
store from Otto Ruckeman, They ran this business 
and lived there until 1944 when they purchased the J. 
R. Welk Hardware Store, with living quarters up- 
stairs. This included five lots on the Main street. This 
was developed into a General Store with groceries. 
hardware. some drygoods. and Case farm machin- 
ery. They operated this until 1964 when the potash 
development in the area prompted the town to grow. 

Some of the people who worked in this business 
during those years were — Sophie Remus (Ander 
son), Margaret Basken. Marion Sauser. Elsie Snyder 
Katie Mack. Anne Dressler. Pete Wilson, Bill Camp- 
bell. Frank Gislason. Mundy Arnason, Magnus 
Olson. 

In 1964 the Olson’s made a complete change in 
business. They went from retailing to leasing stores 
and office space. This brought to Churchbridge the 
Robinson Store. the Clover Farm Store, Church- 
bridge Drugs. S.G.1.0. Insurance Office and a Medi- 
cal Clinic. The Robinson Store was run then by Fred 
and Doris Sopher. The Clover Farm was run by Jerry 
Deis and later became I.G.A. with Max Wolfram and 
family. The Drug business was owned by Frank and 
Isobel Jolly, and in 1979 taken over by Bernie 
Fedorowich. 

Baldur was an original member of the Church- 
bridge Credit Union and served on the first Credit 
Committee. He served on the school board for eigh- 
teen years. as chairman several years. He was 
member of the Town Council for over twenty years. 
In the 1940's we had about 200 people in Church- 
bridge going up to over 300 in 1963. In those years 
four taxable assessment was $320,000 and now is 
close to fourteen million. During those years 
Churchbridge became a town, installed water and 
sewer and natural gas for its residents. Baldur served 
on the Langenburg Hospital Boards for over thirty 
years. originally on a voluntary basis, which in 1950 
became the Langenburg Union Hospital. In 1951 the 
new hospital was opened which has served both 
Langenburg and Churchbridge. In 1944, Baldur be- 
came active on the Churchbridge Hall Board and 
took part in the building of the new Community 
Centre in 1946, which was sold to Thorsness Hard- 
ware in 1978 and is now used as a store. Baldur was 
also active over the years in the Churchbridge Curl- 
ing Club and has been an honorary member since 





























1978, He was on the steering committee in building 
the new three sheet curling rink in 1957. Its interest- 
ing to note that this rink was furnished with twenty 
four sets of genuine Scottish curling rocks, shipped 
directly from Scotland via the Hudson's Bay Route at 
a delivered price of $2300. 

During the 1960’s Baldur encouraged businesses 
to locate in Churchbridge, such as the Trailer Court 
by Geo, Harris and the North American Lumber Co. 
He has also been involved in politics. For the past 
eight years he has had the responsibility of being the 
Returning Officer for the 
1967 Baldur joined the Investor's Syndicate Ltd. to 
provide financial services in this part of the province 

Through all these years Helen has been very busy 
in caring for her family and home. She has been 
active all her life in the Lutheran Ladies Aid and later 
the LWML. 

Baldur and Helen are now living in anew home in 
the heart of Churchbridge 








ltcoats Constituency. In 








Jabez Paget 
(by son-in-law Otto Pederson) 

The Jabez Paget family came from England to 
Churchbridge around 1885. John. the oldest son 
died at sea on the way over: Mary. the baby. survived 
the trip. The other children, Harry. Ted. Bill, May. 
‘Ada, Annie and Jack, were born in Canada. 

‘They homesteaded at Churchbridge. where they 
builta sod cabin and barn and dug a well. After afew 
years they moved to the Assiniboine Valley where the 
nearest town was Yorkton. Annie was born here 
They must have done quite well there because they 
moved back to Churchbridge where they spent the 
remainder of their lives. 

Jabez was busy with the Union Sunday School 
and church in Churchbridge and never missed a Sun- 
day. Mrs. Paget used to stay home and get dinner 
ready. She was the home body who kept the home 
fires burning. Jabez taught Sunday School classes 
and kept their programs and socials alive. He also 
tayght music and furnished the dance music for their 
dances and other socials, festivities and programs. 
‘Annie (my wife), was a g0od piano player and so was 
May (Piercy), who played for the Sunday School and 
church for many years. 











‘The Jabez Paget Family 
(by daughter Mrs. Mary Montgomery) 

There were eight of usin the family and I was the only 
‘one born in England. Mother and dad farmed near 
Yorkton for a short time, but dad was no farmer so we 
didn’t get to go to many places as we had no money 
— only what dad made by playing his violin, He did 
very well with it. He played for dances all over the 








country, He also helped many others to play. Dad 
taught us all tosing. I guess I was the best singer and I 
used to sing for many concerts that were held in the 
“old” school house. We went to school in it. but | 
didn’t zo for long because. being the oldest, I had to 
20 out and work at the age of thirteen. I earned $4.00 
per month. 1 married Jim Montgomery who taught 
school in many rural schools around Churchbridge. 

The rest of the family also married and lived in the 
Churchbridge area for many years. except Anni 

who married Otto Pederson and moved to Min- 
nesota 





Our home was a log house plastered with mud 
and whitened with whitewash. Why we came to 
Canada I'll never know. My dad had a good job in 
England and was doing very well with his violin, but 
left to.come to Canada. I guess the reason we came to 
Churchbridge is that was as far as the money took us 
and we had to stay put. We were too young to go out 
to work. but even though we had no money, we were 
happy. We were lucky to stay well 





‘Those singing groups at our home with dad as our 
teacher, were helpful to all of us. Now in 1974, as 1 
write this. we have a singing group, called the “Gold- 
en Age Choir" here at the Mount Royal Lodge in 
Saskatoon where I am still singing, 





Mrs. Montgomery is still living in Saskatoon in 
her 96th year, 1980. 


Ted and Margaret Paget 
(by Margaret) 

| was born in Sleepy-Eye, Minn., and at the age 
of eleven moved to Churchbridge with my parents 
(the Montgomerys) in 1908. I took most of my 
schooling in Churchbridge, grade eleven in Yorkton 
‘and Normal School in Saskatoon. | taught school for 
five years, 

In 1923. | married Ted (Edward) Paget and we 
lived on a farm four miles south of Churchbridge. We 
sold the farm and bought a house in Churchbridge 
where we lived for many years. We supplied the town 
with milk for several years. Ted was caretaker of the 
hall and school janitorat the time of his death in 1954 

L was a charter member of the Churchbridge 
Homemakers and active therin for over thirty years, 
being one of the convenors for some years. I was also 
very active in the United Church and Ladies Aid 

We had three children — Verda (Mrs. Art Kaed- 
ing) living in Richmond, B.C. Milton, who married 
a Churchbridge girl, Elsie Schmidt,” now lives in 
Regina as does Clayton and his family. I have been 
retired and living in Regina for many years now. 














Norman Parke 
(information from Stank 
Vaughan) 

Norman Parke and Maude Blackwell married in 
Woodstock, Ontario and came to Churchbridge 
where they settled on a farm south of the village 

They raised a family of two, John Stanley and 
Lillian May: then they left the farm and moved into 
CChurchbridge where the children took their school- 
ing 

John Stanley studied for the ministry, preaching 
at Empress. Alta. Gangor, Balgonie, Coquitlam, 
B.C. He married Margaret Hall of Solsgirth, Man. 
and had three children. Ronald. Marilyn and Cherry 
He joined the army and went overseas in 1944. On his, 
return he took a parish in San Diego: then he was 
moved to Santa Maria where he now has retired. In 
1979. on the 47th anniversary of Stan’s ordination to 
the Diaconate, the Parish honored him in a special 
service. by naming the new Parish Hall "Parke Hall"” 
in Santa Maria, California, where he served nearly 
twenty years 

Lillian took up school teaching. She taught at 
Liscard and Graham Schools for a number of years. 
She married Fred Dressler and they lived in Church 
bridge. Lilfian passed away in 1959. They had four 
children, Shirley (Lloyd) at Mississauga, Ont.: Nor 
man at Victoria: Valerie (Putland) a music teacher in 
CChurchbridge and Donnie at Thunder Bay. Ont. 

Mrs. and Mr. Parke moved to Saltcoats where 
Norman worked for several years in the E. B, Smith 
store. Norman passed away in 1962. Ed. Note: Dur- 
ing their years in Churchbridge both Mrs, Parke and 
daughter Lillian were members of the Homemaker's 
Club for many years, Mrs, Parke being a charter 
member of the Community Club, as it was known in 
1921 

Many will remember the monologues and recita- 
tions that Lillian excellently delivered in her elegant 
‘manner at various programs in Churchbridge. 





Parke to Irene 




















Gottlieb Pede 1888-1940 
(by sister-in-law Verna Dressler) 

Gottlieb Pede came to Canada from Poland in the 
early 1900's on a British ship. the F. F. Montemple. 
‘They were shipwrecked and rescued by a Canadian 
freighter and taken to Sable Island, near Newfound- 
land and on to Halifax. The ship did not sink and one 
smoke stack was still visible. It was salvaged and 
years later some relatives of his niece. (Mrs. Bert 
Weick) came to Canada on that same ship. 

Gottlieb. the oldest son, with his mother, brothers 
and sisters came to Yorkton, were met by J. R. Welk’s 
father, and settled on a farm at Springside. 
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He came to Churchbridge in the early 1920's and 
started with J. R. Welk in the hardware business. 

Gottlieb could speak five languages which was very 
helpful in those days. since there were many for- 
eigners coming to Churchbridge area who could not 
speak English. He could speak in English, Polish, 
German, Ukrainian. and Russian, He was a carpen: 

terby trade, He bought the grocery business that was 
situated in the west part of the J. R. Welk’s store. It 
was run by Herman Sigurdson until his house bunt 
down. 

In 1929 he married Linda Grube and they had one 
son, Orville. They lived in one of the apartments 
above the store. with Welks living in the other, Gott- 
Jieb built his own home in 1934 in the west end of 
town (now the home of Jim Sveinbjomson). He also 
built a few farm homes in the district. He was ill for 
many years and died of cancer in 1940. 

Linda and son Orville sold their home and moved 
into Yorkton, where Linda worked as a nurses’ aid in 
the hospital 

‘There was no welfare or relief in those days, so 
Linda had to mortgage everything and also had to 
take in boarders in order to pay for Gottlieb’s surgery 
in Winnipeg. her own surgery later and also Orville’s 
surgery in 1942, Linda suffered a stroke and passed 
away in 1952. 

‘Their son Orville married Shirley Davis and is 
living in Yorkton. where he has his own welding 
business. They have five children, 








William Adam Peirce 

William Peirce was among the early pioneers to 
be sponsored by the Anglican Church Colonization 
Co... bringing settlers to the Kinbrae-Churchbridge 
area. In 1887, William, together with his mother, 
father and sister Alice and brother Bert, reached 
Langenburg, the end of the railroad line, The quarter 
section of land alotted to his father was adjoining the 
Section reserved for the village of Churchbridge that 
wwas to be. They did not stay long enough to see the 
development of those plans. 

‘They started out with a plow. a wagon, a team of 
oxen and a cow. They built a frame building consist- 
ing of one large room downstairs and two rooms 
upstairs. It was unfinished inside, just plain lumber 
and two by four shiplap, tar paper and siding on the 
outside, In the cold weather the house was really 
frosty: all the nails that showed on the inside of the 
roof became covered with frost and showed up in big 
‘white spots. In the summer the mosquitoes seemed to 
be able to get in everywhere. Because they didn’t do 
well his mother decided to go back to Winnipeg 
where she quickly got work. 











During that summer, William became acquainted 
with Lowrie Lytle. who persuaded him to go with 
hhim into the business of haymaking for the incoming 
settlers that were expected that fall. He had come into 
Churchbridge from the South hauling lumber with a 
team of ponies and big ideas for the future. They 
proceeded to cut all the hay in the district between 
Churchbridge and a little village further on called 
Saltcoats 

‘They cut and raked all summer and put the hay 
into big cocks ready to be hauled and stacked as soon 
as it was too late to cut anymore. They roughly 
figured that they had about three hundred tons — and 
it was spread all over the country. They decided to 
stop and one day William decided to hitch up his 
pony and drive home to spend a Sunday with the 
family. 

This Sunday literally became a “Black Sunday" 
for them. In the afternoon a big black cloud appeared 
inthe west and they knew it was smoke — smoke that 
came from a big prairie fire that swept over miles of 
country. On Monday. when William drove back to 
the scene of their operations, there was one big 
stretch of burnt over prairie and all of their hay. 
except for a few tons, had gone up in smoke! Their 
tent with the mower and rake was practically un- 
harmed, but the result of the summer's work was 
wiped out. It is doubtful if anything was recovered 
from the small amount of hay that was left 

With the coming of winter, the Peirce family 
began to experience some of the hardships of prairie 
life. The thermometer dipped to 54 degrees below 
zero one time. William's mother was in Winnipeg at 
that time and advised them to quit the farm and come 
totown, where she felt sure work would be found and 
they'd be more comfortable. So the farm was des 
erted. What became of the homestead and the imple- 
‘ments is not known, but they were probably taken 
over by the Land Company. His father became a 
harness maker as did the two boys, in Winnipeg 
Compiled by R. Swanson from information received 

from Peirce grandson — W. E. wood. 








William Popowith 
by daughter Clara 

In 1910, William (Bill) Popowith came from Pol- 
and, as a stowaway on a ship. The captain, taking a 
liking to him, left him to immigrate to Canada. He 
came to Langenburg and worked long, hard hours for 
‘anumber of farmers and later for the Canadian Pacif- 
ic Railway. 

In 1918, he married Emma Cermak, whose fa- 
ther, Joseph Cermak, owned the hotel on main street 
in Langenburg, and who was the first John Deere 
dealer in Langenburg, 








William Popowith. besides railroading. helped 
Alex Richter in butchering. and making sausage for 
his meat market. He also helped Joe Richmuth as a 
fireman on his steamer: helped Norman Thompson 
with his bees. extracting. and he also was caretaker of 
the hall, which was used as a theatre, showing silent 
movies. 

In 1923, the family moved to Vancouver, but not 
liking the climate they moved back to Langenbure 
He was transferred to Churchbridge in 1929. After 
being transferred to other places. he finally retired in 
Winnipeg. where he passed away in 1964 

‘They had three children, Clara, Katherine and 
Herbert. Clara married Valdi Mintram of Church- 
bridge in 1933. After he passed away, she married 
Claude Heinrich of Churchbridge where they now 
live 





Otto Prince 
by daughter Linda Kitz 

Jacob and Katherine Prinz and ten children came 
tothe Langenburg district from Austria in 1911. Here 
Oto was born in 1915. His father died when Otto was 
just eighteen months old, and left his wife, Otto and 
sister Emilia on the farm. 

Mrs. Prinz later remarried to Louis Kromrey, 
then they moved to a farm south of Churchbridge for 
atime and then moved a mile east to the “Erismann”” 
farm (now owned by Roger Kaeding). From here 
Otto started school along with sister Emilia, When 
his stepfather died. he. his mother and Emilia went 
to live with brothers Leo, Gus and Philip on the farm 
now owned by Paul Scholz. When Otto finished 
school, he worked on farms in the Saltcoats area, 
making his home with Emillia and her husband 
‘Adam Schutz, 

In 1940 he enlisted in the army, he married the 
former Jane Smith in 1941. after which he was posted 
overseas. Jane moved to Ontario and worked in an 
ammunition factory, until Otto returned in 1945 
‘They then took up farming with Leo Prince, who was 
still on the home farm. until they bought the former 
Jack Roberts farm (where Norman Park had also 
lived)-two miles southwest of town. They farmed 
here until Jane passed away in 1977 and Otto in 1978. 











Otto was a director of the South-Rural Telephone 
Co. for a time, on the Co-op Board for a few years 
and on the local Wheat Pool Committee for many 
years. Their only daughter Linda and her husband 
Calvin Kitz and children-Shane, Cory and Para are 
now farming the Prince farm, Linda is a nurse and 
Calvin also plays in the Kitz Orchestra, besides farm- 
ing. 








Philip and Rose Prince 
information from Rose 

Philip Prince was born in Austria, son of Jacob 
and Katherine Prinz and came with them to Langen- 
burg in 1911, where he went to school 

In 1931 he married Rose Donda and they farmed 
southwest of Churchbridge until they retired in town 
where Philip passed away in 1979, 

Philip was an original member of the Wheat Poo! 
in Churchbridge. Both Philip and Rose were direc- 
tors in the Churchbridge Agricultural Society for a 
number of years, as well as the Evergreen Club for 
Senior Citizens. Rose was a member of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Ladies’ Aid for a number of years. 

Philip and Rose had five children-Phyllis 
(Rosin), Wayne, Leland, Leona (Birnie), and Garnet. 

Leland is the only one that presently lives in the 
Churchbridge area where he farms southwest of 
town, He married Muriel Nichols who is presently 
teaching in the Churchbridge School, Leland and 
Muriel were leaders ofthe 4-H Light Horse Club fora 
time and Leland is a director in the Agricultural 
Society. Their children are Kelly (Loscombe), Kim 
and Kerry 








Robert Scobie 
by Nan 

Robert Scobie was bom in Ayrshire, Scotland, in 
1894. He immigrated to Harrowby, Manitoba, in 
1912. He served in the Canadian army overseas from 
1914-18. While there he married Mary Fulton, a girl 
from his home town. After the war they returned with 
their wee daughter Ena to Harrowby, and where they 
farmed for a short time. Bob then was employed by 
the C.PR. In 1942 they moved to Churchbridge, 
continuing with the C.P.R. as section foreman until 
his retirement in 1957 

There was a family of seven children: Ena Won- 
drasek, Russell; Nan Kaeding, Porcupine Plain; 
Mary Yanke and Hugh of Churchbridge: Dave, 
Thunder Bay; Jack in Winnipeg and Lawrence in 
Kamsack 

Mrs 
1971 








Scobie passed away in 1946 and Robert in 


Herman and Helga Sigurdson Family 
by daughter Hazel 

Herman Sigurdson of The Narrows, Man. mar 
ried the former Helga Bjarnason. They had five chil 
dren, Evelyn married James Beggs and they reside in 
Barrier, B.C. They have three boys. Margaret mar- 
ried Lawrence Demerey from Prince Albert. They 
have seven children. Hazel married Douglas Hall 
from Vancouver. They have three children, Kathleen 
(Kelly) married Robert Gordon from Vancouver and 
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they have four children. Herbert married Margaret 
Dunn and they live in Vancouver. They have five 
children 

For some years the Sigurdsons lived in Church- 
bridge where Herman was in business. The family 
attended Liscard and Churchbridge School. They 
later moved to B.C. where Herman passed away in 
1976. Helga resides in Burnaby, B.C. 


Julius and Ranvieg Skaalerud (1877 — 
1962) 
by Florence Skaalerud 

Julius Skaalerud was born at Norway Lake, 
Minn. in 1877. He came to this area in 1903 and 
homesteaded south of Langenburg. In 1904, he mar- 
ried Ranveig Johnson, daughter of Sigurdur and 
Thora Johnson of the Thingvalla district. 

Julius started breaking land with a hand plow, 
one horse and an ox. Later, they moved to the 
Churchbridge area and farmed north of town until 
retirement, when they moved into Churchbridge. 
They were members of the Thingvalla Lutheran 
church, 

Julius and his sons formed an orchestra and in the 
early years played for all dances in the area. They 
‘were often accompanied by his daughter Ruth on the 
piano. They would sometimes play from early ev. 
ning until four in the morning for a fee of $3 — $5, 
and then drive many miles home. Julius played the 
same violin for 72 years and in the pioneer days 
enlightened many hearts and kept up the morale of 
the pioneers. His music was one of his most valuable 
contributions to the community. He played until the 
age of 84 when he passed away. He played for many 
‘weddings and, in some instances, he played again for 
the same couples on their golden wedding celebra- 
tions, 

Cari usually played the banjo; Johann, the sax- 
ophone, clarinet or violin: Willie, the drums or ocea~ 
sionally, the piano. Dewey Eyestone played with 
them for many years, on the piano, as did Vernon 
Mehls and “Curly” Gunnarson on the sax, Valdi 
Johnson with his accordion and Carl's wife, Florence 
‘on the piano. They called their orchestra “The Buck- 
aroos” and they were in great demand in the ‘30's. 

‘The Skaalerud family included — Ruth, who 
married Bob Tuma, son of Charlie and Bessie Tuma. 
Bob owned ““Bob’s Service Station” for many years. 
Ruth was our “Central Lady” for many years before 
her marriage. (See Tuma history.) 

Carl married Florence Kromrey (daughter of Al- 
phonse Kromrey), in 1938. They have three daugh- 
ters: Sharon married Hugh Scobie and has a family of 
Kim, Carmon, Mona, Lisa, Darcy, Carla living in 
CChurchbridge; lone married Glen Morash, and resi- 























des in Churchbridge with their children Cameron, 
Cindy, and Reni. Ann married Ron Vouchuk and 
resides in Churchbridge with their daughters, Marla, 
and Melanie 





Carl attended the Thingvalla school. He worked 
on the farm with his dad and later he and his sister 
Ruth moved into Churchbridge and operated the lo- 
cal Telephone Office, working for the North and 
South Rural Telephone Company. They operated the 
switch board, and repaired and built the telephone 
lines. Carl worked for the Telephone Company for 
seventeen years, 


‘When the power lines were built in the Church- 
bridge area, Carl worked on the construction crews 
and later became part-time employee of Sask. Power, 
reading and installing meters at Churchbridge, Cal- 
der, McNutt and Rhein. He was district Operator in 
Churchbridge until his sudden death in February, 
1968. He enjoyed doing community work and help- 
ing others. 











In the 1920's and 30's, roads were bad, par- 
ticularly in winter, and transportation very limited, 
Carl provided winter transportation for many people 
by car, sleigh, van and later by a homemade snow- 
mobile, the first one made in this area by Slim 
Sigurdson and Henry Kent, who owned the garage in 
town. Carl drove Dr. McKenzie to farm homes where 
there was sickness, or to deliver a new baby, He 
received an engraved gold watch from Dr. McKenzie 
as a token of appreciation of his services. 





Johan, was in the Army Band overseas in World 
War IL, and wrote many of the orchestrations for the 
band, He and his wife Oli lived in New Westminister, 
B.C., where Johan passed away in 1967. 

William, married Phyllis Nordin of Church- 
bridge, daughter of Oscar Nordin. They are living in 
Calgary. Their children Bernard, Linda (Long) and 
Monty all live in Alberta 





Berte Helga passed away at the age of two. 

Ranveig Skaalerud passed away in 1958, and her 
husband Julius Skaalerud passed away in 1962. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: It must be said that as long as Carl 
and Ruth Skaalerud were in the Telephone Office, 
someone must have slept under the switchboard at all 
times, for no call ever went unanswered, day or 
night. In times of trouble, they were on hand to call 
for any assistance needed and went to great lengths to 
oblige; they became a very important link in the 
community. In a disaster a “General Ring” was put 
out, to all subscribers in the area to rouse the neigh- 
bors for help. This was much appreciated by the 
‘community 

















Josiah Snyder 
by Elsie Sveinbjornson 

Josiah Snyder came to Churchbridge in 1915 
from Fordwich, Ontario, where he was born and 
raised. He took up a homestead southeast of Church- 
bridge. He built a makeshift house of railroad ties to 
live in while he built a house and barn which is still 
standing 

Josiah Snyder married Mary Prince in 1917 
Mary was bor in Austria in 1894, where she re- 
ceived her education. In 1911, the Princes came to 
Canada and lived in Langenburg and Yorkton before 
Mary met Josiah and they settled on the homestead. 
They had four children there. When Josiah’s health 
became bad, they sold the farm and moved to the 
Gladson place (which was owned by a Mr. Nordman 





Mrs. Lilian Keene, Mrs. Edith Hal, Mrs. Sophia McConnell 
(farowel), Mrs. Mary Snyder — about 1967 


from the U.S.), so their children would be closer to a 
school. They farmed there until Josiah’s death in 
1928. He had built a house and barn on this place, and 
after his death Mrs. Snyder had the house moved to 
Churchbridge. The first home had a ceiling of 
moulded or embossed metal, which was later 
painted. 

Mrs. Snyder lived at Churchbridge until 
death in 1973. She was active in the United Church 
teaching Sunday School. The Sunday School when 
first started was a Community affair and was held in 
the town hall, until the present United Church was 
built. The fow! supper and plays put on by the United 
Church for 25¢ were events looked forward to in the 
fall. The ladies had their sewing circle in the winter 
months, when they exchanged new ideas. 

Mrs. Snyder made her living at doing sewing for 
people, and by taking in boarders. Although she was 
handicapped with a lame leg since a young girl, she 
always did her part. Her house was spotless and has 
been a home for many a young gir! and teacher who 














boarded with het. She always wore a smile despite 
her misfortunes. 

She was a charter member of the Churchbridge 
Homemakers Club, and received her life Member- 
ship and Pin in 1951. She was very active helping 
with community undertakings for nearly forty years, 
until her health began to decline. She will always be 
remembered by her friends for her fine stitching of 
quilts 

Her three sons served in the armed forces during 
W. W. I. Francis came back to live in Churchbridge, 
farming northeast of town, He married Molly Addi- 
son, a teacher, who still teaches at Churchbridge 
High. They have two children, Denis and Carol, who 
both played in the school band. Francis served over- 
seas in WW2 and has been on the local Wheat Pool 
Committee for many years. Molly was also in the 
Armed Services before marriage. She has been lead 
erof the local Girl Guides for many years, and served 
on the school band committee throughout the years. 

Sons Joe and Leslie both married and live in 
Toronto. Her only daughter, Elsie, married Joe 
Sveinbjomson and live on their farm northeast of 
Churchbridge. They have three boys, now married, 
with families of their own. (Elsie passed away in 
1979.) 

















Gudmundur and Gudrun Sveinbjornson 
(by Daughter-in-law Mabel) 

Gudmundur and Gudrun Sveinbjomson, living 
in Iceland, were corresponding with Gudrun’s sister 
Kristin (Mrs. Magnus Hinriksson) who had come to 
Canada about 1887. The Hinrikssons lent the Svein- 
bjornsons the money for the fare to come to Canada 
In 1900, they arrived at Churchbridge, with their 
three young children, Gudmundur Jr, 14: Kristin, 12: 
and Thorstein, 2 

‘The Hinriksson family took them in to live with 
them for a while until they were able to rent a vacant 
house close by. After a year, they took a homestead 
‘on NW 4 16-23-32. and built themselves a log cabin. 

‘They started mixed farming and had to train a 
team of oxen to till the land. They managed to buy a 
few cows and sheep, using the wool of the sheep to 
make socks and mitts. Throughout the long winter 
evenings they would sit with a coal oil lamp, carding 
wool, spinning it into yarn and knitting it. In 1905, 
another son, Oscar was born 

They were among the first members of the Con- 
cordia Lutheran Church, often walking to Church or 
going by horses when they were able to buy them. 
Usually no services were held during the winter 
months. 

In 1908, daughter Kristin married Asmundur 
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Loptson, and in 1911, son Gudmundur was married 
to Thura Hinriksson 

In 1914, they built a two-storey frame house and 
‘moved from their log cabin into their first new home 
(which is now occupied by the third generation), 
Thorstein bought SE 4 16-22-32 in 1919 and SW V4 
16 in 1932, while living at home with his folks. Oscar 
married Fjola (Violet) Mintram in 1931 

Gudmundur and Gudrun were now growing old, 
They tumed their homestead quarter over to son 
Thorstein. In 1938, Thorstein married Mabel Yanke 
daughter of Gottlieb Yanke of Churchbridge. Thors- 
tein and Mabel continued to take care of the folks as 
long as they lived. Gudmundur passed away sud- 
denly in 1941, and Gudrun in 1946, 








Thorstein Sveinbjornson 
by Mabel 

1n 1938, when our married life began, we went to 
Clear Lake, Winnipeg and Brandon Fair on our hon- 
eymoon, with our Model A car which Thorstein had 
purchased in 1930. A whole week was then a long 
holiday to be away from the farm, just before haying 
time 





Thorstein and Mabe! Sveinbjomson —1978, Family —Mindy, 
Norman, Bertha Darlene 








On August 8, that year, Thorstein had just cut 
three rounds on a wheat field when a storm came up 
and we were hailed out 100%. Somehow we weren't 
discouraged. We trusted and hoped for the best, and 
Good did take care of us. 

‘Thorstein and his dad bought their frst tractor, a 
Titan, in 1920, and it was still in use in 1938. 

We both enjoyed community life, church, ladies 
aid; a rather quiet but happy life. Our family life 
centred around raising and educating our children. 
‘They took part in Sunday School and the 4-H clubs. 
We had four lovely children. In 1939, when Bertha 
was born, Dr. MeKenzie arrived in a snow plane. 

Bertha went to Yorkton, where she received her 
R.N. in 1960. The same year she married Theodore 
Putland and they farmed at Churchbridge for some 
time, They had three boys, Darren, Brent and 
Shawn, In 1973, Ted passed away. In 1976, Bertha 
married Steve Remenda, a widower with four chil- 
dren. They now farm south of Churchbridge. 

Mindy, after completing High School, farmed 
with us for a while and is now Bank manager at 
Benito, Manitoba. He married Shirley Auben and 
they have two children. 

Darlene also took up nursing and is working at 
Regina Hospital. She married Warren Farrow and 
they have two children 

Norman, took over our farm in 1970, when he 
married Rose Johnson. They have three girls. 

We moved into our home in Churchbridge in 
1970. We celebrated our 40th Wedding Anniversary 
in 1978. Thorstein passed away in June 1980, 








‘The Sveinbjornson Building Contractor 
Ltd. 
(by Mrs, Harvey Sveinbjornson) 

In 1921 Oscar Sveinbjomson built his first house 
for his brother Mundy at that time he was living on 
the old homestead with his parents Gudmundur and 
Gudrun. In 1931 he married Violet Mintram. They 
moved to a farm he bought two miles east of Church- 
bridge, still doing carpentry work overhauling cars 
and tractors, also farming. However, his interests 
were in carpentry work. In 1933 they moved to the 
town of Churchbridge with his house and shop. He 
continued building homes, wagon boxes, vans, cof- 
fins, spinning wheels, furniture, and woodwork re- 
pairs. In 1948, he was joined by his son David into 
the business, in 1955 his son Harvey also went into 
business with him. In 1962 a partnership was formed 
into a Limited Company at which time the youngest 
son Murray joined the company. The company now 
is in residential and commercial business, including 
inthis business is the millwork shop and head office 
in the town of Churchbridge. Construction has been 











done in the town of Churchbridge and surrounding 
area, which went as far north as LaRonge and as far 
south as Estevan. At the present time the grandsons 
are joining the business and will be part of the com- 
pany in the future. At this time Oscar is still working 
in the shop with his son Murray, building cabinets 
and other woodwork for the company 

David married Angela Sakulka, and they have 
three children, Audrey (Mrs. Ted Petracek), Joan 
(Mrs. Doug Dressler) and Dale. 

Harvey married Lillian Werner and they have five 
children, Sydney, Connie, Tim, Ray, and Marty. 

Murray married Heather Kaeding and they have 
three children, Ramona, Danny, and Jason. 

A daughter Joyce was born in 1950 and passed 
away fifteen months later. 





Gudmundur Jr. and Thura Syeinbjornson 
(by Neta and son Eyfie) 

Gudmundur Jr. and Thura (Hinriksson) Svein- 
bjornson farmed about a half mile away from his 
parents Gudmundur and Gudrun. They had seven 
children, They farmed for fifty-five years until son 
Thorstein Jr. (Steini), the youngest, took over. He 
still farms there. Gudmundur passed away in 1967, 
and Thura now resides at the Anderson Lodge in 
Yorkton 








SS. Loptson, Mr, and Mrs. Joe Einarsson, Mc and Mrs. G. 
Sveinbjomson, Mrs. Loptson. 


Eyjolfur “Eyfie” the oldest son, married Mar- 
garet Lowenberger in 1935. She came from the Hof- 
fentahl district. They had four children. 

George, the oldest, joined the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in 1957, rode in the R.C.M.P. Musi- 
cal Ride and is now an Auditor with the Police Force. 
He and his family are now living in Ottawa where 
George is stationed. George is married to Gloria 
Putland, a registered nurse, from Churchbridge 
George and Gloria have two sons and twin daughters 








Elmyra married Rudy Phillips of Churchbridge 
‘and for the last five years, she has worked as a 
secretary for Kelsey Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences in Saskatoon. They had two sons and one 
daughter. 

Viola married Gus Nahachewsky, a teacher from 
Norquay, and now lives in Lynn Lake, Manitoba 
‘where Gus teaches Industrial Arts. Vi is working in a 
grocery store. They have two sons. Both Elmyra and 
Viola excel as pianists. 

Paul has worked on the oil rigs for fifteen years. 
He started at St. Lazarre, moved to Edmonton and 
then up north. He was sent to Arabia for two years, 
then worked in Gaspe Bay, Quebec. He is now tool 
pusher for the biggest rig in Canada, in Alberta. 

Margaret passed away in February of 1958 and 
Eyfie remarried in November of that same year to 
‘Aganetha Goerzen of Gretna, Manitoba. They have 
five daughters. 

Loretta, the oldest daughter, is a dental assistant; 
Anita Lee works in Banff and Jasper, Alberta,; Avis, 
‘Adrienne and Valerie are attending school in Church- 
bridge. 

Eyfie and Neta still reside on the home place 
Eyvie moved to in 1937. They worked hard and made 
good living on half a section of land. They belong to 
Concordia Lutheran Church and are both active in 
various functions in the Church. 

Gudmundur (Jim) married Fern Nixon of 
Kinbrae District. They have two children — Lucille 
(Hertlein) and Wilfred, both with families. Jim and 
Fern moved to town, when son Wilfred married 
Deborah Kaeding and took over the farm. They have 
three children — Colleen, Lynn and Scott. Jim has 
worked for years with Sveinbjomson Construction 
Co., also farming. 

Johann (Joe) married Elsie Snyder. She died in 
1979. They farmed northeast of Churchbridge. They 
had three sons — Lyle married Vivien Wolfram who 
lives in Rocanville. He works at the Potash mine. 
Gerald and family live in Regina and Gordon and 
family farm with Joe. Besides farming Joe also 
worked with Sveinbjornson Construction Company. 

Ingibjorn joined the RCAF as a Bombardier in 
1941. He made forty-five flights over enemy territo- 
ry. In 1945 he retumed and graduated as a Civil 
Engineer in Toronto. He worked in Yorkton for 
twelve years, then Regina and now works forthe city 
of Simcoe, Ont. He married Dawn Elder and they 
have two children, Robert and Lorrie 

Christine, the youngest child and only daughter, 
married Johnny Schultz. They farmed for awhile but 
moved to Saskatoon where Johnny was a carpenter. 
Later, they moved to Winfield, B.C, They have three 
children — Sheralyn is taking Nurses’ Training, Ter 
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ry, their only son, is a cardio-theropist in Alberta, 
and Nancy is a sercretary for the R.C.M.P in B.C. 


Thorstein Sveinbjornson Fami 
(by Helen) 

Thorstein Jr. (Steini), youngest son of Thura and 
‘Gudmundur Sveinbjornson married a school teacher, 
Helen Bacsu of Tantallon, who taught in Church: 
bridge school for three years. 

Steini farmed with his dad and also worked with 
Sveinbjomson Construction. 

In 1962 he took over the family farm which 
consisted of 4 quarters of land 

Helen and Steini were blessed with six children: 
Ronald married Lillian Angus from Langenburg 
They have five children, Robin, Betty, Tracy, Rhon- 
da and Ricky. 

Patsy graduated from high school and is a trained 
Laboratory Technician. She married Fred Rhodes. 
They spent a year in New Zealand and a year in 
‘Australia. Today she is working in Edmonton for 
several doctors as Lab. Technician and Fred is heavy 
duty mechanic servicing huge machinery. 

Robert worked on Oil Rigs in Alberta. Toured 
Europe for five months, then worked on Oil Rigs in 
the Arctic for two years. He spent ten months off 
shore drilling in Malasia. He married Lynn Polvi 
from Rocanville and they moved to Malta while Bob 
worked at off shore drilling in the Persian Gulf area. 
In 1979 he went back to Malasia to off-shore drilling, 
where they now live 

Susan is a teller at Toronto Dominion Bank in 
Langenburg. She married Harvey Miller, who works 
at the Potash mine. 

Gary is farming with his dad and brother. 

Jane the youngest, just graduated from Yorkton 
Regional High School as Clerk Stenographer. 











Charles and Bessie Tuma 
(by grand-daughter B. Daum) 

Charles and Bessie Tuma were married in 1905 
and arrived in Churchbridge from Langenburg 
1918. They had four children — Jenny, Bob, Jerry 
and Charli. 

Mr. Tuma purchased from Romboughs the Cen- 
tral Hotel which was on the present site of Gordie’s 
Groceteria. He then built a butcher shop, north of the 
hotel, as he was a butcher by trade 

In 1930 Jenny married Roy (Slim) Sigurdson who 
owned a garage in partnership with Herman Sigurd- 
son. (The present site of the Laundromat). Jenny and 
Slim moved to Jedburgh where they remained until 
1937. They had no children. 

The Hotel burned down in 1932. Charlie then 
opened a store on the same site. 














Bob married Ruth Skaalerud in 1936 and the 
following year his mother, Bessie, passed away. That 
year Jenny and Slim returned and purchased the store 
from Charlie. Slim died in July, 1956 and Charlie 
died in August, 1956, 

Charlie, Jr. was a pilot in WW2 and was shot 
‘down over the English Channel in 1942 and became a 
Sergeant with the Royal Canadian Engineers, serv- 
ing overseas and returning in 1945. He drove a bulk 
gas truck for a year and then in 1947, built Bob’s 
Service station in Churchbridge which he operated 
until retirement in 1967, 

Bob was an avid sportsman playing baseball, soft 
ball, hockey, tennis and curling. 

Ed. Note: It is said that he played pool when he 
‘was So young that he had to stand on a soft drink box 
to give him the needed height to play. He still enjoys 
his game of pool. It has also been said that when 
Bob's dad bought his first car, Bob had to do the 
driving at an early age and he had to stand to reach the 
pedals. That is probably why Bob became known as 
a skillful driver, Bob was on the school board a 
number of years and was a member of the town 
council for atime. 

Ruth was a telephone operator (1928-1939) for 
her brother Car for several years, President of United 
‘Church Ladies Aid for 10 yrs, Sunday School teach- 
ers over 21 years. She was a director in the Agricul- 
tural Society before and after marriage for a good 
many years and leader of the Brownies for eighteen 
years. An ardent curler, she served on executive for 
Some years, curling for 37 years. Bob and Ruth live 
in retirement in Churchbridge. 

‘They have two daughters, Bunny and Joan. Bun- 
ny married Ron Daum: they have three sons — Rob, 
Gene and Scott. They reside in Churchbridge. Joan 
married Roy Cava: they live in Winnipeg with their 
daughters — Connie and Susan. 














JR. Welk 
(by J. R, and daughter Norma Hagen) 

In 1921, after looking around Sask. and Man. for 
a suitable hardware store, I decided Churchbridge it 
would be. 

‘There were five businesses in town: J. Amason 
Confectionery, later purchased by Farquharson; B. 
Westman’s general store purchased by Gerber; 
Lewarton store purchased by Smith and Hemphill; 
Garbe’s which I bought and a Harness and Shoe 
store 

‘There was a town Hall and a Toronto Bank, The 
manager was a Wm, Lawrie, later a Mr. Tucker. The 
‘municipal clerk at that time was Mr, Eastmead, later 
Mr. Keene. 

The town was thriving but lacked a doctor and a 













































































Me and Mis. J.B. Welk 


black smith so Doc MacKenzie and Mr. Wilkie were 
found, The school had eight grades but was later 
increased to grade eleven in 1924-25 

‘The Hardware store I took over was in bad repair, 
so I decided to build a new one. at a cost of approx- 
imately $6500. Before completion a fire destroyed 
the whole corner (Hemphill’s store and Hardware 
store), One wall of my new store had to be rebuilt 

‘We moved into the new store late in 1923. The 
store consisted of hardware, pots and pans. dishes, 
hhamesses, some shoes and work clothes for men. 
Gas and oil were added. Groceries and dry goods 
came later: It truly became a general store when flour 
and feed were added. 

Herman Sigurdson had a grocery store in part of 
the new store, They lived in a house just east of the 
store. That house was destroyed by fire. Gottlieb 
Pedde next tried his hand at the grocery business 
there but gave it up for carpenter work. The model T 
ford was my means of transportation when | arrived 
in Churchbridge with my wife Rose and three chil- 
dren. Four more children were born in later years. 
Our children are William, Norma, Opal, John, Fran- 
cis, Allan and Darlene. 

Depression came and things changed. The Bank 
closed so all banking had to be done in Bredenbury. 
People moved on. There was no more skating rink, 
until about 1935. The Hotel burned down, The Bank 
building was later moved to that site, 





























Many people touched our lives in Churchbridge 
and we have fond memories of them all. The years in 
Churchbridge (some of them lean) were good and 
happy ones 





BBamey and Ingibjorg Westman and son David. 


Barney D. Westman (1855-1928) 
by Linda (Westman) Rathgeber 

Barney Westman was born in 1855 at Snokahl 
Dalasylu, Iceland. He was a self-educated man, as in 
those days very few had a chance to go to school. He 
‘worked at home for his parents. At the age of 27, he 
decided to see more of the world, and so immigrated 
to Canada in 1882. His first stopping place was 
Winnipeg. where he picked up odd jobs in order to 
work his way west. Upon inquiring, he was informed 
that Shellmouth, Manitoba at that time was a large 
trading centre and also that the Manitoba and North- 
west Railroad was planning to go through that vil- 
k 











Barney decided in 1886 to go to Shellmouth 
Here he went into partnership with Helgi Johnson 
Helgi Johnson was the colonization agent. After they 
setup their store in Shellmouth for a year, the railroad 
\was put through Langenburg, so Barney and Helgi 
decided to go further west and moved their business 
to Langenburg. In 1887. Helgi died and Barney 
Westman took over the business. Barney went on a 
trip to the United States and upon returning kept on 
with his store. Upon learning that an Icelandic settle- 
ment was in the Thingvalla district, which was close 
to Churchbridge, Barney moved to Churchbridge in 
1888. 

Barney's first store in Churchbridge consisted of 
dry goods and groceries and was situated on the south 
side of the track. He later moved to the north side of 
the railroad and stayed in business until 1918 when he 
sold it to the Gerber Bros. (now the location of the 
new hall). 
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In 1889, he married Mrs. Helgi Johnson. They 
had one child, David, who enlisted in the World War 
I. and died of the Spanish Flu in 1918 in England, 
Barney helped his father David and half-brother, 
Daniel Westman, to come to Canada in 1900. 

Besides the store business, he owned half section 
10-22-32. He raised large numbers of cattle and 
sheep. After he had sold his store in the year 1918, he 
moved onto the farm, where he retired. This being an 
Icelandic settlement, Barney was well-known by e 
eryone. His store was a stopping place for a cup of 
coffee. 

Before the tum of the century, he had a Post 
Office in part of his store. He built the first wei 
scales by the stock yards, which he operated for 
many years for the convenience of the farmers who 
were selling livestock. 

He also helped to organize and set up the Co-op 
Creamery building in Churchbridge. He gave money 
and helped organize the Thingvalla School. He was 
secretary-treasurer of that school for many years. 
Thingvalla School was built of logs in 1888 

Barney was known also in connection with busi 
ness matters and letter writing for people. He was 
also Justice of Peace of this area. Two of his hobbies 
were collecting stamps and reading. Barney died in 
March 1928 at the age of 72, while livng on the farm. 

Bamey was a great asset to the beginning of the 
Village of Churchbridge. 

















Dan Westman 
by Dan 

was bom in Iceland in 1896 and came to Canada 
with my father in 1900. 

1 attended grade school in Churchbridge. 

In 1917 I married Gudrun Reykjalin. We lived the 
first two years on the Bamey Westman farm. Our 
first child Dave was born in 1918, the year of the 

flu”. We were all sick with the flu, so our good 
neighbor Mrs. Olaf Helgason came and took the 
baby, as my wife was too sick to look after him, and 
she had him for two weeks. 

Land values where high in 1919 when I bought 
land five miles northeast of Churchbridge which was 
mostly bush and slough, so the first year I only was 
able to clear and break about 20 acres, I worked out a 
Jot and hauled a fot of wood to town in the winter, as 
well as trapping fur animals to make a little money. 1 
did very well in trapping, and at times I had so many 
furs that my wife had to help with the stretching of 
skins, as many as two to three hundred muskrats a 
season. They were worth from 25¢ - 35¢ a piece. 

I did a lot of road work, Later on I was made 
foreman and did that for many years. So my wife, 
Runa, had a lot of chores and work to do besides the 











Dan and Runa Westman — 60th Wedding Anniversary. Dave, 
Kell, Freda (Becker), Albert, Olive (Yeske), June (Mitschke). 


housework. Each year, I cleared more land as the 
boys got older, we bought more land. We had a good 
herd of cattle and milked from ten to over twenty 
cows. In this way we managed with our growing 
family, without help from the R.M. or the govern- 
ment, 

‘Our children had three miles to go to Thingvalla 
School. In winter they drove in an open sleigh. In the 
early 1930's, I built a van, and the first day the 
children took it to school, the other kids were im- 
pressed and the kids built such a big fire in the little 
vvan stove at recess time that the van burnt up. 

In 1926, I bought my first Model T Ford and then 
T-could haul our cream to the Railway Station for 
shipping to the creamery without being eaten by 
‘mosquitoes on the way. 

There might be thirty to fourty cream cans on 
CPR. wagons ready for shipping those years. 

In 1951, we moved into town but still farmed one 
quarter for a few years. I worked as Utility Man for 
the town until I was 70 years old. | was caretaker of 
the cemetery which was greatly improved over the 
years, until it became one of the best kept in the 
district 

Talways took an active part in the community. 1 
was given 2 plaque for having served eighteen years 
on the board of directors of the local Credit Union, 
and a public service award from the R.M. of Church- 
bridge for having served as councillor for three years 
and reeve for five years. 1 also received a five-year 
leadership certificate from the 4-H boys and girls 
club, and a life membership in the Churchbridge 
Agricultural Society, along with several other long: 
time directors. I served on the Rural Telephone Co. 
for twenty years, on the Union Hospital Board in 
Langenburg, on the local Community Hall Board. 
and to this day remain an active worker and supporter 











of the C.C.F (now NDP) party. My hobbies are 
playing snooker and bridge and helping the small 
children at the skating rink tie up their skate laces. 
‘The little folk all call me “Grandpa Dan". My wife 
also took an active part in the community. 

Mr. Westman also served thirteen years as a local 
Wheat Pool committee man and is an active member 
of the Senior Citizen’s Evergreen Club. 





‘The Westman Children: 

Dave married Betty Massey. He farmed for a 
while and now delivers fuel and heating oil for the 
local Co-op Association. Dave served overseas dur 
ing he second World War and is an active member of 
the Langenburg Branch of the Legion: he also has 
served several years on the local Credit Union Board. 
They live in Churchbridge. Their two daughters. 
Linda (Rathgeber) and Brenda (Schutz) live on their 
farms north of Churchbridge. Son Ken lives at York- 
ton. 

Kelly married Lenore Trowell and ives at Yellow 
Knife, N.W.T. Albert married Victoria Corroll and 
they are living in Wadena, Sask. Freda married Ron 
Becker, they live in Leader. Olive married Hubert 
Yeske and is living in Langenburg. June married 
Wilfred Wotherspoon, who was later killed in a heli- 
copter accident. She later married Robert Mitschke 
and now lives in Langenburg. The Westmans cele- 
brated their Golden Wedding Anniversary in 1967, 
and the hall was packed with well-wishers and 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Westman celebrated their Six- 
tieth Wedding Anniversary in 1977 and in 1980 are 
still living in their own home in Churchbridge. 








Michael John Wowk and Famil 

Michael John Wowk. his wife, Rose and their 
two sons arrived in Churchbridge on September 3rd. 
1951 from Minton Sask. where he had been em- 
ployed as Sec. Treas. of the R.M. of Surprise Valley 
#9. 

Mike, as he was always called, was the oldest son 
of the family of five boys of Mary and John Wowk. 
He came to Canada from the Ukraine with his mother 
in 1914 when he was 7 months old. They settled in a 
rural community some I miles south of Sheho where 
Mike received his elementary education at Krasne 
school and later graduated with Grade 12 from the 
High School at Sheho. Sask. and then took his teach- 
ers’ training at the Saskatoon Normal School. 

He commenced teaching in 1934 and taught in 
four rural schools during his seventeen year teaching 
career with salaries ranging from the low of $500.00 
per annum to a high of $1,800.00: teaching in schools 
with enrolments from 60 to 84 pupils crowded into 
































classrooms to accommodate 35, and grades One to 
Eleven. Salaries were almost impossible to collect, 
however, there was one consolation, that being, you 
had the use of a teacherage with fuel supplied for the 
janitorial work the teacher provided. 

In 1939, Mike married Rose Krywulak, one of 
his earlier students who was 18 years of age at the 
time. They were blessed with a family of two sons 
and one daughter 

Teaching salaries lagged very much behind those 
of other professions, so Mike decided to enter into 
another profession which became his career for 30 
years. He could not visualize how he could provide 
iis two sons with better education than he had, and 
particularly a university education with the salary he 
‘was receiving as a school teacher. In October 1948 he 
enrolled in a Municipal Administration Course that 
was available through an accounting firm at Regina 
by correspondence and which suited him well since 
he could continue teaching while completing the 
course. He completed the prescribed course and 
passed the exams in the spring of 1949, however, 
since there was no vacancy available for Sec. Treas 
he continued to teach at File Hills School under 
agreement that he could terminate whenever he ac- 
cepted a position as secretary of a municipality. This 
opportunity came in April of 1950 when he was 
‘employed as Sec. Treas. of R.M. of Surprise Valley 
#9 at Minton, Sask. This part of Sask. is barren and 
hilly and wasn’t one that Mike and his family were 
accustomed to; the work load was very minimal and 
at times boring to a person who was used to a full 
daily work load. 

In August of 1951 a position for Sec. Treas. for 
R.M. of Churchbridge #211 became vacant, and 
after attending the council meeting held at Mac Nutt, 
Mike was hired ata salary of $225.00 per month and 
which was some $900.00 more per annum he re 
ceived as his last salary as a teacher. He was also 
hired as Sec. Treas. of the Village of Churchbridge 
with both the R.M. and the Village offices main- 
tained in the same building, 

Mike readily got involved in the Community 
affairs. He served as a member of the Churchbridge 
‘School Board for 4 years, as secretary of the Com- 
munity Hall Board for some 10 years, as member of 
the Supervisory Committee of the Churchbridge 
Credit Union for a number of years; a member of the 
Credit Committee of the same Credit Union for some 
28 years and still holding that position; as president 
and also as Executive member of the Churchbridge 
Chamber of Commerce; as secretary of the Church- 
bridge Rural Telephone Co. ; as member of the execu- 
tive of St. Mary’s R.C. Church, and other positions 
too numerous to mention, In 1963-64 he enrolled and 
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completed his Senior Municipal Administration 
Course for his Superior Class “A” certificate. 

His wife, Rose and their two sons, Terry and 
Wayne came to Churchbridge, however, their daugh- 
ter Eunice was born in July 1955. All attended el 
mentary school at Churchbridge, however, sinc 
there was no high school education provided at 
‘Churchbridge at the time, Terry had to take his high 
school at Yorkton Collegiate. Wayne and Eunice 
completed their Grade XII education at Church- 
bridge. Terry graduated as a Mining Engineer from 
U. of S., Saskatoon, while Wayne graduated with B 
Ed, degree from U. of S. Regina campus. Eunice 
graduated with a Bachelor of Nursing degree. Terry 
is now employed as Mine superintendent of Sask 
Potash Corp. mine at Rocanville, Sask.; Wayne is the 
principal of the Churchbridge High School and Eu- 
nice now married, living on the farm at Luseland, 

is employed as a Public Health nurse at Ker- 
robert, Sask. Every member of this family is making 
worthwhile contribution to the community they live 
in 

Mike, now retired as Secretary of the RM. of 
Churchbridge #211 on Aug. 3ist, 1979 is continuing 
his active role in the community by incorporating 
Churchbridge Agencies Realty Ltd. to sell real estate 
and will continue to live in Churchbridge and will no 
doubt make further contributions to this town he 
played an important role in developing during the last 
28 years, 

















When the Manitoba and North West Railway 
built their railroad west they knew the importance of 
having unlimited supply of soft water for the steam 
locomotives. They also knew that the station one 
mile west of Churchbridge, was one of the points 
between Minnedosa, Man. and Wynyard where such 
‘a supply of water was available and for that reason a 
large pumping station was located at that site 

‘This pumping station had a huge overhead water 
tank installed that held twenty-four thousand gallons 
of water, which was required to fill the tenders of 
several locomotives in succession. These tenders 
were filled by gravity flow. They had a twelve-foot 
diameter windmill that pumped this large amount of 
‘water, but owing to the large amount of traffic on the 
line, a more reliable pumping system was necessary. 
A large steam boiler and a steam engine were in- 
stalled, There were many occasions when both the 
steam engine and the windmill were required to keep 
up the supply needed, 

By the year 1906, about eighteen years after the 
pumping station had been put into operation, the 











traffic increased and the demand of the pumping 
station increased also. The C.P.R.. which took over 
this rail fine, then put Sam Wright in at Church- 
bridge, as section foreman, as well as giving him the 
responsibility of the pumping station. Sam held this 
position until he was indirectly involved in an acc 
dent and a train wreck prior to October, 1917, The 
accident was caused by a Winnipeg to Edmonton 
flyer running through an open switch at Church 
bridge. Six cars of a work crew train that was st 
tioned on the siding, were completely demolished 
and badly wrecking the seventh and eighth cars. 

By this time the pumping station was becoming 
obsolete. and the traffic on the railway was increas: 
ing to over twenty-four trains per day during the fall 
grain rush, and was causing too much delay as the 
trains stopped for water. A new pumping station was 
then built five or six miles south of Bredenbury; and 
the water was pumped into the water station at Bre~ 
denbury, 

By the year 1921 the pumping station at Church- 
bridge had been removed (to the L. Wussow farm- 
where it became a dwelling), and Sam Wright's 
service was no longer required as foreman, Sam 
worked for the C.PR. as first man for many years 
after this, He died in 1934. His wife and family 
continued to live in Churchbridge for a number of 
years before leaving the community. 

Ed. Note: Sam Wright was caretaker of the 
Churchbridge School from 1921-1924. Members of 
their family included Gladys, Beatrice, Bert, Bertha. 
Grand-daughter Marjorie (White) lived with Mrs. 
Wright during her school years, into the 1940's, when 
they left Churchbridge. 


























Lew and Edith Wussow 
by daughter Margaret Hack 

Lew Wussow’s parents farmed in Germany, then 
in Wisconsin where Lew Wussow was born in 1883, 
Edith’s parents also farmed in Wisconsin. Edith left 
her home in 1903 to teach, fell in love with Lew and 
after year of marriage moved to a rented farm. They 
bought a farm in Langenburg and moved there in 
1913. They then moved to Churchbridge and spent 
five years as farm manager for L. M. Cassidy and 
from him bought the farm one mile north of Church- 
bridge in 1921 

‘Coming from Wisconsin to Saskatchewan, the 
Wussows brought a complete inventory of machin- 
ery of that day, a number of cows and some horses. 
By the time the change was made from the Cassady 
farm to the farm north of town, much of the machin- 
ery was worn out and acouple of horses had died. Mr. 
Cassady helped to get things started. Before moving 
there, Lew purchased from the C.P.R. the abandoned 











‘water tank which was west ofthe village. Mr. Bentley 
helped build the house out of that material and as 
payment received one year’s free rent, 1919-1920. 
Lew, Edith and children Mardell, Margaret and in- 
fant Woodrow, moved in that fall after harvest. Later, 
Lew bought the half section known as Billy Heas- 
man’s pre-emption. This is where Woodrow and 
Phyllis now have their buildings, 

For transportation, they started with a high- 
topped buggy. One time the family was all dressed to 
g0 10 the Gibbs home for a Sunday dinner, when Lew 
brought the team and double buggy to the door. He 
stepped into the house for a minute, The dog came 
around the corner and spooked the horses and away 
they went! No more double buggy! This buggy had 
been the means of transportation to visit such “far 
off” places as Thew’s north of Bredenbury and John- 
son’s east of Langenburg. It wasn’t until about 1934 
that they bought their first car 

When the Ladies Community Club was formed 
in 1921, Mrs. Wussow was a charter member and for 
its president. She received a Life Mem- 
ip and pin from the Homemakers Club, as it 
later was called. The United Church Ladies Aid was 
also an interest of Mrs. Wussow and she served as 
president for a while. They sold the farm and built a 
small house in Churchbridge where they retired in 
1948. They have both passed away. 

‘The two biggest entertainment items of the early 
years probably were the Christmas Concert and the 
Dominion Chatauqua. The Wussows and many oth- 
ers were always active in organizing the latter, and 
helping the travelling companies. The community 
had to guarantee a definite amount of money, and ifit 
was not raised by selling tickets, the signers had to 
pay whatever was missing. It seems to me that it was 
only one year that these people had to “divyy up" 
The Community Sunday School put on the big con- 
cert on Christmas Eve until about 1927, when the 
school took over. The Clines were the moving spirit 
behind this event. The Sunday School, which was 
held in the old hall, also had smaller concerts on 
Easter Sunday and on Children’s Day in June. One 
year the wild roses burst forth just before the latter 
event and many hundreds of roses were used to 
decorate the hall. It was most beautifully done. 
























Sliding Parties 

How many recall sliding on the Wussow Hill? It 
was a large mound of earth and rocks possibly left 
there by the glaciers, and it was just right for small 
sleighs, toboggans and in later years, skis. The par 
ticipants were youngsters and teen-agers or older 
ones still young in spirit. Fred Garbe, Ken Fraser or 
other willing drivers would load their big sleigh 





boxes full of people, drag toboggans behind and 
drive to our place. Poor dad always bore the brunt of 
keeping the brush cut from the sliding lanes. 

When Chuck was in his early teens, Claude 
Heinrich, Jim Debnam and the gang found four un- 
used telephone poles and dragged them to our place. 
setthem in a square on top of the hill, then with trees, 
etc, built a ski slide from the top of the poles to the 
ground. From that point. the skier went forward a few 
yards and then sailed off the hill from a spot where 
the bank once had been cut square so it made about a 
three foot drop. For amateur ski jumpers, it was quite 
a feat! 





When everyone was worn out, we'd all gather in 
our sixteen by eighteen kitchen ‘and eat the lunch 
mother prepared before she went to bed. The guests 
usually contributed cake, coffee, or even sugar, $0 
the burden was only Mom’s homemade bread. Often 
this would be followed by a riotous game of Hearts 
Played with two decks of cards. We had a squeaky 
organ and sometimes had a sing song before every- 


cone left. Alas the hill is no more. It was sold to the 
town and the earth hauled away to be used for more 
practical purposes. 

The only member of the Wussow family living in 
Churchbridge is Chuck and his wife Phyllis, still on 
the farm. One girl, Janice Johnston) lives in Calgary. 
Connie (Sekundiak) and family, and Candice (Swan 
son) atthe present Loan Manager atthe local Credit 
Union, live in Churchbridge 
wuck” and Phyllis have been very active in 
community affairs. Chuck was a director ofthe Agri- 
cultural Society, leader of the 4-H Horse project, and 
con the local School board for some years. He served 
on the Churchbridge RM. Council as Councillor 
and as Reeve, on the Langenburg Union Hospital 
Board, as chairman for a time, on the local Arena 
board. also as chairman and on the local U.G.G. 
committee. Phyllis assisted in many ways. She was 
the sectetary of the Homemakers Club in the last 
years that it served the community 

Margaret and husband George Hack are retired in 
Langenburg 




















(Quilt — 1977, Valla Marvin, Rose Prince, Wanda Kutt, Philip 
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Beresina And Dressler School District 


Beresina Church 
by Mrs. Alma Wagner 

‘The Beresina District is situated some ten miles, 
northeast of Churchbridge. mainly within the border 
of township 23, 31 WI 

In the year 1888 the first four families, namely 
Michael and Karl Esslinger. Gottlieb Mundt and 
Christian Heinzelman arrived from Beresina. a Ger 
man village in Russia, in the Bessarabia Province 
Here they settled and named the new district after 
their homeland. 

In 1890. many Lutherans from Europe were set- 
tling in parts of Manitoba, Langenburg. Beresina and 
Landestreu districts. called the Assiniboia area 

The Minnesota District Missionary Board autho- 








Beresina Church — about 1940, Beresina School — 1938. 
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rized Rev. H. Bauer of St. Thomas. North Dakota to 
undertake an exploratory trip. He arrived in Canada 
in October, 1890 and reported that he found many 
Lutheran familes. He urged that a full-time worker 
be sent to develop this new mission field 

In the spring of 1891. Candidate H. Buegle. who 
had just graduated from St. Louis Seminary, accept- 
ed the call which specified that he was to minister to 
the Manitoba and surrounding territories. He re- 
marks in his memoirs. “I regarded my mission field 
asextending from Winnipeg to some point near Van: 
couver and from the American border to the North 
Pol 























Pastor Bauer accompanied him and Mrs. Buegle 
to Winnipeg. A decision was made that since he had 
to travel a great deal that his headquarters should be 
here because Winnipeg had the best rail facilities. 
During the six weeks he had been in Canada, 12 to 15 
congregations and preaching places were organized, 
including Beresina, 

A second resident pastor Theo Hahn, was in- 
stalled in Landestrew in 1892. He also served Be- 
resina. Langenburg and Sheho Lake. Yorkton. 

Jacob, the eldest son of Daniel Dressler. was the 
only pupil that year and stayed at Pastor Hahns and 
did the pastor's chores. The pastor presented him 
with a new suit to wear on the day of his con- 
firmation. This kind deed was always remembered. 
Rev. Hahn stayed only one winter, complaining that 
this country was only suitable for wolves and bears 
and he left Canada, 

About this time the Synod sent students to in- 
struct children in religion and the three R’s and to 
conduct services when the pastor was absent. The 
first teacher, Mr. Mavius held classes in his home. 
near Schrader Lake (Kendall Lake). The teachers 
also had the authority to baptize and conduct burials 
All instruction was in the German language. The 
teacher was paid $10.00 per month. In Beresina, a 
log house was built to serve as a school and used as a 
church. 

In 1895, Candidate Carl Geith, was installed to 

















serve Hoffenthal. Beresina and Landestreu, His re- 
sidnece. west of the Hoffenthal Church consisted of a 
room on the main floor ofa frame building which was 
Unplastered. an attic above. a lean-to kitchen without 
a floor. and the necessary homemade furniture. In the 
same year. Beresina organized as a congregation 
The charter members were Christian. Daniel and 
George Dressler. Frank. Adolph and Ferdinand 
Becker. Christian and Fred Eslinger. Gottlieb 
Mundt. Kasper Rathgeber, Adam Wagner. Fred 
William and Jacob Busch, Rudolph Worth, Rudolt 
Andres and Jacob Daum. Pastor Geith stayed for 
seven years. leaving in 1902. His mission was mark 
ced with great success. He travelled 6000 miles visit- 
ing and encouraging members by horse drawn wagon 
or sleigh 

Pastor Domman took over until 1905. In 1903. 
this parish became self-sustaining and a new church 
‘was built. The first marriage there appears to be that 
of Jacob Dressler and Johanna Becker. and the first 
baptism was that of Henry Wagner in 1903. The first 
organ purchased in 1904 was still in use in 1961. with 
Fred Schrader as organist for many years. Pastor Otto 
served Beresina from Landestreu until 1908. 

In 1909. Pastor Carl Predoehl moved into the 
Landestreu Parsonage. Landestreu was considered 
the mother church, as from this point other con 
‘gregations were being organized and served. Pastor 
Predoehl was atall, hefty man and his voice equalled 
his stature. No one dared to fall asleep as he would be 
rudely awakened when the pastor emphasized his 
sermon by pounding the pulpit with his fist. The 
church service was often two hours long but there 
‘were no complaints. 

A new parsonage was built in 1913. The Beresina 
Confirmation Class stayed at the parsonage for in- 
struction. The boys were given chores to do before 
and after school such as split wood, look after the 
team of horses. clean the bam. etc. The girls per 
formed their duties in the household. 

In 1911-13, Martin Photonauer, a student from St 
1ught public school at Beresina with one hour 
ion each day, and on Sundays he conducted 
church service at Langenburg. In 1915-17, George 
Rose, also a seminary student taught school and 
served as a lay reader. 

Lutheran familes were settling in the Rothbury 
area and a congregation was formed as a branch of 
Beresina. Peace Lutheran Church of Stryj was dedi 
cated in 1916. 

Serving this enlarged parish gradually got too 
heavy for the ailing pastor. In 1919, he installed Rev 
G. Nack at Grace Beresina Church, forming the 
parish with Stryj. A parsonage was built in 1920 near 
the Beresina Church. 



































Pastor R. Bierlein of Michigan came in 1921. He 
was single, well able t0 cope with the household 
duties. A pastor was not always paid on a regular 
bis. The parish supplied the parsonage family with 
split wood for heating. hay and oats for the team of 
horses for winter travelling. meat, cream, milk, etc. 
to supplement their low salary. The pastor's duties 
included the building of a good fire to heat the church 
before the people arrived for the service. Pastor 
Bierlein married Elizabeth Baumung of McNutt 
while at this parish 

Pastor W. Roth was installed in 1926. He was 
strict as to how voter's meetings should be conducted 
but old habits were hard to change. The tempo of 
hymn singing was upgraded and a choir organized 
with Paul Schrader as organist 

The pastor went back to Michigan and brought 
his sister. Elsie back to take care of the household 
duties. A new steeple and tower were put on the 
church and a bell was purchased. which was rung 
every Saturday at 6 p.m. reminding people of wor 
ship the next day, On a clear day it could be heard for 
many miles. Pastor Roth returned to the U.S.A. in 
1930. 

In 1931 Rev. M. Kitch came from Minnesota. It 
was difficult to adjust from city life to the harsh 
prairies. He was an accomplished pianist. A farmer 
Toaned him a team of horses for winter travel. He 
leamed the hard way that not all buckles of the 
harnesses were to be undone. It was a hard and 
lonesome life for a young man to endure so after two 
years he returned to the U.S.A. 

Pastor and Mrs. Phil Janz came in December 
1934, from Southy. Young people's groups were 
organized as Walther Leaguers in both con 
gregations. The local activities included Bible stud- 
ies twice a month. choirs. dramas. and social 
evenings, A church library was started, and annual 
picnics were held with other congregations par- 
ticipating. A cairn waserected on the church grounds 
in honor of the early settlers’ 50th anniversary — 
1888-1938. 

In 1939. the pastor left and joined the R.C.A.F.in 
1942 and served as Chaplan overseas 

Pastor Albert Plunz and family arrived in the 
summer of 1939. Mrs. Plunz. a registered nurse, was 
always ready to help many families in the communi- 
ty. English Sunday School was introduced and meet- 
ings with Sunday School teachers were held. Pastor 
Plunz set up a generator and brought electricity to the 
parsonage. In 1941 the pastor resigned from the min- 
istry due to health problems. 

Pastor E. Mayan from Alberta was installed. and 
the church again entered into many extra activities. 
The pastor, being very musical, was a capable direc 


























torand had the choir sing at most services. branching 
off into Bach selections. In 194 Pastor Mayan and 
his wite moved. 

Pastor John Werschiler. a native of the Hoffenthat 
congregation. and his bride Wanda Becker went on 
their honeymoon in 1933 to Brazil to serve as mis- 
sionaries. They returned with four deeply tanned 
youngsters who could only understand and speak 
Portuguese. In 1944 he came to Rothbury-Beresina 
as pastor. The pastor held regular church services in 
Churchbridge. In 1948 Paster Werschler left 

In 1946 the Trinity Lutheran Church was 
organized at Churchbridge. Over the years there was 
much controversy over the changing of German ser- 
vices to English but eventually it was accepted. 

Pastor A. O. Borchardt took over in 1949. He 
ministered to five congregations at the time. 

In 1950 there was so much snow and the rouds 
‘were often blocked so Pastor Borchardt would leave 
his car in Churchbridge and hire Ed. Putland to take 
him to Beresina with his snow-plane. While the 
pastor conducted his service, the driver and his com. 
panion would hunt coyotes. then come to take him 
back to town. 

The Rothbury-Beresina parish invited Trinity 
Church at Churchbridge to join them in 1951. The 
original parsonage trom Beresina was moved into 
Churchbridge. where it was enlarged and completely 
renovated, Pastor Zanow was installed to serve all 
three congregations. 

Rev. Deutschausen came in 1953. He was a state 
trained pastor from Germany and spoke the true 
German language. In 1953 twelve ladies from the 
church formed a Lutheran Ladies’ Missionary Leag- 
tue. The Pastor left in 1954, In 1955 Pastor Ed Behling 
and family arrived in Churchbridge. 

In the summer of 1958. the interior of the Trinity 
Church at Churchbridge was rebuilt with a twelve- 
foot extension added. The exterior was also resided, 
Behlings lett in 1960 

During the vacancy period, a new parsonage was 
bought in Churchbridge and was made ready for 
Pastor and Mrs. Goertz 

In 1962 members of the Grace Lutheran Church 
at Beresina joined ‘Trinity Congregation in Church- 
bridge and sold Grace Church which was moved to 
Kamsack. in 1963. 

Three pastors originally came from the Beresina 
congregation — Waldimar Dressler in 1951, The- 
odore Dressler in 1966 and brother Linden Dressler 
in 1968. also Harold Haberstock in 1969 and Clitford 
Haberstock in 1971 had roots in the Beresina Church 
PIONEER HOUSING (Church Report) 

In 1889 a German Lutheran Minister from the 
U.S.A. was travelling through the Northwest. Rev. 
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Schmieder stayed for a day or two at Beresina meet- 

ing with the setlers and in his report on the visit he 

made the following observations on their life style 

We reached the settlement only after seve 

al hours of travel. At the edge of a bit of bush 
two rooftops became visible: the remainder of 
the houses were completely underground and 
buried in the earth, One hud to bend down and 
descend a few steps in order to reach the one and 
only room in the dwelling. At first L was in- 
clined to consider these houses well suited t0 
the purpose and practical. because I felt that 
they would be coo! in summer and comfortably 
warm in winter. But now Tam convinced. that 
they are actually damp and unhealthy and that 
they are just as difficult to heat as log houses 
since the frost penetrates. so deeply into the 
round, The only advantage that such a house 
ias is that these people can construct them with 
an outlay of a mere $3 for nails, hinges and two 
small windows. And that is indeed very impor- 
tant as these people are still deeply in debt and 
will need one or two more years before they can 
pay for their implements and provide somethi 
better. The beds. tables and chairs, and benches 
in these dugouts are put together with inade- 
quate carpenter tools by the people themselves 

















My quarters for the night in that earthen 
thut were modest but warm. God watching over 
me. 1 slept soundly and well until six in the 
morning ona wooden bench against the earthen 
wall covered with a Russian Sheepskin. A mer- 
ry fire crackled in the large stove . . . made 
ccntirely out of clay in the Russian style 











Beresina School District #835 
by Laura Schrader 

The Beresina School district was organized on 
April 4. 1903. The first meeting was called by the 
following ratepayers — George Busch. J, Busch and 
Fred Esslinger. There were thirteen ratepayers pres 
ent 

This school was located eleven and a half miles 
northeast of Churchbridge on S.B. 30-23-31 WI. It 
‘was a one-room school with living quarters for the 
teacher added in 1920. 

‘Wm. G. Gourli seems to have been the first 
teacher, in 1904. His salary for the year was $342.85. 
There were 30-35 students enrolled. in grades one to 
eight. with school open only six months each year. 

In 1905 the price paid for one cord of wood for the 
wood-heater. was $3.00. by 1931. the price had 
dropped to $2.10. 

















The first ratepayers belonging to Beresina School 
district were — A, Wagner. C. Esslinger. F. Es 
slinger.J. Busch, G. Busch. R. Andres. S. Ursulack. 
K. Rathgeber, Ferd. Becker. F. Becker. G. Mund. C. 
Daum, J. Seeback. G, Dressler. C, Dressler. and K 
Schneider. 

The school was a community centre where many 
activities were held such as dances. socials. meet- 
ings. plays. anniversaries. weddings. concerts. and 
picnics, The annual school concert being the high- 
light of the year. It appears that the first silent movies 
were also shown there by the Sask. Wheat Pool 

Beresina also had a post office that was kept by 
Ferdinand Becker, one half a mile west of the school 
The mail was hauled from Churchbridge by Joe 
Einarsson and came every Friday just when school 
was out. and the children picked it up on the way 
home from school. (Memo from Andrew Dressler) 

A school was moved in from Willowbrook in the 
fall of 1958. This school was south of the old one and 
had a full basement and oil heat. Mrs. Blanch Keat- 
ing was the teacher at that time. She. with her hus 
band and eleven children lived in the old school 
which had been renovated for temporary accom- 
modation. 

‘The Beresina School was officially closed in De- 
cember, 1962. Some of the students went by bus to 
MacNutt and the others to Churchbridge Schools. 
Reorganization of the School Units took place in 
May, 1964, when Beresina S.D. #835 left the York- 
ton School Unit and became part of the Potashville 
School Unit 

The last chairman of this school was Herb 
‘Schrader, secretary-treasurer was Fred Stehr: The last 
teacher was Miss V. Curlew, who later taught in 
Churchbridge 

The Beresina school was moved to Bredenbury 
and used as a classroom there. 



























Dressler School District #3732 
(by Adolf Dresster) 

The first ratepayers meeting of Dressler S.D. 

3732 was held on Jan. 15. 1920. The first trustees 
were A.J. Dressler as chairman, Wm. Wendland as 
secretary-treasurer, P.A. Dressler and J.C. Dressler. 
The school site was on the north side of NEVs 
5-23-31W1. 

The Dressler School was named after Fred Dress 
ler, who itis said to have donated the land for the site 
of the school, on condition that the district be named 
Dressler. 

The first teacher for half a term in 1920 was Miss 
V. Ellingboe. She lived three miles from school and 
‘came riding to school on horseback. The salary for 
that half term was $480, In 1921 Miss D. Grant taught 
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for the salary of $120 a month. The third teacher was 
Miss E. Willway at a salary of $95 per month. Being. 
so far from school. I started school when eight years 
old and I quit a half a term sooner to help dad with the 
farm work so I had only 5! years of school. Other 
teachers for Dressler School were — 1923 — Miss E. 
Hendrickson, 1923-24-Miss M. Smith, 1924-25- 
George Major. 1925-Miss Alda Romuld 4 term 
1926-Eileen Garge, 1927-John Ash. 1927-29-A, 
Gowanlock. 1930-32-Miss R. E. Sjoquist, 1933-35 
Miss Ann Mitschke. 1935-36-R. SteinInger, 
1936-38-Miss Thelma Fuhr. 1938-1942-MIss Pe 
Ronalfson. 1942-Ludwig Hack (14 term), 1943-45- 
Miss E. Andrew. 1945-Miss Anne Alexon, 1946- 
John Hanchor. 1947-Allan Todd. 1948-Miss Ninita 
Treinen. There was no register from 1948-1954 but 
the following teachers served-F. Pitner. Tony Hudy, 
Ervin Zom, Miss. E. ‘Trachura, Mrs. Stein Sveinb- 
jornson. Mrs, Doreen Olm. (2 term in 1954), 1954- 
‘Anna Hadewich (term), 1955-Arleen Hildeman (3 
term), 1955-Gerald Lundgren (15 term), 1956-57- 
D.G. Schutz. 1958-Mrs, Evelyn Dressler (14 term), 
1958-59-Miss Marie Pollock and the last teacher 
1960-61 Otto Leischner. when the school was closed 
Some of the first scholars were-Adolf Dressler, 
Mollie Dressler. Clarence Solmonson, Myrtle Sol- 
monson, Sandy Solmonson, Frank Haberstock, Phil 
Adams, Minnie Adams, Martin Dressler, Gertrude 
Dressler, Alma Dressler, Albert Dressler, Rosie 
Adam, Inga Laxdal. Halli Laxdal, Otto Dressler, 
Vera Hicks. Willie Adam, Carl Wendland, Philip 
Kendall was secretary-treasurer for fifteen years. 
‘The last trustees were — Philip Schmidt as chairman, 
Andy Dressler as sec. treas. and Martin Dressler, 





























Gabriel Adam 
by son Philip 

Gabriel Adam was born in Russia. T 
his mother. brother and sisters. they worked for large 
landowners. They moved to Canada in 1902. They 
did farm work for several years and settled on a farm, 
in the Beresina district. In 1910 he married Lora 
Dressler, daughter of Daniel Dressler. They farmed in 
the Beresina district until they retired to Regina in the 
1950s. Dad passed away in 1957 and mother in 1977, 
To their union were born: Philip, who married Mar- 
tha Mehrer in 1935. We farmed in Landestrew Dis- 
trict until we retired in Churchbridge in 1977 
Minnie. who married Frank Mehrer and is now re- 
tired in Abbotsford. B.C. Albert, married to Marie 
Hiebert from Winnipeg. They now live in Church- 
bridge, Fred married and lives in Detroit. Annie. 
married Walter Grymoloskie. They spent [5 years as 
missionaries in the West Indies. They now live in 
Winnipeg 
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Marie. married Rev. W. Rabel and live in Regina. 
Gab, married and now lives in Deta. B.C. 
Donnie, married and living in Regina 

Rudy and his family live at Huanthan, Alta 


Philip Adam Family 

Our wedding was a triple wedding. We were 
married with my wife's brother Frank and my wife's 
sister Frieda 

ur first son Malcolm, married Adaline Wolf 
They farm on the Ben Keen farm in the Dressler 
district 

Delbert, married Karen Isley of Midale and now 
lives in Edmonton, 

Elnore. married Dan Schultz, a teacher at York 
ton. 

Elaine married George Merle and lives at Pense 
Sask. 

Connie married Erwin Rathgeber. They are farm: 
ing in the McNutt district 








William Batke 
by Ann Batke 

William Batke. better known as “Bill: was born 
at Lanska, Poland. Bill and his older sister Emma 
came to Canada in 1928. Morris Gerber met the 
passenger train at Churchbridge at 7 A.M. and told 
them how to get to Christian Dressler’s where they 
had breakfast 

Bill went to work on the farm for Jacob Mund. 
Bill didn’t know anything about farming. how to 
harness horseg, or even how to stop them after he got 
them going. He got up at 5 a.m. and worked until 10 
p.m... soit wasn’t long before he went to stay with his 
uncle. Ed Jabs, for a month where he attended Be- 
resina school, to learn to speak and write English 
Rudolf Dressler was the teacher. 

Things didn’t just work out as planned. In 1928 
and 29, Bill worked for August Schmidt south of 
CChurchbridge and his sister worked for his neighbor, 
Emil Kaeding. That fall Emma married Adam 
Haberstock of Shellmouth, Man. and then Bill had a 
place to stay for the winter months, 

Bill worked for $5 a month hauling and cutting 
trees for firewood. He hired out until 1934 when he 
bought the Becker farm without buildings one half 
mile north of Beresina School adnd Church. There he 
started to cut logs and peeled them and put up a two- 
room house. He also built a log barn by himself using 
anaxe to cut down the trees. Eave-troughs were made 
with a tree chopped down the middle, grooved and 
then hung up to catch the rain water. 

In 1935 he married Ann Zamzow, daughter of 
Adolf and Dorothea (Dressler), and continued to 
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farm there until 1943, when they moved to the 
Haberstock farm and two years later to the Ludwig 
Gurski place. where they farmed until retirement in 
1968. Bill hauled water for his catile and house for 
the first nine years of farming, winter and summer. 

In 1948 Bill sent a pass and got his mother and 
four sisters to Canada and to the Churchbridge dis- 
trict. His mother marrried Adam Schutz, a widower 
in Churchbridge, (now deceased) his sisters Wanda, 
Ema and Eugene — married and moved out of the 
district. Elsie married Norman Yanke who owns a 
trucking business in Churchbridge. They have three 
children — Brenda, Lorna and Gary. Another sister 
Olga (Fischer) resides in Saskatoon 

Bill and Ann retired in Churchbridge in 1968, 
where they are active members of the Evergreen 
Club, 

They have four children — Adeline, (Mrs. Jim 
Davidson) now living at Kamploops, B.C.; Wal- 
ddimar married Beverly Rushka and lives at Courtney, 
B.C.: Diann married Frank Andres and resides on 
the farm near MacNutt, with their girls Debbra and 
Corine; Audrey (Mrs. Brian Binns) now lives at 
Creelman, Sask 





Preamble to the Dressler Family Histories 
by Andrew Dressler 

Four Dressler brothers and a sister moved to 
Canada from Austria, starting from the late 1880's. 
‘They were Daniel, Philip, Christian, George and 
Elinor, who was married to Wilhelm Busch. 

Daniel. Philip and Christian Dressler lived in the 
Beresina area all their lives. All the Dressler brothers 
‘were very active in all community affairs and sports 
such as baseball, softball, horseshow, etc. They 
served on various boards such as school trustee, 
school secretary or treasurer, church offices, on the 
R.M. council and as reeve, on the town council and 
cone as mayor and telephone directors, 














Daniel Dressler Farmstead, 











Daniel Dressler Clay house — bul 1894. Lumber oot, walls 
‘made of clay mixed with straw about 16 inches thick then 
whitewashed. About 50 x 30 with three large rooms. It was 
Used unt 1961 





The Withelm Busch and George Dressler fam- 
ilies farmed in the area for a time then moved away. 

Daniel Dressler had a family of 4 boys and 6 
girls. Philip had a family of 2 boys and 4 girls 
Christian had a family of 8 boys and 3 girls. Get 
had a family of 4 boys and 8 girls, 

Since the above was written, Andrew Dressler 
has passed away, and his wife Dorothea lives in 
Saskatoon 
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ssler 
by Mrs. Alma Wagner 
Daniel Dressler was born in Austria in 1955 and 
in 1890 immigrated to Canada with his wife Anna 
and four small children. Aboard ship also were 
‘Anna’s parents and brothers Fred and William (Bus- 
ch). When the ship docked, they went to claim their 
big wooden chest which contained their clothes, 
linen, bedding. and prized possessions. It was miss- 
g and thought either it was stolen or lost. When 
they arrived in Winnipeg Mrs. Dressler bought white 
bags which she later stitched by hand, into clothing 
and bedding 
They settled on their homestead on the Se Ya 
18-23-31 W1 in the Beresina district. while the Busch 
brothers homesteaded close by. They suffered much 
hardship, often soups were cooked from green weeds 
in order to have enough to eat. A killing frost wiped 
out their crop, but their deep faith in God was not 
shaken. Then men walked hundreds of miles to 
North Dakota to find work to earn enough to buy 
food supplies, clothing, etc. Other families left their 
homesteads and moved to Winnipeg or the U.S.A 
In 1897 a large sod house was built (by Daniel 
Dressler) which is sill a landmark and tourist attrac- 
tion today. The house measured some 30x60 with the 
walls about twenty inches thick. A framework of 














Danial Dressler Family — 1912. Front — Alvina (Quant), Hida (Gitzk), Grandmother Anna with Molie (Kendall), Adelle 
(Haberstock), Grandiather Daniel with Adolf (chidren of J Dressler), George, Fred, Rose (children of P. Adams). 

























poles was erected on both sides of the walls, and 
partitions to be built. This was lined with boards or 
planks to a height of two feet, after which the clay 
mixed with straw and water, was tamped into the 
intervening space. When the clay became firm, the 
curbing was moved up and another layer of clay was 
tamped in. Small willows or twigs were embedded in 
the outer face of the wall to serve asa binder for a thin 
coating of plaster (also of clay.) which was later 
whitewashed with lime. It is said that it took two 
summers to construct this building. The house was 
continuously occupied for about 65 years, having 
been vacated only about 1960. Shingles were used for 
roofing on this house so it was warm in winter and 
dry in summer. 

‘The kitchen of this house played an important 
part in the lives ofthe ten children. All education was 
carried on in the German language. They were seated 
around the long table and taught to read, write and do 
sums, The boys learned to play the violin and har- 
monicas while the girls would sing. Family devotion 
and religious instruction was held regularly. This had 

‘great influence on the children, and as the children 
married, they continued this practice in their homes. 
As a result three grandsons became pastors — The 
‘odore Dressler, Linton Dressler and Kenneth Dress: 
ler. A great-granddaughter Sharon Kendal became a 
Lutheran Parochial teacher and another granddaugh- 
ter, Anne Adams, married a missionary and served 

Grandmother Dressler and her sister Katherine 
(Mrs. Philip Kendal, Sr.) would carry butter in a 
basket or bowls on their heads and follow a path that 
lead south to the Nordmans who had a small store 
situated on N.E. % 17 to exchange for tea, coffee 
salt, ete. This store also sold beautiful dolls with real 
hair for 25¢ a piece, which pleased a little girl’s 
heart. Grandmother and her sister were very close 
and almost looked alike. One day she went to the 
store and tuming around she exclaimed — “Oh, 
Katherine, you're here, too”, before she realized 
that she was speaking to her own image in the mirror! 

Jacob and Andrew worked out, for different 
farmers, while Fred stayed home to help his father. In 
the evening, in spare time Fred made a violin. He 
used the long hair from the horse's tail for the fiddle 
bow. He loved to work with watches and clocks 
which in later years became his side-line as long as he 
lived. When the boys became of age, each filed for 
their claim to a homestead. A double wedding took 
place in the Dressler home — Fred and his sister 
Dorothea were married to Katherine Phillips and her 
brother, August Phillips of Hoffenthal. Two and a 
half years later, two litte caskets were standing in the 
same house. The little daughter of Fred and Kate died 
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of diptheria and scarlet fever. and the son of Jacob and 
Johanna died of whooping cough. A few weeks later 
another casket stood in the same room. Anna, the 
litle win daughter of Dorothea and August Phillips, 
had contacted the dreadful disease from her litle 
cousin Alma, 

Around 1920, grandmother Dressler lost her eye- 
sight. She was blind for twenty years, but managed to 
Took after her household and cooked the meals for the 
large Sunday gatherings at the family home. Later 
the youngest son John, married and stayed with his 
parents until his mother passed away at age of 80. 
After this grandfather Dressler stayed with his eldest 
daughter Nettie, at McNutt, who was widowed. He 
died at the age of 91 

Their family consisted of Jacob, Fred, Nettie 
(Schneider), Andrew, Dorothea (Phillips), Eleanor 
(Adams), Mary (Burkhart), Elizabeth (Phillips) at 82 
years of age is the only survivor, John and Ida (Mrs. 
John C. Dressler), 








P. Andrew Dressler Family 
by daughter Alma Wagner 

P. Andrew (P.A.) Dressler was born in 1888 in 
Austria. He married Ida Phillips in 1911 and they 
lived most oftheir lives in the Beresina District. They 
retired to Churchbridge where PA. died in 1971 
During his lifetime P.A. was very active in his com- 
munity, He was a director of the Telephone Compa- 
ny, and R.M. of Churchbridge counsellor fora tim 
a director in the Germania Fire Insurance Co... he was 
‘one of the first trustees of Dressler School and held 
various offices in the Beresina Lutheran Church. 
Mrs. Dressler still lives in her own home and at the 
age of 84, still drives her car. 

Their family were — Alma (Wagner) in Church- 
bridge, two brothers that died, Mary (Pescott) at 
Vancouver, Carol (Smith) at Gabriola Island, B.C., 
Natalie (Scavington) of Burnaby, Andrew G. (Andy) 
of Churchbridge, Ruth (Ruecker) of Calgary. 











Andy Dressler 
Andrew (Andy) Dressler married Irene Fat- 
teicher. They farm inthe Dressler District. Andy was 
secretary of the Beresina church for some years and a 
trustee of the Dressler School for several years. They 
have three girls — Debbie, Donna and Shannon. 





Christian Dressler 
by son Fred, and Verna 

Christian Dressler was born in 1859, and his wife 
Elizabeth (Kendall) was born in 1962 and they wer 
‘married in Austria. On May 1, 1891, they came to 
Canada, with their children (Dorothea (Zamzow) 














Cristian Dressler Family. Back — George, Jack, Mary, Philp, 
‘Andrew, John, Front —Father,Rucol, nother Fred, Margaret. 


Christian and Jack) and homesteaded in the Beresina 
area. On May 10, 1891, Philip was born! 

Christian, and other pioneers used to walk to 
North Dakota at harvest time to work, to make 
enough money to tide them over for the year. It took 
Christian three years to clear enough land to produce 
eighty-five bushels of wheat. He hauled itt the flour 
mill at Shellmouth and was so thankful to have 
enough flour for the family over winter, 

Christian built a clay oven and his wife would 
bake thirty-six to forty loaves of bread ata time. This 
was a weeks’ supply. A neighbor gave Mrs, Dressler 
aa clucking hen and a dozen eggs. She hatched eleven 
pullets and one rooster! Neighbors were always con- 
cerned about one another, ready to help and share 
their supplies. 

In Canada, more children were born to the Dress: 
ler family — Andrew, Mary (Zimmer) at Inglis, 
Man. John (deceased), George at Torquay, Rudolph 
a teacher now at Innisfail, Alta.. Fred of Church- 
bridge, and Margaret (who was killed by lightning. ) 

In the fall of 1922, Christian and his family 
moved to Churchbridge into the Grandpa Lewarton 
house. By this time the older children were on theit 
own, Andrew farmed on 34-23-32-WI, Fred farmed 
the homestead for four years, then brother John 
farmed it when in 1926, Ken Gerber and Fred decid- 
ed to travel to Detroit, Michigan in a 1915 Model T 
Ford car, to look for work. After two years, Fred 
returned and farmed until 1932 when the depression 
hit. Barley was selling at 9¢ and it cost I1¢ to harvest 
it. He sold his quarter section for $400. The same 
quarter sold in 1978 for $24,000. 

Fred decided to go into bu 














-ss and opened up a 





garage, had a machine agency and Imperial Bulk 
farm fuel. 





In 1935 he married Lillian Parke, a teacher. They 
were blessed with four children — Shirley (Mrs. 
Gary Lloyd) living in Toronto, Norman married 
Dariene Schutz, living in Victoria, Valerie married 
Ron Putland, living in Churchbridge with their fam 
ily of three, where Valerie teaches piano and con- 
ducts the Trinity Lutheran Jr. Choirand Ron, now has 
taken over the home farm, south of Churchbridge: 
and Donald lives in Thunder Bay, Ont 

Due to his wife's illness. Fred sold his garage 
business to Wilfred Wotherspoon in 1952. so he 
could look after their family. Lillian had surgery and 
her health improved so in 1954, Louis Brenner and 
Fred bought back the garage in partnership, known as 
the Churchbridge Motors, Due to his wife’s deterio- 
rating health again, he sold his share of the garage to 
Louis Brenner and Sons in 1959, and that year Lillian 
died. Later, Fred worked as a mechanic at Church- 
bridge Motors until his retirement in 1974 

Fred was interested in community affairs and 
served on the school board, director and president of 
the curling club, secretary and people's warden in the 
Anglican Church and served on the town council for 
ten years. He was married to Verna (Grube) Remus in 
1962. They are members of the Evergreen Club and 
enjoying their retirement. 
Since this was written, Fred passed away in March, 
1980. 








A. Jacob Dressler 
by son Adolf 

My grandfather Daniel Dressler. immigrated to 
Canada in the year 1893. My father, A. Jacob Dress- 
er was then twelve years old. He was the oldest in the 
family of ten. For a quick shelter a square hole was 
dug in the earth with a slanted roof built of logs and 
sod. A better house was built of sun-dried clay in 
formed blocks put on top of each other. These 
‘warm in winter and cool in summer. There were two 
rooms and a smaller kitchen, but no separate bed: 
rooms. These homes were quite strong and durable 
and safe from prairie fires. 

The reason that these people settled in this area of 
sloughs and marshes where there is so much waste 
land due to alkali, was that it seemed very important 
to have water for the stock, rather than good grain 
growing land. Beresina Lake, where a creek runs 
through it, looked like a good prospect. 

My father, Jacob, married Johanna Becker in 
1903, Father plowed all the land on his homestead 
with a three-horse handle-bar plow, while the horses 
were trained to know what “Gee” and “Haw” 
meant, to turn them right or left. The reins were tied 
around the back of the plowman, leaving the hands 
fee free to steer the plow 





































A building was moved into the Beresina district 
from near Churchbridge in 1889. This served as a 
school and church, until a new church was built. My 
three older sisters-Adela. Alvina, Hilda and I had a 
distance of five miles to school. We were from the 
south end that later became the Dressler School Dis- 
trict, Summer and winter we drove with a single 
horse. At times when Dad needed the horse in stim- 
mer, we walked to school. That seems a long distance 
to walk to school, today. and of course. we walked 
barefoot. When we came to a spot where there was 
alkali grass. we took a quick run across because that 
grass would prick our feet and then we had to stop 
and pick out the slivers. The first two teachers at 
Beresina were Martin Photenhauer and George Ross. 

In those days we had to learn to read and write in 
the German language as well as to understand the 
high German language. In the mid thirties, the Ger 
man language was not used in the teaching and 
preaching anymore, 

‘As more children grew up of school age in our 
district. it was decided to organize the Dressler 
School District and build a new school 

My father died in 1933 when he was only 52 years 
‘old, The youngest son Waldemar, was six years old, 
Father's wish was that one of his sons should become 
a minister. His wish came true. When Waldemar 
went to school his only interest was in books and he 
became the minister. It was even better when three of 
his grandsons became ministers — Harold 
Haberstock, Ronnie Long and Jack Dressler, Jr. Two 
great-grandsons went to college to become ministers, 
but then changed their minds. Mother died in 1958. 

‘Our family was Adela (Mrs. Fred Haberstock), 
Mollie (Mrs. Philip Kendal), Adolf, and Martin was 
living in Churchbridge now, after farming in the 
Beresina area most of our lives, Alvina, Mrs. Chas. 
‘Quandt lives in Chicago. Gertrude (Mrs. Jack Long) 
and Richard live at Snowden, Sask. , Margaret (Mrs. 
Walter Becker) lives at Edmonton, Virginia (Mrs. 
John Adelman) lives at Smeadon, Sask.. Carl and 
Jack are in London Ont,, and Waldemar at Evanston, 
Indiana 

All five brothers. except Waldemar, started farm. 
ing during the depression years and found it very 
frustrating and hard work, 

Since the above was written, Adolf passed away 
in 1977, 

‘Additional Dressler History (by son Martin): 

ur parents, Jacob and Johanna, first home was a 
large two-storey building. In the year 1916, father 
contructed a large eighty-foot lumber barn. All the 
horses and cattle were kept and fed indoors during 
the long winter months. In 1926 a new two-storey 
house was built with a full basement and cistern, 
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Hay for the winter was plentiful, and put up in 
huge hay stacks through out the farm. Many times 
our parents and the older children would have to 
back-fire around the haystacks, to advancing prairie 
fires, which were always on the rampage in the fall 
Most fires started from smoke screens that were built 
to protect cattle from the mosquitoes, which was a 
plague of those early pioneers. 

Around the mid twenties, many farmers lost all 
their horses from an outbreak of a disease called 
swamp fever. Our parents lost ten of their twelve 
horses and three additional horses which had been 
purchased during a three year period. 





Martin George Dressler 
by Martin 

was bor in 1912, inthe Beresina district. One of 
the first things I can remember is being along with 
my parents (Jacob Dresslers), to Langenburg and 
seeing huge bon-fires burning, with people shouting 
and laughing around them. Asking my dad why the 
bonfires. he told me that they were celebrating the 
ending of the World War (1), 

attended Dressler Schoo! until the age of fifteen 
having grade eight, My father assigned me to hauling 
bundles that fall. It was hard, back breaking work, 
for my age. and my hands were covered with blisters 
during the first few days. I worked with dad for the 
next three years, then for a neighbour, for six months 
receiving $10.a month, which Iturned over to my dad 
for a new horse-drawn J.D. cultivator the earliest 
machine of its kind. It cost dad $79. My dad passed 
away the following year and I stayed home to care for 
the farm with my younger brothers and sisters. 

At the age of thirty I married Leokadia Milke. 
Her family lived close tothe first quarter of land that | 
owned. Later we acquired more land including 
Grandfather Daniel Dressler’s homestead of 1891 

‘We sold our farm in 1975 and moved into Church- 
bridge, where I became an employee of North Amer- 
ican Lumber Co. 

Four sons, who preferred education to farming, 
were the highlight of our martied life. Lloyden is 
now teaching in Regina, Wally graduated as an In- 
dustrial Accountant and is employed by Sask. Wheat 
Pool at Regina, Kenneth and Myron are at present 
attending University at Calgary and Saskatoon 

served on the Dressler School board. and on the 
‘Trinity Lutheran Church board for several years. 

















by daughter Wilhelmina Schrader 
Frederick Esslinger came to Canada in 1888 at 
the age of seventeen, with his parents, the Karl Es- 








slingers. The reason they came to Canada was that 
they were overcrowded and there was no land for the 
boys to farm, When they came to Langenburg they 
were taken as far from town as possible and put on 
poor land. They were called horse thieves by the 
German official in charge. because horse thieves 
‘were very common in Russia and barns were locked 
and guarded there. There were five families that 
came out with the Esslingers and Mund’s but one of 
the Mund families did not take a homestead. 

‘The farm was eighteen miles north of Langen- 
burg and thirteen miles northeast of Churchbridge. 
‘They were the first people to live there so they named 
their community Beresina, As there were no build- 
ings whatsoever, the Esslingers made a dugout to live 
in, The family of eight lived in one room. Karl, 
Fred's father, worked on the railroad from Langen- 
burg to Yorkton when time permitted from farming. 

How they survived is hard to believe. On one 
occasion, Karl made a trip to Langenburg by ox team 
to get flour. There was no flour to be had so he had to 
go home the next day with a few small potatoes and 
salt, For meat they caught sparrows and the odd 
rabbit, 

Fred had to help support the family by working at 
different places earning $5.00 to $10.00 a month 
doing farm work sixteen or more hours a day. He 
went to work on foot, going as far as North Dakota. 
‘One time he asked a man, who was driving in the 
same direction, for a ride, but the man asked too 
much for the ride. Money was very scarce. At one 
time Fred and his sister Caroline happened to be 
working at the same place. Their diet consisted of salt 
pork, potatoes and bread. They managed to get some 
help to eat the salt pork because their master had a 
couple of large dogs 

As the younger children grew up they also went to 
find work. They all had to learn the English language 
oon their own as there was no school there until 1903. 

Prairie fires were common. There were some 
small bushes around which provided dry wood for 
the cook stoves and heaters after the fires passed. 

As the years passed, Fred bought his own farm 
from a family that left for the U.S.A. (Sec, 32-23-31 
Wh). There were some buildings. These houses had 
sod roofs and during a heavy rain the roofs leaked 
until the only dry spot left was under the table. 

Around 1897 Fred married Magdetina Mund and 
built a four room log-house with logs from the As- 
siniboia Valley twenty miles east. These logs were 
taken to the sawmill at Millwood. A few farmers 
would go by horse and sleigh in the winter when the 
river was frozen so they could cross the river as there 
was no bridge yet. They would bring either lumber or 
logs from the sawmill. They also got flour from 
































Millwood before Saltcoats had a flour mill. A week's 
supply of food had to be taken along on these trips. 

‘Threshing was done by portable steamer and 
separator. The steamers were moved from place to 
place by four horses. One day the prairie fire caught 
up to where they were moving. The horses were 
uunhitched and the men pulled their jackets over their 
heads until the fire passed. One fellow did not have a 
jacket so his ears were badly burned 

Bedbugs were a real plague: nothing would kill 
them until insect powder was made available. 

Involvement in the community is indicated by the 
first minutes which record that a council meeting on 
the municipal level was held at the Fred Esslinger’s 
home on April Sth, 1904. 

In 1906 Fred looked for better land and moved 
north to the Zorra district farther away from the 
railroad and town, Fred’s farm was bought by Henry 
Schrader. At Zorra Fred built a small three-room 
house from logs and lumber from Millwood. Mother 
had to get a week's supply of food ready for the trip. 
‘The same procedure was followed when father built a 
sevenroom house in 1912-1915 for his family of ten 
children. He farmed there until his retirement, 

The railroad came ten miles south of his farm. 
and the telephone was built from the south in 1916. 
Roads had to be built and Fred became the foreman of 
‘crew, working ten to twelve hours a day with horses 
and manpower. He also went out custom threshing 
with his steamer and thresher. so he was away from 
home from fall until December or longer. When 
schools were built the children walked three and a 
half miles until the older ones were able to handle a 
horse. They took a short cut across a grain field until 
the farmer stopped them and they then had to walk 
the full distance. Fred Esslinger lived to the age of 
97. 

The children of Fred and Magdelina Eslinger 
were: Karolina (married Val Kauk) farmed north of 
MacNutt: Christian (Mrs. J. Klein) farmed at Mac- 
Nutt, then retired to Yorkton; Michel farmed at 
Roblin. 

Wilhelmina (Mrs. Paul Schrader) first married 
Adam Nerbas and lived in the Landstreu district 
After Adam died she married Paul Schrader and came 
back to live in the house that she was born in. Fred 
Exslinger’s first home which Paul took over from his 
father. Henry. Paul Schraders are now retired in York- 
ton 

Karl farmed at MacNutt then moved to Win- 
nipeg: Ann Elizabeth (Mrs. H. Reichel) lived at 
Whitewood: G. Frederick farmed at Roblin: Jacob is 
now a Lutheran minister in the U.S.A.: Margreta 
(Mrs, Rudolf Metz) farmed at Rothbury and Land- 
estreu and retired at Saskatoon, 
































Paul and Minnie Schrader had one daughter, Al- 
ice. who married Arthur Johnson in 1963. They farm 
where Arthur's parents lived, two and a half miles 
southeast of Churchbridge. Art and Alice have three 
girls - Kathleen, Annette and Karen. 





1888 Mund and Esstinger Families Ar- 
rive and Establish Beresina District 
by Jack Mund 

‘On May 6th, 1888. four families with bare nece 
sities arrived by rail at Langenburg, N.W.T. This was 
the end of the immigrant trains at that time. These 
families emmigrated from Beresina, a small village 
in Russia. The destination of these families was their 
homesteads approximately nine miles northeast of 
Churchbridge. the district that later became known as 
Beresina, named after their home village. Two of 
these families remained in the area. They were Got- 
tlieb Mund who homesteaded on SW 32-23-31 West 
and Carl Esslinger on SW 28-22-31 W1 in the R.M. 
of Churchbridge 

1. one of the grandsons of both these settlers, 
recall many stories that were told. My parents were of 
the age of [2 and I! when they arrived here. The first 
few years in this new country these people suffered 
many extreme hardships because of rough climate 
drought, isolation, a language problem, long dis- 
tance from railway for travel with oxen, shortage of 
money and necessities. Wood had to be hauled from 
the Assiniboine Valley as there was nothing but small 
brush locally 

Spiritual needs were not forgotten. When Grace 
Beresina Lutheran Church was formed, the Mund 
and Esslinger families were among the charter mem- 
bers 

Grandfather Gottlieb Mund and grandmother had 
a family of five sons and seven daughters. Two of 
their sons remained in the area Jacob homesteaded in 
the Beresina district and later moved to B.C. and 
Christian. the oldest son, homesteaded east of 
Churchbridge. close to Langenbutg. 

Christian (my father) married Christina Esslinger 
in 1900. built a home and raised their family on their 
homestead NW 16-22-31 WI. This marriage was 
blessed with eight children, They also had their be- 
reavements — loss of their first-born son as an infant, 
youngest daughter Christina in 1924 at age 13, and 
son Gottlieb in 1942, leaving a widow with two small 
children, Lyle and Valerie. 

‘The oldest in the family was Mary, who married 
John Hertlein and remained in the community quite a 
while. The five sons - Karl, Fred, Chris, Gottlieb and 
myself — all became farmers and resided within the 
boundaries of the R.M. of Churchbridge. During the 




















Mr and Mrs. Christian Mund (son), 


1920's my school years were spent attending the 
Thingvalla School and helping with farm chores. 1 
realized that we had a large farm—much land, many 
cattle and horses. At the peak of this family farm, we 
owned and farmed nineteen quarter sections. Except 
for a few quarter sections at the fringe area. all this 
and plus more is now mostly owned and farmed by 
grandsons 








My grandparents. the Gottlieb Munds. who ar- 
rived in 1888 have descendents to the sixth genera- 

















3rd Generation Munds — 1927. Karl, Fred, Jack, Christian, 
Gotten 


tion in this country. They both lived to an old age of 
77 and 91 years of age. My parents, the Christian 
Munds, farmed until their retirement in 1938. They 
also lived to an old age of 84 and 93 years and are laid 
to rest at Langenburg. My wife and I, now too, are 
retired and living in Langenburg. 

To those early settlers who weathered rough con: 
ditions and had to struggle for survival against odds 
and laid the foundation for us and future generations 
to enjoy ourhigh standard of living and freedom, we 
must say nothing less than “Many thanks and re- 
spect. 

Ed, Note: Jack Mund is the present reeve of the 
Churchbridge R.M. This is the tenth year as reve 
and he has served a further nine years as councillor 
previously. He has been a sub-unit school trustee and 
Hohenloe School Board trustee for some years and a 
director of the S.A.R.M. He also served on the 
Lutheran Church Council in vatious capacities in 
Langenbure. 








Rudolph Kendall 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Kendall were married in 
1929 in the Beresina district. They farmed nine miles 
cast of Churchbridge from 1929 to 1962. They moved 
into Churchbridge and built a new home. They had 
cone daughter Hildegarde. who now lives at Ab- 
botsford, B.C. 


In 1979 the Kendalls celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary with an Open House at the 
Churchbridge Conmunity Centre with their da 
and grandchildren, and many other relatives and 
friends attending. The Kendals are active members of 
the Trinity Lutheran Church and LWML. 








Fred Mehrer Family — 1990. 


Frederick and Johanna Mehrer 
(by the family) 

Frederick and Johanna Mehrer came to Canada 
from Romania in 1910. They went to Regina and in 
1914 they homesteaded in the Maple Creek area for 
twelve years. Then they moved to Halbrite for seven 
years, before moving twelve miles north of Church- 
bridge in 1934. These had all been lean years and 
they came to look for better land. They also were in 
search for an Evangelical Church and they found just 
that here in Churchbridge. Our dad, along with two 
other interested fathers. went the year before moving 
to explore the area, and we moved the following 
spring. The church became a vital part of this deci- 
sion. All ofthe eleven Mehrer children are still active 
within that church whose belief is “Honoring God” 
by trusting in God and keeping our nation a Christian 
nation. 

In 1934 as we settled in the Beresina district, dad 
being a good carpenter. built his third frame house 
Dad bought the land on bushel terms. because it was 
mostly all bush. but in a few years he had all the bush 
down, With the help of the family it became a very 
productive farm. 

Most ofthe family had a grade eight education in 
country schools where we lived. We walked to school 
and choir practice. Washing of clothes was done the 
manual way with tub and washboard. Bread was 
always baked at home. Meat, vegetables and fruit 
were canned at home. 

For the first fifteen years we all lived around 
‘Churchbridge. Now Minnie makes her home in Med- 
icine Hat, Alta.: Annie married Art Schultz and they 
live in Abbotsford. B.C.: Frank (now deceased) mar- 
ried Minnie Adams. who lives in Abbotsford: Martha 
married Philip Adams and they live in Churchbridge 














They have five children, two farming in the are 
Malcolm and Connie (Rathgeber); Frieda marti: 
Jake Hoffman and they live at Medicine Hit: Fred is, 
married to Emma Friedenberg and they live at 
Nipawin; Herman is married to Olga Philips and they 
live in Nelson, B.C. : Leotha married John Yanke and 
lives in Churchbridge. They have four chosen chil- 
dren — Terrance, Rhonda, Delayne and Johnna. Jake 
married Rose Betke and they live on the home place 
in Beresina. They have two children, Byron and 
Corrine. Mildred married Emil Sleger: they farm in 
the MacNutt area. They have two children, Randy 
and Dawn. Lydia married Clarence Knipple and 
lives in Nelson, B.C. 








Jacob and Mary Mundt 
(by Minnie Mack) 

Jacob was the son of Gottlieb Mundt. The Mundt 
homestead was located in the Beresina district in the 
present R.M. of Churchbridge. Both Jacob and his 
younger brother Ludwig (Louis) became my broth- 
ers-in-law. Jacob married my sister Mart while Louis 
took for his wife my sister Caroline. The Ricker 
family pioneered in the Zorra district north of Mac- 
Nutt, My parents were absent from home when Phi- 
lip Bauming brought Jacob Mundt to our farm for the 
introduction and “freierei” (courtship) of Mary. In 
the pioneer days getting a couple to the altar was 
identical to a business deal. Love didn’t enter the 
pictures. Tough luck to the young lady who consid- 
ered herself in love with someone else! This custom 
of matchmaking originated from the Old country of 
Central Europe. 

Cattle, goods and land ownership of the prospec 
tive groom paved the way for the nuptial tie. If the 
parents of their eligible daughter were convinced that 
the prospective suitor had sufficient worldy goods to 
support a wife, and that they could match it satisfac~ 
torily with the bride’s possessions the deal was final- 
ized and the pressure on the daughter began. 

‘The Mundts were considered in good financial 
standing and the pressure on Mary to marry Jack was 
on! Yielding to her parent's demands, Anton and 
Elizebeth Ricker proceeded to make wedding prepa- 
rations for daughter Mary. 

In those days it was customary for a friend of the 
family to drive by team from farm to farm with a long 
stick to personally invite the guests to the wedding. 
Inaccepting the invitation, each family tied a colored 
ribbon to the stick until the entire stick was covered 
with colored ribbons which provided a lovely dis- 




















fas after the guests were invited to the wedding 
that Mary began to have second thoughts about get- 
ting married, She felt she wasn’t ready to settle 
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down, so decided to cancel the wedding. After all, 
she hardly knew Jacob he was bashful and didn’t 
know how to dance. Mary was bombarded by her 
share of teasing regarding her forth-coming wedding 
which is typical in our family. My parents felt 
however, it would be a catastrophe to back down now, 
and deprive the invited guests ofa fling at the wed: 
ding 

Tacob and Mary were married in 1918 and prior to 
moving to Beresina Mary confided that she wouldn’t 
stay with Jacob in spite of the marriage. This of 
course was very shocking: marriage in those days 
‘was finalized forever! Jacob was legally her husband 
but still very much a stranger. Jacob promised my 
Dad that he would devote his entire life to taking 
ood care of Mary and this he did. Jacob and Mary 
resided on Gottlieb Mundt’s homestead in Beresina. 
ater they moved to Shellmouth, Man. and then to 
B.C. They took two chosen children, Phyllis (Mrs. 
Don Erickson) lives in California and Jackie lives in 
Spain. 














Ludwig Mund 
(by Minnie Mack) 

Ludwig (Louis) Mund and my sister Caroline 
Ricker were married in Grace Lutheran Church in 
1921. I can distinctly remember this wedding. It was 
customary to tie the knot in the forenoon and also the 
custom for the bride and groom to try and outrace the 
other guests in their buggy on the way home from the 
church, The bride came into the house with specks of 
mud splashed on her face. She laughingly informed 
us that the bride and groom had won the race! 

Louis did his courting with a top buggy to which 
was hitched a fine eam of horses. Louis was batching 
in the Zorra district. Louis asked the father for the 
daughter's hand. 

Three children were born to them. namely Rose, 
George and Ellen, Louis died, but all the rest are 
residents of B.C. 








Henry Schrader Family 
(by daughter Mamie) 

My father Henry Schrader was born in 1855 in 
Hannover, Germany. He married and had four chil 
dren — Henry, Herman, George (who died) and 
‘Anna, His wife died and after he remarried, the 
whole family, including grandfather Frederick 
Schrader who was 71, came to Wanda, Minn. in 
1890. They farmed there sixteen years. Here Fred. 
William, Christian, Otto, Emma, Emil, Paul and 
Gerhard were born. 

My two oldest step-brothers, Henry and Herman, 
‘came to Canada before the rest followed in 1906, and 











they each took up a homestead, Henry in the Rothb- 
ury district and Herman in the Stornoway Henry 
married Mary Rathgeber: he left the farm and had @ 
store as well as the Post Office in Calder. They had a 
family of six and later moved to Dauphin. Herman 
married Milly Becker and later also moved to Calder, 
then to Elkhorn, Man. They had seven children. My 
half-sister Anna married Richard Becker and lived in 
the Stornoway area. They had four sons 

When my parents moved to Canada in 1906 they 
bought the Fred Esslinger farm in the Beresina dis 
trict, Father brought all his stock and machinery 
along from the U.S.A. He did not like oxen so he 
never had any. Two more were born into the family at 
Bere: tha and Mamie. Father had played in 
a Brass Band in Germany and mother was a choir 
leader there. Many members oftheir family inherited 
these musical traits which have been shared with 
their church and the community. 

In 1909 grandfather Frederick passed away. In 
1912 typhoid fever hit our home and four grown 
members of the family died in one year; Emma, 
Willie, Fred and Anna, 

Things improved after that year, Father built a 
new bam. He had a steam threshing outfit and the 
hard work, fun and laughter that went with it. The 
men all brought bedding and generally slept in the 
hay loft. That was a riot! Then after threshing was 
done, there was the thresherman’s ball, Harvest was 
an exciting time filled with fun. Everyone looked 
forward to it but everyone was also glad when it was 
done. 

My mother passed away in 1933 and father in 
1935. Chris (now deceased) married Rose Zorn and 
had the telephone and post office and store in Calder 
together with brother Henry. Rose lives in Calgary. 
Oto farmed many years then moved to Bredenbury 
(see Otto Schrader history). Emil farmed awhile 
then went to Yorkton, then Bredenbury. He married 
Kate Geib. They had no family of their own but 
raised and educated his nephew Harold (Paul's son). 
Emil now lives in Langenburg Care Home. Paul 
farmed for some time. He married Margaret Geib 
who passed away leaving two sons, Orland and 
Harold. Paul remarried to Minnie Esslinger Nerbas 
and they had one daughter, Alice (Mrs. Art Johnson) 
at Churchbridge, Paul and Minnie live in Yorkton, 
Gerhard farmed awhile, then worked as a meat-cutter 
after which he joined the Medical Corps in WW? and 
‘was wounded and sent home to Yorkton, He married 
Christina Geib and they had ten children, He lives in 
Yorkton. Hertha married Jacob Matt and farmed in 
the Beresina district. They had two girls — Loretta 
(who is married to Gerd Reetz) of Churchbridge and 
Mavis. Both Hertha and Jacob have passed away. 























Mamie married Clem Reles and we farmed all our 
lives in the Churchbridge area and retired in Church 

bridge in 1976, We had four children — Ralph passed 
away in 1962, Marlene, a nurse, married Bob Daniels 
and lives at Tantallon. Donna and her husband Nor- 
‘man Overland farm the home farm at Churchbridge. 

Valinda married Larry Eckland and lives in Estehazy. 

All our children attended Churchbridge School 

‘Clem passed away in 1979, 





Otto Schrader 
by Mathilda 

Oto Schrader was born in Wanda, Minnesota and 
came to the Beresina area with his parents in 1906, on 
his eleventh birthday. Among other things. his father 
(Henry) brought along from Minnesota a base horn, 
an organ, a canary bird and a ten-gallon stone Crock 
of fried-down bacon. Father Henry and Herman had 
played in the band in Wanda 

Otto continued his schooling at Beresina. He and 
all his brothers enjoyed sports. They practiced at 
home and then on special occasions rode nine miles 
on bicycles to play ball. He was a typhoid fever 
Vietim and after recovery continued to aid in sustain- 
ing the home place until his marriage in 1920. He and 
his brothers, Fred, Chris and Paul, were church or 
ganists from 1906 until the mid-fifties. Church ser 
Vices for the Beresina Lutheran Church were held 
regularly each Sunday and during the minister's ab- 
sence, father Henry was one of the lay readers 

In 1920 Otto married Mathilda Worth, who was 
bom in the Beresina district in 1898. We farmed 
nearby for twenty-eight years. We bought new land 
including the Beresina (80-acre) Lake. We cleared 
by hand and horses, broke every furrow and put up 
the entire fence and buildings. During the drouth, 
sloughs and wells went dry: we hauled water and 
drove our cattle one and a half miles to water, winter 
and summer. Farm prices were low. Among other 
things we sold a large flock of turkeys for I4¢ a pound 
and nineteen head of cattle for $200. Finally even the 
Lake dried up and water had to be hauled. In 1942 we 
did get water from a well 127 feet deep and that was 
the answer to our prayer for water. During this time 
Wwe attended church and choir practise regularly. Otto 
served on the school board as secretary and also 
served on the church board. The family was blessed 
with five children — Emma, Martha, Herbert, Eldon 
and Minetta. The children attended Bible school. 
were active Walther League members, and took part 
in essays, choir and music. 

Emma was an assistant telephone operator for 
Reinhold Becker and again for Joe Sveinbjornson in 
the Churchbridge Office. In her spare time she gave 





























piano lessons in Churchbridge. In 1950 she married 
Gordon Porter, who farmed in. Bredenbury. They 
row operate a motel in Prince Albert. They have two 
sons — David and Eugene. 

Martha married Jack Schaan. They farm in the 
Beresina district. They were blessed with six chil- 
dren — Harold at Portage la Prairie, Man., Ralph, 
Dale. Lucille (Schmuland) a nurse, all in Saskatoon 
Barbara at home. 

Glen lives on the home farm with his wife Wendy 
(Eyjotfson) and child. He also works for the Credit 
Union, Langenburg branch 

The entire Schaan family are musically inclined 
‘and have been singing in the church choir for most of 
their lives. Jack served on the church board for many 
‘years and on the schoo! board for some time, Martha 
is very active in the LWML 

Herbert loved nature and worked faithfully on the 
home farm, In 1949 he married Laura Karrass at 
Vernon, B.C. Besides farming the homestead, Her 
bert has been driving the school bus since 1966. They 
too have sung in the choir for many years. Herb 
served on the school board for some time as well as 
con the Lutheran Church Board. Their family is — 
Gerald in Ottawa, Alan at Saltcoats, Valerie (Stehr) at 
Yorkton and Dean at home. 

Eldon married Dorothea Kirschbaum. They live 
at Regina where Eldon has become Department head 
of Industrial Arts at Sheldon Williams Collegiate and 
Dorothea teaches IBM at Balfour Tech. Their chil- 
dren are — Sandra, Judith, Sheril 

Minetta, » teacher and airline stewardess for a 
time, married Delmar Lewis and they live in Van- 
ccouver. Their children are — Mark, Lania, Jennifer. 

In 1947 we were hailed out completely. Because 
we had no coverage, Otto became a Watkins dealer 
and with our sons to help buy feed and seed and with 
gifts of vegetables from friends, we were provided 
for. In 1948 we were accepted as operators in charge 
of the Bredenbury Telephone Office. Emma with her 
experience was our instructor. Otto continued with 
his Watkin travelling sales. but his health began to 
fail and in 1953 he passed away. 

With strength given me from above I managed to 
see Minetta through school and with the help of 
Emma and others I was in charge of the Bredenbury 
Telephone Office for twenty-one years until the dial 
system was installed there in 1969. I now live in 
Bredenbury in my retirement 

In the early days doctors made house calls; rela- 
tives and friends cared for the sick and the bereaved. 
Mother Schrader was given an emergency operation 
at home by Dr. McKenzie. Otto, Hertha and 1 as 
sisted. I also attended five child-births with Dr 
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McKenzie, assisted dressing the dead and nursed my 
‘own mother in our home 

‘As Lam nearing the end of my earthly journey, 1 
feel grateful that God created me and given me a long 
life and many blessings along the way and still sus- 
tains me in his love and merey. I treasure life very 
much. for it is precious. 





Ludwig and Augustina Stehr 
(by daughter Olga Fredericks) 

Ludwig August Stehr was born at Beresina, Rus- 
sia, in 1885. Augustina Mehrer was born at 
CChukarovia, Romania in 1886. They were married in 
Romania, where father served in the Romanian army. 





Me and Mrs. Ludwig Stebr — 1958, 


In 1911. they came to Canada with their two 
youngest daughters, Katherine, 3 and Bertha, 2 
‘weeks. They worked on farms at Frank's Lake, Sask. 
Dad and mother worked long. hard hours for only 
$5.00 a month. Sophie was born here, in 1914. The 
next move was to a homestead, at what later became 
Inglebright, Sask. Here they lived a pioneer exis- 
tence, building their home from sod blocks and 
breaking soil with plough and oxen. 

Their children, Frederick, Olga, Odale, Chris- 
tain, Daweld and Edna were bom here (Christain 
died in 1926). 

In 1927, the family moved to a farm at Halbrite, 
Sask. Life was good here. For the first time the 
children were able to attend school on a regular basis 
Sister Lillian was born here. However, after several 
crop failures due to frost, grasshoppers and dust 
storms, my dad lost his land so once again the family 
‘was on the move 

In the spring of 1934, we moved to Church- 














bridge. Our belongings were loaded into boxcars at 
Griffin, Sask. and shipped to Calder. Fred was able to 
g0 along with the train to help look after the cattle 
and horses. Dad had obtained a permit to transfer the 
Model T Ford from Halbrite to Churchbridge. It ook 
us two days to travel from Griffin to Churchbridge 
with dad flogging the Model T at a top speed of 25 
miles per hour. A gear broke in the car near Stock- 
holm, so it was evening when we arrived at the home 
of John and Ida Dressler, We enjoyed their hospitality 
‘until our belongings arrived at Calder, We settled on a 
farm in the Beresina area. Dad was back home! 

Times were still hard. There wasn't much land to 
put into crop. The men cleared the land with the axe 
and grub hoe and broke it up with a plough and 
horses. A lot of wood was used for firewood, as that 
‘was the only way the homes were heated. The income 
‘was mostly from cattle. Cows had to be milked twice 
a day by hand, which kept all the children busy. 

Happiness was. that we were only one and half 
miles from school, across country, 

Out on the clothes lines were hung beautiful clean 
clothes that had been washed on the rub board in rain 
water or melted snow water with some of mother’s 
home made lye soap. The homes were lit by coal oil 
lamps and lanterns were used for outside lighting 
(Oh, those dirty, sooty lamp globes!) 

We were ten long, tiring and often monotonous 
miles from Churchbridge by horse and buggy. There 
was one advantage of courting by horse and buggy. 
You had to keep one eye open for woodpeckers, as 
buggies carried no spare wheels! 

Churchbridge was good to my parents. They en- 
joyed living here until dad died in 1968, and mother 
died in 1975. 

My parents were truly pioneers in our beautiful 
Saskatchewan, Some of their dreams were realized 
but it took a lot of hard work, and a faith that kept 
them going when even the elements seemed to work 
against them, 

Their children are living at Vancouver, Calgary, 
Preeceville, Grand Coulee and Churchbridge 

















Adam Wagner Family 
(by Mrs. Alma Wagner) 

‘Adam Wagner was born in 1864 in the county of 
Bukawina, Austria. Eleanor Wagner (Nee Schap- 
pert) was born in 1871 in a neighboring village. Prior 
to their marriage in 1887, Adam worked two years 
gratis for the young girl's father who had no sons 

In 1891, they along with their two small children 
and Adam’s father, came to Canada and stayed with 
his brother Joseph in the Landestreu area 

Adam filed for a homestead in the Beresina area 
and settled on 34-23-31 WL. They built a sod house 














and the meagre furniture was handmade. When it 
rained they sat under the table to keep dry. The 
‘were many demanding jobs to be done immediately 
such as temporary barns, preparing land for seeding 
fences, ete, Relatives who had arrived earlier had 
provided them with a few laying hens and a rooster 
for an alarm clock 

Frank the oldest son at a very early age. had to 
herd the cattle during the day, while they were graz- 
ing on the open prairie. As long as he Tived, he 
always remembered how sore his bare feet were. 
Later brothers Philip and Adam took care of the 
herding. Many Romanian families settled around 
that area and the young lads would herd their cattle 
together. Before long. the boys spoke both languages 
fluently. which carried over into the Wagner home 
They were too poor to buy a sleigh so even in winter 
they would drive to church in a wagon 

September, 1903 was an unusual month. There 
was a heavy snowfall around Sept. 7th. Later, a 
prairie fire burned the stacked grain waiting to be 
threshed. While the parents and older children with 
the help of neighbors were fighting the fires, Mary. 
aged ten. took her infant brother, Henry and the other 
small ones toa safe place in the middle of a ploughed 
field. The buildings were spared. Adam hauled 

am with horses and wagon from the Beresina area 
through the Hoffenthal area to the creamery at Shell- 
‘mouth. Before the cream was poured into large vat, 
‘a sample was taken from the cream picked up at each 
farm and labelled. The cream in the vat was mea- 
sured and a record kept. The farmers were paid by the 
inch of cream in the vat. With the joint efforts of their 
neighbors. they proceeded to organize and built the 
first roads. school, church, telephone system, et. 
Despite their meagre income, they were happy to 
pioneer and finance these early services. Dr. Sahl- 
nark was one of the early pioneering doctors. serving 
a wide area. He resided at Shell mouth, Man. 

One afternoon the Wagners went to visit their 
neighbor. George, age five, had a generous helping 
of green plums from the tree. When they retumed 
home. he was very sick. The father hitched his fastest 
horse to the buggy and went for the doctor: After 
taking care of the young patient, the doctor had to be 
taken back to Shellmouth. Today there is a doctor in 
almost every town and much quicker means of trans- 
portation! 

‘The two oldest girls — Kate (Baumung) and 
Mary (Dressler), worked as waitresses in the Langen 
burg Hotel before they married, while Dorthea 
helped at home. Adam Jr, became @ C.PR. station 
agent and enjoyed a few years of retirement before 
his passing. Frank and Philip with their families 
moved frequently to different farming areas, The 






































father, Adam Wagner died in 1929. and the mother 
who remained with her son Henry and family. passed 
away in 1948, They had nine children. The only 
survivors are Dorothea (Dressler) in the Lutheran 
Sunset Home in Saskatoon and Elsie (Threinen) at 
Kelowna, B.C. 

A family reunion of the descendants of the Adam 
and Eleanor Wagner family was held in Church- 
bridge in 1977. In all 122 signed the register, but the 
descendents entered On thi ‘numbered 
around 200. 





Henry Wagner 

Henry Wagner married Alma Dressler and con- 
tinued to live on the home farm until 1947, when they 
moved to the Dressler district. They retired to 
Churchbridge where Henry passed away in 1978. 
Alma continues to live in her home. She has been @ 
member of the L.W.M.L. since it began. church 
Organist for over twenty years. She was also a mem- 
ber of the Chruchbridge Homemakers in the latter 
years and was instrumental in the Homemakers pro- 
jectof bringing into the community a large number of 
fruit trees that were sold at a reduced quantity rate 
Henry and Alma had three children — Dolores (Hog- 
berg) farming south of Langenburg. Harold farmi 
the home place and Carol (Yeske) at Russell, Man 

Harold married Fern Putland. a nurse and they 
took over the family farm in the Dressler district. 
Harold isa member of the local Wheat Pool Commit 
tee, adirector in the local Credit Union and serves on 
the Trinity Lutheran Church board. Their children 
are — Michael. Scott and Pamela who attend 
Churchbridge School. 

















Steve and Natalie Waldheer 
by Steve Waldheer 

Twas born in Austria-Hungary in 1905. My fam: 
ily, being of German descent. sutfered the enmity of 
the Hungarians and the invading Russians dur 
World War I. In 1920. determined to leave Hungary. 1 
sold four acres of land and. with part of the seven 
million kronen. I visited my sister in South America 

Upon returning to Hungary and finding my 
money worth only half its former value. | worked in a 
chicory factory until 1929. the year I immigrated to 
Canada. 

For seven months | worked for a farmer east of 
Yorkton, saving my $25 a month in order to send 
$175 to my parents for my fare. For two years | 
worked on a farm in the Ebenezer area 

In 1933 I married Natalie Falkenburg who had 
‘come to Yorkton from Germany in 1930. following 
her father, John. Natalie and 1 made our home in 
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Ebenezer where three of our children were born 
Wilbur, Vernon and Leona (Mrs. Del Stenofisk. 

After selling our home we boueht a quarter sec- 
tion two miles from Ebenezer with only four acres 
broken, Because there were no buildings we were 
forced to live in a granary that first summer, I built a 
house while supporting the family by worki 
hired man: 

‘We purchased another quarter section and lived 
omit until [951 when we bought land in the Beresina 
district. Here another son, Lynn. was born. In 1963, 
‘we moved to the town of Churchbridge. retired from 
farming. {am grateful for this land of opportunity 
which has provided for us and our children 

Wilbur now works the Beresina farm. 
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Rudolph Frederich Worth 
(by daughter Mathilda) 

My earliest recollection was at the age of three 
when T wanted to see Grandma Schnell Lying in the 
casket, In the early 1900's the rural people built their 
‘own caskets out of good lumber. and used the shav- 
ings. covered with a white cloth as a bedding. 

My father. Rudolph Frederick Worth. was of Ger 
‘man origin but grew up in Russia. Atthe age of 19. he 
decided to come to Canada. the land of milk and 
honey. He found employment with a wealthy horse 
rancher in Montreal 

My mother. born near. Neudorf. Austria. came to 
Canada at the age of 18 with her parents. the Jacob 
Schnells (a carpenter). They settled down in Win- 
nipeg. but eventually took up a homestead seven 
miles north of Langenburg. Mother remained in 
Winnipeg. working at the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
where she met my father. Following a brief romance, 
they were married in 1892 in that hotel 

Father was a studious and musically talented per- 
son; however, coming from a large family. he could 
not be given training. so he missed his life's calling, 
However, he did struggle along with the help of Rev. 
Carl Geith. Minister of the Lutheran Church in Lan- 
genburg, who assisted and presented him with a large 
dictionary — a translation of English and German. In 
the weeks to follow, he became the pioneer German 
School teacher in the rural German Settlement of the 
Landestreu-MeNutt area, and taught for several 
years 

My mother was a modest home loving person 
She dedicated her life in the service of others. We 
could come to her in joy or in sorrow. She was always 
willing to help us. Her grandmother, Mrs. Jacob 
Schnell was a minister's daughter and apparently her 
Cristian way of life was shared through the genera- 
tions 

In 1903 my parents took up a homestead North- 
































east of Churchbridge. NE Y4 34-23-31 Wist. Mr 
‘Adam Wagner. who lived on the same section. moved 
all our possessions to his place one bright May morn- 
ing. He had a family of seven, Next morning. father 
selected a site for our new home on a little hill 
surrounded on the northwest by white and black 
poplar trees as well as pin cherry. chokecherty and 
hazel nut trees. Father felled suitable trees for a one 
roomed house with a porch. Mother assisted. The 
roof was made of poles overlaid with an oblong sods 
for shingles. Chaff was carried in bags from 
Wagner's straw stack to mix with the stamped clay 
with which the walls in and outside were plastered. 
‘Then both sides were whitewashed. Finally we were 
able to move in. a happy family. including my sister 
da and myself. Mathilda. Father worked for farmers: 
‘we had no livestock or poultry 

This was a marshy country. many sloughs and 
willows. Father would supply us with game (duck 
prairie chicken and grouse). There was an abundance 
of wild strawberries and raspberries. After a rain, 
father and we girls gathered mushrooms, which 
‘mother prepared and fried in butter — they were 
delicious! 











Father was employed within a radius of seventy 
miles for weeks at a time and mother courageously 
managed the home and cared for us girls. Neighbors 
were far and few between: therefore there was very 
litte cultivated land around, There was tall grass 
everywhere a real fire hazard. U.S.A. land agents 
could be seen with hired livery teams. looking for 
suitable locations for homesteads for prospective 
buyers 

Assyrian salemen. walking, would peddle their 
goods in two suitcases strapped on their backs. They 
sold costume jewellry, straight razors. shaving soap. 
perfume, measuring tapes. thread. needles. scissors. 
rings and earings. In 1907. this Assyrian man tray 
elled in a horsedrawn buggy with a Cab built on. He 
brought a larger supply of merchandise and a violin 
which a man from England had sent to his grandson 
in Canada as an heirloom. It had been sold to this 
Assyrian and father bought it for ten dollars. | inher- 
ited the violin, and I have in turn passed it on to my 
youngest son, Eldon. as an heirloom, 

My father played the violin for weddings and 
dances in the surrounding community and as soon as 
Twas old enough to hold a violin, he bought one for 
ime and taught me to assist him 

On July 21, 1904, while father was employed in 
the neighborhood, mother needed help. In the stll- 
ness of the night, while we girls were asleep. she 
undertook the haif mile trip. She lost track of the 
primitive road, and prayerfully she crawied and felt 
for the tracks, part of the way. Upon arrival at Adam 


























Wagner's she was taken to her home by horse and 
buggy. Mrs. Wagner served as midwife and delivered 
a healthy boy! The next day. another neighbor lady 
sent her daughter to care for mother — a teal God- 
send. 

Northwest Mounted Police patrolled the country. 
riding on horse back. They stopped periodically 
While father chatted with them, mother prepared a 
meal which they enjoyed very much, We girls se- 
cretly admired their red-coated uniforms and their 
outstanding personalities, 

Many a night. when we were alone. wolves 
would gather in the late fall and render. as it seemed, 
a well-conducted choir ending with a blood-curdling 
solo. During such times. we would call ourdog inthe 
house and bolt the door 

One fall day we could see a prairie fire coming 
towards Wagner's stacked grain, Mother and we girls 
walked as fast as we could. Mr. Wagner was desper- 
ately plowing fireguards. but the strong wind blew 
the sparks across and burnt their entire crop. The 
family was in tears. Their three oldest children then 
hired out to supply the family needs. 

Our nearest town was Langenburg. sixteen miles 
southeast, One evening a man from near Calder 
returned from Langenburg with provisions and a can 
of coal oil tied to either side of his horse. Mother 
asked him to come in for supper. While enjoying his 
meal. we could hear a rattling noise and discovered 
that the horse tore loose and was gone. The only 
alternative was to stay overnight. and get an early 
start in the morning 

We lived south of the Ukrainian settlement. A lot 
of their people asked father to read their overseas 
letters in Ukrainian, and to reply according to their 
dictation. They presented us with gifts such as eggs, 
butter. rhubarb and perennial flower roots, house 
plants. and among other things. three live chickens 
Father was also a barber for miles around. Mother 
always served tea and sometimes a meal to his cus- 
tomers. Such a visit was considered a social hour 
which expanded the horizon 

Father addressed his mail as Beresina, Assin- 
niboia. Our rural mailing (post) office was at the 
home of Ferdinand Becker, half a mile west of the 
Beresina School. 1. occasionally. called there for 
mail. a distance of about four miles. While returning 
one late afternoon, I came upon real brown skinned 
Indian people camped on both sides of the road with 
their teepees all set up. Some were sitting outside and 
enjoying fellowship with one another. I was terrified 
‘but managed to walk bravely past them. Once out of 
sight. I breathed a sigh of relief, 

Adam Wagner, with team and wagon, would col- 
lect cream in the neighborhood and the next morning 














deliver it to Shellmouth Creamery. (Wagners retired 
in Langenburg in 1965.) Mrs. Natalia Hulunga, a 
widow with five children, would carry her cream in 
two milk containers for one and a half miles to our 
place. for the cream route missed her place. Often 
she was in tears and mother comforted her. 

In later years, Joe Einarson operated a rural gen- 
eral store. We used wash tubs to pack eggs between 
layers of coarse grain. We girls chumed butter in a 
chum with a dasher and later on, in a barrel. set in a 
frame and operated with a foot treadle, The butter 
was washed. salted and packed into wooden tubs 
with lids. Seneca roots were everywhere, We girls 
dug. washed. dried and packed them in clean bags 
and sold them. 

Early in the morning all the above mentioned 
products were loaded on a wagon, with new mown 
hay for the oxen. and were on their way to the country 
store. where perishables were stored in the spacious 
basement. Horse drawn covered wagons delivered 
provisions and the mail. They. in tum, took the 
country products to Churchbridge for shipment 

Missouri Lutheran Pastor Carl Predoeh! lived in 
the Landestreu parsonage seven miles south of Mac- 
Nutt and served the parish of Landestreu. Hotfenthal 
and Beresina, Churchbridge. 

In 1913. our congregation had a confirmation 
class of eleven members. For three months Pastor 
Predohl instructed us. We practically memorized 
every verse in the Lutheran Catechism. He was ad- 
mired forhis strong personality and dynamic preach- 
ing, 

‘On Nov. 9th. 1913 on a sunny fall day. eleven of 
us sat around the Beresina Church altat. were inter: 
viewed and renewed our baptismal vows and by the 
grace of God. promised to be faithful unto death. 
Each one of us knelt to receive the blessing and 
confirmation certificate. We sang the beautiful hymn 
My Maker Be Thou Nigh. This devout occasion is 
ne of the most outstanding events of my life. | could 
hear my Lord, our Redeemer say “Fear not! | am 
with you always.” The fellowship we had with one 
another during our school days is indelible. 

Names of confirmants were: Jacob Seebuck, 
Louie Mundt, John Dressler. Rudolph Kendall 
Adam Wagner. George Dresslet. Dora Kendall Eliz~ 
beth Busch. Christina Rathgeber. Theresa Becker 
and Mathilda Worth 














Adolf Edward Zamzow 
(by daughter Ann) 

Adolf Edward Zamzow. son of Frederick and 
Marie Zamzow (nee Paul), was born in 1879. in 
Zlotow. Province of Posen. East Germany. the 
youngest of II children. He attended schoo! to age 
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Insert — Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Zamzow, Annie (Zamzow) and Bil 
Batke, Children — Adeline, Waldemar, Audrey, Dianne. 


13. He remained at home until he was conscripted 
into the German Army for two years basic training 

After leaving the Army in 1902. he set out to visit 
his sister Mrs. Bertha Kaeding. at Fall Creek 
Wisconsin. U.S.A. He left Hamburg. Germany trav- 
elling through the English Channel. stopping to pick 
up emigrants in both England and France. The 
freighter carried 11.000 people and travelled to New 
York in ten days. He travelled by train from New 
York to Wisconsin, the entire trip from Hamburg to 
Wisconsin costing him a total of S45. 

In the spring of 1903 he bought a homestead for 
S10. in the Rothbury District. now described as the 
NW 18-24-32 W-1. That year, he travelled to Cana 
dda with several other families. among these were the 
Garbe. Kromroy. Mehls families. 

Upon arriving at his homestead. in May 1903, he 
worked for Charles lacobs. to earn the money neces- 
sary to purchase the things he needed. as well as to 
learn to work this new land. He built a two room log 
shack on his homestead that first summer, 

In the spring of 1904, he moved onto his home- 
stead. having eared enough money to buy a pair of 
‘oxen. wagon. plough. harrows, disc and other equip- 
ment, He also had a cow and a dog. Adolf got up at 3 
A.M. and ploughed his own fields. then at 6:30 went 
to work his ten hour day at his employer's farm. for 
which he received $1 a day wages. He broke 35 acres 
of his farm that first year. Sundays he washed his 
clothes. baked bread and did his other household 
chores. That November he married Dorothea Dress- 
let. daughter of Chris and Elizabeth Dressler (nee 
Kendall) 

In I9IS. they moved to the Beresina District and 
purchased the George Dressler farm, SE 35-23-32 
wi 

‘On October 8. 1920 their danghter Lizzie, Dor. 
othea’s sister Margaret. and Willie Dressler, were 




















struck by lightening while on their way to school in a 
buggy. Lizzie was burnt on her back. their son Chris, 
was deaf for several days and Margaret passed away 
on October 9. due to shock and burns. 

Adolf and Dorothea had eight children, Mary 
born in 1906. married Leroy Roulston and lived on 
the homestead until 1933. They had nine children and 
now reside in Kenora, Ont 

Lizzie married Joseph Speidel of Goodeve. They 
had six children, In 1943 she lost her husband and 
moved back to Churchbridge the next year. She then 
moved to Bredenbury where she operated a cafe. In 
1960 she married Ben Chesney and they now reside 
in Yorkton 

Anna married William Batke. They farmed at 
Beresina until 1968 when they moved into Church- 
bridge. They have four children — Adeline (David- 
son), Waldimar, Dianne (Andres), Audrey (Binns) 

‘Son Chris married Katherine Rathgeber of Good- 
eve. They lived with his parents on the farm at 
Beresina for a short time and then moved to the 
original homestead 

Later he and his father traded farms. 
In 1940 they lost their younger son Will 
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bout with rheumatic fever. 

Emma married John Yanke. They had four chil- 
dren. They sold their farm and moved into Church- 
bridge in 1974. They now reside at Winfield. B.C 
Their three sons Laverne. Donald and Byron have 
married, Shannon is still at home. 

Adolf sold his farm to Philip Schappert and in 
1945 moved into Churchbridge. Dorothea passed 
away in 1950, and Adolf in 1964. at the age of 85. 


August Zamzow 
‘August Zamzow followed his brother Adolf to 








Canada in 1906. He married Mary Kitch and they had 
six children — August. Alfred, Millie. Mary, Emmy 
and.a girl who died asa baby. He moved his family to 
Birch River in the early 1930's 





Christian Adolf Zamzow 
(by son Ken) 

Chris. the only surviving son of Adolf Zamzow 
farmed at Be ntil 1944 when he sold the farm 
and purchased the “Saltcoats Observer" building 
He made a cafe out of itand later that year it became a 
store, 

In 1946 they sold the store and moved to Church- 
bridge where he went into the draying business. In 
1948 he sold the draying business and residence to 
Charles Basken and purchased the General Store at 
Runnymede. While there their son Kenneth suffered 
from polio and spent six months in the Regina hospi: 
tal 





In 1964 Chris moved to Yorkton with his wife and 
two girls. where he passed away two years later. 

Chris and Katherine had four children. Myrtle, a 
teacher married Car! Bell and they live at Napinka, 
Man. 

Kenneth. taught school for a number of years. He 
married Helen Yvonne Jones of Melita. In 1974 Ken 
and his family moved to the J. Yanke farm west of 
Churchbridge where they still farm. Ken also works 
atthe I. M.C. mine as a Lab Operator. They have four 
children James, Richard, Susan and Kathleen. 

Florence married Brian Toth. they both taught 
school in Manitoba, Australia, B.C. and now reside 
in Calgary, Alta 

Pamela married Charles Pachkowsky and they 
now reside in Saskatoon, 















‘A.common sight — watering cattle at a slough — E. Bil 
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(Riversdale) Dovedale School District 


The First Czechoslovakian Settlers At 
Riversdale (Dovedale) N.W.T. 
by Ed Bily 

In 1886 John Bily sold his farm in Bohemia, and 
with his family set out for South Dakota, U.S.A. 
where @ friend had written of unlimited abundance 
However, when their ship docked at New York. 
Canadian Land Agents came aboard and persuaded 
Joh Bily to come to Canada. Thomas Tomshavs, a 
stone mason who was headed for Chi 
persuaded to come to Canada. They arrived in Win- 
hipeg where they spent the winter, getting work 
‘whenever possible, There they met the Polnicky and 
Bubnik families. 


Winnipeg was much different than today. There 
\was only one streetcar pulled by one horse on a track. 
When the car was drawn to the end of the track, the 
driver would take the horse and hitch him to the other 
end of the car in order to pull the streetcar back to the 
‘other end of the track. In the evening a lamp-lighter 
would go down the street and light the street lamps. 
In the morning he would put them out. 











One of the most thrilling events that John Bily’s 
seven year old son Stanley could recall, occurred 
when the fire engine thundered down the street, the 
steel wheels rattling on the frozen ground, steam 
hissing from the engine and smoke billowing, Four 








‘Mr and Mrs, John Bily Stanley, Karl, Frank, Alice, Kale 
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horses hitched tandem galloped wildly as two drivers 
drove them: one handled the lines and the other 
handled a long whip with which he constantly whip 
ped the horses until they arrived at the scene of the 
fire 

In the spring of 1887. John Bily and his family 
came by train to Langenburg, which was the end of 
the railway. (That year the railway was built further to 
Saltcoats.) They stayed on the Railway property in a 
tent loaned to them by the land agent Riedle and 
bedded down by their wagons, Langenburg did not 
have water so all the village people obtained their 
‘water from a tank car which stood on the track. Paul 
Ulrich, land agent and general merchant at Langen~ 
burg, drove the Bilys out to their homestead on NE 
6-21-32 Wist. 8 miles south of Churchbridge. They 
stopped overnight at a big horse ranch owned by 
Hume Bradshaw about 7 miles south of 18-21-32 
Wist (south hal) 

The Buchberger, Jacob and Betz families came 
ut to the Landshutt area at the same time. John Bily 
‘was the first Czechoslovakian settler to come into the 
Riversdale area homesteading alongside English set- 
tlement on the west, which had come here two or 
three years earlier. 

Jim Basken a wood-worker of Churchbridge who 
was building a house of logs for Mr. Bradshaw, was 
hited by John Bily to put up a sort of long teepee for a 
temporary dwelling. Later he built a sod house for 
the winter. 

During the summer Mrs. Bily’s cousin, Frank 
Svoboda, and family came and stayed with them 
until a dwelling was built. Then came the Tomshaw, 
Polnicky and Bubnik families. A year or two later 
came Karel Stauch, John Vondracek, Antosh, Pe- 
tracek, Prazma, Dutka, Hruska and other families. 
‘The Antosh and Petracek families came from Texas, 
where he bought a hotel and operated a butcher shop 
as well as the I.H. machine agency. The first settlers 
broke about five acres of land the first year with oxen 
and walking plow 

During the dry years prior to 1900, when the 




















sloughs were dried up, the Bily and Bubnik families 
had to drive their cattle to the creek. which was quite 
a distance away. As many settlers had a water short- 
age problem at that time, the government provided 
assistance by make available a boring rig to test for 
water. The government sent a man with the rig, but 
the farmer had to supply the power, either an ox or 
horse, to run the machine. 

As the 1890's were very dry, the settlers won- 
dered about the deep ruts that were cut into the sod 
along the wagon trails that went through the hom 
steads of many settlers of the area. It seemed to them 
that it must have been very wet at one time. This wide 
and deeply cut trail was known as the Carlton Trail 
from Fort Ellice to Battleford. 

About 1898, settlers constructed a grade to a 
bridge at the “Zimmerman” crossing, which had a 
muskeg bottom. The men first cut willows and laid 
them across the road bed. Then they plowed up so« 
and hauled them down on wagons and laid the sods 
‘on top of the willows. This held up the horses so they 
could bring in some dirt with scrapers. The grades on 
the creek banks were made by plowing and by pick 
and shovel and a lot of very hard work. John Bily also 
hauled sod and worked on the Zimmerman erossing. 
Each moming he had to take off the wheels of his 
‘wagon and brushed oil into the axles. There was no 
axle grease or what was later known as “hard oi 

During the 1890's the seitlers did not have suita- 
ble equipment to work up the dry sods thatthe plow 
tumed over. Seeding was done by broadcasting the 
grain by hand and then harrowing to cover it. There 
‘was poor germination and much of the grain did not 
come up until late June. Meanwhile large flocks of 
sparrows picked off much of the seed, and whatever 
was left to come up, was late and usually froze in fall 
Gophers were a menace to the small grain crops also. 

At first all the crops were cut by hand with a 
scythe and tied into bundles with straw. Later twine 
was bought and used to tie the bundles. When dry, 
the bundies were stacked. With a flail constructed of 
two willows and a rawhide hinge they did the thresh- 
ing on the granary floor, beating the bundles and 
sweating! The straw was then taken off, leaving the 
chaff and the grain. This was shovelled over and over 
and the chaff flew out and separated from the grain. 
The first crops were small but as much as 70 bushels 
were thus threshed by hand! 

By about 1888, binders and reapers came into 
use. One time Svoboda and Vondrasek had knotter 
trouble with their binder. Not being familiar with the 
mechanism they presumed they had oiled it too 
much. To remedy the situation they put dirt on the 
knotter to absorb the oil. This seemed to help, but 
when they did oil it again, the man’s hand was caught 


























and pierced by the needle. They had to break the 
knotter to free his hand! 

In 1903 the wet years started and many settlers 
did not know how to stack the grain sheaves to shed 
rain, Much of the grain spoiled or. at best they would 
have to pull the stacks apart to dry the sheaves and 
restack again for threshing which sometimes lasted 
‘until December or later 

Before the Churchbridge elevator was built, any 
grain to be sold was taken to Mr. Ulrich of Langen- 
burg. who was a grain buyer and merchant. The grain 
had to be carried up a platform in bags. weighed and 
ccartied into the car, Many a farmer would go home 
with a backache. 

About 1907, “Daddy"” Zimmerman (as he was 
known to many), who had come up from the States 
about 1890, sold his portable threshing outtit to Karl 
Bily, brother Stanley. John Rowland, Sr. and Jack 
Riglin in partnership. After about two years. Pe- 
tracek and Bubnik bought out Riglin and Rowland. 
The steam engine had to be pulled by four horses and 
the threshing machine required four horses to move 
it, When they moved across the creek there was no 
road or bridge so one wheel on the steam engine had 
to be tied with a heavy chain so that it would act as a 
brake going downhill. One team was put in front of 
the engine and held the steamer back by their neck 
yoke. and one team was behind the steamer also 
holding back the steamer by their breaching harness. 

‘There were many threshing experiences that can 
be recalled. One time. a fireman went out with a 
lantern to fire up the steamer very early in the morn- 
ing. It was so foggy that he became lost in the field 
and did not find the threshing outfit until daylight 
‘The stook teams all had to wait forthe steamer to get 
up steam for power that morning! 

‘On another occasion. while threshing at Tobe 
Nixon's farm, Stanley Bily was unhooking his team 
from the wagon, when the engineer let off steam to 
stop for dinner. This scared the horses and they bolted 
with the wagon still hooked by one trace. The wagon- 
pole hit the house and broke through the wall causing 
the harness to break and leaving the wagon at the 
house frightening the women who had been prepar- 
ing dinner for the crew. Fortunately no one was hurt 

A fairly common occurrence at threshing time 
was the straw pile catching on fire from the sparks 
from the steam engine. It took quick action from the 
engineer and the crew to stop the machine, throw off 
the belt, roll it up, hook onto the threshing machine 
and “Get out of there” before flames engulfed every 
thing. Often the engine became oily, with chaff and 
dust collecting, and would catch on fire; however, 
this was usually left just to burn off. 

Grain was hard to sell at times prior to 1914. The 



































elevators were small when first built and were soon 
filled. Some elevators had gasoline engines which 
were not dependable. Sometimes farmers would 
bring in grain by ox-team or horses and when the 
engine could not be started they had to take their 
grain home again, some living many miles out 
Other times railway cars did not arrive as expected 
and again farmers had to take their grain home. 
Sometimes the grain company at Churchbridge did 
rot have money to pay for the grain, and the dis 
couraged farmers took their grain to Langenburg 
‘where they usually got paid, if they were lucky to get 
their grain in before the elevator was filled. The 
farmers were desperate to sell grain and the elevator 
companies bought the grain at their own price. One 
time Stanley Bily unloaded his wheat at Langenburg; 
his was the last load that filled the elevator. A number 
of loads were still waiting and with more cars ex- 
pected overnight, a neighbor, Mr. Rowland un- 
hooked his horses from his load and stayed in the 
hotel overnight, leaving his wagon in front of the 
levator. In the meantime, Stanley went home, load~ 
ced up a load of wheat and about 4 a.m. set out for 
Langenburg, arriving just when the elevator doors 
were opened. He went around Mr. Rowland’s load 
and drove into the elevator as Rowland was coming 
from the hotel! 

‘As more land was cleared, farmers might have 
sufficient grain for a carload. Neighbors would help 
‘each other out in hauling grain into the elevator in the 
three day period allotted to load the grain; otherwise a 
“demurrage” charge had to be paid to hold the cat. 
‘These carloads would generally be filled during the 
‘winter when farmers had more time and sleighs were 
easier to load by hand using a grain scoop, than the 
high wagons: Sometimes there were patches on the 
road with no snow. so snow had to be carried onto the 
road because it was impossible for the horses to pull a 
heavy load over the black dirt. 

Grain usually was hauled to Churchbridge eleva: 
tors if there was room. At times the farmers had to 
take their grain to Yarbo which meant crossing the 
creek, the roads often being icy along the banks. 

‘One time Rowland’s team slipped and fell on the 
ice going up the creek hill with a heavy load of wheat. 
|As the snow had been built up on the road over 
winter, it had a slope to one side. The weight of the 
load slid the sleigh over the grade down hill and 
pulled the team off with it. The entire load of wheat 
was spilled 

It was difficult for all the settlers in the area: 
however. the English settlers, many who came from 
Eastern Canada, fared somewhat better than the 
Czechoslovakians. They could afford horses and a 
little more equipment, whereas the Czechoslo- 
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vakians had only oxen. The English were kind and 
sympathetic and tried to help in many ways. One 
time, Mr. Rowland stopped by to chat with John Bily, 
who was digging out some willow bunches to be able 
to plow up some more land. He told John that it was 
too much work to dig out those willows: he said there 
‘was lots of land all around that would never be settled 
and suggested that he plow up some land in adjoining 
sections, as one or two others had done. John became 
convinced and plowed up about five acres on the next 
section on the east and five acres on the section north. 
Rowland meant well. but someone reported this ac- 
tivity and the Land Office Department wrote John 
Bily that using the unsettled land wasn’t legal so the 
Jand had to be left to return to grass. 

Settlers from the Riversdale area would go in 
groups to the Riding Mountain area to cut logs. 
‘These were trimmed and piled, while the men stayed 
at a farm place there and when they had cut their 
needed supplies they took their logs home as time 
permitted. One time as sleighs were loaded to £0 
home. a blizzard struck and lasted for three days. The 
roads became badly drifted. As they approached the 
Assiniboine crossing, there was huge drift where 
the road started downhill. On the other side a man 
with a light horse and cutter was trying to find a way 
across but the snow was too deep for his outfit. 
Knowing that there were about twenty teams behind 
him, and that the men would come to his aid if 
needed, Stanley Bily who had his team in the lead at 
that point, started the descent through the snowdrift 
where he thought the road should be. The t 
plunged into the snow with only their heads showing 
at times: jumping and fighting, they finally plowed 
‘down through the drift. Some sleighs had a brake put 
‘on the rear runner, to keep the sleigh from sliding 
downhill too fast 

Because there was too much timber being cut in 
the Riding Mountains and elsewhere, about 1910 the 
Manitoba government passed a law that anyone cut- 
ting logs must have a permit. This put a stop to the 
settlers from Riversdale cutting logs there 

The settlers from Riversdale took their wheat to 
the flour mill at Millwood to be gristed. There also 
‘was a sawmill at Millwood where the settlers some 
times got their lumber. In winter when the snow was 
deep, they sometimes would travel on the railway 
track with their horses and loads. This, of course, 
‘was against the law as well as being dangerous be- 
cause they had to continually watch for trains in front 
and behind them. One time, Joe Antosh, Sr. was 
travelling thus in a snow storm and a train caught up 
to him from behind. He just managed to swing his 
horses off the track as the train came by 

Some of the settlers kept pigs, mainly 





























for their 











‘own use, and milked cows. Milk was put into large 
shallow pans and then the cream skimmed off by 
id. Later creamers came into use. These were tall 
cans with a tap at the bottom, and after the milk stood 
fora time, it was run off at the bottom and the cream. 
would stay in the can, The cream separators came 
into use about 1892. The first churn was a large syrup 
tin, Surplus butter was sold wherever possible. Some 
‘was shipped in six gallon crocks or sixty pound lots, 
to a dealer friend in Vancouver. 

During the first years, around 1890, work for 

money was hard to find. Polnicky, Bubnik, 
Vondrasek and some others did get some work in 
summer, shoveling gravel onto railway flat cars in 
the sweltering heat in the gravel pit. This was for 
‘gravelling the railway roadbed. 
During the winter months the first settlers would 
gather once a week in the home of John Bubnik, 
when the Czechoslovakian newspaper “*Hlasatel” 
would arrive. Here Frank Svoboda would read a 
serial story and news items by the light of a lamp 
consisting of an ink bottle with a string in coal oil 
After the news was read they would play cards and 
visit 

‘The Czechoslovakian people have a background 
of music and gaiety, some walking over twenty miles, 
to attend house parties. The settlers at Riversdale 
talked about building a Czechoslovakian hall there, 
but it did not materialize, so Joe Antosh, St. built a 
































Dovedale Band — 1954 


Back — 0, Swedburg, Stanley Stauch, H. McCullough, Aime 
Stauch, Lou Miler, Dave Leis, Bob Miller, Eugene Stauch, Ed 
Stauch, Front — Irwin Fieseler, Henry Hande, Phil Losi, 
Frank Antosh, Jack Allen, 


large room alongside of his house with a good floor 
suitable for dancing. This was used for parties and 
dancing for many years by the Czechoslovakian set- 
tlers of the area, No admission was charged as vari 
ous musicians amongst them would donate their 
talents, Polnicky brothers were popular entertainers 
and accomplished musicians. George Sparrowhawk, 














one of the English homesteaders that came to 
Riversdale in 1884, married Juliana Polnicky. a sister 
to Joe Polnicky, St. Thus he became involved in the 
Czechoslovakian community. George was a natural 
entertainer. composing lyrics in English and Joe Pol- 
nicky would set them to music. 

played on his accordion. One lyric entitled “The 
Fifteen Cent Wheat” reflected the poor price that the 
settlers received for their wheat, Some of these songs 
were recorded on the Edison rolls by John Bubnik, 
who had an Edison Gramophone with a recording 
attachment, Frank Prazma, also a musician, played 
the church organ for services at Landshutt, In 1913 
Frank Prazma and K. Dutka organized a brass band 
which existed until 1920. They played for picnics, 
dances and house parties 




















Mr and Mrs, John Bubnick 


Frank Prazma and wife returned to Bohemia in 
the mid twenties and stayed. In 1925, Joe Polnicky 
organized the Dovedale Brass Band of which he was 
band master, and they too, were very popular, until 
the late thirties when there seemed to be too many 
other social activiti 

The Czechoslovakians were always most promi: 
nent in band music, and there always seemed to be 
some sort of band that could be called together for 











special occasions, throughout most of the years that 
followed. Outstanding accordionists were the Pol- 
nicky brothers, Frank Dlouhy and Jim Svoboda 
‘There are still a few old time players of Dovedale 
around such as Harold Sparrowhawk, Eugene 
Stauch, Aime Stauch, Jean Antosh that play on 0 
sion 

When the Czechoslovakian settlers came to 
Riversdale (Dovedale) area. most of them belonged 
to the Roman Catholic faith. Those that stayed with 
the Catholic Church, attended services at Landshutt 
or Gerald. Others joined the Protestant Group at 
Kolin School. and Some fell away from the church 
altogether. To some extent their social life centered 
around the church. Several brides came to Dovedale 
area from the Kolin district. Later, this Protestant 
group joined the United Church in Esterhazy. When- 
ever death occurred prior to 1903. burial had to be 
made on the homestead of the family. 

In 1903, the Tabor General Cemetery was started 
on section 6. During the 1930's the cemetery re- 
ceived a lot of publicity in the newspapers across the 
country. It was reported that a mysterious light was 
seen in the vicinity of Tabor Cemetery dind it soon 
became known as the “Tabor Light’. This light 
aroused the curiosity of many people and newsmen 











‘Tabor Cemetery 


who came by the carloads to watch and wait for the 
light to appear. A priest years ago, believed that the 
light appeared around the cemetery due to the nature 
of the death of several people buried there. Police 
officers and newsmen came to gather information, 
but saw no unusual light of any kind. However, there 
were people who insisted that this strange light did 
appear at times in different forms. The story of the 
Tight has been revived at times, and even hit the TV 
National News in 1974. Again news reporters came 
‘and waited for the light, but none appeared. The 
belief by many in the district was that if there was a 
Tight (or haze. as some described it) it probably was @ 
natural phenomenon partly due to certain gases in the 
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earth. To this day the “Tabor Light” is still talked 
about as a mystery. 

The distance to medical doctors was so great in 
the early years, that people resorted to home 
remedies in most cases. Goose fat and turpentine 
were used for colds. Among the patent medicines 
that were used, probably Dr. Perry Davis Painkiller, a 
Jiniment was most popular. It was used for stomach 
ailments such as cramps and diarthea, while Dr. 
Thomas Eclectric Oil was for external use on bruises, 
cuts and sores. In later years, there also was Watkin’s 
Red Liniment for external and internal use. It was 
also good for colic in horses! Teeth were often pulled 
by someone in the district, always without freezing 
of course! 

Some of the district women acted as mid-wives, 
Noted among these were: Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. 
‘Tomshaw, Mrs. Piercy, Mrs. Bubnick, and some- 
times just a neighbor lady with little or no experience 
in childbirth, Neighbors always helped each other 
when anyone was sick 

Usually when the settlers came into the area, a 
hhome was built with a sod roof and dirt floor, packed 
down or covered with sand. Then split logs were lai 
split side up. These were very rough and full of 
slivers. Later a lumber floor was laid on top. At first 
the log house was plastered with mud, but soon the 
inside and outside were plastered with burned lime- 
stone. The lime cost ten cents per bushel and the 
limestone set as hard as cement, Stil later whitewash 
and Kalsomine were used. The first furniture was 
homemade. although a few prized pieces may have 
been brought when the settlers came. 

The houses being small were heated mainly by 
the cookstove. For light, candles were made out of 
poor quality lard or tallow. These were made in a 
candle mould, using string as wicks, Then lamps 
‘were made using small bottles and string. Next came 
the coal oil lamps. To conserve oil, these were not 
used unless absolutely necessary. In 1919 Stanley 
Bily installed electric lights in his new home, and in 
1920 Emil Kaeding his neighbor, also installed elec- 
tric ights in a new home. These were powered by a 
small engine generating a string of 32-volt batterie 
‘These first electric lights were only used 10-15 years 
since it was difficult to find anyone who knew how to 
make repairs when trouble occurred. These probably 
were the only electric lights in the district until the 
Sask. Power Corporation brought power out to the 
farms in the 1950's 

In the Riversdale and Cut Arm Creek area there 
usually grew a plentiful supply of wild fruit, such as 
gooseberries, raspberries. strawberries. currants, 
pin cherries, saskatoons and cranberries. After bush 



































fires, the tree fruits did not bear, but raspberries and 
strawberries were plentiful 

Gardens were a big source of food. At first po- 
tatoes were put in a pile atthe side of the houses and 
covered. The frozen potatoes were brought in as they 
were needed. 

When the settlers came they brought along as 
many clothes as they could, so they didn’t need to 
buy any for some time. though often patches had to 
be put on patches to keep the clothes in use. Later on, 
when Sunday clothes were needed. Mr. Svoboda, 
who was a tailor by trade, made clothes for the 
settlers if they were unable to make their own. 

The Czechoslovakian pioneer and their families 
became worthy Canadian Citizens. They were noted 
to be honest, hard-working individuals and gained 
the respect of their English friends and neighbors 
They contributed to the development of this country 
so that we as Canadians might find life more reward- 
ing. All the settlers that came were eager to get a 
homestead and own land. They never imagined the 
hardships they would have to endure: how cold the 
‘winters could be on the open prairies. the disappoint- 
ments and the poverty they would have to live 
through. This true account is intended asa tribute to 
these Czechoslovakian pioneers so that those who 
did not know them, might better understand them. 
‘The conditions and experiences told herein were typ- 
ical of what prevailed at that time. 




















Dovedale Schoo! — 1889, 


Dovedale School 
by Mrs. Della Bily 

The Dovedale School District was established as 
Riversdale School District No, 152 of the North West 
Territories on April 17. 1889. The name Riversdale 
was probably adapted from a valley in Derbyshire 
England by that name. The meeting to organize the 
district was held at the home of William Rowland. 
‘Trustees elected were Wm. Rowland. George Hume 
Bradshow and Edward Smith. The first school was 
built by John Richardson, Mr Baimbridge and help- 











ers, [twas situated on the Wm. Rowland farm. the S. 
W. Yi see. 12. 

‘When the chimney of the school was built. there 
‘was no stone mason, Mr. Rowland worked on one 
side of the chimney while Mr, Baimbridge worked on 
the other side with Wm, Piercy carrying the mortar 
(One man used more mortar than the other resulting in 
the chimney leaning quite a bit to one side. 

Some of the first pupils were John, Bertha and 
Bill Piercy: Bertha, Edith and Lily Rowland: Stanley, 
Carl and Katherine Bily: Fred Stauch: Annie and 
George Richardson: Ada, Art. Hattie and Bertha 
Lowe: Jim Bubnick: Mary and Rosie Svoboda. Wm, 
Rowland was the first school secretary and Wm, 
Piercy was the auditor. 

One family convinced their children to go to 
school by keeping several litle axes, so it was to 
school or to the bush with the little axes. School 
discipline was maintained with the strap behind the 
door, known as “God's helper.”” 

The money for the school was collected by the 
school secretary. He sent out the assessment which 
‘was on the valuation of all possessions at first. Later 
this was changed to land valuation only. One farmer, 
Hume Bradshaw, who raised horses. left the district 
because taxes were too high. Land tax was | /5¢ per 

During the summer of 1906. the school was 
moved about ¥ mile to a more central location — 
Section 7-21-32 Wist. A barn was built at the school 
by A. Redman in 1909 for $45. In 1917 a new school 
was built by L.. Bentley on SW 4 18-21-32 WI 

‘Teachers of Dovedale 
Year Teacher Chairman 
1890 — Frank Hewgill. William Rowland 
1891 — Bill Dougan, William Rowland 
1892 — Allan Trasey. William Rowland 
1893 — Miss Rattery. William Rowland 
1894 — Mr. Wilson, William Rowland 
1895 — Mr. Nels, William Rowland 
1896 — Mr. Ransey. William Rowland 
1898 — Mr. Chas Durnim, William Rowland 























1901 — John Riglin, William Piercy 
1902 — John Riglin, William Piercy 
1903 — John Riglin, John Piercy 


1904 — W. S. Fleming, John Riglin 
1905 — W. S. Fleming. John Riglin 
1906 — Mr. McFadyen. A. J. Putland 
1907 — G. C. Bible, A. J. Putland 
1909 — Miss Nellie Karstad, William Rushka 
1910 — Miss Nellie Karstad., Stanley Bily 
1911 — A. E. Haines, A. J. Putland 
1912 — A. E. Haines, John Piercy 
— Pearl McNeil. John Piercy 
1913 — Grant Lockwood, John Piercy 
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1914 — A. E, Haines, John Piercy 

— W. H. Hicks, Jon Pieres 
P.E, Vaughan, John Piercy 
1916 — M. Levi John Piercy 

— W. Girdler 

— Mary Webster 
1917 — FM. Robinson, Stanley Bily 
1917 — M. Levi, Stanley Bily 
1918 — Agnes Rees, Herman Karstad 
1919 — W. E. Putland, Herman Karstad 
1920 — Emma Clark, John Piercy 

— Gudrun J. Thorbergson, E. E. Kaeding 
1921 — George R. Major. E. E. Kaeding 
1922 — George R. Major, E. E. Kaeding 
1923 — A. R. Wilson, E. E. Kaeding 
1924 — W. E. Putland, Harry Rowland 
1925 — W. E. Putland, Harry Banks 
1926 — D. F. Tyhurst, Herman Karstad 
1927 — Vera M. Fraser, Herman Karstad 

— M. Frankard, Herman Karstad 
1928 — W. E. Putland, Herman Karstad 
1929 — W. E. Putland, Herman Karstad 
1930 — C. T. Leggett, Frank Bily 
1931 — C. T. Leggett. Frank Bily 

C. T, Leggett, Frank Bily 

1932. — M. Olson, Frank Bily 
1933 — M. Olson, E. E. Kaeding 
1934 — M. Olson, J Bubnick 
1935 — Henrietta Gjerdet, J. Bubnick 
1936 — Henrietta Gjerdet. J. Bubnick 
1936 — Hannah Mitschke, J. Bubnick 

— Hannah Mitschke, J. Bubnick 
1937 — Kay Grant, J. Bubnick 
1938 — Albert Banick, Stanley Stauch 
1939 — Albert Banick, Stanley Stauch 




















Dovedale School — 1920, Back—Wm. Rigin, Ed Rushka, Art 
Riglin, Jim Bubnick, Chas, Outka, Goo. Bil, Rose Bily Libby 
Polinicky, Bessie Svoboda. Front — Chas. Polnicky, Frank 
Riglin, Joe Svoboda, Lenard and Harold Rigin, Henry Put 
land, Harry R. Alberi Dutka, Esther Karstad, Elsie Karstad, 
Nelle Rigin, Annie Dutka, Lydia Polnicky, Jean Svoboda, 
Miss Clark ((eachen, Clara Bly, 











1940 — Mabel M. Bubnick. Stanley Stauch 
— Mabel M. Bubnick. Stanley Stauch 
1941 — E. W. George. Stanley Stauch 
1942 — Emily Olson, Stanley Stauch 
1943 — E. M, Heinsohn, Edward Stach 
1944 — E. M. Heinsohn, Edward Stauch 
1945 — Dellavina M. Hilleren, Henry Putland 
1946 — Dellavina M. Hilleren. Joe Bily 
1947 — Mrs. D. M. Bily, Henry Putland 
1943 — Mrs. D. M. Bily, Henry Putland 
1949 — Mrs. D. M. Bily. Henty Putland 
1950 — Mrs. D. M. Bily. Henry Putland 
Ida Ruska, Henry Putland 
1951 — Anton Hudy. Charles Polnicky 
Anton Hudy. Charles Polnicky 
Mrs. D. M. Bily, Charles Polni 
Mrs. J.P. Burton, Charles Polnicky 
Mrs. D. M. Bily. A. B. Larson 
Mrs. D. M. Bily. A. B. Larson 
Mr. Ronald Daum. A. B. Larson 
Mrs. D. M. Bily. Joe Nechvatal 
Mrs. D. M. Bily. Joe Nechvatal 
Leora Spence. Joe 
Leora Spence, Henry Putland 
Mrs. Phyllis Kaeding. Henry Putland 
1962 — Helmut Lowenberger, Henry Putland 
1963 — Lucille Metlewsky, Henry Puthand 























1964 — Lucille Haydt, Henry Putland 
School Boards 
1903 — Chairman — Carl Stauch. secretary: 





treasurer — Wm. Rowland. John Piercy. Stanley 
Bily. 

1905 — Chairman — J. Riglin. secretary-trea. 
surer — Wm, Rowland. W. Ruska. J. E, Polnicky. 

1907 — Chairman — A. J. Putland. secretary 
treasurer — Wm. Rowland. Carl Bily. W. R. 

1955 — Chairman — A. B. Larson. secretary- 
tweasurer — Gordon Bily. J. Nechvatal. H. Spar= 
rowhawk. 

1965 — Chairman — Henry Putland, secretary: 
treasurer — G. Bily. J. Nechvatal 

Before the Dovedale district was started the near 
est mail delivery was at Redpath and Kinbrae. Mr. 
Dabbit ran the mail by team from Moosomin. to 
Redpath, about forty miles. and Mr. Minhinnick 
delivered the mail from Redpath to Kinbrae. To keep 
his feet warm in winter, Mr Minnhinnick used to 
make overshoes of burlap filled with hay and wrap- 
ped them around his feet. His tracks looked like those 
of an elephant 

Mr. Lister was the first mail carrier out from 
Churchbridge about 1885. He drove a bronco and 
buckboard or toboggan, delivering mail once in a 
week of two according to the weather, He delivered 
the mail to Clumber. Kinbrae and Dovedale post 








offices. The Post Ofice name of Riversdale got mix- 
ed up with a place in Manitoba by that name so in 
1907, the school and Post Office here were changed 
to Dovedale. Dovedale was the name of Rowland’s 
home town in England 

Dovedale Post Office at first (1890) was at the 
home of Wm. Rowland with William as postmaster. 
When he died in 1909, his daughter Lillian took over 
for six months and in 1910 Amos Putland became 
postmaster at his home. Lionel Pierpoint was the 
second mail carrier about 1892; Amos Putland the 
third carrier with a longer run of a total of 120 miles 
once a week. About 1914 Tom Porter of Bredenbury 
took over delivering by car until the Post Office at 
Dovedale was closed in 1915. 

‘The Dovdale district answered the call to arms 
during both World Wars. In WWI those serving in the 
forces were Laddie Antosh, Carl Bubnick, Alex 
Park, Walter Park, Sr. (Supreme Sacrifice). 

In WWII those who served in the armed forces 
were Doris Appleton, Douglas Appleton, Joe An 
tosh, Henry Bily, Edgar Kaeding, Stewart Lowe, 
John Park, Walter Park, Oscar Wagner. Atthe close of 
hostilities a Welcome Home Banquet and gifts of 
appreciation were provided for the returned men at 
Churchbridge 











Conclusion — by R. Swanson 

Dovedale Schoo! was closed in 1965 and the 
students were taken to Churchbridge School by bus. 
The Dovedale School site was purchased by Tony 
Hage! who builta new house on the location which is 
now owned by the Alphonse Richels family. The old 
school building has been renovated and is presently 
used asa garage there. Incidently, Mrs. Richels isthe 
former Vivian Putland who took all her public school 
education at Dovedale. 

Alter leaving Dovedale district many students 
went on to higher fields of endeavor. Some became 
teachers, some became nurses, two, Gordon Rushka 
and Jerome Prazma, became Catholic priests. Lars 
Karstad became a noted veterinarian, specializing in 
wild animal research science taking him to places in 
Ontario, U.S.A. and to Africa, where he now resi- 
des. Archie Galbraith became Superintendent of 
Wheat Pool Elevators in Manitoba. Arthur Kaeding. 
an agricultural engineer became head supervisor of 
sales for Western Canada for the Firestone Co. 
Robert Putland, an agricultural engineer became 
president and manager of a branch of New West 
Homes, a housing development company at Calgary. 
Keith Putland became the head X-ray technician at a 
large hospital in Surrey, B.C. Edgar Kaeding entered 
politics and became a member of the le 
1971, then Minister of Agriculture, and presently is 
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Minister of Rural Affairs in the N. D. P. government 
of Saskatchewan, 

In addition to the above, many became musicians 
of various sorts adding a great deal to the social life of, 
the community. Others have contributed to the com: 
moni ss. In 1971 Henry Putland was 
honored by being given a life membership in the 
Saskatchewan Agricultural Society, and in 1977 he 
received the Queen’s Jubilee Medal for his outstand: 
ing service to the 4-H organization (of which he has 
been a leader for over thirty years) and to the com- 
munity as a whole. William Rowland, John Piercy, 
Herman Karstad, John Bubnick, Stanley Stauch, He- 
nry Putland and Gordon Bily each spent many years 
on the Dovedale School Board: others with less years 
have all contributed to the improvement of the educa: 
tional opportunities of the district. 





Teacher of Riversdale, Charles Durnin 
Letter to H. Putland 

On April 2nd. 1898 I arrived at Churchbridge 
station and a bewhiskered man came into the coach 
and asked. “Is the teacher for Riversdale School 
here?” I stood up and replied, “Present.” 

Well."* Mr. Piercy said, “Come with me. I have 
‘fur coat for you.” Mr. Piercy had come to meet his 
daughter who was a student at Birtle High School 

Although it was April 2nd, outdoors it looked 
like midwinter. It was 20 degrees below zero and the 
sleigh runners screeched like 40 degrees below. On 
our journey to the Amos Putland home, | saw a herd 
of horses out on the prairie pawing in the snow to get 
to the grass. I said to Mr Piercy, “Someone has left 
his horses out last night.” He replied, “Oh, these 
horses are out all winter.” In Ontario where 1 was 
raised, horses were always in a nice warm stable in 
winter 

We arrived at the Putland home about 2 a.m, and 
Mr Piercy said “This is to be where you will stay." | 
knocked and Amos Putland opened the door and 
greeted me with, “Are you hungry?” I said, “No 

“Then I shall show you (0 your room.”” And lo 
and behold seven steps up and I was in my room and 
very soon asleep. Eleven o'clock the next morning 
wwe had breakfast and I met all the family. It was 
Sunday and in the afternoon, Mr. Rowland, the sec~ 
retary-treasurer of the school, came over to call on 
what he said was the new “Master” 

‘The next morning I went over to the school and 
we all started in to work and for the next five months 
and a week that I was there, we never took a holiday 
except Saturday and Sunday. 

Seeding on the farm did not start until May Ist 
‘and soon Mr. Putland who had a bad leg, began to 
suffer considerably. He would plough as long as he 



























Dovedale Boys — 1929 Snowhouse, 


could, then put the team in the stable. When I got 
home after 4 o'clock, 1 would take the team out and 
plough for another three hours. Then sometimes in 
the morning, | would be up early and would take the 
team and wagon and two water barrels to the creek 
two or three miles west, fill the barrels with water and 
return home before breakfast. Soon Mr, Putland got a 
hired man to do the work. Atthat time the ulcer on his 
leg was so bad he had to call the doctor. A woman 
with some medical training who was the teacher in a 
school a few miles west also came. Soon the rest and 
the formalin powder on the ulcer did the work and he 
was up aga 

Heft on September 7th because at that time I was 
able to get passage on a stock train with 17 cars of 
four-year old steers, loaded at Yorktown (later York- 
ton). I joined the train at Saltcoats. The following 
‘Sunday we arrived in Montreal, where the cattle were 
to be loaded on a boat to England. 

There were in all, four more medical students 
with me on that train coming to Churchbridge and all 
taught in Riversdale two years before I did. I made 
contact with the school by paying the previous teach- 
er $10.00 to get me in correspondence with the 
school board. 

Chas. Durnin became a medical doctor and prac- 
tised for forty years under pioneer conditions in 
North Dakota 











Excerpts from Letters Written by Mrs. 
Nellie (Karstad) Parks 

Heft for Canada in 1909 to teach in the Dovedale 
school because Uncle Henry had written and asked 
‘me to come and teach. I taught in the summer of 1909 
for a short time, then went back to Minneapolis. 

I left Minneapolis at 6 p.m. and arrived in 
Churchbridge about 6 p.m. the following evening, 
Herman, Uncle Henry. Uncle John and Oscar Jensen 
met me with the bob-sled, ponies and wolf hounds 
‘They had shot their twentieth wolf that day. 

i came back to Dovedale in the spring of 1910. 
started teaching May the 2nd and taught until 
November the 2nd. There were two weeks summer 
vacation. 

The Sports Day in Dovedale in the summer of 
1910 raised $75. Seventy dollars was donated to the 
Methodist Mission church which held meetings in 
the school house every second Sunday, and five 
dollars was given to the school to purchase a football 

The styles in those days were very grand, large 
ostrich feathered hats; the high necked dresses. long 
sleeves and skirts, one inch from the floor to be 
stylish. We had lots of long hair in those days, 
braided and put up so we had lots of foundation to pin 
hats to. 

Some of my pupils were: Two Rowland boys. 
Edward Stauch, Jimmie Svoboda (Smiling Jimmie), 
Joe Bubnick, Mary and Joe Rushka, Anne, 
and Joe Polnicky, William and Lillian 
Baimbridge — twins, Ida. Lillian, Carlyle and Viola 
Karstad, Goldie Anderson, May, Sadie, Violet, Edi 
th and George Putland, and the Nixon Boys from 
south of school. 











Fred Appleton 
by daughter Rose Jurick 

Fred Appleton was born in England in 1888, and 
as a boy delivered telegrams by bicycle. In 1913 he 
came to Canada, because it seemed a vast land with 
great opportunities for advancement. 

He came to Yarbo by train, hired to be a farmhand 
for John Piercy. When there was no one there to meet 
him, he left his baggage at the station, and started out 
to walk in the direction he was advised. It was dark, 
and the roads were just vague tails. After walking a 
few miles, he noticed a straw-pile in the near field 
He decided to take a rest and continue his journey by 
daylight, Being weary, he soon fell asleep but in a 
short while he was awakened by the howling of the 
“prairie wolves” which to him, was new. and very 
frightening. Glancing around he noticed a dim light 
inthe distance, and made a bee-line in that direction. 
He came upon the owner of the farm, who was out 
checking his animals at the bam. The farmer was 














Fred Stauch. Fred spent the night there. helped clean 
aload of grain the next morning. had breakfast, and 
continued on the Pierey farm. 

Mrs. Appleton. Fred's fiancee came from Eng- 
land, a little later and they were married at the home 
of William Piercy, in the vicinity of Yarbo. As a 
young girl Mrs. Appleton worked as a housemaid for 
people who were addressed as "My Lord and Lady- 
ship” and who lived in large houses with servants 
and butler. It must have been a great change to the log 
shanties and small houses of this country, miles from 
the nearest neighbor or town, 

The Appletons lived on different farms in the 
Yarbo, Zeneta and Atwater districts, until they finally 
settled in the Dovedale area, in 1926. While living in 
the Zeneta district, he worked for the Polar Star 
Ranch. He told of going to the nearest telephone by 
horseback, to call the doctor but, on arrival home, he 
was just in time to act as “mid-wife”” for his first 
born, 

One of their bad experiences was during a severe 
electical storm. As Mrs. Appleton was carrying a 
coal oil lamp the lightning struck the lamp globe, 
shattering it to bits. The bolt went through the stove 
pipes. and set their upstairs on fire. Luckily someone 
‘went up to check, and noticed the fire in time to 
overcome the flames and save their home. It was a 
nerve-wracking experience, and left them with a 
continuous fear of storms. 

The Appletons have both passed away now, but 
their marriage was blessed with seven children — 
Fred, who continues to batch on the home farm; 
Douglas, who passed away a number of years ago; 

Gertrude (Gzyl): Ruth (Malcolm): both living in 
Churchbridge: Nancy (Larson); Doris (Bremridge); 
‘and Rose (Jurick) who farms with her husband Joe, 
and family, south of Churchbridge. 

















George Baimbridge Family 
written by grandson Henry Putland 

George Baimbridge came to Canada in early 
spring of 1888. He came ahead to file homesteads 
and to get a dwelling place. He was followed later by 
his wife Mary, his youngest daughter Mary, and two 
sons, Charles and John. The eldest daughter re- 
mained in Lancashire, England. A second daughter 
Sarah, and her husband, John Richardson, came over 
in 1890. 

George Baimbridge on arrival at Langenburg, 
immediately located a homestead, the S. E. ¥4 
24-21-33 W Ist. He also filed on the other three 
{quarters by proxy, one quarter each for his two sons, 
and one for his son-in-law, John Richardson, all who 
were to arrive later 

George Baimbridge, and sons, worked together 
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‘on setting up homes. Charles on the SW ¥4, Jobn on 
the NE 4 and NW 14 for son-in-law, all on Section 
24. 

Son Charles was a painter by trade, and son John, 
blacksmith. Each of these sons carried on with thei 
trades later. after selling their farms. John Richard 
son and wife stayed on to farm, as did Father George 
Baimbridge until his death in 1901, the age of 71. His 
son-in-law. Amos Putland, and daughter Mary, took 
over the farm. His wife, Mary. continued to live with 
them until her death in 1915, at the age of 89. being 
totally blind for the last twelve years of her life 
George and Mary Baimbridge are laid to rest in the 
Kinbrae cemetery. The original homestead passed 
from Amos Putland to his son Henry and is farmed 
today by the fourth generation, great-grandson, 
Ronald Putland. 

Ed. Note: The families Bainbridge, Baimbridge 
and Bembridge are all originally of the same family 
but for unknown reasons the spelling changed in the 
different families. 











Stanley Bily 
by son Ed 

‘When Stanley Bily arrived at Riversdale with his 
parents in 1887, he was seven years old. His only 
education was received when. at the age of twelve, he 
attended for a few months the first school that was 
held at the John Rowland homestead, in the 
Riversdale district 

There was not enough to eat at home at first so 
Stanley had to work for his board. He worked for the 
Park, Piercy, Parker and Zimmerman families. By 
the age of sixteen, he was able to do the work of @ 
man and received the going wage of ten dollars a 
month, This money all was brought home to his 
father, John, who allotted him some money for neces- 
sary clothing and the rest went to help support the 
family. His mother sewed all their clothing by hand. 

‘There was no money for candy or syrup to put on 
bread. Marie Bily had an abundance of carrots in her 
garden, so she made syrup from them. This was a 
delicacy the entire family enjoyed. 

While working out as a young lad, if there was 
any spare time, Stanely was given a gun and one shell 
and told to go along the creek to see what fresh wild 
‘meat he could bring back. He was told to be careful, 
not to waste that shell. AS rabbits were plentiful, he 
sometimes got two rabbits with one shell, or two 
prairie chickens which provided a fine meal 

‘After a few years John Bily traded his oxen fora 
team of broncos. He had been a teamster in the 
Austrian army so he was acquainted with spirited 
horses and it was not long before he had them thor- 














‘oughly trained, and could get his field work done 
faster 

By this time there were more settlers coming into 
the district. Since there were no fences, Hume 
Bradshaw was having difficulties with his band of 
horses running into settlers’ crops and he decided to 
move out of the district. John Biley bought his half 
section with good buildings on it in 1899. He bought 
this place for a thousand dollars: yearly payments 
being $100 plus eight percent interest. Soon after, 
John transferred this land to his two older sons. 
Stanley and Carl. Stanley took the NW of this 
section 18 as his homestead. Here he farmed until he 
retired in 1940, when son Ed took over. Karl sold his 
land to his brother-in-law, Frank Vrabetz about 1910 
and later moved to Millwood where he remained 
Around 1915 this farm was sold to Bill Mehls, who 
again sold it after a few years to Frank Bily, a 





‘An example of game birds in the early 19008. Pelican shot by 
Stanley Bily-Frank Vrabetz, 


younger son of John Bily. Now Frank’s son Gordon 
Still farms there, Mrs. John Bily died in 1927 and 
John died in 1933 

Mrs. Fred Stauch (Alice) was a sister to the three 
Bily brothers and also lived in the district. 

In 1913 Stanley bought his first car, a Model T 
Ford with carbide lights. It was one of the first cars in 
the Dovedale district. Gasoline had to be ordered 
from Winnipeg in wooden barrels, 

In 1918 Stanley built a large hip-roof bam and a 
two-storey frame house complete with maple floors 
in all the rooms, central heating, fancy drapery, 
catpeton living room floor, a piano and fancy electric 
light fixtures for the 32-volt lighting plant which he 
installed the following year. He also had electric 
lights in the barn, making this one of the two out- 
standing large homes in the Dovedale district, that 
‘were built at that time. The other being the Emil 
Kaeding home. In 1926 Stanley bought an Atwater 
Kent radio with a horn-type loudspeaker with ear- 

















phones, this being one of the very few radios in the 
district at the time. 

Horses (costing $100 to $200) were a great asset 
to the settlers, when they could afford them. Stanley 
raised several outstanding colored horses. In those 
days farmers found the different breeds and types of 
horses more interesting than the different makes and 
models of tractors would be to the modern farmer 
today 

As the farmers in adjoining districts became 
‘more prosperous, some imported stallions from Eu- 
rope, Percherons from France, Belgians from 
Belgium and Clydes from Scotland. The people that 
bought stallions arranged a route that they would 
travel during the breeding season. The usual fee was 
twelve dollars for a mare proved in foal 

The Grand Trunk Railway had a construction 
camp at Hazelcliffe, Some farmers found a ready 
market for their oats ata few cents a bushel more than 
they could get at the elevator, as many horses were 
required to build the grade for the railway there. 
Stanley made several trips to the camp with loads of 
oats. On one occasion the boss invited Stanley to 
have dinner at the camp. Because there were so many 
horses around, there were also many flies. When 
they walked into the tent where dinner was served, 
the place was swarming with flies, The boss gave him 
a chair at the table, but Stanley was somewhat per 
plexed as everything was covered with flies. The 
boss told him just to reach and he would find some- 
thing, so when he did put his hand out over the table 
the flies flew up in that spot and he could then see 
What else was on the table! 

In his spare time Stanley had to teach himself to 
read, write and mathematics. He mastered these sub- 
jects so well that he was able to file his income tax 
returns himself when it was required. (Prior to 1917 
there was no income tax.) 

Stanley became interested in community affairs 
He was on the Dovedale School board quite a number 
of years, some as chairman. He was an original 
shareholder in the Farmers’ Supply Co. and a director 
from 1918 until 1927, He was on the Churchbridge 
Wheat Pool Committee four or five years and a 
director of the South Rural Telephone Co. during a 
critical time of financial difficulties. He also recog- 
nized the new C.C.F. political party as a movement 
to improve the living conditions of the people in the 
depression years. He supported Emil Kaeding in his 
endeavors to make the party a reality 

Stanley retired from active farming in 1940 but 
lived on the farm until his death in 1961 
stanley and Bessie Bily had three sons and two 
daughters. Joseph married to Lydia Ludtke of 
Kinbrae district. They farmed south of Church- 


























There were three children. Clara lives in Van- 
couver: Henry lives in Ann Arbor. Michigan, Henry 
served in the R.C.A.F, — 1940-1945. He married 
Kathleen Toulson in England. They have two chil 
Gren Alison and Linda. 

Gordon married Dellavina Hilleren in 1947. They 
are presently farming the home place. Gordon served 
‘on the Dovedale School board as seeretary-treasurer 
for 26 years and continued acting as secretary for the 
school board when the larger schoo! unit took over. 
Della was a teacher of the Dovedale School for ten 
and a half years starting in 1945. They have a family 
of four — Donald married to Rhoda Reeves living in 
Edmonton: Warren who works at the I.M.C. mine 
married Laurian Anderson and lives in Saltcoats: 
Daryl also working at the mine married Donna Olm 
living in the Dovedale district with their four chil- 
dren, and Karen, attending Churchbridge High 
‘School. in band and the 4-H. 














Frank Bily married Jessie Stauch of the Dovedale 
istrict in 1915. Frank farmed the Bily homestead 
NEG, 21-32 and later bought the E's 18-21-32 from 
W. Mehls. They farmed there until 1947 when their 
son Gordon took over. Frank died in 1968: Jessie 
continues to live with her son Gordon and family. 
Frank was active in community affairs und served on 
the local school board for many years. 
bridge. They had two sons. Wayne and Hartley and 
one daughter. Gloria. Edward married Rosie Vrabetz 
of the Kolin district. They are presently farming on 
the homestead farm with their children Ronald and 
Beverly, They have been active directors of the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society for over 20 years. 
and in other groups. Frances married John Valenta. 
They farmed for atime at Kinbrae and then moved to 
Kitchener. Ontario. They had three sons. Stanley, 
John and Rudy. Rose married Stuart Lowe who also 
farmed in the vicinity. He served in the armed ser 
vices and after WWIL. took up a trade in shoe and 
harness repair. He was assistant to the postmaster 
(Mike Bjarnason) at Churchbridge. They are retired 
in Churchbridge. They have one son. Edwin. 




















Joseph Bily 
by Joe 

‘Joseph Bily the eldest son of Stanley and Bessie 
Bily was born in 1903 in the Riversdale (Dovedale) 
district, Assiniboia, N.W.T. He was born in the 
house that Hume Bradshaw built on his horse ranch, 
and he attended Dovedale School. As thete was a 
lake on his father's farm, he started his trapping 








‘Some of Joe Bly’ prize pels 


career at the age of twelve when muskrat furs were 
worth about 25¢ each. 

Many people walked to visit their nk 
the horses needed a rest from work. Bicy 
used by boys. and Joe also had one. In 1924, his 
father bought him a Model T Ford touring car with 
side curtains. These were left off in nice weather and 
put on when the weather was cold or rainy. Joe was 
quite popular with the girls of the district: they were 
quite thrilled with the rides he gave them in his 
Various cars over the rough prairie roads. 

In 1930. Joe began farming for himself on a 
{quarter that he obtained trom his father. In 1933 he 
married Lydia (Ludtke) of Kinbrae district. They 
farmed here through the difficult depression years. in 
1937. 
drought and spring frost ended in a crop failure. Hay 
and straw had to be shipped into the district. The hay 
‘was shipped by rail from Manitoba where rain had 
been pientiful but much of the hay was spoiled by the 
rains before it was loaded. 

The 1936 crop of oats had been sold for 20¢ a 
bushel. and in the spring of 1938, oats for seed cost 
the farmers 60¢ per bushel. as no one had a supply 
from the previous year. To eam money. Joe sold 
firewood to the Dovedale School for $3.00 a load, 
rail-length: 

Because there was no water on his farm, water for, 
house use had to be hauled in cream cans from his 
father’s place. Horses and cattle had to be watered at 
the lake. In winter, the cattle had to be chased to the 
lake and the ice chopped through every morning, 
rdless of the weather. Joe made use of the lake in 
another way to supplement his income. He trapped 
muskrats, mink and coyotes. He also hunted deer 
‘when in open season, He became known as a compe- 
tent trapper and hunter, a reputation which he retains 
to this day. Many amateur trappers now bring their 
pelts for him to prepare for matket 
































During the years that Joe and Lydia farmed in the 
Dovedale district. they were willing to help ne 
bors who did not have a tractor and needed field work 
done. Or if transportation was required. Joe would 
drive, He helped his friends in many ways with litle. 
‘or no remuneration to himself. They had one daug! 
ter Marie, who married Everett Larson and had three 
sons. Darwin, Jarvis and Garth and are living on the 
Joe Alen farm on the northern outskirts of Church 
bridge. They also farm the J. Bily farm. in 1970. Joe 
and Lydia moved into Churchbridge. and soon after 
retired from farming. Joe still keenly pursues his 
trapping of fur animals and likes to spend his time in 
the open country, 








G. H. Bradshaw 
as related by Geo. Richardson to daugher Irene 

When my parents. the John Richardsons. and we 
children landed in Riversdale. Assiniboia. N.W.T. in 
1890 father got a job with a big. jovial Irishman. G. 
H. Bradshaw. who was running a large horse ranch. @ 
band of sixty horses. about seven miles south of 
Churchbridge. 

He was a “remittance man’ and used to send 
over to Ireland for more young men who got money 
from home to come out and learn ranching, We 
called his building, “The Dude Ranch”. There was 
nothing he liked better than getting them to ride “Old 
Prince” horse. He would have a rope tied around the 
horse's flanks. This made him buck like sixty, and 
the rider would soon falloff. Bradshaw would laugh 
until he was helpless. These young fellows generally 
landed in the area with a good supply of saddles. 
rifles, revolvers and knives. They thought there was 
nothing but wolves and Indians in Canada! 

One time Bradshaw had a dispute with a neighbor 
about lawful ownership of an old high wagon wheel. 
so they hired a lawyer, Mr. King who used to drive by 
‘once in a while from Moosomin to Saltcoats, to be 
their attorney. They were in session all moming, 
adjourned for lunch and then about three o'clock 
King reached a decision and says, “Boys, it’s a tie. 
am going to let you two race and the winner gets it.” 
‘The rancher was just recovering from an attack of the 
flu and so he lost the race. This is a true account of 
Law and Justice handed out in 1893, the earliest trial 
that J remember. 

G. Bradshaw came to the Riversdale district be- 
fore 1886. 




















Emil and Kate Kaeding 
by Ruth 

he lifestyle of early settlers was one of hard 
work, courage, self-help and co-operation with 
others. Through the dedication of many pioneers our 











co-operative organizations and good things of life 
‘were born and developed. 

Father came from Fall Creek. Wisconsin to 
Churchbridge in 1908. at the age of 17. loaded with 
ambition and little money. He started to farm six 
miles south of Churchbridge on borrowed money and 
the many disasters of farming. including a tornado 
that destroyed his large barn and several horses in it 
and most of his crop in 1916. 

Life was lonely on the prairie until the telephone 
‘came in about 1915. With several people on each line, 
nearly everyone soon knew their neighbor's business 
and problems. Father was a director of the South 
Rural Telephone company for some years, 

The Church was important to pioneers. Father, 
together with G. Garbe, Albert Boden, Wm. Mehls 
and L. Kromrey, put up the money to buy the first 
school south of the tracks in 1916 and renovated it asa 
church. Father was secretary-treasurer of the Peace 
Lutheran Church for many years. In winter church 
services were few, but always well attended was the 
Christmas Service with the huge decorated Christ- 
‘mas tree and real wax candles. the children’s recita- 
tions, the carols. the giving of homemade gifts and 
cards to special friends. the candy bags tor children 
and alway’ a box of apples or oranges to be shared by 
all. 











‘Schools were usually the centre of social activity 
People would come for miles around to the annual 
Christmas concert. which was the highlight of the 
‘year for the students and teacher. My parents boarded 
the teacher for many years. and father was chairman 
of the school board for some years 

Father loved music. Shortly after coming to Can: 
ada his mother gave him some money to buy farm 
equipment. He jumped on the train to Winnipeg 
when Eatons had a sale and bought himself a piano 
with the money! This piano gave him many hours of 
pleasure during his lonely years living alone as a 
bachelor. He joined the Bohemian Band in the 
Dovedale district and the Churchbridge Band when it 
‘was organized. He played several years until acancer 
on his lip forced him to give up playing 

Travel was mainly by foot or horses. giving away 
to cars. The first cars were not used from October 





until March or April, because of freezing tempera- 
tures, no anti-freeze and impassable roads. Needless 
to say, no more trips were made to town than was 
absolutely necessary. Neighbors were notified if 
‘Someone was going to town and the mail was always 
brought out. 

There was little time for recreation, but everyone 
observed Sunday as a day of rest. In our area, friends 
usually got together every Sunday afternoon to visit. 
Often the young folks helped each other with chores 











and returned for the evening when the older folks 
played cards and the young played ball in summer, 
sang or danced on the lawn or ina granary to the tune 
of a harmonica or guitar. We had a tennis court, 
which provided many hours of fun even though it was 
on grass grounds and the ball would boun 

pected directions. Families went everywhere to 
gether — probably the main reason being that there 
‘was only one team of horses to drive or only one car 
on the place 

For years, money was scarce and many people 
remember coffee made from roasted barley, all the 
uses for “Eaton’s catalogue” the many things that 
‘were made from white flour sacks, how every scrap 
of fat was saved to make soap. the dances where 
ladies who brought lunch got in free. the box socials 
and the bidding. barn dances where your seat was a 
pile of hay, hockey and ball games that were played 
for fun only. the whole family joining in, milk and 
cream being hung down the well in pails, (although 
some people froze a large supply of ice in winter, 
which might lastto midsummer), meat canned, cured 
or packed away in lard by the housewife. For about 
three years. a beef ring operated in our neighbor- 
hood, which was a good means of having fresh meat 
regularly in summer. Some complained that they 
didn’t get their fair share ofthe better cuts of meat. so 
it was discontinued. There were other self-help 
‘groups such as the snowplow club that operated in 
later years. when money and equipment was pooled 

In 1916 father married Katherine Lowenburger, 
who had come from near Landestreu, Austria to the 
MacNutt area in 1914, with friends of her family. In 
1919 father built a large three-storey house. which 
was the most modem home in the community at the 
time. with running water, bathroom facilities, sewage 
system and electric lights. powered by a block of 
batteries generated by a gas engine. A gas engine 
pumped water into a pressure tank in the second floor 
and the water was heated in a large tank connected to 
the kitchen wood-stove. Mother even had an electric 
iron! However, problems arose with the lighting sys- 
tem and no one could be found to repair it. so my 
parents went back to the coal-oil lamp for many years 
until wind-chargers became available. This provided 
32-volt power until the SPC brought in rural elec- 
tification in 1947. 

When father came to Churchbridge. the Agricul 
tural Society had been holding annual fairs for sever- 
al years. Around 1920 he bought a herd of Purebred 
Red Poll cattle and these he proudly exhibited at local 
fairs as well as Yorkton and one time at Regina. One 
cow won the Provincial Championship for quantity 
butterfat produced in one year. so there was tremen- 
dous competition at the jocal level. Father was an 
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active member of the Agricultural Society for twen- 
ty-five years and president for fourteen years 

‘When father had his Red Poll cows on R.O.P, 
Tests. the cows were milked three times a day: the 
amount of milk was recorded each time. A govern- 
ment milk tester came out from Regina about once a 
‘month and took milk samples of each cow milked. 
placed the milk in small glass bottles and we used to 
help turn the machine that whirled the bottles around, 
to find the amount of butterfat that each cow pro- 
duced. 

Shortly after father bought his herd of Red Polls. 
he built the first upright silo in the province. It was a 
Tand mark for miles around. Father imported clover 
seed (as clover was used to fill the silo) and among 
this seed. Russian thistle seed was found. Father was 
blamed for importing Russian thistle into the 
province. However. inthe “dirty Thirties”. it was the 
only thing that grew well enough to fill the silo and it 
proved to be pretty good feed. too! Silo filling was 
always a dangerous and hard job. One man had to be 
inthe silo spreading the silage around as it was blown 
in: one man had to feed the bundles into the silage- 
cutter. which had sort of a large steel mangle with 
formidable teeth, and one to three men hauled clover 
bundles. 

‘One year we raised com to fill the silo. There 
were a lot of good cobs so we picked some out to eat 
We had visitors that day from a hailed-out farm and 
they filled their car with com, Mother had a lot of 
tomatoes and told them to go out and pick some, but 
to her anger they picked all the nicest tomatoes she 
had! 

Father was a very active and a charter member of 
many organizations that were formed throughout the 
years. to improve conditions and life in rural 
Saskatchewan. In 1917 he became active in the Farm- 
er’s Supply Company (and also the Farmer's Eleva- 
tor) and later became its president when it gave way 
to Sask. Wheat Pool of which he was chairman for 
over fifteen years. It was during this time that the 
farm girls and boys calf and grain clubs were 
organized. In 1942 he and J. R. Welk were chosen 
from this district to go to Ottawa ona mass delegation 
to protest the low price of wheat. There the delega- 
tion met with the Federal Cabinet. 

When the United Farmers was organized here in 
the 1930's, dad became president and remained so 
until it gave way to the Farmer-Labor and C.C.F 
political organization of which he was president in 
this constituency for many years. He worked and 
travelled without pay to every community in this part 
of the province to promote this movement which in 
1944 formed the C.C.F. government in 
Saskatchewan. He was often ridiculed by people who 














couldn't understand father, being a fairly well-to-do 
farmer. who would leave his own work to go out to 
‘organize groups to achieve a better way of life for all, 
and not be paid to do so. Father suffered much 
hardship and experiences in these years when he 
encountered much opposition, but people gradually 
accepted this political movement of social change. 
He lived long enough to see his son Edgar, become a 
member of the Legislature in’1971. when the NDP 
(C.C.F) government came into power: 

Father was one of a small group that was instru- 
mental in getting our very successful local Credit 
Union set up. He was on the first Credit Committee of 
the board. He helped raise funds in this area to start 
the Co-op Implement Company and the Co-op Sask 
Refinery. He was also instrumental in setting up the 
local Co-op Bulk and Fuel. of which he was secre 
tary-manager, and bookkeeper on a voluntary basis 
until it expanded to lumber, hardware, dry goods, 
and later groceries. 

In 1946, son Edgar took over the family farm and 
the folks moved into town where father continued as 
‘manager of an ever-expanding Co-op business. After 
‘many years as manager, the Co-op board felt that he 
should retire and replaced him with a younger man. 
Father refused to retire and at the age of 71, he went 
into the lumber business for himself. 

At this time the Potash mine development nearby 
brought in the need for many houses for 
mineworkers. When no one else built homes for 


















Emil and Kate Kaeding. Cif and Ruth Swanson. Verda and 
‘Art Nan and Alvin, Alva and Edgar 


these people, father went into debt to buy lumber and 
‘supplies to build blocks of houses which he sold at 
affordable prices. For this community service he 
risked his own money at a time in life when he could 
have retired with no financial worries. When the first 
lay-off occurred at the mine, several families left 
their homes with only partial payments made, When 











this happened, father never foreclosed on them with 
the loss of payments as he could have done. but made 
them a reasonable offer. so that in reality none lost 
their money. 

Over the years father developed a substantial 
farming enterprise and with careful budgeting had a 
little more money than many others. People knew 
this and often came to him for financial help when 
credit at the bank was not easy to obtain, Father's 
terms were easy. but he had faith in people, and 
although some money was never paid back. he did 
help out quite a number of people to get started. 

When mother came to Canada in 1914 she found 
it difficult to master the English language: however 
she was an avid reader and in 1921 she joined the local 
Community Club (later the Homemakers) and 
through her association there gained a thorough 
knowledge of her community. country and the En- 
glish language. In the Homemakers (often dubbed 
the “*Homebreakers" because the men at times had to 
wait for supper) mother was active for neatly fifty 

ears as local president. district president and 
provincial delegate several times. One of the greatest 
pleasures in her life occurred when the Club pre- 
sented her with a life membership in the Sask. Home- 
makers on their 35th Wedding Anniversary. 

During father's busy community life. mother 
looked after the farm while father was away, 
provided meals and room for wandering cam- 
paigners and was involved in the round table discus- 
sions on local and national affairs. Now at 86 she is 
sfill keenly interested and follows the current affairs 
closely by reading her daily paper and often sets her 
son Edgar straight on many governmental issues. 

‘Our home was the cenire of hospitality for over 
thirty years for meetings. night and week-end stop- 
overs for political notables as Louise Lucas. T. C 
Douglas. George Williams. M. J. Coldwell, Wood- 
row Lloyd. and other political and community speak 
ers, 

Into this cooperative-minded and communit 
dedicated home we children grew up. How our par- 
ents managed to run a fairly major farming enterprise 
and still devote as much voluntary time to public life 
as they did, seems hard to understand, but they had 
very little leisure time. Of course, their leadership in 
the community would not have been possible, if it 
‘were not for all these people who worked with them, 
and others like them, to achieve a better life for all 
They did not look for reward or praise for the many 
things that we now have and hold dear, especially 
those of us who know the price that was paid to obtain 
them. 

There were five in our family — Alvin who is the 
‘Town Administrator at Porcupine Plains, Ervin — 





























deceased, Edgar MLA and present Sask. Minister of 
Rural Affairs, Ruth (Mrs. Cliff Swanson) farming at 
Churchbridge and Arthur, manager of Firestone 
Sales in Western Canada, at Vancouver. 


Alvin Kaeding 
by Alvin 

‘Alvin Kaeding was born in 1916, the eldest of the 
Emil Kaeding family. He completed his public 
school education at Dovedale in 1930, the second 
year of the “Great Depression”. He remained on the 
family farm until 1946. In that year he and Hugo 
Renneberg bought out Slim Sigurdison’s garage busi- 
ness and retained it as a partnership until 1952, when 
Hugo left, after which Alvin continued the business 
until 1965. The business location came in the way of a 
proposed widening of No. 16 highway, resulting in 
the property’s sale to the Highway’s Department 

Mike Wowk persuaded him to apply for the posi- 
tion of town clerk. which position he then held until 
his resignation in June of 1973. He is currently (1980) 
the town administrator for the town of Porcupine 
Plain, 

Alvin and his parents moved into town and he 
stayed with them until he and Nan (Scobie) were 
married in October, 1949. Having had no children of 
their own, the most happy event of their lives was the 
adoption in 1955 of twin baby girls. Both girls are 
married now — Diane in Porcupine Plain to Earl 
esch; Donna in Regina to Rodney Sanheim, and of 
course, there are the usual loveable grandchildren 

‘Alvin was mayor of Churchbridge from 1956 to 
1964; he remembers and participated in the hectic 
times resulting from I.M.C.’s commitment to con- 
struct @ potash mine and mill at Yarbo, and which 
offered the surrounding villages the opportunity if 
they grasped it, to service it and its employees’ 
needs, After countless planning meetings at home 
and in Regina, Churchbridge emerged in 1962 with 
both a municipal water and sewage system and natu- 
ral gas service setting the basic groundwork on which 
the town's citizens and promoters could and did build 
and expand. Alvin remembers also with gratitude the 
contributions made by his staff at the garage — Leo 
Prince, Ron and Lynn Johnson, Graeme Schappert 
and Halli Laxdal who kept the business doing well in 
his absence, which was most of the time in those 
days. 

The 1930's depression and its economic and so: 
cial impact saw the emergence of self-help study 
groups out of which the local retail co-op and Credit 
Union were born. He was a charter member of both, 
and was alternately board member, board chairman 
and member of the loans committee of the Credit 
Union until 1965: 
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Nan and Alvin know too, that they are par- 
ticularly fortunate in that their recreation preferences 
are mutual. Both enjoy short and long sight-seeing 
‘rips, having been to New Zealand and Cuba since 
coming to Porcupine Plain. They are both avid golf- 
ers and campers. They both enjoy good lawns and 
gardens and appreciate unspoiled natural surround- 
ings. And they make their frequent return trips to 
Churchbridge to stay in touch with their relatives and 
friends, 

Ed. Note: While at Churchbridge both Nan and 
Alvin participated in community responsibilities 
such as Nan being treasurer on the Arena Board, 
director of the Agricultural Society over ten years 
and in the Homemakers Club for nearly twenty 
years, serving in executive positions for some years 
and also on the District Homemaker executive 
Among other things Alvin was secretary of the 
school board for a time and also of the Hall board 
when the first Community Centre was taking shape. 


Autobiography of Edgar Kaeding 

Twas born on the family farm Section 17-21-32- 
WI in 1920. All of my early years were spent going to 
a rural school (Dovedale) and helping on the family 
farm, as was traditional, The depression of the 30's 
resulted in the decision to remain on the farm rather 
than go to the higher fields of education. Strong 
examples of hard work, honesty and Christian teach- 
ing were imprinted on us as children by our dedicated 
parents. A lively interest in co-operative and political 
action by both parents were to stimulate our future 
activities. 

‘The Second World War resulted in a call to Mili- 
tary Service and my enlistment into the Army. After 
four years of service in a variety of assignments, I 
was discharged in 1946, 

In 1943, while in the Service, I married Alva 
Boreen, a long-time sweetheart, daughter of Alvin 
and Esther Boren of Churchbridge. With her rural 
background, she learned well the intricacies of the 
agricultural pursuit of the day. As the third member 
of a family of thirteen, she was continuously called 
upon to take the place of a man on the farm, and there 
‘was no task within her physical capacity at which she 
could not match her masculine counterparts 

In 1946, Alva and I, with son Jerry born in 1944, 
took over the family farm, At that time, the farm 
included five quarters of land that was purchased 
from my father and one quarter rented, fourteen 
cows and a line of machinery. The total purchase 
price was $29,000 

Because we had no savings accumulated, much 
‘of the first year’s expenses were taken on credit from 
suppliers or advances made by father until income 























could be earned. Army gratuities and “waiting re- 
tums benefits” provided some meagre income in that 
first year. Fortunately, it was a good year which 
provided enough to clear off the shaky start. Good 
crops provided fair returns during the next few years 
and made it possible to invest in new equipment and 
expand the livestock her 

During those years, the family tradition of com- 
munity involvement in a variety of areas was to 
develop. I became involved on the boards of the local 
‘Wheat Pool, the local Co-op and the Agricultural 
Society as well as the Credit Union. In 1947, I be- 
‘came leader of the 4-H Grain Club and continued in 
that capacity until 1960. During this period, I under- 
took to judge 4-H clubs in the Yorkton District. Alva 
took part in the Homemakers, Agricultural Society 
and Ladies Aid and became very active in curling, 

In 1947 Harold was born, followed by Heather in 
1950 and Debbie in 1954 

In 1951, we had an extremely good crop, but rain 
and an early snow slowed harvesting and sixty acres 
of barley were left in the swath over winter. However, 
an extremely warm spring in 1952, permitted the crop 
to be harvested at 10% moisture 

In July of 1953 began three years of excessive 
rainfall which created a great deal of hardships and 
crop deterioration, and it was impossible to keep 
tractors and combines from bogging down in the 
mud. In 1954 only 400 out of our normal 600 acres 
were seeded. The crop was late, excessive moisture 
caused root rot and finally heavy rust hit all crops. 
The oats were cut for feed, but excessive rain during 
curing ruined even most of that. No one who lived 
through that summer on the farm, will ever forget the 
frustrations. Water ran everywhere, minnows 
showed up in the ravines, pot-holes were full all 
summer and many roads were under water. In June, 
the TB X-ray van was in town and everyone was to £0 
in for an X-ray. Roads were impassable for cars 
Over thirty tractors pulling wagons of all sorts were 
Tined up in the CPR parking lot, having brought in 
farm families from all around the district. Streets in 
town were at times totally impassable. Over twenty- 
‘eight inches of rain were recorded that year! 

Inthe first years we hired help during the summer 
months, but after some unfortunate experiences in 
1955, we decided we would do our own farming 
Except for occasional help, Alva was the hired, man 
as well as housekeeper and mother. She spent many 
long dirty hours in the field (no cabs, no heaters). We 
always knew when she hit a quack grass patch! The 
diesel would belch black smoke as she criss-crossed 
the patches. She hated quack grass with a passion! 
She also drove the truck and hauled grain from the 
combine. 





























In 1956, I had a serious accident in getting both 
hands caught in a V-belt on the swather. My hands 
were badly lacerated but I drove alone to the hospital 
ten miles away, expecting to be home by noon. When 
{did not return at that time, Alva phoned the hospital 
to see what she could do to keep the harvest rolling. | 
told her that she would just have to wait until the 
doctor would let me come home, However, when 1 
arrived home about 6 p.m.,.the combine was roaring 
away with Alva at the wheel and Jerry was valiantly 
trying to handle the trucking. | realized then what a 
real partnership was! 

As the children grew up they learned to milk 
cows, and drive trucks and tractors almost as soon as 
they could reach the levers. We worked hard but had 
time to take in Sportsdays in summer and curling in 
winter, Saturday night was always the time to go to 
town for family treats or to a show. In 1969 we were 
awarded the District 13 Family Farm Award. 

Father had always been heavily involved in local 
affairs, and was a tireless worker for co-ops and 
political change. As he grew older he began looking 
to the new generation to pick up some of the respon- 
sibilities and took me along to conventions. Soon 1 
became involved in the Executive and about 1962, 1 
replaced my father as constituency president of the 
CCR 

In 1969 a number of local people encouraged me 
to consider the nomination as candidate in the Salt- 
coats Constituency. I was reluctant to do so but our 
closest neighbor came over and finally persuaded me 
to let my name stand, Discussions with the family 
seemed to show real enthusiasm with both Alva and 
the children telling me not to worry about the farm; 
they would do that! In November, 1969 1 won the 
nomination as NDP candidate in Saltcoats Constitu- 
ency. My opponent was the Hon. James Snedker, 
Speaker of the House. He had held the seat for ten 
years and was a formidable opponent indeed! 

I spent a great many days during that winter 
visiting people throughout the area. The fact that my 
parents were well-known and respected over a wide 
area had a significant impact on the reception that 1 
received, 

‘On Biection night, when the final poll was in, the 
N.D.P, here had won by 69 votes, and I was elected! 
A whole new world was upon us. For at least four 
years we would have a whole new set of respon- 
sibilities and demands. While I was a back-bencher 
inthe first term, I was given the chairmanship of the 
Caueas Committees on Agriculture, Municipal Af- 
fairs and Highways. I was also assigned to two Legis- 
lative Committees on Crop Insurance 
Ownership. This took weeks of time attendi 
ings around the province, and the USA. 














reports from these hearings formed the base of a 
much improved Crop Insurance Program and a new 
Farm Ownership Act. 

‘The first experiences in the Legislature were ex- 
citing tome. [had not yet achieved a sense of comfort 
in public speaking and felt somewhat inadequate 
alongside teachers, preachers and lawyers it the 
house. 

In June 1975 the NDP again won the Saltcoats 
Constituency and I was reelected to the Legislature. 
On a hot sunny day in early July, Alva came racing 
‘out to the field where I was spraying, and said the 
premier wished to speak to me. At this time he asked 
me to accept the portfolio of agriculture, which I did. 

Asa Minister of the Crown, I would be required 
to devote full time to that duty so I had to re-examine 
the future of my farming career. A family conference 
resolved the problem. Harold had already been in 
partnership with us since 1971 and was very much 
involved with the farm. Jerry, working at IMC, was 
actively helping on the farm on his off hours. It was 
now decided that Jerry would become fully involved 
in the farm operation, and our farm then was turned 
over to the boys and they would operate it as a 
partnership, and I took on the new career as Minister 
of Agriculture 

What a change! Agriculture was one of the heav- 
iest portfolios in the government and there was an 
endless procession of responsibilities. I thought that | 
‘was well versed in farming, but the gamut was much 
wider than I imagined — beef, grain, hogs | under- 
stood, but quarter horses, appaloosas, sheep, goats, 
bees, and rabbits were something else. And there was 
Marketing and Production, Extension and Rural De- 
velopment, drainage and flood control, land owner- 
ship. irrigation, fruit and vegetables — there was no 
end! 

Because of its prominence in the provincial econ- 

it was a highly visible department. Because of 
its national and international scope, it required a 
great deal of consultation and negotiation on those 
levels. 

There was a trip to Rome in 1975 to attend the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization 
Conference, and four days in London on the return 
trip: two weeks in London at the Royal Agricultural 
Fair in 1976; two weeks at an International Agricul- 
tural Exchange in Washington, D.C. in 1977; a week 
at the Denver Winter Fair with Jim Webster in 1977: 
in November of 1977 the Department of Agriculture 
hosted the Royal Agricultural Society Conference in 
Regina, at which time Prince Philip resided. We 
attended numerous banquets at which we and Prince 
Philip shared the head table, and travelled on to 
Jamaica to complete the conference there; imme- 
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diately on retumn from Jamaica another trip was made 
to Washington, D.C. to attend a Rural American 
Conference at which time I was asked to explain the 
Land Bank concept. In 1979, I was a member of a 
Joint Trade Mission to Japan in Company with Hon. 

Norm Vickar, Minister of Trade and Commerce 

Each year the Provincial Agricultural Ministers and 
their Deputies meet in conference. | attended such 
conferences in Newfoundland, Quebec, B.C... and in 
1978, Saskatchewan hosted the Conference in York- 
ton. 

Those years in Agriculture were, perhaps, the 
fullest and the most satisfying of my life. After the 
1978 election, the Premier had broadly hinted that he 
‘would be making a major cabinet shuffle. In July, 
shortly after our return from the Japanese trip, I was 
appointed to the newly-created portfolio of Rural 
Affairs. The challenge of dealing with a new set of 
problems, particularly the development of a new 
department, has provided adequate excitement. 

And Alva, what was she doing all this time? 
When | entered the political world, it was she and the 
family who gave me encouragement to go, and once 
in the battle, she was the best campaigner anyone 
ever had. She accompanied me to meetings, anniver- 
saries, banquets and social functions until she must 
have been sick and tired of listening to speeches. She 
was equally at home in a farmer’s market or ata regal 
reception. Without her active participation, 1 don’t 
know if I would have survived the rigors of this 
demanding public life 

Now our family consists of Jerry and Elaine 
(Rathgeber) and their children — Terena, Michelle 
and Craig; Harold and Barbara (Miller) and their 
children — Randy, Corey and Cameron; Heather and 
Murray Sveinbjornson and their family — Ramona, 
Danny, and Jason; Debra and Wilfred Sveinbjomson 
and their family — Colleen, Lynn and Scott. 














Herman Karstad 
(by daughter Esther) 

In the spring of 1904, Herman Karstad came to 
Churchbridge from Nicollet, Minnesota, with Henry 
Absolon, Oscar Jenson and his uncle Henry Karstad. 
They brough four or five carloads of farming equip- 
‘ment and household goods. They brought a large 
Cilpull Rumely engine and a threshing machine. He 
also had a large six-bottom breaking plow and broke 
up many acres of sod and brush land in the area. He 
also did custom threshing for many years. 

In 1907 Herman bought land about eight miles 
southwest of Churchbridge. That summer Herman, 
Bertel Karstad and Henry Absolon planted 500 acres 
of wheat, but an early frost destroyed the entire crop. 

In 1916 Herman helped three of his uncles, 








Nello and Herman Karstad — 1912 


Bertel, John and Henry Karstad, with a contract to 
build a section of the "Grand Trunk Pacific Railway” 
near Waldron. They cut through quite a high hill, and 
that particular cut went by the name of “The Karstad 
Cut” for many years. Herman also helped haul tim- 
bers for the construction of a large wooden railway 
bridge that spanned the valley near Gerald. 

Herman married Nellie Putland in 1912 and they 
operated a mixed farm until he retired in 1945. They 
raised a family of six children — Elsie, Esther, Cor 
inne, Irma, Lars and Dean, who all attended 
Dovedale Schoo! 

Elsie taught school in Saskatchewan, Quebec, 
‘Wales and B.C. She married Harold Bentley in 1958 
and they reside at Qualicum Beach, B.C. 

Esther married Bennett Larson in 1938. They 
farmed on section 7 just south of Dovedale School, 
tntil they bought the Herman Karstad farm, when 
Esther's father retired in 1945. Bennett and Esther 
raised a family of four — Mervin, Donna, Darlene 
and Calvin. Esther and Bennett stayed on the old 
hhome farm until 1970, when they sold the farm to 
Don Thompson and moved to Abbotsford, B.C., 
where Bennett went into the trucking business with 
their youngest son Calvin, Bennett was hurt in a 
truck accident in the mountains and passed away six 
‘weeks later, on Dec. 25, 1976. 








Corinne married John Purves in 1945 and lives in 
Yorkton, He worked for a wholesale firm there. They 
have seven children, 

Irma married Elmer Larson in 1944 and they 
farmed in Alberta for some years then moved to 
Bredenbury. They reside in Regina now. They had 
six children. 

Lars went to Veterinary College in Guelph, Ont. 
and became Doctor of Animal Medicine. He was 
professor at the college for some years. He married 
Martha Ge Laude. Lars went into research for 
L.D.R.C. in diseases related to man and animals. He 
worked in the U.S.A. for some time and for the past 
six years he has been working among the wild ani: 
mals near Nairobi, Africa. They have four children. 

Dean married Amy La Roche and worked at the 
Potash mine at Esterhazy for some time before mov- 
ing to Chemainus, B.C, He is an overhead crane 
operator in the lumber mill there. They had three 
children. 

‘When Herman and Nellie retired, they and son 
Dean moved to Qualicum Beach, B.C, Herman 
passed away in 1961 at 79 years of age. Nellie remar- 
ried in 1966 to Harry Martin of Saltcoats and they still 
reside at Qualicum Beach. 





Rudolph Koch 
by granddaughter Ella 

In 1881 Rudolph Koch was born in Austria where 
he grew up on a farm. In 1905 he married Elizabeth 
Lowenberger who was bor in 1885 in the same area, 

Rudolph came to Canada to seek a new home for 
his family. He worked as a laborer in the Church- 
bridge area before purchasing land from Herman 
Dettman six miles south-east of Churchbridge. His 
wife and daughter Elizabeth (Lizzie) came to join 
him in 1923. Lizzie worked for her uncle Emil Kaed- 
ing’s for several years prior to her marriage to Alfred 
Schmidt in 1926. Rudolph also worked there at dif- 
ferent times. 

Rudolph built a large barn with a hayloft. It was, 
in this barn that several dances were held during the 
latter thirties. People of all ages attended these 
dances. 

Being a seamstress by trade Mrs. Koch sewed 
many clothes for herself, her family and friends, 
taking great pride in her work. She also enjoyed 
gardening, knitting and crocheting 

Farming was difficult for them because machin- 
ery was scarce and so often help was required from 
neighbors. They never owned a car and therefore 

gy or sleigh, or walking was their only 
‘means of getting around. They attended Peacer 
Lutheran Church 
In 1944 they retired into Churchbridge which 










































ended in a tragic death for Rudolph who was struck 
by a car as he was crossing the highway on his way 
home from church on a cold January, 1954. Mrs, 
Koch lived alone for about three years before moving 
in with her daughter Lizzie who was also @ widow 
then, In 1958 they both moved to Yorkton where Mrs 
Koch passed away in 1968, 








‘Mae and Harry Piercy. Thelma, Eva, Cora 
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iam Piercy Family 
William Piercy, who had been a mechanic in 
England, and his wife and three children arrived in 
Winnipeg in May, 1883, William continued alone to 
Whitewood. From Whitewood he walked to Kinbrae 
in search of a homestead. There were no homesteads 
available so he and E, Smith walked eastward to the 
banks of the Big Cutarm Creek, where they decided 
to homestead, being assured of a good supply of 
water. William settled on NW % 2-21-33 WI and E. 
Sah onthe SW Yen te Riversdale N.WCT te, 
They had to walk to Birtle, Man. to the Land Title’s 
Office to register their homesteads. He returned to 
Winnipeg and brought his family as far as Brandon, 
the end of the rail on that line. He started out from 
there with a wagon, a yoke of oxen, a cow, a tent and 
some household supplies. That trip from Brandon to 
his homestead via Fort Ellis and Spy Hill took eight 
days 

‘Until their log house was built, they lived ina tent 
through a summer of severe rain storms and mos- 
4quitoes, This house is still standing and has been 
lived in continously since 1883, until recently. 

‘Soon after, more families came and a post office 
was opened and named Riversdale. The mail came 
twice a week from Fort Ellice to the home of Wm. 
Rowland the first postmaster. On one occasion the 
mailman was crossing the Big Cutarm Creek in the 
spring when the water was high and the mailbags 
were washed out of his buckboard and never re- 
covered. 
Harry Piercy (from an interview by R, Swanson) 

Twas born at Riversdale, N.W.T. in 1891. John, 
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Bertha and Bill had been born in England and came 
over with our parents, the William Pietcys. | lived 
with my parents until they passed away, mother in 
1910 and father in 1928. 1 took over their farm and 
farmed there until my wife and I retired in 1957, first 
to Yorkton and, after my wife died, to Esterhazy 
where I now live. (1980). I married the former May 
Paget, she played the organ in the school and the 
United Church for many years until she became 
crippled with arthritis and confined to a wheel chair 
for many years. 

We had a family of three girls: Thelma married 
Joe Kurucz and lives in Esterhazy; Eva (Dean) lives 
in Winnipeg and Cora (Breen) lives in Alberta. They 
all have children of their own. 

In the early years church service was held ever 
two weeks in the Dovedale schoo! in summer, and in 
homes in winter by a Methodist minister from Spy 
Hill. During the year 1914-18 an Anglican minister 
by the name of Rev. A. C. Tappen served us. 

The North-East Agricultural Society was 
“organized at Kinbrae in 1888 with J. B. Fisher as one 
of the early promoters. Several successful fairs were 
held. I was a director (1928-30) in the Churchbridge 
Agricultural Society. 

Doctors and Medical Care: We did have fairly 
good medical doctors inthis part of the province after 
the turn of the century. There was a Dr. Denmark at 
Langenburg; Dr. Patrick was the first Doctor at Salt 
coats. Later he was head doctor at Yorkton. Dr. Key 
was at Esterhazy: Dr. McKenzie was at Church: 
bridge, then at Langenburg. 

Itwas surprising what good care was provided by 
these doctors. I recall one incident when Mrs. Row- 
land was very ill. Dr. Patrick at Saltcoats was in- 
formed and he said he would start out on snow shoes 
at that end, if someone could meet him at the other 
tend. My dad started out; he had a team of fairly good 
drivers, and met the doctor about three miles south of 
Bredenbury at Brear’s home and drove him to Row- 
lands. He found he couldn't save her and after sta 
ing overnight, dad took him back to Brear's where 
the snow shoes were left. My dad says, “I'lltake you 
further.” “Nope, nope, I have two calls to make out 
inthis country, I have my snowshoes and I'll go back 
to Saltcoats with my snowshoes,” he said and took 
off, 

Iwas secretary of the Reeves School fora number 
of years, The family went to Dovedale, as our farm 
was in three school districts, Reeves, Dovedale and 
Kinbrae 

‘The Union Sunday School, organized by Mrs. 
Amold was interdenominational. They farmed about 
four miles east of Churchbridge. Later the Clines 
took over. My wife, May, was secretary and organist 



































for this Sunday school for years. There was no Unit- 
ced Church in those days; everything was held in the 
hall 

In baseball the Montgomerys and the Anderson 
Bros were the backbone of the team managed by G. 
Garbe. Other players were Edgar Lewarton, Walt and 
Mahlon (pitcher) Everett. In women’s softball, the 
‘were two outstanding players — Lizzie (pitcher) and 
Tiny (catcher) Schutz, of Rothbury, Lizzie, a left- 
handed swift pitcher posed a real threat to any timid 
batter. 

In hockey the original Dovedale hockey rink was 
either on Bily’s or Svoboda’s large sloughs. They had 
a hockey team consisting of Joe, Jim and Frank 
Svoboda, Wilfred Riglin, Rowland, Reeves and 
Rhuska Bros. (see picture). We played once or twice 
week. I didn’t go with them when they travelled to 
play other teams. They played against Churchbridge, 
managed by Farquharson who was a professional 

-y player at one time, Bob Tuma was Farquhar 
's star hockey player. 

















Dovedale Hockey Team — betore 1920. Cutarm Creek was 
the rink, Names of players might be Svoboda, Stauch, Row: 
land, Rigin, Sparrowhawk, Poinicky, Biky and athers, 


Joe Polnicky Family 
by Ed. Bily 

The Joe Polnicky family came to Winnipeg in 
1886 with their three children, Julia (later Mrs. Spar- 
rowhawk), Frank and Joe. In 1887 they came to the 
Riversdale district. They did not have time to prepare 
a proper dwelling but dug a shallow hole in the 
ground, Dirt was set around the hole, with sticks put 
across and sods on top, to make a root. 

‘One time when son Joe was walking home over 
the snowdrifts in winter, from visiting his fiancee, 
Mary Tomsha (whom he later married), he missed his 
home and arrived atthe next neighbor's place. In the 
‘morning, the tracks in the snow showed that he had 
walked right over his house without knowing it 

Joe putin his requited time on the homestead and 











the rest of the summer he worked on railway con- 
struction. His brother Frank also worked. 

Whenever there was opportunity to do so, these 
two brothers would play for dances at night. They 
were very good accordianists, and were in great 
demand. Later Frank moved to the U.S.A. Joe 
played fora few years for dances with Jabez Paget of 
Churchbridge, who had a violin, Years later Joe lost 
‘most of his fingers by having them frozen, and could 
no longer play the accordian, but he stil played the 
baritone in the first Esterhazy Brass Band. About 
1925 he organized the Dovedale Band, of which he 
was the leader. 

oe and Mary had ten children: Mary (Pangracs). 
Joseph Jr. Albert. Annie (Hruska), Bessie 
(Buchberger), Libby (Salesnik), Lydia (Lippai), 
Charlie, Elsie (Pangracs). Frank 

Charlie farms the home place. He married Mary 
Lippai. They had no family of their own, but adopted 
his sister's son Stanley. Charlie is at present a director 
of the Churchbridge Agricultural Society 














Amos Putland Family 
(1888-1979) 
by son Henry Putland 

My father, Amos Putland, often reminisced about 
‘coming west from Thorold. Ontario. He had been a 
stone mason by trade. having a tombstone business 
of his own in Thorold. He also worked in the lime- 
stone quarries. They mined limestone for use in 
construction of the Welland Canal, which was con- 
tinuously being improved. The industry was boom- 
ing, money flowed freely. However. at the age of 
twenty-six, he began suffering from the rock-dust 
which was affecting his lungs. Advice from his doc- 
tor was to find some type of work in the open, free 
from dust. if he wanted to live 

On this advice, Amos and brother Edward, and 
two acquaintances. John Riddall. Sr. and Walter 
Park, Sr., all of the same area. decided to come out 
west, to what was then Assiniboia, North West Ter 
Fitories. This was the autumn of 1887 or 1888. The 
records that I have show that the railroad did unload 
all immigrants at Langenburg in the year 1888. A few 
settlers did receive rail transportation closer to their 
destination. depending on whether or not they had a 
friend on the work train, These four men on leaving 
Ontario, took along equipment which was recom- 
mended, for getting established as homesteaders. 
Amos filed on SWY4 18-20-32 Wist. brother Edward, 
fon the NW/, J, Riddall on the SEY and W. Park on 
the NE¥4, all on the same section, These pioneers had 
their first sod shanties situated as close together as 
possible. Communication was by walking only, dur 
ing the stormy winter weather. 























Some rather frustrating events happened to them 
‘on their trip by railroad. The places for overnight 
lodging were called stopping houses. Some of these 
did get badly infested with bedbugs and fleas. On the 
stop-over at Winnipeg, Amos and Edward spent most 
of the night killing bedbugs on the walls with their 
nail hammers. Mr. Riddall and Mr. Park had the same 
experience. They remarked at the breakfast table, 
“Those beggars of bugs walked away with our 
blankets during the night!” 

On arrival at the homestead site, construction of 
sod houses was begun and continued late into cold 
weather. Sod was in some cases the only material 
available. Prairie fires had practically destroyed all 
tree growth except in the valleys, Firewood was, 
therefore. hard to obtain. These fires were some- 
times deliberately set by Indians to drive the white 
man out of their lands. The Indians also used fire to 
chase buffalo into these valleys, making it easier to 
Kill them. In some areas of the southwest, there are 
‘cutbanks where large kills were made. In these places 
many arrows have been found, some stuck in the rib 
bones, proving that the meat was not always used and 
that the animals were sometimes slaughtered for their 
hides. 

Amos Putland, on coming west, had brought his 
driving horse and light democrat. However, they 
were of little use because there were no trails and no 
bridges across the streams. Oxen were the main 
power until heavy horses started to come into use. 

For two years. during the winters, 1889-1890, 
Amos and Edward travelled to the town called “Pile 
‘of Bones", which is today the city of Regina. The 
name had come about from the bones of the buffalo 

the prairie being literally white with bones from 
buffalo hunting days. These two pioneers worked as 
carpenters in “Pile of Bones”. The Royal North West 
Mounted Police were stationed at this location with a 
large number of horses. The second winter, a large 
‘number of Indians had fled from the U.S.A. approx- 
imately five hundred in number. They were part of 
Sitting Bull’s tribe which had been involved in the 
Massacre of General Custer’s army. The U.S. sol- 
dirs had, at times. harassed these Indians and they 
fled to Canada. begging to be ruled by the Great 
White Mother, our Queen Victoria. The Canadian 
government would not agree to this, but the Indians 
stayed the winter, camping on the open plains, liter 
ally starving to death, as there was little wild game 
left and the Canadian government would not supply 
any food. These Indians were in a very sad plight, 
sneaking down back alleys to try to find food. 

The rooming house where Amos and Edward 
boarded, was owned by people who took care of a 
number of horses. One day a horse died and the 
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stable boy had been told to bury it. He was asked by 
the boss at supper time, “Did you get the horse 
buried?” The young man answered, ‘“Just dragged it 
to the outskirts of town; will bury it tomorrow.” Then 
he said very quietly to Amos and Edward, “I won't 
have to, tomorrow.”” Sure enough, the dead carcass 
had gone for food to the Indian camp! 

In the spring of the second year, Amos travelled 
is homestead by horse and cart, taking six full 
ys to travel from what is now Regina to one mile 
north-east of Yarbo. He camped out on the open 
prairie, making fires with dry grass and “buffalo 
(the dry manure of buffalo of a few years 
past), On being asked, “Were there no stopping 
places?” His answer was, "Yes. But most were over 
run with bugs and fleas and too costly when money is 
scarce.” So the alternative was camping out under 
the stars, horse tethered out and he sleeping under his 
cart. 























The original homestead was given up. and a sec- 
ond homestead was filed two miles west of Dovedale 
school site on the NE 14-21-33Wist, being one and 
a half miles west from grandfather George 
Baimbridge homestead. In 1893, Amos Putland and 
Mary Baimbridge were married. Mary came with her 
parents from England in 1888. They farmed this new 
quarter and rented NEY of section 12, until the year 
1900, at which time they made an arrangement to 
take over the Baimbridge farm. Grandfather 
Baimbridge, elderly and in failing health, needed 
help with his farm work 





However, times were becoming very tough for 
‘Amos and Mary: Amos had been seriously burned in 
1872 as a boy of twelve which had left him with a 
partially crippled leg that was now giving him great 
pain. This had been a lifelong problem, but the lez 
had been bruised while building with logs and had 
tured into an open sore. (His only sister had been 
‘bummed to death in the above mentioned fire.) In the 
‘winter of 1905-06, he had his leg amputated at the hip 
joint. This was the first operation of its kind in the 
west, done in the old Victoria hospital in Yorkton by 
Dr. Patrick. Amos just barely pulled through 
However. he did fully recover and continued farming 
for the rest of his life 






Amos had taken the contract to have the 
Riversdale (later, Dovedale) post office, He also con- 
tracted to deliver mail from Churchbridge to Es 

tethazy, and to four country post offices, Kinbrae, 
Clumber, Sumner and Riversdale. This contract car- 
ried on from 1900-1915, at which time the Dovedale 
post office was closed. This post office venture was 
done for about $500 a year, travelling well over one 
hundred miles each week with horse and buggy in 











summer and a team of horses and cutter in winter. 
Horses were always changed at the home post office. 

During the years of Amos Putland’s mail route, 
many frightening experiences came about. One such 
event happened at Esterhazy when the first auto- 
mobiles came to town. A car drove down the street 
just as Amos was untying his team of horses. The 
team bolted. With his one leg hooked around the 
bugey pole, Amos hung onto the bridle as the team 
ran a full half mile east to the creek. Eventually 
‘Amos managed to bring them under control. He was 
a very capable horseman, fearless, even with his 
handicap. Some old settlers said that he was the best 
horseman they had ever seen. One lady, who oper 
ated the Kinbrae post office, remarked that he was the 
bravest man she had ever known. When a person 
considers the prairie trails and winter storms, it is 
noteworthy that in all the years of his mail deliveries, 
not one trip was missed. 

The first Model T was purchased in 1918. It was 
the first Ford in the district equipped with a self- 
starter to make it easy for Amos to operate. However, 
he did not really learn to drive a car because of his leg 
complication, Son George had the privilege of being 
his chauffeur. 

During the years of ox and horse power, any land 
to be plowed had to be cleared of trees. This tree 
growth developed very fast, after the first settlers 
began controlling the prairie fires. Sons and daugh- 
ters, all took their full share of the heavy work such as 
Jand clearing, cutting wood for winter fuel, haying, 
harvesting and doing the winter chores. Amos him- 
self cut wood and scrub, sitting on a bag of hay. Yes, 
just sit down and try swinging an axe for many hours 
ata time! It has been said that this man did more work 
with one leg than the average man with two! 

In 1926, Amos and his family witnessed a very 
tough year. A hail storm in July caused about 75% 
Joss of the crop. No insurance had been carried, this 
being the first hail in forty years of farming. The 
same year, on October 15th, a terrific thunder storm 
came up late in the fall. Monday morning the disaster 
was found! Five horses had been killed by lightning 
and three more crippled. 

In 1929, the two older sons, George and Edward, 
took over the farming. Amos, now semi-retired, took 
up gardening, having a half-acre of garden and fruit 
trees. He and his wife did all weeding with hand hoes 
for ten years. 

‘Amos passed away at the age of 79. Mary died in 
1947 at the age of 78. 

Nine children were born to Amos and Mary. Rose 
Ellenor (Nellie) married Herman Karstad and had six 
children. Herman passed away in the 1960's, and 
Nellie married Harry Martin, now living at 
Qualicum Beach, B,C 














Mary Hannah (May) married Jack Galbraith. She 
is widowed and now living at Qualicum Beach. 

Sarah Sophie (Sadie) married Harry Banks: both 
are deceased with no living children 

Violet Baimbridge married Archie Taylor and 
lives on a farm south of Bredenbury. They have three 
children. 

Winifred Edith married George Malcolm, She 
is now widowed and living at Fort Qu’ Appelle. TI 
have one son, David. 

George Amos married Lucille Swanson and are 
now retired in Churchbric 

Dorothy Bertha married Eugene Sinclair and 
lives at Fort Qu’Appelle. They have two sons. 

Edward John married Vera Fraser and had a fam- 
ily of seven. Vera passed away and Ed married Mary 
Hays. They live in Qualicum Beach. 

Henry August married Doris Boreen and is living 
on the original 1888 homestead of Grandfather 
George Baimbridge. They have a family of fourteen: 
all but two are married and have families of their 














Other Homesteading Experiences of Amos 
Putland 
by son Henry 

The house of A. Putland was situated southwest 
of a hill. The barn was on the east side of the hill. 

In March, 1904. a tremendous blizzard of three 
days occurred. The only way out of the house on the 
third day was from the upstairs window. 

‘The barn was completely covered. The only way 
the livestock could be fed was through a hole in the 
roof. by passing the water down by bucket. This went 
cn for one whole week. The only way to remove the 
snow was by shovel. and during the storm, shovel: 
ling just piled the snow up deeper. 

During this same storm, the Karstad families 
arrived in Churchbridge. immigrating trom the 
U.S.A... with all their homesteading equipment and 
were stranded for more than a week. The Hotel where 
they ate their meals had a shortage of meat. Herman 
Karstad enjoyed hunting and would go each day 
shooting rabbits, which was the meat fare: and for all 
his life. he never wanted to eat rabbit meat again. 

The Karstad brothers. John, Bartel. Henry and 
nephew, Herman all came to Churchbridge and from 
there spread out to different areas. Henry and 
nephew Herman, were the only ones to remain in the 
district 

‘One winter's day after travelling to Langenburg 
on business, Amos. brother Edward and John Rid: 
dall, on returning to their homesteads, were inter 
rupted by a storm. After travelling a short distance 
southwest of Langenburg. they had become lost and 
saw a house with a light shining in the window. 

















Keeping a light in the window was a normal practice 
of all early settlers when a storm occurred. 

The three men decided to call in at this house. 
‘They were invited to partake of a meal, and stay 
‘overnight until the storm abated 

The meal was of very black bread and some 
strong meat ina stew. However, these men ate, think 
ing that the meat possibly was strong mutton or goat 
meat. They left the following morning as the storm 
had subsided. A week later, John Riddall said to 
Edward and Amos, “I found out what kind of meat 
we had last week. It was dog meat!” Amos answered 
him by saying, “Well, it’s too late to tell us; I can’t 
bring it up now” 

Many times the food consumed was not very 
appetizing. Salt pork was quite often kept for long 
periods of time by storing it in a bin or barrel of grain, 
and sometimes this would be quite tainted 

Some of the bachelor homesteaders were very 
uncouth in their preparation of food. One such home- 
steader in the area had his barn connected to his sod 
house. This was done by quite a number of home- 
steaders who stabled their oxen under the same roof 
with just a wall separating the living quarters from 
the hogs and oxen. However one day Amos, on 
walking to Churchbridge, called in at a homesteader 
and he says, “How about a cup of tea?” Amos 
accepted the invitation. At this point, this bachelor 
decided to make some bannock. Without washing his 
hhands, he mixes some batter, slaps it ona very soiled 
table, goes to the door leading into his barn and 
comes back with a hay fork. He used the handle fora 
rolling pin to roll out the bannock. At this point 
‘Amos suddenly was not hungry and excused himself 
saying that he could not spend any more time on the 
way. He left the house with a feeling of relief. 

Ithas been said that sometimes some of the early 
day butter ended up as axle grease, because it had 
been kept for long periods of time without proper 
cooling methods and became rancid. It did not take 
early settlers long to find cooling methods, such as 
water or hanging containers down a water well. Some 
used ice cut during the winter and stored in insulated 
buildings. In some cases this ice lasted a good part of 
the summer. 

‘The early days of raising hogs was at timese 
hilarious, and at times a disaster. One early home- 
steader had one sow and raised a few pigs. His barn 
was attached to his house. On one occasion. a neigh- 
bor called in, the door ofthe house was partly open, 
so the neighbor rapped on the partly open door. All of 
4 sudden, a terrible commotion seemed to break 
loose. The sow was in the kitchen and made a mad 
rush for the door, withthe kitchen table on her back 
She deposited the table against the door jamb and 
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took off for the wide open spaces! The owner being 
away, the neighbor just went on his way with a very 
hilarious story. 

‘There was one young farmer who had become 
quite a large hog raiser. His hogs were allowed to 
roam at will. He did have his wife's garden well 
fenced, but the hogs had the run of the farm, being 
fed twice a day in troughs situated in the barnyard 
This young family also milked a few cows, getting a 
five-gallon can of cream in four or five milkings. 
This cream was always allowed to become sour, 
‘making it No. | grade, whereas sweet cream would 
grade table or special. However, they had no cooling 
facilities set up, so they left the five gallon can at the 
cream spout of the separator for two day's and then 
shipped or hauled to the cteamery. This cream sepa- 
rator was set up in a lean-to kitchen: 

During this particular night the cream can was 
nearly full of cream. ‘The hogs roaming around the 
yard, had somehow got the door open and had taken 
overthe kitchen, upsetting the five gallon cream can. 
This kitchen was about 16 x 24, a rather large room, 
with about twenty hogs and five gallons of cream! 

In the morning on coming downstairs from the 
main part of the house, this young wife just took one 
look and burst into tears. It took many pails of hot 
water and hours of work to bring that kitchen back 
into living shape, and 1 imagine that the husband 
would be in the dog house for some length of time 
and possibly advised to fence the hogs. 

















Amos’ Experience with his Leg Amputation 

‘After many years of much suffering froma severe 
bum on his leg, and on consulting his doctor at 
Salicoats, Amos decided in 1905 to have his leg 
amputated. After a week in Yorkton hospital, the date 
for the operation had arrived. His doctor came in 
with another doctor a drug addict, who was to give 
the anaesthetic, Amos was too nervous to notice that 
both doctors were obviously drunk, but the head 
surgeon did notice and succeeded in having the oper 
ation postponed, Two weeks later the doctor came in, 
this time sober, and began the operation. He made 
long cuts to sever the leg, ignoring the uncontrolled 
bleeding, until the head surgeon, standing by, insist- 
ed that the operation be halted to allow the main 
artery to be tied off. By this time a large amount of 
blood had already been lost. The doctor then pro- 
ceeded with the operation, hitting a bone above the 
joint and breaking the end off his knife. At this point 
the head surgeon took over and soon the operation 
was complete 

The loss of blood during the operation was very 
serious indeed, and Amos was given up for dead 
after extensive pounding on his chest by the atten- 








dants. This was the method used at that time to bring 
‘patient's heart back to functioning. His wife, Mary, 
who had been standing by in the waiting room, was 
called into the operating room. She clasped her hus- 
band’s hand and called him by name. His eyes 
flickered and he showed the first sign of life. 

Two days later, when Dr. Patrick was dressing the 
wound, he had given the patient terrific pain. On 
being asked what is going on, as he was pulling out 
‘yards of gauze bandage, the Doctor said, "Amos, we 
hhad given up on you, and in haste we used anything 
available to take care of the blood, so I am taking care 
of that right now, This all has to come out. Sorry 
about the pain."” Amos was black and blue across the 
cchest and shoulders from the pounding to bring his 
heart back to work on what litte blood there was left. 











Henry Putland Family 
by Henry 

Twas born and raised on my grandfather 
Baimbridge’s homestead which I believe was taken 
over by my parents the year of 1899. My grand- 
parents lived with my parents, Amos and Mary Put- 
land, until death took them to their eternal rest. 

1 started farming this home farm in 1932. 1 was 
then the third generation. I started farming with 
horse power. I purchased my first car in 1933, a 
Model A Roadster, this being thought a necessity by 
young man, especially for courting. 

Doris Boreen and I were married in 1935, We 
shared the old log house with my parents into the 
1940's. In 1944 we purchased a house from Harold 
Olson, We loaded this house on bush sleighs, the 
type used in the lumbering industry. When there was 
sufficient snow, a Caterpillar tractor was used to 
move it to the site where it now stands, 

During the depression years with a growing fam- 
ily, twas a problem to make ends meet. We milked a 
few cows, with every member of the family helping 
along on the farm. as they became old enough. 

We have a family of fourteen, three boys and 
eleven girls, and all except Devona attended 
Dovedale school and from there to high school. 
‘Some went on to higher fields of learning. Violet and 
Sandra became teachers; Fern and Janice. nurses: 
Kay and Gale, practical nurses: Gwen, a secretary: 
Colleen, aspiring writer. All three sons worked at the 
potash mine, Ron now farms and Doug is an accoun- 
tant and Garnet still works for 1LM.C. 

hired on at the I.M.C, mine in 1957, which was 
very fortunate, as we had some very poor crops 
during the early 1950's. Wet weather had water-log- 
ged much of the farmland and our farming operation 
‘was not bringing in enough revenue to support the 
family. I started work on construction at the K-1 mine 
























site, working for the Utah Company of the Americas. 
This company had the contract to sink the shaft for 
IMC and also construct the mill and other buildings 
for mining and milling. In September of 1957 | was 
put to the job of running the refrigeration plant, 
which was used to freeze the ground. to shut off all 
water in the shaft-sinking area, Much trouble was 
encountered in the sand and water bearing areas to 
finally sink this shaft through the Blairmore area. A 
‘group of engineers from Germany under the name of 
Hanuel and Lueg Company were employed to install 
the tubbing for this shaft: later this company took on 
the name of Associated Mining and Construction and 
still operates under this name. While employed by 
this latter company I wrote an exam on refrigeration 
and held a Refrigeration Certificate for several years. 
I held many different jobs while at the mine, working 
almost eight years underground and over six years on 
shop work on surface. 1 was just a few months short 
of twenty years when I was retired in May 1977. We 
continued to farm through all these years with mother 
Doris and the family all sharing in the work 

In farming we raised a large number of poultry 
and kept a laying flock of over 100 hens: we also sold 
eggs to commercial hatcheries for many years. 1 
started with Pure Bred Barred Rocks at the age of 15, 
this being my first Government approved flock. Gov 
emment Inspection was necessary in order to sell 
eggs to hatcheries. In years to follow we raised White 
‘Wyandotte breed which was in great demand. 

| participated in the following community organ: 
izations — I was director in the Churchbridge Rural 
Telephone Co. was on the Langenburg R.M. coun- 
cil for six years, was a member of the first elected 
hospital board of Langenburg for two years, was an 
agricultural committee representative on Agricultur- 
al district No. 12 during the late Walter Boucher 
Agricultural Representative days, serving as chair- 
rman for several years, was a charter member of the 
Langenburg Fat Stock and Sale organization, and 
still am a director, and I have been on the executive of 
the Churchbridge Agricultural Society for several 
years from 1950 to 1980. I also have been trustee and 
chairman of the Dovedale School board several terms 
and on the Trinity Lutheran Church board. I have 
beena4-H club leader forjust over thirty years; Lalso 
‘was a member of the Fish and Game League, Board 
of Trade, local Co-op and the Wheat Pool 

Doris has also been a 4-H project leader for 
several years and so naturally all our fourteen chil- 
dren have been 4-H members. Doris taught Sunday 
School for many years and is very involved as a 
director in the Agricultural Society and in Horticul- 
ture, asthe ladies do a large amount of meal catering 
in the community. Both Doris and I were very inter- 





ested in the school band and did all we could to help 
along on the Band Committee for many years. 

This is our family. Barbara (Mrs, Amold Van- 
Caeseele) in Churchbridge: Kay (Mrs. Dave 
Hamers) Vancouver, B.C.; Violet (Mrs. Lloyd Farm- 
et) Marchwell: Ronald (married to Valerie Dressler, a 
music teacher) farms and is @ miner; Fem (Mrs. 
Harold Wagner) farms NE of Churchbridge: Gale 
(Mrs. Barry Strong) Portage La Prairie; Janice (Mrs. 
Dean Schendel) Yorkton: Sandra (Mrs. Earl Kitz) 
farms NE of Churchbridge: Gwen (Mrs. “Art Just) 
Churchbridge: Douglas (married Sandra Fruin, a 
teacher) Prince Albert: Wanda (Mrs. Glenn Rad- 
bourne) farms north of Gerald; Garnet, a miner at 
Churchbridge; Colleen at Edmonton and Devona at 
home. 

‘The home farm, on which my wife Doris and I 
plan to spend our retirement, is now being farmed by 
oureldest son Ron and wife Val, this being the fourth 
generation, living and farming on this homestead. 


John Alfred Reeves 
by Mrs. R. Reeves 

John Alfred Reeves was born in 1861 at Market 
Drayton, Shropshire England, He owned and oper- 
ated the “Admiral Rodney" (a pub) and later he 
managed the “Home and Colonial” grocery chain 
store. 

In 1904 he, his wife Ruth Annie (nee Rowland), 
sons Alfred and Rowland, and infant daughter 
Gertrude emigrated to Canada. He left behind in 
England his daughter Edna and three sons, Jack 
Harry, and William to complete their education and 
prepare for an opportunity to join the rest of the 
family in Canada 

They arrived by train to Churchbridge. Theie first 
slimpse of the area was greeted by a typical, violent 
Prairie thunderstorm. Mrs. Reeves’ father, William 
Rowland, was to meet the train; however, he was not 
there, so Mrs. Reeves and the children rode out to 
Riversdale (Dovedale) with Frank Bubnick, the tin- 
smith. Mr. Reeves remained in Churchbridge until 
the next day. 

Frank Bubnick, the tinsmith, had brought a load 
of cream in to ship to Manitoba by train and took 
home a load of empty cream cans along with his 
passengers. The ride lacked no sound effects. Cans 
clanged, the thunder clapped, and the lumber wagon 
rattled as it bounced over the rough prairie trail. The 
horses became frightened and more spirited after 
ceach peal of thunder. Apprehension and discomfort 
tripped Mrs. Reeves and her three small children in 
this strange, uninviting land, however their destina- 
tion was soon reached, and a new life began, 

John Reeves homesteaded on the N.E 








Yi-4-21-33-WI. and farmed there until he retired to 
Zeneta in the late 1930's. He helped organize the 
Reeves School District which was named in his 
honor. He was the first secretary-treasurer and served 
‘on the school board for many years to follow. 

In 1944, at age 83, John Reeves passed away. His 
daughter Gertrude died in 1905, aged three years, 
during an outbreak of Scarlet Fever, 

Mrs. Reeves continued to live at Zeneta follow- 
ing her husbands death, She enjoyed gardening and 
seldom would a visitor leave her pleasant home with- 
‘out the traditional “‘cup of tea’. She passed away in 
1958 at the age of 82. 


George Richardson 1883-1974 
by daughter Irene 

George Richardson was born in 1883, in Man- 
chester, England and came to Churchbridge in 1890 
with his sister Annie, and his parents, John and Sarah 
Richardson, who were attracted by Canadian agen- 
cies telling of 160 actes of free land. His father, 
worked in the Ashbury Passenger Car Works — 
planing panels for the inside of railway cars. His 
‘mother, was brought up on a farm and later worked in 
her father’s green grocer shop. His grandfather, 
George Bainbridge, had come to Canada in 1888 and 
filed a homestead on Section 24-21-33 at Riversdale, 
Assiniboia, N. W. T., followed by his grandmother 
and older sister, Elizabeth (Polly) in 1889. 

When they arrived in Langenburg after their five 
week journey, they found one hotel, the station, one 
general store and Post Office combined, and a black- 
smith shop owned by Uncle John Bainbridge. Their 
first home was made of sod and was whitewashed on 
the inside. They broke ten acres of land in the open 
spaces. Red River ox-cart trails crossed their land 

TWo years later they moved closer to the creek to 
Section i4-21-33. John and Sarah Richardson helped 
form a school district at Riversdale and the first 
school was built by George Bainbridge and John 
Richardson in 1893. School was held only in the 
summer and teachers came from Ontario in 1912. 

Church services for four denominations were 
held in the Richardson home. Mrs. Richardson was @ 
mid-wife in the district. The Richardsons were active 
in local concerts (reciting and singing) and picnics 
Cricket matches, baseball and football were played 
for entertainment. Once a month the RNWMP pa- 
trolled from Moosomin-Saltcoats on horseback and 
the Richardsons would sign the patrol sheets. John 
Richardson passed away in 1912 and Mrs. Richard- 
son passed away in 1906 

George Richardson attended Dovedale School 
and did a lot of trapping and hunting in the creek. He 
carried the mail for Amos Putland during his leg 














surgery. The mail trip was a journey on Friday to 
Kinbrae, Clumber, Churchbridge, Dovedale and 
‘Sumner Post Offices. They would stay overnight at 
‘Sumner and meet the Whitewood mail driver and 
return on Saturday. They used broncos and a buck- 
board in summer and a toboggan in winter. 

Feorge homesteaded in Kinbrae Sec. 10-21-33 
‘and took up the painting trade. painting buildings 
and signs with his uncle Charlie Bainbridge. He also 
‘worked many years trying to patent a stooker and 
would maybe have been successful if the combines 
hadn't come into use. Making the stook stand on a 
hill incline was the problem. 

In June, 1912 George Richardson married Anne 
Buckle. Anne was born in 1889 in Alesbury, England 
and in 911 came to Canada with a group of young 
women seeking work. Anne first worked in eastern 
Canada. Later, she came to Manitoba, and then to 
Saskatchewan. Anne came to work for John Richard- 
son but he had died just before she arrived. George 
‘and Anne lived in the large new house until fall, then 
rented the farm and moved to Bredenbury where they 
bought an old store and enlarged it for a Billiard Hall 
and Confectionery Store. During the war and depres- 
sion, business slackened and they returned to the 
farm where George continued to work on his stooker. 
‘Anne was one of the first in the area to keep bees, 
wintering them in outdoor shelters. Anne directed 
plays at Kinbrae and took an active part in the district 
social events 

They had three daughters: Irene married Edmund 
Vaughan of Bangor (now retired to Churchbridge) 
and they had two daughters, Janis and Myra (Mrs. 
Henry Jenson) who lives at Churchbridge. Phyllis 
married Herb Tatton. Marguerite married Joe 
Mitchell and both families live in Qualicum, B.C. 

Phyllis was the first baby christened in the new 
Bredenbury Anglican Church in 1914 

George continued to do painting until retiring to 
B.C. in 1956 where he built himself a retirement 
home in Qualicum Beach. He returned to 
Saskatchewan in 1968 and resided in St. Paul’s 
Home, Melville until his death in May 1974. 

Anne moved to Calgary with her two youn 
daughters in the early thirties and worked aa pr 
cal nurse for a number of years before retiring to 
Victoria in 1959. She sewed and later took up oil 
painting as a hobby and now lives in Qualicum 
Beach 

The following items were recorded by George 
Richardson 

Inthe early years people often used big, warm fur 
overcoats madé from buffalo, beaver, bear, wombat, 
wolf, fox, badger, coon, sheepskin and dogskin. 
Hats were generally a wedge-shape and made from 
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cone of the above furs, or astrakhan (imitation fur) 
Underwear was not heavy enough and made with too 
much cotton and footwear (often mocassins) were not 
‘warm enough for the severe cold weather. 

Americans immigrated into our district in the 
early 1900's from Minnesota and neighboring states. 
‘They taught us to have grain loose in a wagon-box 
instead of bagging it, also to grow larger acreages 
introducing crops such as com, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
buckwheat, fall and spring rye, speltz and rape in 
about 1910. The early barns were mostly dug-outs 
some log. The Americans built silos for com and 
sweet clover silage. They brought in better machin- 
ery. 

The Americans also taught us how to ski. We had 
used snow shoes in 1890 or before 














John Riglin 
by the Riglin family 

John Riglin came to Ontario from England in 
1892 and to the North West Territories in 1897. He 
attended Normal School in Regina and taught one 
year at Pense. The next year he went to Riversdale to 
teach for the summers of 1901-1903. 

He built a log shanty on his homestead W ¥ 

1-21-33 W Ist, but the sod roof leaked so badly that he 
had to build another log house in 1902. He married 
Bertha Rowland in December of that year. School 
had closed early that year due to an epidemic of 
Scarlet Fever. After he quit teaching, he was on the 
school board there for a number of y‘ 
‘man, then as secretary-treasurer. He was 
tary of the South Rural Telephone Co. and the first 
secretary of the Local Improvement District. It is 
believed that he was also secretary of the Church 
bridge Creamery for a time 

The Riglin family moved to Saltcoats in 1928, 
where John passed away in 1952 and Mrs. Riglin died 
in 1957 

Members of the Riglin family included William, 
Frank, Harold, Nellie, Wilfred, Arthur and Leonard. 
‘They have all left Saltcoats except Harold who has an 
insurance agency. 





also secre- 





William Rowland 
by grandson Chester 

‘William Rowland came from Derbyshire, Eng- 
land to Birtle, Manitoba in 1883, and then to 
Riversdale, Assiniboia, NWT in 1886. At that time 
there were only two homes in the district, those of 
William Piercy and Ed Smith. He homesteaded on W 
¥ 12-21-2, which was known as ““Green Meadows 
Farm”. This was the location of the old Riversdale 
School which was to be moved later and renamed 











\Wm. Rowland — postmaster. Harry, John. Bertha (Rigin) 
Gertie (Hewitson), Edith (Nixon), Tle (Livingston). 


“Dovedale”. When William came to the district 
early settlers further west were getting their mail at 
Kinbrae P.O. In 1890 the Riversdale Post Office was 
established at the Rowland home with William being 
the first postmaster. 

During or just after the North West Rebellion, 
Mounted Police were billetted at the Wm. Rowland 
farm, They were on their way north-west to arrest 
“Almighty Voice 

William Rowland was active in community af- 
fairs. He was a justice of Peace, Secretary and Man- 
ager of the Patrons of Industry Co-op store. which 
was located on the road allowance just west of the 
Rowland home. He helped organize the Riverdale 
School district of which he was the first secretary 
treasurer. the position he held for many years. as well 
as chairman of the school board. He and a Mr. White- 
ly conducted Methodist church services. first in his 
‘own home and later in the school He was also one of 
the original directors fo the North-East Assiniboia 
Agricultural Society (later named Churchbridge) 

William died in 1909 at the age of 59. His first 
wife died in England. his second wite. Ellen. died in 
1890. Their family included: Ruth (from the first 
marriage) now Mrs. Alfred Reeves. Mrs. John Riglin 
(Bertha). Mrs. Allan Hewitson (Gertrude), Mrs. 
John Nixon (Edith), Mrs. A. Livingston (Lillian 
Son John married Gladys Mitchell and farmed in the 
Kinbrae district. Harry married Phoebe Oliver and 
farmed the Rowland farm until 1930. Harry Rowland 
‘was on the Dovedale School board for a time. His 
children, Marion and Chester attended Dovedale 
School. Later the Rowland family moved to Saltcoats 

















Dovedale School Snowhouse 
by Chester Rowland 

Memories of Dovedale School bring to mind 
snowhouses, for it was there about 1929, that we boys 


m 


built a snow house that most surely would have 
pleased an Eskimo. It started out as a semi-circular 
snow fort. but having tired of our snow ball battles, 
we decided to continue the walls ina ful circle and to 
height of about six feet. and to put on a roof. This 
was accomplished and then completely drenched 
with water from the pump nearby. Building material 
‘was plentiful as itswept in across Bily’ field from the 
north and stopped in firm drifts inside the page-wire 
school fence. The older boys having taken over the 
snow house as their own, we soon decided that we 
‘would all build another somewhat smaller one for the 
smaller boys. This we did at a distance of about sixty 
feet or so from the first. AC the first recess of the day. 
we cut. transported and built our blocks. and at the 
last recess everything got the water treatment. This 
Very methodical and efficient procedure soon saw 
our second effort completed. 

By this time. we just couldnt stop. so next came a 
tunnel connecting the two houses. After that came a 
second story for the first house and finally ice sheet 
‘windows. Who knows where it all may have ended 
had not spring intervened: spring and the school 
teacher! She really didn’t appreciate those houses too 
much. It just may have been because we just never 
heard the bell when we were all inside. Nor would 
any of the girls dare venture into that tunnel to call us! 
‘Two girls eventually ventured inside once and were 
trapped. They did not try it a second time 











John Schmidt Family 
by grandson Siegfried Schmidt 

John Schmidt decided to leave Kronau, Ri 
because of threats to himself and his family by pe 
ants during the people’s oppression and because his 
oldest son was coming of military age. The threats 
arose from his position in the community as an over- 
seeriauthority 

Grandfather had been fairly well educated in the 
Ukraine and was skilled as a bookkeeper. He was 
considered an aristocrat by the peasants. 

John and Jeanette Schmidt, with their family of 
five children, arrived in Canada in October 1890 
after landing in New York from Odessa, Russia (now 
known as the Ukraine). Their eldest son August 
would have been about 15 years old at the time; there 
were also three daughters. Louise. Katy and Emelia 
and my father Fred. They travelled from New York to 
Winnipeg by train spending the winter of 1890-91 
there, 

Because of his concern for his eldest son's possi 
ble conscription into the Russian military, atthe time 
of his arrival in Canada. John signed a contract with 
the government stating that none of his sons or theit 
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Front — Mrs, John Schmidt, Gust, Mille (Remus). Back — 
Louise, Fred, August, Aired, Katie (Smith. 


sons could be drafted for war duty. This document is 
now in the Provincial Archives in Regina 

In the spring. a homestead was filed for 5 miles 
southwest of Churchbridge and they arrived in April 
1891 and commenced to build a one room shed. It 
‘was no easy job cutting into the still partially frozen 
ground. The shed was dug-in to a depth of four feet 
and rose a further four feet above ground. Today, 
they would be considered somewhat ahead of their 
time as this type of subterranean consiruction is 
advocated by modern environmentaliss. 

Having no experience with farming. Grandfather 
John found things difficult on the homestead. Grand- 
father had arrived in Canada with substantial funds 
(510,000). He came to lose what was then considered 
a sizeable fortune by not being knowledgeable in the 
ways of farming. bad crops and slick horse traders 
He passed away March 15. 1900 and was buried in a 
homemade coffin, there being no money to purchase 
one. 

John left, in addition to the five children named 
earlier. two sons. Alfred and Gustav. After their 
father passed away, Jeanette and the children pulled 
together, working on the farm so that within 14 years, 
each had a quarter section of farmland to call his 

Grandfather's death was a real family tragedy. 
John was 54 years old when he was taken suddenly 
with a heart attack. August and Fred were away from 
home looking for strayed cattle at the time. Their 
brother-in-law Karl Remus searched for them for 
Il three boys arrived 
of the funeral. John never learned 




















English very well but was a staunch member of the 
Langenburg Church. 
Grandmother continued to live on the farm at 








Churchbridge. spending some time in Three Hills. 
Alberta, She died in Churchbridge in 1933 aftera full 
life at the age of 83. 

‘August never married: he remained a bachelor in 
Churchbridge living on the homestead until he 
passed away in 1939. 

Louise never married: she kept house for August 

and later came to live in Alberta for six years with 
brothers Fred and Gustav and their families, Louise 
lived with her niece Elvina Hildebrandt for a time. 
and in the latter years with her niece Viola Welke of 
Langenburg. She died in 1972. 
y married Harold Smith. an Englishman from 
Dauphin, Man. She passed away in 1914 while in her 
early 30'S. She left three small children. Art. Roy and 
Viola. 

Emelia married Karl Remus trom Langenburg 
and gave birth to Ewald. Gus. Art. Viola. Lily. Olga 
and Elvina, Emelia was born in 1883 and died in 
1947. 

My father. Fred. moved out west to Alberta in 
1913. He was four years old when he came to Cana- 
da, He had one daughter. Evelyn, by his first mar- 
riage to Mary Graff and two sons. Siegried and 
Raymond by his second wife. Bertha Schlauch. 

Dad came to Three Hills because there was no 
land available in the Churchbridge area for home- 
steading. While his father’s main means of transpor 
tation was horse and buggy. the first vehicle owned 
by amember of the family was purchased by dad who 
bought the first truck in the Three Hills district of 
‘Alberta, Dad had a heart attack and died suddenly in 
1950. 

Alfred married Elizabeth Koch from Church- 
bridge and they lived on the quarter adjoining the 
homestead. They had three children, Ella, Elsie and 
Bruno. Alfred died in 1954. 

Gustave was the youngest and only four years old 
when his father passed away. He came to Alberta 
with his brother Fred in 1913 to lend him a hand. He 
stayed one year and then returned to Churchbridge 
where he married Mary DePape. They lived 
Saskatchewan until 1932 and moved back to Three 
Hills with son Wilfred and daughter Jeanette. There- 
sa arrived later. Gus died of a heart attack in 1955. 

{recall Dad telling me how his parents taught him 
responsibility when he was a child. Dad was five 
years old and was supposed to be tending sheep when 
friend came over and they started to play, forgetting 
the sheep. When the sheep wandered away, grand- 
father asked him what direction they had gone. Dad 
didn't remember the direction they went until after 
considerable talk and some sign language on his back 
end 

Ed, Note: Choir practise of the Churchbridge 






































German Lutheran Congregation was often held at the 
Schmidts’ home since they had an organ in their 
home. August was one of the early members of Peace 
Lutheran Church of Churchbridge. Gus and Alfred 
participated in the Churchbridge Agricultural Fairsas 
directors for briet periods, 


George Sparrowhawk 
by Ruth Swanson — information from son Harold 

George Sparrowhawk was born in England in 
1866 and came to Canada in 1884. After working and 
travelling in Vancouver. Alberta and California, he 
farmed in the Riversdale area. For a time he worked 
as a clown for Barnum Brothers’ Circus. being a 
natural entertainer. 

He married Juliana Polnicky of Riversdale 

In 1918 George Sparrowhawk and some of his 
family went to Australia to live. and he passed away 
there 

Two sons. Harold and Fred remained in the dis- 
trict, with their uncle Joe Polnicky. Fred. later 
farmed at Gerald 

Harold Sparrowhawk married Minnie Swedja 
and farmed in the Dovedale area until they retired in 
Esterhazy where they now live. Harold played the 
Clarinet in the Dovedale Band for many years and 
played his Bohemian imported accordian for many 
occasions also. 

They had four children, David. Loma. Kenneth 
and Dorothy. who all attended Dovedale School. 


The Stauch Family 

Karl Stauch was born in Czechoslovakia, There 
he owned a coal mine. Because of heavy rains the 
mine became flooded. and he lost everything. He 
bought a cafe but he didn’t like the noisy life of the 
cafe, so he sold out and emigrated to Canada. 

‘The Stauch family arrived in Winnipeg in 1889 
after a sixteen day voyage. from Liverpool to 
Halifax. 

They spent the first year in Winnipeg. Because he 
could read maps. Karl Stauch was given the job of 
taking out settlers to their homesteads. He made 
three trips out from Winnipeg with setilers for the 
Langenburg district. 

In the spring of 1890. he brought his family out 
from Winnipeg. and settled about 12 miles south of 
Churchbridge. near the creek. to insure a supply of 
water. 

While the house was being built, the family 
stayed at the John Bubnick home. 

Memibers of this family were: Fred, Edward and 
Stanley Stauch and Mrs, Jessie Bily of Church- 
bridge. 
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‘Mr. and Mrs. Fred Stauch — 1958. Grandchildren. 


Fred Stauch (by son Eugene) 

Fred Stauch was bor in Czechoslovakia, not far 
from Prague. in 1880. At the age of nine, he came to 
Canada with his parents, who settled on the north 
side of the Big Cutarm Creek, He helped haul logs 
from Assessippi for building a permanent house and 
bam. (The house is still standing.) 

After 1900, he took up a homestead on SW Y4 
36-20-33 Wist and later bought the NW % of the 
same section from John Piercy. About 1902 Fred 
joined a brass band, a group that consisted of mem 
bers from Dovedale and Esterhazy districts. Besides 
the many social functions that they played, one year 
they were invited to play at the Brandon Fair, along 
with a few bigger band groups. They were chosen to 
play a few musical numbers in front of the grand- 
stand, they thought, because they were the smallest 
‘group in number. 

In 1911, he matried Alice Bily of Dovedale, who 
was bom in 1888. Other than working in the Es- 
terhazy hotel for a few months, she spent her entire 
life before and after marriage in the same area 

Fred served on the Reeves School Board for 
many years, and was a member of the Sask. Wheat 
Pool since 1924 and served on the Yarbo Wheat Pool 
‘Committee for many years, 

‘They had a family of six. William (deceased); 
Eugene, living on the homestead, married to the 
former Muriel Park Busch; Frank (deceased); Lydia 
(Mrs. Nick Plotnicove of Vancouver); Rose (Mrs. 
Neil Pack of Vancouver Island) and Stanley of Re~ 
gina, 

















Fred’s mother passed away at the homestead 
when his brother Carl was born. Carl was brought up 
by the Zimmerman family at Kinbrae and became 
known as Carl Zimmerman. Carl was a member of 
the Churchbridge Baseball Team in the early 1900's, 
and also a director in the Kinbrae North 
Agricultural Society. 








Ed Stauch 
| was born in 1899 at Riversdale. N.W-T. I lived 
on father’s homestead about I! miles south of 


CChurchbridge until 1955. when we moved south of 
Langenburg where I farmed until we retired in Lan 
genburg. 1 married the former Lucy VanHee. who 
had come to the district from Minnesota with her 
parents. 

T was the Secretary-treasurer of the Dovedale 
‘School board for eight years and chairman a couple 
of years. For 2 years I was butcher for the Beef Ring 
that was organized in 1923 in the Dovedale district. 
There were 20 members in the Beef Ring with each 
cut of beef being numbered so that a member would 
receive a different cut of meat until the cycle was 
completed when the 20th animal was slaightered 
‘The reason for the beet ring was that it gave members 
fresh meat fairly regularly, as there was no refrigera~ 
tion during the summer months. The Beef Ring 
ceased to operate due to disagreement of the mem 
bers, as to the various cuts of meat being allotted to 
each one. 

I had shares in the Churchbridge Co-op. and 
before this in the Co-op elevator formed in Yarbo in 
1920. When the Dovedale Band was formed in 1923. 
we had ten members and were active until 1936. 
When two members were killed in a car-train acci 
dent in 1934, we found it difficult to continue 

bought my first car in 1920. The one problem 
was driving the car in cold weather without ant 
freeze. | started farming with a plow, harrow and 
rill, all horse-drawn, and a quarter share in a thresh: 
ing machine. 

The coming of the Potash mine nearby brought 
prosperity, employment and better roads. However if 
T could do it over again, 1 would have moved to 
warmer climate! Our children are — Marjorie, Rene. 
Denis, Jerome and Helen 








Stanley Stauch 
Twas born at Riversdale, N.W.T. in 1904 and 
lived in that area most of my life. My mother passed 
away when I was four years old. When my sister. 
Jessie (Bily) got married, our home was dissolved. 
eft home in 1916 and worked as a farm laborer 
for a number of years until I started farming on my 











own from 1926-1970 about ten miles south of 
Churchbridge. | married the former Agnes Van Hee 
and we had five children — Gertrude (Petracek) of 
Gerald, Aime on the home farm (he married Louise 
Petracek and has three boys. Anthony. William and 
Gregory). Angela. Mary and Theodore. My wife 
passed away when Theodore was a baby. 

When I started out farming I had a fourhorse 
outfit. plow and harrows and had to borrow a drill to 
do my seeding as many others had to do. My first 
crop was totally hailed, which was quite a blow, with 
no insurance. 

[bought my first car in 1923. The biggest prob- 
Jem with the car was the cost of gas and oil and the 
lack of money to make repairs 

We were members of the Catholic Church at 
Landshutt: 1 spent several years on the Dovedale 
School board, six as chairman. Like my father, Karl, 
Twas a member of the Dovedale Brass Band and my 
son Aime followed the family tradition and played in 
the later Dovedale band. Incidentally. Aime helped 
with instruction for a short while in 1968 when the 
Churchbridge Schoo! Band was started: at the time 
the first band instructor was in Hospital. Aime was 
‘on the Dovedale-Churchbridge School board for a 
number of years. 


Tam now living in retirement in Esterhazy, 








A. Van Hee 
by daughter Lucy Stauch 

My dad. A. Van Hee. and his brother came to 
CChurchbridge in 1916 from Minnesota, in two immi 
eration cars with horses. cattle and furniture. The 
rest of the family came by train. On arriving, rela- 
tives and friends helped with six wagons to unload 
and move everything to the farm five miles south of 
CChurchbridge. Dad had bought the farm from Mr. 
Wooley of Minneapolis. 

Dad was on the Board of Directors of the Church- 
bridge Agricultural Society. being Vice-president for 
atime. He canvassed for the first big Farmers’ Agri 
culture Whist Drive held in March, 1924, where 
prizes might have been a pair of weanling pigs, live 
or dressed poultry, bags of seed potatoes and the like 
He also was an original shareholder of the Farmers 
Supply Co.. which began in 1917. He served as 
Director from 1918-1926, and its president for over 
two years 








Dad farmed at that location for twenty-one years 
and when he died, my brother farmed there for a few 
years, then moved to Ontario. married Ed Stauch of 
the Dovedale district and I am the only member of the 
‘Van Hee family living in the area at Langenburg. 


Kinbrae School District 





kinbrae Schoo 


Kinbrae School District No. 73 
by Mrs. R. Swanson 

According to the Sask. Archives the first settlers 
inthe Kinbrae area of the N.W.T. were the James, Joe 
and Oscar Nixon families in 1883, followed by the 
Campbell, Fox, Culbert, Lindsay, Smith, Basken 
and Baugh families that same year. It is said that Fred 
Basken had walked into the area from Ontario around 
1873, but of this there is no written record. The 
Minhinnick family came in 1884, and the Richards 
family settled on the same section. Other early set- 
tlers were Fisher, Gray, Parker and Webster families. 

‘The next year the Riel Rebellion took place and 
Indian trappers stole horses and other items from the 
settlers. 

The Indians had named that area “*Chimo’ 
(friendly hill), later, the settlers suggested the name 
“Lansdowne” but found that another community 
hhad adopted that name so it was changed to Kinbrae 
after a district in northern England. While the early 
seitlers were mostly of English ancestry, many of the 
settlers were brought in by a Scottish Co. known as 
the Montreal and Western Land Co. with G. B 
Fisher as agent. G. B. Fisher became the first JP. for 
the district in 1886, with W. H. Minhinnick appoint 
ed as JP. later that year, and in 1888 James Nixon 
became the J.P. 

W. H. Minhinnick had the first Post Office, from 
1884-1896. G. Smith was postmaster from 














1897-1901, Mrs. Ruth Smith from 1901-1909. T. 
Guthrie from 1909-1918, C. M. Richards from 
1918-1944 when it closed. 

W. H. Minhinnick kept a store during the first 
years on N'4 20-21-1, In the winter of 1884-1885 he 
made a trip every two weeks for supplies to the 
nearest railway town of Whitewood, forty miles 
away 

Charles Parker had a store about nine miles east 
on top of the creek hill. Before the CNR came 
through Zeneta, it had been surveyed to go through 
the Kinbrae area. Kinbrae was surveyed into village 
lots. The Directory of 1897 reported that Kinbrae had 
both Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. Henry 
‘Campbell was the Constable (N.W.M.P.), Minhin- 
nick’s had lots in there, also several other people had 
bought lots, but never built. Kinbrae even had a lady 
doctor, Dr. L. Head. At that time Kinbrae was re- 
ported to be larger than Langenburg. 

The early settlers had to haul their wheat to As- 
sissippi, Manitoba a distance of forty miles, to be 
ground for flour in a stone mill. Later a roller mill 
‘Was set up at Millwood. The nearest doctor for some 
years was Dr. Patrick at Saltcoats. 

Charlie Vickers plowed a furrow from his home 
to the Kinbrae school (about four miles) so that his 
children would not get lost 

Mrs. Joe Bily recalls that they used to have big 
dances and big fights at the Kinbrae School from 
1910-1946, There were also big dances and card 
parties held at the Jim Zimmerman home once or 
twice a week from 1910 to about 1939. From about 
1917-1929, they had big sportsdays, horse races and 
rodeos at the Jim Nixon farm, then they started 
rodeos at what they called “Jim Zimmerman’s 
Creek” from 1930-1938, 

Oscar Nixon tells some experiences as related to 
him by early residents of the Kinbrae area. When the 
‘CN came through Zeneta west, a lot of people of this 
area worked on construction — Nixons, Fitzsim- 
mons, Stacks, Spence. When they went through 
Melville, Nixons were working on that crew. There 

















were about ninety horses being used. A bunch of 
dogs came together there and stampeded these horses 
from the little town of Melville and left the whole 
gang without horses. The word got home here and 
my dad climbed on a horse and took along another 
couple of saddle horses and went down there. He 
figured that he rode ninety miles that day himself to 
get the horses rounded up again. 

‘A homesteader near the Ranch broke his quarter 
section with oxen and a walking plow. He had bought 
two, three-year olds from my grandfather that never 
had'a rope on them. He got them home, and tied 
between two trees to harness them, and hitched them 
toa plow, then turned them loose and hung onto the 
handle! About that time ‘Tobe Nixon came along on 
horseback and followed for several miles all over the 
quarter section. Finally they stopped in the water 
Mike was still with them! Tobe rode into the water 
and said “Mike, that’s no good plowing that way. 
You should put one furrow alongside the other” 
Mike said “Makes no difference Tobe, it’s all got to 
be plowed anyway!” 

‘The Nixons used to have quite a bit of work done 
at Isadore Basken’s blacksmith in Churchbridge 
They did quite a lot of stonework and one time they 
were doing stonework and their hammers went dull 
Jim drove all the way to Basken to have the hammers 
sharpened. While they were there they got into an 
argument over politics and got into a terrible row. 
The next day when Jim got home, they put the han- 
dies into the hammers and started breaking rocks. It 
didn’t take long before they found out that during the 
argument at the shop, Basken had forget to temper 
the hammers, and they were in worse shape than 
before! 

sim Nixon did a lot of horse racing at Church- 
bridge on Sportsdays. The fellows racing would get 
just as excited as the horses ina race. Jim Nixon had 
bought @ horse and it was afraid of band music. One 
time, one of Jim’s boys, Bob, decided to ride this 
horse in a race in Churchbridge. Jim wasn’t riding it 
because he knew it was afraid of band music, and was 
laughing at son Bob, because he knew that they had to 
ride up the street past the band. Anyway Bob rides his 
horse up and down and around near the band while 
warming up his horse for the race. When the race got 
going, Bob’s horse cut in front of Jim’s horse right in 
frontof the band. Jim was so mad that Bob was afraid 
to go home that night. This was about 1910 or 1912. 
This same horse beat a horse from Winnipeg at Vir- 
den, Manitoba in 1911 

Oscar recalls Adam Mackie a blacksmith in 
Churchbridge in about 1916-1924, who then moved 
to Redpath. Could he ever play the bag-pipes! It was 
4 pleasure to listen to him play. 























‘When times got tough, telephones were dropped 
during the 1930's and the telephone wire was used to 
tie up machinery and the like 


Kinbrae School No. 73 
by Mrs. R. Swanson 

The original settlers of Kinbrae District were 
well-educated people, so on September 14, 1886 the 
settlement of Big Cut Arm organized the Kinbrae 
School District No. 73. A settler and a former colle; 
professor, John Richards taught the first school chi 
dren in a log granary, until (a log school was built in 
1887), which wasn’t satisfactory, so another was built 
in 1889. His sister, Mrs. Mary Pierpoint, was a teach- 
er, later on. Jim Nixon was the first secretary of 
Kinbrae School, then Dave Nixon was secretary for 
about twenty years. The secretary had to go around 
to collect the taxes to pay the teacher 

Records of the early school years of Kinbrae 
Schoo! are not available but Clare Richards gives this 
account: My father, John Richards came to the 
Kinbrae area from Ontario for health reasons to live 
indry, sunny Saskatchewan. He was a professor in a 
college in London, Ont. When he came to the 
Kinbrae area, he became the first teacher afier the 
School District was organized. He started school in a 
granary. There were about seven or eight children 
lose by his homestead and he started a school here 
for possibly one or two summers. | think that there 
‘was a government grant of $50.00 for the season. He 
taught for several years in Kinbrae School, | believe 
that Kinbrae was one of the first country schools to go 
on a yearly basis. The Dept. of Education had all 
kinds of objections and said it couldn’t be done. That 
makes me think that it was the first to go on a yearly 
basis. We were very lucky that we had a lot of success 
in starting that. Several students that had to quit 
school to go to work in the summer, were now able to 
go back in the winter time and take their classes. This 
was in 1908. 

Records for 1923 show Clare Richards as chair- 
man, George Hook as secretary and James Nixon, C. 
Peisinger as trustees. Disputes arose over the build~ 
ing and contracts to enlarge the school and the barn, 
so the trustees resigned one by one. In 1928 a new 
school was built at the tender of $3143.00. 

In 1933 the Public Health nurse found that thirty 
five pupils had decayed teeth, twenty-one had un- 
healthy throats, five had nasal obstructions. five with 
defective eyesight and four were underweight. The 
board requested that the government supply the ne 
essary Medical assistance or else “discontinue the 
nurse's visits as a useless waste of money.”” As with 
other districts, Kinbrae school board battled with the 
problem of not enough money coming in from taxes 



































to support the operation of the school and teacher's 
salary in the 1930's 

In 1941, since the board had trouble in keeping 
teachers under this situation, Mrs. Hokanson offered 
to teach school free of charge until the government 
grant her a teaching permit. Seemingly, a permit was 
not granted and she taught for two weeks only with 
no pay, until the services of a regular teacher were 
obtained. 

It was interesting to note that during the 1930's 
the Homemaker’s Club were allowed six to eight 
dances per year, the C.C.F. one dance, the Catholics 
two dances, at $1.00 rent per use, and three dances 
forany War Charity would be allowed free of charge. 
One or more trustees were to attend each dance or 
social and to have control of proceedings. The 
Homemakers were to provide two loads of cut wood 
for whist drives held and the Catholics two loads of 
‘wood for church purposes. During those trying years 
the Kinbrae Homemakers provided some equipment 
for the school children and other items such as a 
piano. 

In 1943 at the annual meeting, Bible reading in 
school was discussed and decided that the Lord's 
Prayer was considered sufficient. Discipline seemed 
tobe a problem throughout the years, both in school 
and after hours, The old school site was disposed of 
to the Catholic Church for $25.00. In 1946, Dr. 
‘Chapman inoculated and vaccinated the school chil- 
dren 

In 1949 the school board voted in favor of the 
Larger School Unit. The board, during the late 1940's 
and the 1950's, had a great deal of trouble in obtain- 
ing qualified teachers, having to resort to Study Su- 
pervisors at various times, and these changed quite 
often. The trustees changed quite often too because 
of frustration and other reasons in connection with 
the operation of the school. In 1963, they were not 
able to get a qualified teacher and contacted the 
Yorkton School Unit for permission and transporta- 
tion assistance to send Kinbrae students to schools 
outside the district. In 1964, the bank balance of the 
Kinbrae School District was tured over to the Po- 
tashville School Unit, and the Kinbrae School was 
closed. 





Kinbrae Teachers and School Boards 
(from records available) 
‘Teacher 

1886 — John Richards: before 1900 — Mrs 
Mary Pierpoint; 1914 — Miss Whitman, Miss E. 
Houston: 1915 — S. McDonald: 1916 — S 
McDonald, Miss Palmer, Miss Dudley; 1917 —Dud- 
ley, Brett, Mrs. Richards, Miss Bradshaw: 1918 — 
Miss Ross, Miss Burke: 1919 — Burke; 1920 — Miss 
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Campbell, Mrs. Hickles: 1921 — Miss Wells: 
1922-1923 — Miss Wells; 1924 — Miss M. Baird, 
Miss McKillop: 1925 — Miss McKillop, Viv 
‘Veinotte: 1926 — V. Veinotte; 1927 — Veinotte, M. 
McLaren; 1928 — A. Harkens; 1929 — Harkens, 
Dickson, Felix Cook; 1930 — F. Cook; 1931 — 
Cook, E. Kemp, Miss M. Wussow; 1932 — Miss 
Gunn; 1933 — Miss Gunn, Fender; 1934 — A. 
Fender; 1935 — Miss Agnes Fender: 1936-1938 — 
Miss. V. Robertson; 1938 — Robertson, Miss H. 
Wishart: 1939 —H. Wishart; 1940 — Wishart, Mrs 
P. Fitzsimmons: 1941 — A. Ellis, W. Paulson; 1942 
—W. Paulson; 1943 — Paulson, R. Chisma; 1944 — 
Rose Chisma: 1945 — R. Chisma; 1946 — Chisma, 
H. Neil; 1947 — Neil, to July, ?; 1948 —O. Novak, 
Lipka, S. S. I. Wilson; 1949—I. Wilson, R. Reeves: 
1950-1951 — Mrs. R. Reeves, Baldwin, Malec: 
1952-1953 — B. Malec; 1953 — Miss Wedin: 1954 
— Wedin, B. Bozsik; 1955 —S. S. Bozsik, Moriar 
ty; 1956 — Moriarty, G. Topinka; 1957 — S. S. 
Topinka, M. Bernath; 1958 —E. Welke; 1959 —S. 
S.-A. Abdai: 1960 — Abdai, O. Johnson; 1961 — 0. 
Johnson; 1962 — Johnson, Schaefer: 1963 — J 
Schaefer; 1964 — School Closed. 





Secretary-Treasurers of Kinbrae School 
District No. 73 

Jim Nixon — 1886: Dave Nixon — for about twenty 
years: G. Hartford — before 1915; George Hook 
1916-1923; Clare M. Richards — 1924-1927; Walter 
Martin — 1928-1940; Harry Reeves — 1942-1947; 


Mrs. J. Mann — 1948-1949; Ken Reeves — 
1949-1964. 
Kinbrae Basketball 


by Mrs. Irene Vaughan 

In 1926 to 1928 Miss Vivien Veinotte taught 
school at Kinbrae. She asked the school board to 
provide some equipment for the playground. They 
put on a dance and raised enough money to get 
basketball standards, a basketball, and nets. A bas- 
ketball court of standard size was built on the grass in 
the school yard of the old Kinbrae School across the 
road from the Luedkes and around the comer from 
the Clare Richard farm and Post Office. 

We had a fairly good basketball team composed 
of the older pupils in the school. On the team were 
Lily Eltz, Lillie Nixon (Scoring), Alex Eltz and Keith 
Arnott played centre, Gertrude Nixon and Irene 
Richardson were guards. Others playing were — 
Florence Richards, Joy Zimmerman, Patsy Nixon, 
Lillian Hook, Henry Isaac and Garry Arnott. 

‘Our recess and toon hours were spent practi 








ng 








and learning to play the game with Miss Veinotte 
umping the game. 

Our school picnic was included in the Kinbrae 
Sportsday held at the Jim Nixon farm yard. Basket 
ball was one of the games included in the day's events 
of ball and bronco busting. The Kinbrae Basketball 
team did well, winning a trophy which hung in the 
Kinbrae School for many years, We also had a school 
yell which was: 

Boomer-rang, Boomerrang, Ki Yi Yip 

Kinbrae, Kinbrae, Zip, Zip. Zip 

We have colors, brown and gold 

What we have we're going to hold 

Ki Yi, Ki Yi, Kim-ee-am-ackee 

Kinbrae, Kinbrae, Zip, Zow-Eeeee! 





Kinbrae Church 

From the Sask. Archives we found the following 
report by Bishop Anson written on Aug. 9, 1885: At 
Kinbrae the settlers had begun a litle Church. Itis a 
log building and at this time only the sides and the 
roof were up, half the door was cut but no windows. 
Light and air came freely through all around the logs 
It was certainly the most splendidly primitive place 
for public worship. There must have been about sixty 
persons present. 

Kinbrae is the headquarters of the Montreal 
Colony, and 1 was most hospitably entertained by 
Geo. Fisher, the local manager of the company. One 
night during this week there was a frost which se- 
verely injured the potatoes. This place, Crescent City 
which is the head-quarters of the Sask. Colonization 
Company, call itself a city. It consists of three 
houses, a hotel, a store, and the house of the manager 
of the Company. There are only about two Church 
families in this neighborhood, so the congregation on 
Sunday morning in the room of the hotel was not 
large. A child of the owner was baptized 

‘As an instance of the difficulty experienced by 
people in attending services in this country, one 
family had started with their wagon and oxen in 
plenty of time as they thought for services at nearby 
Sumner. They had not watered their animals before 
starting out and as they passed a slough, the oxen 
took it into their heads to get water for themselves 
and there they stuck. Part ofthe family walked on and 
arrived when the service was half over, the rest had to 
remain to get the wagon and oxen out of the slough. 
‘This occupied them about two hours. 

From the “*Church Messenger” of 1897 we read 
— “In a history of the Diocese of Qu’ Appelle, 
Kinbrae and the little wooden Church dedicated to 
St. Stephen will certainly occupy a prominent place 
It may truly be said that this was the first up-country 
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parish to be organized. In the early eighties, the Rev. 
W. Bolton visited the colony from time to time and 
took the initiatory steps for the erection of the 
Church. A railway was to be built passing through the 
centre of the district, and a beautiful spot on the 
banks of a winding creek was selected as a townsite 
and surveyed into lots. It was here that the Diocese 
received a grant of land from the Company and soon 
a little Church was erected. The railway went another 
way, leaving only the Church and a few surveyor's 
posts. 








North East Assinniboia Agricultural So- 
ciety 
by Mrs. R. Swanson 

From the Sask. Archives we learn that the 








Kinbrae and Little Cutarm Society was organized in 
1884, shortly after the first settlers came into the 
area. Itheld shows for about three years to which the 
Montreal and Western Land Co. contributed finan- 
cially. James Nixon (as treasurer) and W. H. Minhin= 
nick (as secretary) were instrumental in organizing 
the North East Assinniboia Agricultural Society and 
in getting the Kinbrae and Little Cut Arm Society to 
change its name and to transfer its membership and 
funds over to this new organization, The new Society 
applied in April, 1887 to be incorporated as per 
ordinance No. 8 of 1886 and received its charter in 
May, 1888, with James Nixon as president, James 
‘Sumner as Ist Vice, A. Thompson as 2nd Vice- 
president, T. R. Philbin as secretary and Geo. Smith 
as treasurer with James Baldwin, Wm. Collier, Wm. 
Cosgrave, Thos, Dobson, Robert Park, C. H. Parker, 
Jno. Reed, Wm. Rowland, Julius Vass and Jno. 
Veale as directors. This charter includes townships 
NI8 (bounded by the Qu’ Appelle River), 9A, 20, 
21, 22 and 23, Ranges 31, 32, 33 west of Ist and 2nd 
meridians. 

There are very few records of the early activities 
of this Society, however the minutes of March, 1899 
show that the twelfth annual meeting of the Society 
was held at Kinbrae School with fifty-one paid up 
members. Beginning in 1899, shows were held at 
Churchbridge. 

Fair books available show James Nixon a 
tary-treasurer from 1892-1903, presidents were: 1892 
—W. C. Baugh, 1893 — C.F Zimmerman, 1894 
and 1895 — W. H. Minhinnick, 1896-1898 — F. J. 
Basken, 1899 — Jos. Homer. The North East Assin- 
niboia Agric. Society was changed to the Church- 
bridge Agric. Society in 1908 and is dealt with 
elsewhere. 

Clare Richards, in an interview, describes the 
Agricultural Fairs: In connection with the North East 
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Assinniboia Agricultural Society Fairs, the “Chrys 
tal Palace” as it was known at Kinbrae, consisted of 
branches of trees to make a sun-shade. It was about 
twenty feet square and it had a counter on the inside 
of rough boards where they showed vegetables and 
things of that kind. It was situated quite close to the 
Kinbrae School. It was open to the weather and it was 
renewed every year with new branches to make asun- 
shade. 1 don't know why it was called the Chrystal 
Palace. The school was used when it rained. It was 
only summer school in those days, of course the fair 
was in fall. There were quite a few exhibits and there 
was some very good stock in those days. Horses and 
cattle, had the bulk of prizes. I don’t remember how 
itwas financed. There were saddle classes, and not so 
many hamess classes in those days. But there were 
some very good cattle, and some were brought quite 
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a distance to show at that fair, probably registered 
animals. I can't tell you about ladies handwork, 1 
don’t know why it was moved to Churchbridge un- 
less the town was able to carry on a bigger scale. 


Rodeos were not held with the fair. James Nixon 
held Rodeo contests on his farm later. They came a 
long way for these rodeos, there was a prize money 
for it. Harness race, running race and rodeo. 








| remember taking part in Churchbridge on a 
Calathumpian Procession. What is that? You try to 
represent a public figure or something. I remember 
that a young fellow and myself represented Paul 
Krueger and his wife. (Paul Krueger of South Africa, 
right after the Boer War). I remember Jim Nixon 
being in that and he had quite a dress-up and he had a 
hay-knife as a sword. There was another couple with 
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«fork with one prong on it, with an old hay rake anda 
pony and a youngster sitting on the seat — anything 
that was out of the ordinary was represented in the 
parade. Bert Lewarton was a clown. This was no 
competition, it was just an attraction, like a picnic. 

There were lots of different figures represented there 
— or anything out ofthe ordinary. I believe this was 
‘on the 4th of July. I showed horses at Churchbridge. I 
had a Clydesdale Stallion which I showed in Church- 
bridge and Atwater, in 1920 for which I received a 
diploma with pictures of the heavy draft breeds rep- 
resented, awarded by the Sask. Horsebreeders As- 
soc. I remember competing in the harness class, the 
general purpose team and the democrat classes for a 
couple of years anyway. I sold my stallion there, in 
the 1920's. Clarence Anderson, E.E.K. and E.R°K 

were directors at that time. I remember they showed 
Red Poll Cattle. Oscar Olson was secretary at that 
time, for a number of years, about 1914-1917. 

Tgot my first car in 1917. It was a single cylinder, 
‘no top, no doors. It was quite a novelty. Some of the 
passengers ina horse-drawn rigs were worse to get by 
with the car, than the horses! I remember saying 
“whoa” the first time that I came to a gate, but 
nothing happened and I went right on through. Luck- 
ily it was a single wire so did little damage. 

This is a sketchy History of Kinbrae District. 
Since this district is covered in more detail in the 
Bredenbury History Book, itis not the intention to 
repeat it here. 
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‘The Polar Star Ranch 
by Mrs. R. Swanson 

One of the most fascinating ventures in 
Saskatchewan's history was the Polar Star Ranch. 
which touched the lives of hundreds of people from 
Winnipeg to the USA. from new immigrants into 
western Canada to the many residents of the sur- 
rounding area. It was a boon to some — a tragedy to 
others. Its nucleus was established on NW 4% 
34-20-I-Wist, about two miles north ofthe hamlet of 
Zeneta, to Kinbrae and reached the extreme south- 
west fringe of the Churchbridge shopping area. 

In 1903, F. A. Bean and Co.. an American from 
Minneapolis, and an owner of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills with a mill at Moose Jaw. bought a large num- 
ber of sections of land in the Zeneta-Kinbrae arca 
from the Montreal Western Land Co. This was a 
blanket sale to Bean and Co. for about $5 an acre for 
the amount of land that this Company owned or 
claimed. 

‘The two and a half Polar Star Ranch house was 
built in 1904 (28x40). Knapp and Fraser, sons-in-law 
of FA. Bean, came up to supervise the Ranch. 
Knapp lived here for some time 

Frank and Oscar Bean bought grain at the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. They also bought and sold 
land in the Ranch area 














Clare Richards of Kinbrae, recalls that he had a 
homestead on the same section as the main Ranch 
buildings were on. He sold his quarter to Bean and 
Co. — “as it wasn’t much good as that company 
owned all the land around and they wanted $40 an 
acre for the land they sold, so I didn’t buy, but sold 
‘out to them, 

“The shortage of water for the people working 
for the Ranch was their biggest problem. The man- 
agers promised them wells but very few got them. 
They took their cattle to the creek, melted snow or 
did without. At the Ranch they had open sheds and 
they had two teams drawing feed to these sheds and 
cattle running loose. I think that the Ranch had about 
four hundred cattle. Septicemia was pretty bad about 
that time and they didn’t vaccinate soon enough 
‘They had dead cattled piled up in pilesin the spring. 1 
believe that the Ranch lost about half thei cattle from 
this outbreak: 

“The Ranch paid about $3 an acre to have people 
come and break land. A number of people from 
Churchbridge came to break land and camped or 
boarded out. The Ranch paid cash and that was 
scarce at that time. In this way the Ranch put money 
into the hands of a number of farmers starting up. 

“Mr. Bean came up to farm only occasionally in 
the summertime.” 

Jim Towner who came into the district about 1900 
and homesteaded about three miles north of Zeneta, 
and Mrs. Joe Bily, who worked as a cook’s assistant, 
have this account of the Polar Star Ranch: 

One of the main projects of the Ranch was to 
grow oats for the Robin Hood mill at Moose Jaw, in 
which the Bean family had an interest. Bean and Co 
also bought and sold land. They brought in several 
buyers from the USA. Many of the people who 
bought land, were not satisfied and after a year or 
two. went back to the USA. The Ranch owned be- 
tween twenty-five to thirty sections of land. The barn 
was large (about 100x28) and they had over fifty 
working horses. They had their own blacksmith and 
harness-maker. They bad a pig barn with pigs all the 
Year around, and a cow barn to house about eighty 
‘cows. There were two steamer outfits, later a Reeves 
engine (old Suzy) that would pull about ten plows. 

In harvest time there were about one hundred 
‘men working there, men were also hired t0 go out 
fencing and to work the fields. Wages were $25 for 
‘men and $15 for women per month. They had three 
long bunk houses and another large building known 
as the Cook House. Here, in harvest time, four long 
tables were set up at night to serve breakfast between 
5 and 6 a.m. for 80-100 men. Lunch was served at 
8.30a.m., dinnerat noon, lunch at 3.30 p.m. , supper 
at 6 p.m. and lunch again at 9.30 p.m. In the early 
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years the men were called to meals by striking a 
Circular saw with a hammer. Later, a large bell was 
used. This bell is now in Esterhazy museum. 

They butchered a beef every week and each 
spring twelve to fifteen pigs were butchered at one 
time to prepare meat for the summer. An extra use 
‘was then found for the Case steamer. Steam was used 
for scalding the pigs by letting steam out through the 
valves and hose. This did a quick and thorough job of 
scalding. At one time the Ranch boasted twenty-six 
milk cows and one hundred and forty horses. Much 
of the Ranch land was broke using horses for power. 
‘The ranch land had many sloughs, which with the 
grain, attracted many wild geese during wet years 
Mr. Bean had friends in Ontario who came out 0 
hunt geese at the Ranch, 

In 1915 the International Harvester Co. put out a 
field tractor called the 10-20 Titan, which operated 
‘on kerosene. The Ranch eventually bought twenty of 
these tractors to replace the horses. This led to many 
problems with inexperienced operators, engine trou- 
bles and getting stuck in the mud. This inefficiency 
in the field work placed the company in financial 
difficulties and led to the dissolution of the Polar Star 
Ranch in the 1930's, 

OSCAR NIXON bought the three quarter section 
that the Ranch buildings were on, in 1946, This is his 
account of the Ranch. 

“When I bought the Ranch land with the build- 
ings on it, the old Ranch house was still there, part of 
the old bam, a chicken house and part of a large 
granary, The large house had only one ply of tar 
paper for insulation and the wind would go through 
it, 50 1 tore it down and built a different house. 

Mr. Bean had the idea of growing oats for the mill 
at Moose Jaw, so they operated this Ranch and an- 
‘other one at Nokomis for this purpose. 

The horse barn held thirty four-horse teams. 
There were bams for about four hundred head of 
cattle. There was a bunkhouse, a cookhouse, a black- 
smith shop where Jack Lily was a blacksmith for a 
time. They hired a lot of breaking done, some of 
which was done with oxen. I think they paid $1.50 
per acre. Jim Zimmerman, Charlie and Phil Hall, 
Charlie Dillon were some of the ones that had con: 
tracts for breaking. Later, they bought two big steam 
ers for breaking and threshing. Water was always 2 
problem. One winter they moved the cattle to the 
creck at Kinbrae and lost over two hundred head. 
There were several deep wells dug and Bob Love 
punched a lot more, but water was scarce 

‘A prairie fire went through the Ranch area around 
1912 and did a lot of damage. It came from away out 
\west and bumed a lot of crop and a lot of haystacks. 
That's when they had the big steamers. Mr. Schaul, 

















the manager, got his tank man and filled the steamer 
tanks with water and pulled the plugs out running 
back and forth over the fire, but a tank of water didn’t 
do much good in a prairie fire. 

“Tbelieve Henry Karstad was the first foreman at 
the Ranch. Dan Lynch was foreman for quite some 
time. He also had some land of his own. George Sage 
was foreman for a while, then worked at Minhin- 
nick's Store. Other names connected with the Ranch 
management were — Krinkley (a secretary), Dulapp. 
Deergrove, Humphrey, McKenzie. 

er the Russian Revolution in the early 1920's, 
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a bunch of Mennonites were brought in by the com- 
pany. Some people called them “Bulsheviks”, but 
they were far from it, being on the other side. They 
had diphtheria or some other disease, as they were 
nearly starved and did not have enough proper food, 
clothing or heat, so many died. That bunch moved on 
and another bunch came later. These Mennonites did 
not fare much better. They too, came in poor and left 
even more so. Everything that they had was given to 
the Ranch who gave back just enough for them to live 
on. 





My dad used to have an old crushing outfit with 
an old gas engine with big wheels. These Mennonites 
used to come along and grind wheat. They put it 
through four times and the amount that they put 
through they must have been living on that alone, 
becauise it was bushels! They said it was for porridge 
‘These people were very hard workers, probably 
being used to that from Russia, but they had nothing 
of their own 

They left the district by boxcar on one ticket. One 
man bought a ticket to B.C. and had a load of 
blankets spread all over the box-car. The conductor 
wanted to know where they others were, as he was 
told that a whole group were to be on the train. He 
lifted up the blankets and there they were! He let 
them go through with only the one ticket. 

‘When Grover Mayor was the manager, one fall 
when 1 was still going to school, they asked me to 
hhaul grain because they couldn't keep up. I hauled 
three loads aday into Zeneta. I was told that they paid 
1¢ a bushel per mile, which was about eight miles: 

Knapp was the first manager of the Polar Star 
Ranch, Albert Schaul was manager about 1914-1918, 
Grover Mayor in the 1920's, when he started selling 
off some of the machinery and renting out Ranch 
land, and Cecile Chambers was the last manager 
about 1931-1934. The final sale was held in 1934 with 
Bert Clements of Stockholm handling the Real Estate 
and Dick Milne finished the last dispersal. Albert 
Schaul was managing the Ranch for several years 
when they were operating big and dealing in land. 
When landbuyers came from the USA, they put on a 








big show. They had a football field. Clare Richards 
used to play there. They also had a race track. Bob 
Nixon used to race Jim Nixon’s horses. Schaul used 
to bet with the Americans on the racing. He had the 
advantage in that he knew the horses, but he didn’t 
know Bob too well and he took quite a beating 
through Bob’s racing antics. They often had poker 
‘games going at the Ranch. I was told that there were 
five gallons of homebrew buried behind the granary 
on the Ranch fifty years ago and was never found. 
One fellow traded a gallon of homebrew for one 
horse! 

Grover Mayor was one of the owners. His daugh- 
termarried Mr. Bean, who managed the Ranch. They 
butchered a beef every week to feed their crew. In 
harvest time they had as many as nine binders work- 
ing at one time 

My aunt, Mrs. Campbell told me that when the 
flu was so bad in 1918, the Jim Nixon family were all 
in bed and she was looking after them. Mr 
McKenzie, the Ranch foreman came every morning 
and did the chores, carried wood and water. It is said 
that Mrs. Campbell helped to take care of seventeen 
Ranch workers down with the flu, in Nixon’s house. 

People that bought land found it hard to make 
their payments so had to give up their land and move 
away. When the Ranch sold out, one of the barns that 
held sixteen outfits. was cut in two and moved to 
Bangor for a community hall. Alec Ervin bought the 
Ranch bell for $1 at the sale in 1934, and left it at his 
farm until his son recently donated itto the Esterhazy 
Museum. 

ED ONDA relates 

The farm that we live on, SE 5-2-1 W2. we 
purchased in 1946, It was part of the Ranch. In 1965 
my Uncle Jake Dorey (a former bank employee at 
Esterhazy in 1922) paid usa visit, He asked to see the 
basement of our house. As the basement and the 
house is of unusual design, he explained that as a 
young man in 1922, he was invited here to Robin 
Hood Official’s residence and that this was used as a 
small scale experimental farm to develop better 
grades of wheat for milling. 

‘The basement of the house has an outside cement 
step entrance. Cement shelves along the north and 
south walls and a cistern was located in one comer. In 
1920 this would likely have been a modern home. A 
large plot of land (A) in the picture, was used to plant 
the different varieties of grain, which was started in 
Jong narrow boxes in the basement, much like we do 
with tomato plants to-day, and transplanted to the 
plot in front. [also was told that about five acres was 
broke with oxen just SE of the house plot (B) in 
picture. I cannot say for what length of time this 
activity went on. or how successful it was. but | 









































would guess that it must have had great significance 
regards the crops that were grown in the area. The 
original basement has been filled in but the old house 
still stands nearby our new house and is in good 
repair. The roof of the house is very steep, and as it 
originally stood on the highest part of the yard, 
passersby could easily indentify the house from a 
long distance. This location is one mile west of the 
main Polar Star buildings site and the corner is still 
referred to as the “Ranch Comer”. It should be 
noted that fate should have it that a microwave tower 
is placed at that comer, so it will remain as a land 
mark for years to come. 

A lady in Estethazy describes some of the tragic 
side of the Ranch ventures. ‘The Polar Star was a 
definite tragedy to many people. Around 1910, a 
‘whole trainload of Americans came up to farm on the 
Ranch Land. They had a bit of money, livestock and 
equipment and stuck everything that they had into 
buying land from the Ranch. They put everything 
that they could scrape up to hang on to the land and 
they ended up losing it all. My husband's people sure 
took a beating. They were brought up here by Mr. 
Bean and they made the land deal. The family had 
several houses so they had cash to put down and the 
crops turned out good, too and they paid that and they 
still went down. However other people, not involved 
with the Ranch also lost their land, due to the times. 
The Bean Co. was so badly mortgaged themselves. 
‘They had a blanket mortgage and couldn’t let any 
person have their land clear because everything was 
involved together. About the only thing you could 
say for them was that there was a payroll and a man 
could get a job when he was hard up. 

Some of our families lost everything and the land 
went back to prairie in 1935. It was beautiful land and 
all broke up by our parents. Some Americans that 
‘came up, bought land on speculation and went back 
tothe USA. They were able to hang onto their land to 
finally get their titles. When Mr. Bean originally 
‘came up here, his intentions were good, but when 
some of the managers took over about 1910 or so, 
they started selling land and that’s when the trouble 
started. There was bitterness towards the Polar Star 
people, of the families that bought land from them 
hoping to make a fortune but ended up in losing 
everything they had.” 

Another lady gave this story: My sister-in-law 
was cook at Polar Star for many years. All the water 
had to be carried to the Cook's house. The men 
working there all had to wash their own clothes, 

One manager in 1915, Mr. Grover Mayor, was 
very fussy when he inspected the horses after they 
had been brushed. He would come out with white 
loves and rub them over the horses. If the gloves 
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became dirty, the groomsman really caught it. The 
horses at the Ranch were always in good shape. 
Groups of men would be sent out to dig out rocks in 
the fields, There were many house parties at the 
Ranch house. They had a large room were they 
danced 

After the First War, Mr. Bean convinced many 
Winnipegers to come out. They could buy land at $45 
per acre and wheat was $2.50 per bushel and the 
Ranch sold everything on time. Machinery, horses 
and cattle were all bought on time. It all looked so 
good, In the fall the Ranch manager moved onto the 
farms with a large grain tank and got his portion first 
and sometimes there was very little left for the 
farmer. My husbands family lost seven houses in 
Winnipeg that were mortgaged for the farm opera- 
tions. Some of the boys were attending school in the 
USA. When they came back they found their father 
was penniless, so they had to go to work instead of 
going back to school 

ESTHER AND ARTHUR FORD have a little 
different story of the Ranch. Mr. Knapp, who was 
‘manager for a time had forty acres east of Esterhazy 
and had two large barns there. The barns were store- 
houses and filled with beautiful furniture. Young 
boys would often crawl under the foundation which 
was about one foot high. Mr. Knapp had a rubber- 
tired buckboard and beautiful horses. On rainy days 
and also on Saturday afternoons, he would come into 
Esterhazy and tie these horses to the hitching posts. 
‘On Saturday afternoon on paydays there usually was 
‘celebration in town. Arthur saw Mr. Knapp many 
times picking up the young boys and give them a ride 
in his buckboard. Knapp told him that you can al- 
‘ways tell a good or bad boy by picking him up by his 
eats. If he squealed, he wasn't any good! Knapp lost 
a limb in a belt accident and had to quit at the Ranch. 

‘The managers had servants in their homes and 
had litte bells to ring for the servants. They held posh 
“High Teas” in their homes. Mrs. Schaul, a man- 
ager’s wife, had her own bank account with her name 
printed on the cheques (Lily Holt Schaul). ‘This was 
really quite uncommon in those days, Mr. Bean 
sometimes came up here to the Ranch in the fall to 
shoot ducks and prairie chickens. 

FRANK PITTNER recalls that he threshed for 
the Bean Co, for many years and remembers the land 
ownership change in the 1930's. The Polar Star 
Ranch land at the end, was disposed of for very little 
money. His father Andrew Pittner, was an appren- 
ticed blacksmith who did a lot of work for the Ranch, 
mostly in sharpening plowshares in the earlier years. 
Later they got a fulltime qualified blacksmith. The 
bulk of the Ranch land was broken with steam en- 
gines. One time the Polar Star Ranch hands were 


























doing some breaking on some solid bush land with a 
hhuge steamer pulling a 30 inch bush breaker, about 
three miles north of the buildings. It was customary 
to have a man following in the furrow behind the 
plow to make sure that the furrow tuned over prop- 
erly. One time as they were going along the breaker 
plow struck a rock and as the breaker jumped up the 
hhuge 30-inch furrow fell back and the result was the 
‘man following in the furrow had both legs broken at 
the knees, 

Tt was pathetic to see how they operated their 
tractor field work. They had half a dozen Titans 
following each other and when one stopped, the 
whole bunch stood still until the tractor in trouble was 
fixed. 

Atherton Bean, a grandson of FA. Bean recently 
wrote that his grandfather was one of the owners of 
the mill in Moose Jaw and later owned a small plant 
out in Factoria, near Saskatoon, and then a much 
larger plant, whichis still running, in Saskatoon. The 
Moose Jaw plant processed both wheat and oats, and 
‘was shut down a number of years ago. 

This then, is the story of the Polar Star Ranch as 
picked up through interviews of the various people 
mentioned. There were no records available there- 
fore the information is from memory of people and 
their families that were involved with activities of the 
Ranch, and there may be some slight difference in 
the accounts due to the way that it affected the indi- 
Vidual. The story is given here as a matter of interest 
of a great farming adventure in our own area affect- 
ing the lives of many people that lived here. Other 
people that gave similar accounts of the Polar Star 
Ranch were — Mrs. Jim Buxton, Harry Piercy, Mrs. 
Meyer, Mrs. Ecklin, Mrs. Ford, F. Appleton. Pic- 
tures were submitted by Mrs. J. Buxton and Mrs. Joe 
Bily. 





Jimmy Robinson 

Jimmy Robinson, a noted sport-writer of Min- 
neapolis has consented to have the following stories 
reprinted in this book, of his experiences at the Polar 
Star Rane! 

Larrived in Bredenbury in the fall of 1919 to work 
on the Polar Star Ranch. There was no one to meet us 
at Bredenbury and no station agent so we slept on the 
floor ovemite. Next morning | was jolted 
the white-haired timekeeper of the Ranch 
‘a.m. and we have thutty miles to go. 

When we arrived at the Ranch, in time for break- 
fast, the foreman wasted no time in getting down to 
business. “We've got thirty sections of grain to get in 
before the snow flies,” MacKenzie grumbles. “Got 
three steam threshin’ rigs a-going. So there'll be no 
loafin’, But ya can pick yer job. Drivin’ team pays $6 




















a day, Spike pitchin’ $7." I decided to take Spike 
pitching. With the old Rickety Ford, the timekeeper 
hauled us five miles south to one of the bunkhouses 
where we changed clothes and before noon were out 
pitching bundles. There was no rest in the Bean 
operations. Three machines whirled from dawn to 
dark, each grinding out six to seven thousand bushels 
of oats a day. Ducks were feeding everywhere on the 
stubble left by the binders, but I got no time for duck- 
hunting. 

‘Then the rains came. For two days we sat around 
# poker. A big Swede from 
. was winning all our money. Tempers began 
to flare at the slightest provocation. One night after 
the Swede had made a big killing, a hand called me 
outside. “Did you notice anything wrong with the 
game to-night?” I hadn't, and then I remembered 
that Ole always took the cards back to his own bunk 
after the game. He was already asleep and snoring, 
so the hand and I went through his bag. We found two 
decks with red ink spots on the backs of all the aces 
and face cards, No wonder Ole’s luck held up. We 
woke up all the losers and showed them the marked 
cards. Ole was routed out, two of the threshers held 
his arms while another searched his pockets and 
bunk. Out came all the money that he had won — 
more than two thousand dollars. We got our money 
back and Ole acquired two of the most beautiful 
shiners I had ever seen. 

This incident left the whole camp in a surly mood 
and the weather did not improve. Some of the hands 
checked out, then I had an idea so I went to the 
foreman. “The boys are getting kinda restless,” 1 
told him. “Maybe a good duck dinner would set ‘em 
up better. In this kind of weather I might as well 
hunting. So if you have a gun around here I'll go out 
and knock off a duck dinner for everybody.”” MacK- 
cenzie's face relaxed alittle. ‘,Say, boy, thet might be 
th’ ticket. 1 got an old two-pipe hammer gun here 
Have the timekeeper get ya some shells and go to it.” 
Ahhand, from Milwaukee, came along and we went to 
a big slough three miles away that must have con- 
tained half the ducks in the world. We brought twenty 
ducks back. There wasn't any grumbling among the 
hands after supper that night, The next day we went 
out again as it was too wet to thresh. We bagged a 
dozen prairie chickens, and then we moved to the big 
slough and got two dozen ducks in less than half an 
hour. This was October and the weather was getting 
very rough while we were out. By the time we arrived 
at the cook-shack, it was snowing so hard that we 
could hardly make out the dark lines of the building. 

After supper MacKenzie called me into his big 
front room. “Those ducks the cook served last night 
‘were mighty good,” he said. “I think they got the 
























boys quieted down a little. Now how about shootin’ 
‘enough ducks for the other camps, too? Might keep 
the hands on a litle longer.” 

Here was an angle I hadn't figured on. “Tell you 
what,” I said. “PI get you all the ducks the three 
‘camps can eat, with some prairie chickens thrown in. 
All Lask is my $7 a day, plenty of shells, the old Ford 
‘and Barney for my helper. 

“Ya got a new job, boy.” MacKenzie sealed the 
bargain with a handshake, and for the first time and 
only time in my life I was a full-fledged market- 
hunter. True to our agreement, Barney and | kept the 
camps supplied with fresh meat, but only enough for 
fone meal at a time. 

‘One frosty morning, just before the season en- 
ded, Barney and I were sitting ina blind, when ahuge 
flock of Canada geese came over and settled into a 
‘marsh, out of our range. We shot at them to scare 
them up but they only settled back again with another 
flock joining them. We sat in amazement and utter 
futility as there was no way to get at them. We 
returned to the marsh. There we sat all day without a 
‘oose taking to the air. We spent the night in another 
blind but by this time the weather was starting to get 
pretty rough and before noon it developed into a full- 
blown blizzard. We headed back to the bunk-house. 
How we made it back I'll never know. There wasn’t 
any track to guide us and I managed to hold direction 
only by keeping the wind quartering at us from our 
backs. Suddenly, through the swirling whiteness, | 
made out a dozen shadowy forms going through the 
strangest antics I had ever seen. They appeared to be 
beating the ground with sticks. As we got nearer, I 
recognized several of the harvest hands, each armed 
with a pitchforks. The birds, bewildered by the sud 
den savagery of the storm, had landed in the bunk: 
house yard! 

The harvest was finished with this snowstorm, 
and so was my plush market hunting job, and within 
a week we left the Ranch. 








Phillip Baumung Versus The Polar Star 
Ranch 
(by George Baumung) 

As teenagers my father, Philip Baumung, and Ed 
Furtney decided to go and look for work on the Polar 
Star Ranch, already famous in 1907. They left Zorra 
‘on foot one spring morning, spent one night sleeping 
ina straw pile and arrived at the ranch the following 
evening. Both were hired for the magnificient sum of 
825 per year plus room and board. 

Daud’s job was to be the “yard boy”” and as such 
had various small tasks to perform. He wasn’t full 
‘grown yet and very small boned so the men dubbed 
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him “little Philip”. One job he had to do was hitch 
and unhitch any horses which the owner wished to 
use. He was also to watch for the vehicle when the 
boss was coming home, and would open the gate for 
him. Ashe drove through the gate he'd toss Dad a bar 
or an orange or an apple. In those days those were 
really special treats so Dad never lost an opportunity 
to open the gate! 

Later in the year the two hired milkers quit and 
the boss began milking the fourteen cows himself for 
two weeks. One rainy morning being out of a particu- 
larjob “Little Philip” sat down to help milk. That did 
it, He was immediately appointed as milker and that 
‘was all he had to do. However, not anxious to remain 
idle, he'd put his hand to help here and there. About 
1908 the big barn was built and of course the milker 
was right there doing what he could, He always told 
us he learned more about carpentry at that time than 
he ever did elsewhere and in laier years put that 
knowledge to good use on his own farm. 

‘One evening when Dad went for the cows, it was 
raining and he became lost. He spent the night on the 
prairie and found his way back the next day. 

He remembers one cook they had who was rather 
careless about cleanliness. He always put raisins in 
the bread until the men discovered this was a ploy to 
cover the presence of flies in the loaves! The boss 
‘went to town and brought a new cook. 

Out of the $25 he was paid he saved $15, a great 
help, considering a pair of overalls was likely only 
'50¢. He always looked back on that year as one of the 
best of is life, certainly one of the easiest. 














‘The Minhinnick Family 
by granddaughter Mabel Casteix 

William Henry Minhinnick was born in De- 
vonshire, England and when a boy, immigrated to 
Australia to mine gold, He was very successful and 
came to London, Ontario and went into the whole- 
sale tea business. In 1871 he married Henrietta Park, 
a society girl who sang in the Cathedral choir. He 
backed a note for a friend for which he became 
responsible and had to pay off, thus losing his busi- 
ness and money. 

‘They decided they could not live in disgrace in 
London after losing everything so they took a home- 
stead in Kinbrae in 1887. Henrietta packed up her 
five children, Elizabeth, John, Harry, Emest and 
Chester and her piano, evening clothes, little bon- 
nets, jewelry and silver and such things she thought 
she could not do without and came west. 

They thought their homestead was close to the 
track but found it took them two days in a lumber 
‘wagon with oxen pulling to get to a little log cabin. It 

















wasa great shock to Henrietta to find what their home 
‘was to be after the social life she left behind. 

Being the kind of people they were, they soon 
organized surrounding farmers and Henrietta would 
hhave dances and social gatherings for which she 
played the piano and sang. Traveling salesmen and 
medicine men all got to know that while passing 
through, they could always get food and lodging at 
the Minhinnicks's home. 

Elizabeth was a great horsewomen who rode all 
over the area side saddle. She also broke the horses to 
riding and harness for the neighbors. 

When the the Red River rebellion was at its 
height, the Indians came by with their two wheel red 
river carts with wooden wheels that made such a loud 
squeaking noise they could be heard for miles. Ev- 
eryone hastily buried all their valuables before the 
Indian’s arrived, The Indians would take over the 
cabin, eat everything, take what they wanted, ex 
changed their horses for fresh ones, take what chick- 
ens they could and maybe a cow or two 

Things progressed slowly and Elizabeth married 
A. E, Lewarton the teacher in Churchbridge in 1899. 
‘The Minhinnicks built a log cabin home in Church- 
bridge about two miles west of Churchbridge and a 
half mile north of the track. The boys all married and 
left home except Ernest who married and stayed on 
the farm until 1929, when he moved to Bredenbury. 
Henrietta moved to Long Beach, California to be 
with her daughter in 1922 








Addition (by Mrs. Chester Minhinnick as told to 
R. Swanson) 

When Mrs. W. H. Minhinnick came to White- 
‘wood by train there was no one to meet her. She went 
to the post office and there was her letter to her 
husband, telling of her arrival date. It came on the 
same train that she had! There was a man with a team 
of horses that offered to take her out to the home: 
stead. They started out, and of course there were 
many prairie trails, and he took the wrong trail, and 
landed ata young couple’s homestead, who had just a 
small house. Mrs, Minhinnick had brought along as 
much luggage as she could on her ticket, including 
bedding, etc. She had a ten-week old baby, Emie was 
two years old and not walking yet and two more boy 
and a girl who was twelve. These people were good 
to them and took them in for the night. The next day 
they started out again on a trail and finally got to their 
homestead. Here Mrs. Miinhinnick found a bunch of 
buffalo robes in the tent over poles and that's what 
they lived in while her husband, with the help of 
neighbors, built a house before winter set in. 

Chester remembered his mother telling of frying 
‘meat in that tent, water dripping from the roof, squirt- 











ing on the hot fry pan and the flies taking their bit, 
too! Imagine people having to do that now! When the 
Minhinnicks moved to Churchbridge from Kinbrae 
about 1901, they had fences right up to the railway 
track with gates for the farmers to cross from one 
farm to another. One day someone left the gate open 
and the Minhinnick’s herd of horses got on the track 
and nineteen of them were killed or injured so they 
had to be disposed of. That was really a great loss at 
that time. 

Jack and Harry Minhinnick were in the Frosst & 
Wood Machine business in the early days at Church- 
bridge. Jack went to Winnipeg and became the west- 
em manager of Cockshutt Plow Co. He died in 1956. 
Harry went to Regina where he went into the machine 
business there. He died in 1947 Chester went to 
Invermay, where he died. 


Harry Reeves 
by Son Ken 

Harry Reeves was born in Brewood, 
Staffordshire England in 1893. After his parents left 
England for Canada in 1904, he lived with his grand- 
‘mother until 1911 when he also left for Canada to join 
his parents who were by then established on their 
homestead the N.E. Yé 21-33-W 














Harry and Ada Reeves. Ken and Rose Reeves. 


Upon arrival in Canada he began working for 
farmers in order to learn the farm occupation. 

In 1917 he married Ada Paget of Churchbridge 
and they began farming on their own. Their first farm 
was S,W. % of 36. A couple years later they home- 
steaded on the E ¥2 16-21-33-WI. The first summer 
they lived ina granary while Otto Pederson built their 
house. Living in a granary has its peculiarities. Free 
airconditioning with flies and mosquitoes as a fringe 











benefit! Sometimes making a smudge in an old pail 
‘was the only way to get a good night's sleep — if you 
could tolerate the smoke! In 1929 an addition was 
built on to the house. This house remains in use at 
present 

Harry and Ada Reeves had two children — Fan- 
ny, who with her husband Walter Leaky is retired and 
resides in Duncan, B.C., and Kenneth, who with his 
wife Rose and children Dota and Grant, still operates 
the original family farm. 

‘Community affairs offered a challenging interest 
for Harry. He was a Kinbrae School board member 
for many years serving in positions of trustee and 
secretary-treasurer. Both Harry and Ada were active 
in local organizations within the community involv. 
ing the school, Homemakers and church. Harry was 
also one of the original Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
members. Since he was one of the first residents to 
own a car, originally purchased in 1929. he was often 
called upon to offer his transportation services. 

Harry and Ada retired in Esterhazy at the Elk’s 
snior Citizens Home in 1964 where Ada passed 
away in 1978 at the age of eighty-two. 

‘Today at eighty-six. Harry continues to reside at 
the home enjoying reasonably good health and is an 
active member of the "Golden Jets”. He is quite 
independent, does a commendable job of looking 
after his suite, and preparing his meals and occasion- 
ally entertains the urge of wheeling his Dodge Dart to 
the farm for a visit and a fresh supply of farm water, 











Ken Reeves 

Ken Reeves was bor in the Kinbrae district in 
1921 and has since continued to live in the communi- 
ty. except for a four years period that he spent in the 
Canadian Armed Forces in Canada and overseas. 

In 1948 he married Rose Chisma. a former 
Kinbrae teacher. They chose farming as their occupa- 
tion and eventually took over the family farm from 
his Dad. The farming enterprise is a mixed operation 
specializing in beef cattle with Charolais and Blonde 
D*Aquitaine breeds predominating 





Ken and Rose have been and still are actively 
involved in community affairs. Both have served as 
director of the Churchbridge Agricultural Society for 
about fifteen years and are presently involved with 
the 4-H Beef Club. Ken was Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Kinbrae School District for about ten years and 
was on the Churchbridge Rural Telephone board. At 
present he is serving as Secretary-Treasurer for the 
local Wheat Pool Committee. Rose has been Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for the Parkland Recreation Associ 
tion for three years and a member of the Supervisory 
Committee of the Churchbridge and District Credit 
Union for seven years. She has been a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Saskatchewan Land Bank 
for four years. and a counsellor on the Provincial 
Council for three years — positions which she cur- 
rently holds. 








‘The Reeves have two children — Dola and Grant. 
Both are attending school at Churchbridge. They 
have been involved in 4-H, boasting several trophies 
for theirefforts — Dola in Public Speaking and Beef, 
and Grant in Beef. 


Jim Towner 
as interviewed by R. Swanson 

Jim Towner was brought out from London, Eng- 
land in 1900 to work for Jack Fox of Kinbrae. He was 
to get $100 for five years. In London, Jim was in the 
Dr. Bernardo Home for Boys to which many young 
neglected children were taken to learn a trade of some 
kind. These boys were then sent to different parts of 
the world to earn a living. In the forty years that Dr. 
Barnardo operated these schools, itis estimated that 
‘over 40,000 boys were sent to all parts of the world. 
Incidently Dr. Barnardo owned some land in the 
Russell, Man. area and had a large home there for 
this purpose. Jim received a medal from Dr. Barnar- 
do for good conduct and lengthy service. 




















Jim homesteaded three miles north of Zeneta, 
near Kinbrae. 








Land speculators raring fo goin eary 19008. Pete Morton at the Henry Karstad home, Bottom — Car show at the Pete Morton 
Barnyard about 1915. John Amason, Oscar Olson, Bert Lewarton, Sam Wright, Pete Morion, 









‘Team at Churchbridge Fair. Note the fancy rings and trap- Steam engine and plow betore 1920. (T. Forbes.) 
pings, Magnus Magnusson about 1915, 


Landestrew School District 


Landestrew School No. 3698 
(by R. Swanson) 

Landestrew was named after Landestreu, a Ger- 
man village trom which many of the original settlers 
came. It is situated about fifteen miles north-east of 
Churchbridge. Landestrew Post Office was opened 
there in 1892. 

In 1916, a meeting was called at the home of N. 
‘Threinen for tenders for a school to be built in the 
Landestrew area. Chairman of the newly formed 
board was Henry Popp. Secretary-treasurer was N. P. 
Threinen, trustees — Alfred Schaan and Alfred An- 
dres. The tender of $1400 from Northern Lumber 
Co, was accepted, In June a meeting was held for the 
purpose of hiring a teacher, It was decided that no 
school be held at Landestrew that year since there is a 
school in the district and the teacher already hired for 
the year, so there would be no use in paying two 
teachers. 

In Jan. 








1917 a meeting saw John Adams as chair- 
‘man. It was decided that schoo! begin on March | and 
that a lady teacher be hired. It was also decided to 
have a stable built and two private houses. In 1918, 
M. Metz was hired to wash floors. windows at $2.75 
each time, light fires at 10g and sweep floors at 10¢ 
each time 

In 1920 a telephone was ordered at $18 per year. 
and a request to transfer the title of two acres of the 
School site located on NW corner of section 19-23-30 
WI to the school board. It seemed School Fairs were 
held and in 1920. $10 was given to the School Fair 
Committee. In 1923 a motion was made to release 
‘Tina Metz out of school for the next three months as 
her mother is ill and her father seriously sick. She is 
thirteen years and nine months and in grade seven 

In 1925 a motion was made that all children in the 
district be vaccinated against diptheria and to pay the 
doctor from the district and that the livery man not be 
paid over nine dollars to take the doctor out to Land- 
estrew School three times for the Vaccinatons 
School levy that year was $11.00.. 

In 1926 joint meetings were held with Zorra 
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School board. Landestrew joined into the Yorkton 
School Unit in 1953 with John Wendell as sub-Unit 
trustee. In 1958 the schoo! board held a special meet: 
ing to deal with the rough and mean manner of some 
of the schoo! children. 

In 1961 the board decided to have the school 
closed and they asked the Yorkton Unit to convey the 
students to MacNutt by bus, about eight miles to the 
north-east 





Landestreu Teachers (from Records) 
Landestrew School No. 3698 
1916 — no teacher 

1917 — 1921 — no record 

1922 — Miss Albright 

1923 — Geo. Moyor 

1924 — Mr. Wolsh 

1025 — Miss Perrin 

1926 — Reckie/Miss Perrin 
1927 — Miss Corter 

1928-29 — no record, 

1930 — W. Miller 

1931 — Julia Atke 

1932 — Miss Luske 

1933 — Miss Mitschke 

1934 — Miss Johnson/Mr. Weals 
1935-36 — no record 









1937 — Miss AndersoniS. Zieke 
1938 — no record 
1939 — Schmidt 


1940 — Schmidt/Miss Mack 
1941 — Miss Mack 

1942 — Mrs. J. Kitz/Miss Merceda Lucht 
1943 — Miss Bowdish 

1044 — Mrs. Julia Busch/Miss Effa 

1945 — E. Effa 

1946 — Verna Poir 

1947 — Richard Schick 

1948 — no record 

1949 — Iris Osborne (Study Supervisor) 

1950 — Gladys Lang/Mrrs. Grace Adams 

1951 — 1953 Mrs. Verna Poir 

1954 — Ninita Threinen 





















1955 — Ninita Hautz/Florence Dykens 
1956 — Florence Dykens 

1957 — Adeline Teeple 

1958 — Florence Dykens 

1959 — Mary Pickering 

1960 — Verna Koroluk 

1961 — school closed 





Board chairman since 1916/Sec. -treas. 
1916 — Henry PoppIN. Threinen 
1917-1919 — J. Adamson Threinen 
1920 — Adam/J. Popp 

1921-1926 — N. Threinen/G. Rathgeber 











1927 —G. Poir’G. Rathgeber 
1928 — G, Poir/Rathbgeber 
1929 —N, Threinen/Rathgeber 

1930-31 — A. Hautz/G. Rathgeber 
1932-1933 — Threinen/G, Rathgeber 
1934.35 — Hautz/G. Rathgeber 

1936-38 — P. Poir/G. Rathgeber 
1939-1940 — A. Hautz/G. Rathgeber 
1941-42 — R. Kitz/G. Threinen 
1943-1947 — A. Hautz/G. Threinen 
1948-1956 — R. Schaan/G. Threinen 
1957-1962 — N, Kitz/1957 — G. Threinen 
1958-1962 — N. Kitz/E. Hautz 











James Heasman, Fred Waddington, Churchbridge. 


Landshutt School District 


Landshutt School District # 30 
by R. Swanson from material obtained from Re- 
gina archives 

‘About 1889, a number of families from Bavaria, 
Germany, settled in the Landshutt district about six 
miles west of Langenburg. The first school meeting 
was held at the home of Jacob Vogel on Jan. 8, 1890 
and the Landshutt Roman Catholic Public S. D. # 30 
was established. Trustees were Martin Wirl, Caspar 
Buchberger and George Kerndel. In 1899, John 
Bergman was secretary-treasurer. That year a grant 
was denied owing to the lack of proper equipment, 
seats and desks. The teacher. Miss Atwater, was to 
take an examination in regard to her teaching ability 
but was unable to because she contracted measles, In 
order for her to obtain a doctor's certificate, a charge 
of $25 would have to be paid to the nearest doctor 
who was at Saltcoats. 

In 1902 a request was made that the teaching of 
the children be in the German language. The school 
ordinance allowed the teaching of a foreign language 
by some person other than the teacher in charge but 
this cost had to be borne by the ratepayers who 
desired another language to be taught. 

In 1906 George Neumeier was chairman of the 
school board and John Betz, secretary-treasurer, with 
Wm. Mahoney as teacher. In 1912, Matt Kain and 
John Ryckeboesch were trustees: in 1918, Modest 
Van Hee: in 1919, Michael Buchberger. In 1920 A. 
Buchberger became trustee: Dr. G. W. Sahlmark was 
inspector in 1923. In 1922 trustees were John Berg- 
man, George Neumeier and P. Bekart. In 1927 Jules 
DeRycke, and in 1929 W. Bot were trustees. In 1931 
the school was changed to # 4914 district, with M 
Off as new trustee. In 1937 Albin Betz, Mike Neu- 
meier and Alf. Van Dale were on the school board: 
and in 1948 John Bergman and F. DePape. Thus it 
seemed that most of the families ofthat district took 
their tun on the school board. 

The Landshutt District (by Betty DePape Walz) 

‘The first settler in the Landshutt district was John 
Bergman, who came in 1888 from Europe bringing 
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his new bride, Frances Buchberger. A year later her 
father and family immigrated to this area. Kasper 
Buchberger brought four more girls and five boys 
with him, thus providing wives for four of the early 
settlers when they were old enough to marry. In 1890 
George Neumeier came to the district and the Goetz 
family arrived around the turn of the century. 

The Landshutt School was built about 1895, and 
was used not only for an educational centre, but for 
church services, weddings and funerals as well. Fa 
ther Jules DeCorby, a pioneer missionary, came from 
Kansack by dog team in winter and by horse and 
buggy in summer to minister to settlers in the area, 














Landshutt School 


making stops along the way. Anna Buchberger was 
the last girl to take nuptial vows in the school when 
she became the bride of Joseph Walz, 

In 1905 a church and rectory were built with 
Father Pirot as a resident priest. There the first wed- 
ding ceremony performed was for the benefit of 
August Mitschke and Frances Goetz in 1905, 

“The VanHee, Ryckeboesch and Beckoret fam- 
ilies settled in the district before 1912. 

Landshutt (a 1955 report) 

In 1905, Father Geritsma first built Our Lady of 
Grace Church. On July 25th, the first mass was 
celebrated. It was at this mass that Mr. and Mrs. 
August Mitschke were united in marriage. In 1905 

















eighteen famlies of German and Bohemian na- 
tionalities passed thru the doors. Before this time, 
Esterhazy had the nearest Catholic church and served 
Landshutt as a mission 

After a year of service, Fr. Geritsma left and Fr. 
Pitot took over: in 907 Fr. Reindle came and built the 
rectory. In 1910 Fr. Vorst came and served until 1921 
Fr. Hart served here from 1921 to 1925 when Fr. Vorst 
returned 

In 1917 the St. Joseph Roman Catholic Church in 
Langenburg came into existence. Langenburg was a 
mission of Landshutt and approximately 25 families 
belonged to this congregation. This church was built 
by Ft, Vorst. In 1942, Langenburg, being larger in 
size, became the parish and Landshutt the mission. 
Fr. Vorst served until 1954, when he retired. Fr. 
Albers became parish priest 

Some of the first trustees for Landshutt were: 
John Betz, Sr: John Bergman, Sr.; and Matt Kain 
Frank Prazma, Sr. was then organist. 

A few of the first congregation were Mike 
Buchberger, Sr; Mrs. and Mr. Joe Walz; Mrs. Mary 
Kammermayer: Albert Tomsha, Sr; Mr. and Mrs 
August Mitschke. 

Up to 1955 this church served four generations. 


Benedict Buchberger 
as told to Florence Skaalerud by daughter Phyllis 
Heinrich 

Benedict (Ben) Buchberger came to Canada from 
Germany in the 1880's with his mother, father, broth- 
er and sisters. They settled in the Landshutt district. 
Ben went to Winnipeg and worked as a groomsman 
for Eaton's. 

Ben married Rebecca Wilkinson from Ontario, 
in 1902. They lived in Winnipeg until 1911 when they 
retumed to Langenburg-Landshutt area where they 
farmed until 1944. They retired into Langenburg and 
in 1952 celebrated their Golden Wedding Anniversa 
ry. 








They had four daughters and one son. Phyllis 
married Clarence Heinrich of Churchbridge. They 
have two sons, Clifford and Lionel. Phyllis and Clar- 
ence made their home in Churchbridge where, until 
1954, they owned a General Store, which was bought 
cout by the local Co-op. They moved to Regina. then 
to Coquitlam, B.C. where they now reside. Phyllis 
was a member of the Churchbridge Homemakers 
‘Club for a number of years, and a member of the 
United Ladies Aid 

Frances married Ed Severin of Langenburg. 
‘They lived in Langenburg many years and now reside 
in Winnipeg. Their one daughter married Dr. Smith 
of Winnipeg. 
Herb and his wife, Marjorie reside in Winnipeg. 











Herb was known as an ardent horseman in the dis- 
trict 

Dorothy married Alphonse Vaneste and farmed 
in the Langenburg area, where their son Murray still 
farms. There were three other children — Shirley 
(Mrs. Hubert Kohnen), Pat (Mrs. Joe Prazma) and 
Kenneth, 

Mabel married Archie Murray of Churchbridge, 
and moved to Invermay. Some time after Archie 
passed away, Mabel married Robert Squire. 

Mrs. Buchberger went to live with her daughter 
Mabel at Invermay after Ben passed away. She cele- 
brated her 100th birthday at Invermay in Dec. 1979. 

The Buchberger family attended both Landshutt 
and Karlstuh Schools, 








Frank DePape Fami 
by daughter Betty Waltz 

My parents came to the Landshutt District 
1912, as did the Bernard Van Caeseele family. When 
my folks came they had eight children who had been 
born in Minnesota, and the last four, all boys, were 
born in Saskatchewan. As an aside, I must mention 
that my mother eloped with my dad in traditional 
style. She tied a sheet to the bedpost and let herself 
‘out of the upstairs window to join her waiting suitor! 

‘The DePape house near Landshutt had one very 
Jarge room where neighbors used to gather for @ 
social evening of dancing. In those days they didn’t 
hire baby-sitters: the whole family, from a few 
‘months old to ninety years came for the fun. One 
gathering in particular stands out in my mind. With 
Florent Ryckeboesch on the accordian, the dance 
was very lively. All the children upstairs were not 
asleep and had started a “Keep time to music” game 
by jumping on the beds, Suddenly a shower of plaster 
descended on the people below and when the dancers 
looked up. they were astonished at the sight of a leg of 
a bed projecting through the ceiling! After a few 
seconds of silent surprise, the dance continued while 
someone went to check if any kids got hurt and to 
move the bed to a different spot 

We often heard dad tell of the day he went to help 
Emil Kaeding (a close neighbor) saw wood. The 
‘weather was mild and father soon took off his leather 
jacket and laid iton his cutter. When he went to hitch 
up the horse. the cows were greedily chewing on his 
jacket! Poor Emil was most embarrassed but Frank 
shrugged it off with, “O, well it’s too warm to wear it 
now anyway and besides it was nearly worn out.”” 














Alfred Schmidt Family 
by daughter Ella Propp 

Alfred Schmidt was born in 1892, at the Schmidt 
homestead five and a half miles south of Church- 











Lizzie and Altred Schmidt 


bridge. He had three brothers and three sisters. Their 
father died when Alfred was only nine y 
The children and the mother struggled to make a life 
of farming. Alfred farmed with his brothers until he 
purchased some land about one and a half miles east 
of home 

He met Elizabeth (Lizzie) Koch, who had come 
to Canada in 1923. and they were married in 1926. 
During their courtship days, Alfred had an embar- 
rassing experience one night while driving Lizzie 
home from a dance in his Model T. He was very 
proud of this vehicle, but when one of the wheels 
flew off and went rolling ahead of them, down the 
road, even yelling “Whoa, whoa.” didn’t stop it. 
Next day, he found the wheel in some bushes near the 
road. He often laughed about this incident. He ended 
up walking his sweetheart home several miles that 
night 

They moved into an old house, but it was too 
cold, so they moved in with his brother August. 
During the following summer the new house was 
completed before the first child, Ella, was born. It 
was a cold November 30th, but Doc. McKenzie was 
available, just as he was on two other occasions when 
Elsie and Bruno were born, 

Elementary education for them was received at 
Landshutt School three miles away. The early school 
‘was atwo-story building where the teacher could live 
upstairs. this was replaced by a new building in 1940. 
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(Later, when the country schools were closed, thi 
school was moved into Churchbridge for a ¢lass- 
room, and now is used as the Band room for the 
school. — editor.) We recall that one year. there were 
57 students attending Landshutt School grades one to 
nine. Horse-drawn buggy. cutter or vans, were the 
means of transportation to school. AC first the parents 
took them to school, but soon, the Schmidt girls 
managed the horses themselves. Later, three bicycles 
were bought and so getting back and forth seemed 
better than walking, in the summer. One morning, 
Ella lost control of her bicycle in a gravel ridge and 
landed in a ditch filled with rose bushes. Elsie had to 
come to the rescue, as the thorns scratched deeper 
and deeper. This caused some tears, but later, memo- 
ries. High school days were spent at Churchbridge 
High. 

Everyone did his share of work and joined in the 
fun on the farm. During winter evenings, we often sat 
around the kitchen table near the cook-stove, and 

“played cards. Week-ends there were many card par- 
ties or dances combined with pie or box socials at 
Landshutt School. These were well attended by both 
parents and children. ‘There were also dances and 
whist drives at Churchbridge. Alfred and Lizzie en- 
joyed dancing and often won prizes for their oldtime 
waltz 

Harvest time was always a busy time for Alfred 
with his threshing machine, moving from place to 
place. For us, harvest time was exciting as well as 
busy, when the threshermen arrived 

Occasionally, Alfred had time to load the family 
into the Essex to visit his brothers in Alberta, and 
even go to Banff, a few times. Alfred enjoyed playing 
horseshoe (the pegs were always up and ready for a 
game), pool, and the piano by ear, and listening to the 
radio. The family were members of the Peace 
Lutheran Church, 

Lizzie had many hobbies too. She learned to 
drive the car and was often reminded of her minor 
acciclents, One time she ran into a telephone pole and 
another time she backed the car out of the garage and 
slightly removed part of one front wall. Driving the 
car was a great asset and enabled her to run many 
farm errands. 

The girls enjoyed sports and took part in many 
track and field days, One summer evening, all be~ 
cause ofa sisterly argument, Ella threw a baseball bat 
at Elsie and sprained her ankle. The next day Langen- 
burg had a field day for all the neighboring schools. 
Elsie was unable to participate. Landshutt school 
could certainly have made more points had she been 
able to high jump and race. Playing ball was enjoyed 
at school as well as with the Churchbridge Ladies’ 
team, One year this team won the finals at Saltcoats 























Sports against the Yorkton Airforce team. This re- 
sulted in an invitation to the airbase for a return 
‘game. We lost badly but we had a good time; they had 
treated us royally. 

Ella belonged to the Churchbridge 4-H Grain 
Club, 

Bruno enjoyed sleighing, hockey and riding his 
motoreycle. One mishap with his motorcycle re- 
sulted in a broken nose. Alfred retired to Church- 
bridge in 1948, because of ill health, and the farm was 





rented out for a few years. In 1953 Bruno, with 
father’s help, started farming, two years later he 


‘Thresh Outit —S. Bily — 1918, 





married Doreen Busch. In 1971, he sold the farm and 
moved to Yorkton. Elsie went to business college in 
Winnipeg and in 1952, she married Milton Paget of 
Churchbridge. They now reside in Regina, 


Ella, a graduate of Yorkton School of Nursing 
‘married in 1950, Rudy Propp of Yorkton, They now 
live in Saskatoon 


Alfred Schmidt passed away in 1954, atthe age of 
62. Lizzie lived with her widowed mother in Church- 
bridge and Yorkion fora few years, and now is living 
in Saskatoon. 











Liscard School District 


Liscard School District #2000 
(compiled by Mrs. E. Leonhardt from School 
Minute books) 

The first recorded Minutes of Liscard S.D. 
#2000 was a trustee meeting at the A. Gwillam home 
‘on SW/ 36-21-33Wist on March 18, 1908. A motion 
was made by Simon Anderson, seconded by A. 
Gwilliam that . Thomson be chairman of the board 
Tenders were put out for secretary-treasurer; three 
replied: Chas. Goulding, A. Gwillam and W. 
Sargent. After a discussion and two trustee meetings 
Chas. Goulding was elected, and at that meeting he 
was authorized to secure the following supplies from 
Christies School Supplies: I corporate seal, I minute 
book. I cash book, 2 shannon files, 1 pre-carbon 
letter book, assessment roll and notices, tax notices 
and receipts. S. Anderson made a motion that $800 
be borrowed for building and furnishing the school. 
Taxation was set at 7¥4¢ per acre for 1908 and an 
account was opened on behalf of Liscard School 
board of trustee with the Langenburg branch of the 
Bank of Toronto. One and a half acres of land was 
bought in the SE comer of NEY 34-21-33Wist. for 
the sum of $15 from S. H. Anderson. L. Bentley was 
contracted to build the school for his tender of $770. 

At a meeting in November, 1908 it was decided 
that the school house was not to be used for dances, 
nor seats allowed to be removed. It was planned to 
commence classes on May 1, 1909 and continue until 
October 31. At a meeting in January, 1909, Peter 
‘Weins was listed as a trustee, (Gwillam had resigned 
earlier) and S, Anderson as chairman, In February a 
‘meeting was held at the home of J. Grimsky and the 
board decided to advertise in the “Family Herald” 
for a teacher. Secretary-treasurer now was W. 
Sargent. Mr. Bentley was asked to make blackboards 
of 104 square feet, behind the teacher's desk, includ- 
ing mouldings and chalk trough for the price of 
$7.00. The school was insured for $1,000 at $20.00 
for a 3-year term. Mr, Bentley made a cupboard 4 
feet by 3 feet and 2 feet wide for $5.00; he also put 
one shelf at each end of the cloakroom for dinner 
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Liscard Schoo! — 1908 





pails: he also supplied mouldings for hat and coat 
hooks for $1.50. 

School opened May 25 with Miss Laura Craig as 
teacher for $55 per month. The inspector in June 
recommended removal of barb wire fence, painting 
of the building and the digging of a well 

S. Galbraith was awarded the contract to dig a 
well, 314 feet in diameter (cribbed and a circle of 
lumber every four feet), at $1.35 per foot up to 30 
feet, then 10¢ extra foot after that. Mrs. Galbraith 
‘was hired as janitor at $2.00 per month, with floors to 
be washed at least twice a month and windows and 
desks to be kept perfectly clean 

There is no record of the number of pupils in 
1909, but in 1910, with G. W. Squire as teacher, there 
were eight pupils. The secretary-treasurer was dis- 
missed due to a deficiency of $13.77 and C. Gould- 
ing was again sec-treas, Taxation for 1911 was 2/¢ 
per acre, and in 1912 it was 7/4¢ again. Wood was 
$4.50 per cord. 

In 1916 a barn was built by L. Bentley for his 
tender of $155, Esther Sauser was hired to start the 
school heater fire at 10¢ per morning. The teaching 
year was now extended to eight months. During this 




















term, one child was expelled from school, “For 
behavior and language used and other conduct inju- 
rious to the moral tone and well-being of the school.” 

In 1917 another well was dug and a motion was 
‘made to installa pump in it. It seemed that there was a 
new teacher each year. School was discontinued in 
July, 1918 because the teacher had been in a locality 
‘where Infantile Paralysis had been reported. In 1921, 
the school was open for ten months at a teacher's 
salary of $1,200. A house was bought from P. Weins 
for $500 and C. Everett was contracted to move it to 
the school site and to build a foundation to set iton, in 
a “workmanlike manner”. In Jan., 1922, a motion 
‘was passed to approach the teacher to consider the 
National condition with the view of accepting smaller 
wages for the following year. The teacher was ap- 
proached to reduce salary for last half of term which 
resulted in Miss M. Fox resigning and the board 
hiring Mrss Urguhart for $100 a month. ‘Trustees 
were to secure furnishings for the residence as cheap- 
ly as possible 

In 1923 assessment was 13¢ per acre. Miss Jack- 
son was the teacher. In 1924, the Department was 
asked for a “District Nurse”. L. Everett painted and 
kalsomined the school for $35.00. Out-of-district 
children were charged 10¢ per day per family. paid in 
advance. In 1926, Mr. Gray was teacher, Ten cents a 
{quart was paid for milk used by the children. In 1931 
the salary was lowered to $75 per month, as a result 
of financial problems in the district and elsewhere. 
Library books were purchased for $10. Salaries were 
reduced to $60 per month in 1932 and then to $40. 
Wood was supplied at $1.30 per cord, split and piled 

In 1934 a motion was passed to allow dances in 
the school forthe price of $1.50 with the understand- 
ing that people organizing the dance be responsible 
for any damage to property. The teacher's salary was 
‘$350 per year. A new floor was laid in the school for 
$6.15 (including entry steps). 

In 1947 records show E. J. Putland as chairman, 
L, Brenner as secretary and L.. Sauser as treasurer 
and G. Malcolm as trustee. Teacher was James 
Montgomery at a salary of $1,300 per year. There 
‘were 20 pupils. In 1948 and 1949 the teacher was 
Mrs. Edith Malcolm: in 1950 Mrs, Runa Smith; in 
1951 Mildred Mund: in 1952 Mrs. Runa Smith: in 
1954 Mrs. Sarah Hartford; in 1955-56 Mrs. S. 
Hartford; in 1957 John Rollason; in 1960 Mrs. Iris 
Beaton. in 1960 chairman was E. Leonhardt, secre- 
tary-treasurer was W. Brenner and trustee P. Prince, 
with 14 pupils. 

In 1960-61 it was decided to close the Liscard 
Schoo! and the pupils were taken to Churchbridge by 
car beginning in August, 1961 
‘The school still stands on the original site. The 























barn was purchased by E. Leonhardt and moved to 
their farm, and is still there including the names 
carved in the 2x4’s, The cottage was purchased by 
Seamer Oliver and is still in use 


Many were the hardships and frustrations due to 
the lack of funds and more primitive living then we 
know today. Much credit goes to those brave men 
who back in 1908 and throughout the years, gave 
freely of their time to the betterment of the school. 
We well remember the “scrubbing bees” to wash 
down the walls and ceilings — those old wood heat- 
ers could really smoke! 


Much credit goes to those early teachers who 
accepted positions in the country schools with many 
lonely hours in the winter. Jobs were scarce and they 
accepted low salaries glad to have a job and a cottage 
to live in 


It is interesting to note that Simon Anderson 
served in some capacity on the school board from 
1908 until the end of records available in 1934, and 
also that Jake Thomson was Secretary-treasurer of 
Liscard School for 33 years. 


Liscard district was in the Yorkton School Unit 
for several years and then transferred to the newly 
formed Potashville Unit 





LUscard Schoo! board 1913-1924, Clarence Anderson, Simon 
‘Anderson, John Sauser, Jake Thomsen, 








Lscard lass of 1916, Back — Connie Quandt, Esther Sauser, 
Mi. Keyes — teacher, Mille Prince, Rosella Sauser, Gus 
Prince, Vera Thomsen, Front — August Zamzow, Dean 
‘Thomsen, Ubert Sauser, Alfred Zamzow, Albert Qwillam, 
Howard Thomsen 








George Alvin Anderson 
by daughter Joan 

George Alvin Anderson was born at Eleva 
Wisconsin, in 1886. one of the thirteen children of 
Sever and Gertrude Anderson. He received his edi 
cation there and helped to operate the home farm 
while still a young boy. sometimes acting as the 
fireman for he steam engine at threshing time with a 
crew of 10-15 men. 

‘About 1900 Sever Anderson came to Canada to 
buy land. He farmed N¥s 34-21-33 West Ist WE of 
CChurchbridge until his son. Simon, arrived in 1904 to 
farm the land. Simon farmed there until my dad came 
to Saskatchewan in 1912, bringing a car load of 
horses and other items to help his brothers, Simon 
and Clarence, clear land. 

My dad joined his brothers on the Churchbridge 
Baseball Team and participated in the sport for many 
years. The team attended many tournaments in 
Saskatcehwan and Manitoba. One time they played 
ina tournment out of the district. The opposing team 
‘were making light ofa litle place like Churchbridge 
coming to play there that day. Mr. Garbe, the man- 
ager. bet them his boots that his team would take the 
money that day — after the contest Mr. Garbe still 
had his boots! 

In the winter, dad used to ski a lot. Many of the 
fellows got together and built a ski-jump on the Cut 
Arm Creek hills 

Besides farming. dad became a director of the 
Churchbridge Agriculture Society for some years: he 
was one of the original members of the Wheat Pool at 
CChurchbridge and was a member of the United Farm- 
cers of Canada in the 1930's 

In 1920 dad married my mother, Olive Mortis, 
who had arrived from England. My mother passed 
away suddenly in 1933. In spite of this and financial 
difficulties. my dad carried on and kept house- 
keepers fora few years — but later as I was older, we 
did our own work and kept the home together. | was 
the only child. I will always remember how gentle 
and patient my dad was, 

In 1974 an operation was necessary to amputate 
his right foot. However. he was fitted with a below 
the knee prosthesis and managed to stay mobile until 
the last few months of his life. He died on December 
25, 1977 at the age of 91 

















Clarence Anderson 

from information gathered by R. Swanson 
Clarence Anderson came to the Churchbridge 

area with his brother Simon in 1904. They farmed in 

the Liscard area, and almost immediately were en- 

listed in the Churchbridge ball team. Clarence was 

the main Churchbridge pitcher. It was reported that 


Clarence could throw a curve that would break three 
feet. Simon played third base. and in 1912, they were 
joined by the third brother — George 

One particular game recalled was against York- 
ton in 1913. Yorkton was said to have had a “Plugged 
team” that included a pitcher, catcher and first base- 
‘man brought in from Minneapolis. However, it did 
little good as Churchbridge defeated Yorkton seven 
to four! In this game, Simon made a triple play 
something that is rarely seen in the major leagues. In 
1915 the Churchbridge Ball Team went on Tour. They 
hired a livery team of horses from Esterhazy and 
toured Binscarth. Russell, Minnedosa, Gilbert 
Plains, McAuley and Moose Jaw —a lot more hectic 
than today’s baseball tours! 

Clarence married the former Lettie Morris who 
‘was bom in South Wales. They had built up a beaut 
ful farm home and large hip-roof barn, where several 
barn dances were held in the 1930's. After Lettie 
passed away, Clarence remarried. 

Clarence was very active in the early CCF. 
movement, the Agricultural Society, an original 
member of the local Wheat Pool and the United 
Farmers of Canada, (Liscard local) and a director of 
the Farmer’s Supply Co. for many years. Clarence 
passed away in 1961 
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George and Simon Anderson — 1965. 


Simon and Bertha Anderson 
by son Gust 

Simon married Bertha Lowe in 1905. They 
farmed six miles southwest of Churchbridge. Dad 
named their farm “Ideal Farm’. At first they used a 
single horse and buggy to go to town, next was a 
stylish top covered buggy and we also had a democrat 
which consisted of double seats 

Inthe summertime about twice a month, we went 











to Round Lake, which was an eighty-mile round trip 
with horses and democrat. Usually three or four 
families spent the day together. Fishing was done 
with bamboo poles, and it didn’t take long to fill 
several potato sacks of fish, as they were so plentiful 
(Our mothers had prepared food the day before for a 
delicious picnic meal and sometimes we had a fresh 
fish fry. Soon it was time to start back home, as there 
were chores waiting. It was a long, but enjoyable day 
for us. 

Dad was proud of the watermelons they grew and 
in 1936 a picture was taken of him holding their 
largest watermelon, so he could send the pictures to 
his sister in Wisconsin to show them that good water- 
melons could be grown in Saskatchewan 

During the winter there was a weekly football 
game at Ideal Farm. It didn’t matter how much snow 
there was, it was soon packed down by the players 

Dad started buying cattle about 1938. They 
moved into Churchbridge in the fall of 1942. Dad 
shipped over 1200 stock car loads of cattle by rail 
from Churchbridge, in the years that he bought cat- 
tle, He retired in 1963 when he was 80 years old. 

Dad and mother celebrated their SOth Wedding 
Anniversary in 1955, with a noon meal served in the 
Churchbridge Hall to relatives and friends. In 1965 
they celebrated their 60th Wedding Anniversary with 
Come and Go Tea at the Churchbridge Hall. Mother 
passed away in December, 1965, at the age of 78 

Dad was honored to officially open the Provincial 
Bantam Baseball Play-offs at Churchbridge on Aug. 
23, 1977 by throwing the first baseball that day. 

Twas the oldest in the family. Besides helping 
dad, | also helped mother with some of her work, 
until sister Mabel was old enough to help. I remem- 
ber going to Esterhazy Flour Mill with wheat in the 
‘wagon box for fifteen bags of grist flour. I made this 
trip annually, usually in November so the sleigh 
runners could be used. There was one steep hill 
‘where I had to wrap a logging chain around the sleigh 
runners, so that the chain worked like a brake for 
going down the hill, In 1928 I bought my first car, a 
Ford Runabout 

I married Gertrude Kilpatrick in 1929. We went 
out west to work at Dodsland and later that year the 
depression set in. I worked for the C.P.R. for some 
time and we lived at various places in Sask. and 
Manitoba. 

In ourearlier years Lawrence Sauser and I played 
the music for house parties in the Landshutt district, 
usually for the sum of $1.50 each. We carried our 
accordions on horseback, to homes such as the Frank 
DePapes and Prudent Beckart, etc. One time at Beck- 
arts where the men were having a good game of poker 
while the rest danced, the hat was passed around 











several times to pay the orchestra to keep playing 
another hour. We made a fortune in playing that night 
with a total of $24 between the two of us! I played the 
accordion. or the drums in the orchestra “Barker and 
Bradley” of Bredenbury for four years. 

Sometimes when we went to play for dances we'd 
start out about noon with horses and a single seigh- 
box and combine an afternoon of hunting rabbits on 
‘our way to play for the dance. The bushes were just 
full of rabbits and after the hunt was over we might 
have the single box piled high with rabbit or pelts 
pethaps up to a thousand rabbits between the two 
er brothers and myself. We had 15 shot repeater 
rifles and many rounds of ammunition, so not too 
many rabbits got away. We got so good at skinning 
rabbits that it would only take us 40 seconds to skin @ 
rabbit, which was all done before the dance started at 
7:30 p.m, Lawrence, Hubert Sauser and myself made 
up to $250 a month for three months selling rabbit 
pelts at Il¢ a piece. Elmer Sauser usually stayed 
home and stretched the pelts for us. We'd have piles 
of rabbit paws about two feet high in a corner of the 
pig pens where the pigs had a cozy warm bed! We 
also hunted coyotes for which we got $2.50 a pelt, 
10¢ for muskrats and $1.50 to $7.50 for beaver. Ifthe 
neighbors saw a coyote. they phoned and | was off to 
the hunt on horseback. When I was a youngster there 
was a bounty on gopher tails. I saved enough money 
from this to buy myself a good pair of long pants, I 
just hated the short dress pants that were worn by 
young boys of the day. and was I proud of my long 
dress pants! The Sauser brothers and [also started the 
idea of toboggans pulled by a horse. We built our 
own toboggans and travelled all over the coun- 
tryside, each with our own. [even did my courting 
h a toboggan, Now we live in retirement at New- 
dort. 

ur family are — Doreen lives at LaRonge with 
her family. Shirley and her family live in Brandon, 
Beverly (Weger) and her family farm out of Neudort, 
Barry and his family live in Edmonton, Dale and his 
family live in Regina. 

My dad (Simon) is living in Regina with his son 
Lawrence and family. Dad is a very special person to 
every member of our family. He is alert and full of 
humour and will celebrate his 97th birthday July 30. 
1980. He used to tell us that he wanted to live to be 
100. now his goal is to live to be 110 years old! 

Lawrence married Marilyn Melntosh in 1977. 
They have two sons — Jeremy and Timothy. 

Mabel married Alex Mavor in 1936, Now de- 
ceased. 

Evelyn married Jim Vitosky in 1940. They are 
both deceased. Their children — Dolores lives in 
‘Winnipeg with her family and Bob lives in Brandon, 


























Tribute to Simon Anderson (by granddaughter 
Beverly) 

In the late 40°s and early 50’s visiting or holiday- 
ing with our grandparents in Churchbridge was an 
exciting event. Grandma was always so happy to see 
us and prepared delicious food from her huge 
garden. These visits in the summertime meant laugh- 
ter, shelling peas, ball games with Grandpa, going in 
the car to haul drinking water from the town well and 
sometimes my brothers Barry, Dale and I went along 
when Grandpa was buying cattle. If we promised to 
stand still and be quiet, we were allowed occasionally 
to goto the stockyards to watch while Grandpa sorted 
the cattle into the right pens, ready to be loaded into 
the stock cars of the train to be shipped to Winnipeg 
Grandpa usually went along on the train. Our eyes 
bulged when he had his rolls of money for the farmers 
to pick up their cash receipts later at the house. If an 
animal sold for more than expected, he shared half of 
this extra profit with the owner. I think that Grandpa 
was the best and most generous cattlebuyer in 
Saskatchewan. In 1973 and 74 Grandpa was in Neu- 
dorf to watch his great-grandchildren show their cal- 
ves at their 4-H achievement days. These were extra 
special days for all of us. 








Edward Bentdaht 
by daughter Helen 

Edward Bentdahl, an early pioneer of the 
Churchbridge district was born in Norway. He came 
with his parents to Belgrade, Minnesota at a very 
young age. As a young man he moved to New Ulm, 
Minnesota, where he became butter-maker at the 
creamery. Coming from Norway, he spoke mainly 
Norwegian, so when he came to this German-speak- 
ing town of New Ulm he caused many a laugh while 
learning the German language. 

In 1905 he arrived in Churchbridge and, together 
with Albert Quandt, brought up the first threshing 
outfit to the district. En route they stayed at a hotel in 
Minnedosa, The hotel was crowded to overflowing 
with immigrants heading to Canada. They shared a 
room with a stranger, who also was a Norwegian; 
thus thought he'd be trustworthy. But alas, in the 
morning he was gone and so was ther money! 

When he arrived in Churchbridge it was quite a 
little village. There was a department store, two 
hotels, a butcher shop, shoemaker’s shop, hamess 
shop and livery stable. The first winter he stayed with 
Henry Karstad and his nephew Herman Karstad (on 
the farm home where Glenn Pederson lived more 
recently). The house was poorly constructed and 
almost as cold as outside. 

Edward's farm was W / of section 27. He broke 











the entire half section except a few acres where the 
ravine went through a corner of it, 

Recreation for them was skiing on the hills in 
Kinbrae district. It was while on one of those outings 
that Henry Karstad broke his hip, which caused him 
to limp for the rest of his life. Liscard School was the 
social centre. as well as the place of worship. Travel- 
ling Pentecostal ministers came through at regular 
intervals to serve them. 

Mrs. Bentdahl (nee Augusta Prince) came as a 
‘young girl with her family from Austria. About 1911 
they fled from their homeland to get away from the 
first World War. 

While in Austria she went to school for only short 
periods of time over two years. Most of the studies 
were from the Bible. Everyone had to work in the 
fields. Her sister Mary, (later Mrs. Snyder) who was 
crippled since she was a teen-ager, stayed in the 
house to cook and sew. All the field work was done 
by hand, sowing and threshing with a flail. 

Young children had to herd the cattle up and 
down all the ditches. There were no fields for pas- 
ture. After the grazing the cattle were kept in the 
bam. The cows were milked three times a day. They 
wove their linen fabric from flax, and hand made all 
of their clothes. Each man would have many shirts, 
because they were white and they could not wash 
regularly. Washing was done on stones in the 
streams. 

The Prince family with ten children (the eldest 
son had come over earlier and went Chicago where 
he spent all his life), came over on a small, crowded 
dirty ship. Most people were seasick for the better 
part of two weeks in crossing the ocean. They came 
to the Haberstock family north of Langenburg. The 
Haberstocks also had a large family, but shared the 
little that they had. The. Prince’s staye 
short time 

Atthe age of 13, Augusta worked for the Johnson 
family at Langenburg, from 5 A.M. 
Another hardship was the harsh winter in 
Saskatchewan, In Austria the climate was similar to 
the British Columbia interior where they grew and 
store apples in their attic for winter. For a long time 
after coming to Saskatchewan they couldn't afford to 
buy any fruit. 

Augusta married Ed Bentdahl in Yorkton in 1915. 
Her sister Mary bought her three tablespoons at 
Woolworth’s, their only wedding present (which she 
still has), They lived on section 27. Elmer Ellingboe, 
a native of Minnesota, built a new house for them. 
Some of the first years they had very good crops, but 
in 1919 they were completely hailed out 

In the winter, Ed hauled grain to Churchbridge 
almost every day. He tied one sleigh and team behind 























the other. There were no farms northeast of them so 
he went right across country. 

In 1922 Ed bought the north half of section 1 
‘They lived all that hot summer in a granary while 
Ellingboe built them another house. Clearing land 
was extremely hard work —chopping the trees down 
by hand, plowing and pulling stumps with the 
horses. They worked very hard and always provided 
well for their family. Ed built a blacksmith shop and 
was well equipped. He sharpened all their 
plowshares as well as many for the neighbors. In the 
winter, he was kept busy repairing harnesses for his 
horses, for the summer use. Later, he owned one of 
the first steam engines. Alvin Boreen and Orie Swan- 
son owned the threshing separator, so between them 
they did a lot of threshing. Ed also worked on the 
South Rural Telephone lines and was a director for a 
time 

‘They were early members of the Churchbridge 
Agricultural Society. Ed was also a member of the 
Wheat Pool and director of the Churchbridge Cream- 
ery. One of the most enjoyable features of the Agri- 
cultural Fairs then, was the competition of well- 
groomed, decorated and trained teams of heavy 
horses, pulling a high box wagon in a circle. 

Several of their neighbors, mostly Americans of 
‘Scandinavian and German descent, saw the need of 
an English-speaking church and Sunday school, so 
the First English Lutheran Church was formed. Most 
of the time there was not a resident pastor, during the 
summer, Seminary students would come out to serve. 
For many summers the Bentdahls kept such a student 
at their home with no payment. Because there was no 
church, several Christmas programs were also held at 
their home. They decorated a poplar tree for the 
‘occasion with popcom garlands and other homemade 
decorations. They thought it was beautiful, es- 
pecially when the few candles on it were lit, (though 
only briefly because of the fire hazard). What a thrill 
the youngsters experienced! 


Being a good knitter, in the fall Augusta would 
order large skeins of wool from Eaton’s and by 
Christmas her own family, relatives and hired man all 
had warm double-ply mitts. The family Christmas 
was always held at the Bentdah! home 

Augusta sewed many lovely pieced quilts, which 
are still being used in the homes of her three daugh- 
ters and granddaughters. She was always busy as a 
good housekeeper. She also raised many chicken 
and being a real outdoor woman she helped on the 
farm whenever need arose. 

One very cold winter when sister Mary’s hus- 
band, Joe Snyder, was seriously sick, she rode hors 
back across country to a telephone at the Steve 
Johnson home to call the doctor and others. At other 

















times the two sisters would pack their children in the 
bottom of a big sleigh and visit each other to make 
quilts and sew coats, for the families. Augusta was an 
active member of the Ladies’ Aid and the Home- 
maker Club for many years. 

In 1944 they sold their farm to Bud Boreen and 
moved into Churchbridge for a time and then they 
moved out to Kelowna, where Augusta still lives at 
the age of 82. 

‘The Bentdahls had three girls: Helen (Mrs. B. M. 
Olson) in Churchbridge: Virgina (Mrs. Rae Red- 
stone) at Armstrong. B.C. and Audrey (Mrs. 
Koehler) at Toronto. The Bentdahl girls received 
their education at Liscard and Churchbridge 
Schools. 

Mrs. Bentdahl’s mother lived in the Church- 
bridge area for many years until she passed away. 
Also, two sisters, Mary. Mrs. Joe Snyder (deceased) 
and Emilia (Mrs. Adam Schutz) now retired in 
Churchbridge. Brothers Philip and Otto (now de- 
ceased) and Leo, now retired in Churchbridge, all 
farmed in the area. Another brother Gust also lived 
here for some years 

















The Lewin Bentley Family 
by daughter Eunice Henwood 

My father, Lewin Bentley, was born in Garden 
City, Minnesota in 1870, and my mother Lula Ever 
son was born at Red Wing, Minnesota. in 1873. They 
‘were married in 1903 and decided to come to Canada 
Dad came first with a carload of other settlers’ 
effects. One person was allowed free passage with 
such a car. especially if there were animals in the car. 
‘When they arrived in Whitewood, dad and his broth- 
erin-law Henry Redford. walked across to Church- 
bridge 

Dad, being a carpenter by trade, had no trouble in 
finding work and in September sent for mother. They 
started housekeeping in part of an old store building 
belonging to B. Westman in Churchbridge. Here 
sister Bernice was born, 

The water in Churchbridge was saturated with 
alkali which made cooking difficult. Later, we hauled 
water from out of town for cooking and drinking. 

Dad filed on a homestead five miles SW from 
CChurchbridge and built a small house and barn and 
dug a deep well. They moved in 1906, Here I, (Eu- 
nice) and Harold were born. Harold was an adven- 
turous child. When he was old enough to run around, 
he used to lie on his stomach and peep down the well 
while dad would be watering the horses. Bernice says 
she used to hold onto the skirt of his dress to keep him 
from falling in, for little boys wore dresses in those 
days. 

One terror of the homesteaders was prairie fires. 
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‘Automatic gate invented by L. Bentley, about 1913, standing, 
He ult many houses in the district. 


People plowed fireguards around their buildings but 
even then in a high wind the fire would leap quite a 
‘width and people would have to fight to save their 
homes. My sister says that the only time she ever saw 
‘our mother in overalls was while fighting one of those 
res. Bernice was pushing Harold in the go-cart and | 
‘was walking alongside while mother and dad were 
fighting the flames with wet gunny sacks. 

My father was no more farmer than lam. He was 
a good carpenter. In 1908 he built the Liscard School. 
In 1911 Bredenbury had a boom and dad did a consid- 
rable amount of building in the town at that time. 
‘That summer he sold the homestead and moved into 
Bredenbury. 

Mother had been a kindergarten teacher before 
marriage so had started us all on the road to education 
before we entered school which opened in Breden- 
bury in 1912. While we lived in Bredenbury dad did a 
bit of inventing and secured two patents. One was a 
heater and the other was an automatic gate. It was at 
this time that people began driving cars, and this gate 
‘was so constructed that a person could drive up one 
side, pull a rope and the gate would open, then drive 
through and pull another rope on the other side and 
the gate would close without the driver having to get 
out of the car! 

In 1916 we moved to Churchbridge. In 1927 we 
took up residence in Tantallon. In 1923, | completed 
my grade II. Bernice went to North Dakota to train 
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for a nurse, but ended up caring for our sick grand- 
mother there for several years. In 1930 I also went to 
Grand Forks to attend a Commercial College to train 
as a stenographer. It was a poor time to train for 
anything as the depression had started and it was 
difficult to obtain any kind of work. so in 1932, 1 
returned to Tantallon. Harold fell heir to a farm near 
Bredenbury after our grandmother's death and in 
1933 we moved back there. 

In 1937 I married a widower Albert Henwood 
from Grandview, Man. After he passed away in 
1958, I returned to Saskatchewan for a time, but now 
I'm living in a Senior Citizens home in Grandview. 

Mother passed away in 1946, and dad moved to 
B.C. where he lived to the ripe old age of 93. Bernice 
also went to B.C. to work and now live in a Senior 
Citizens Home in Vancouver. She never married 

Harold married in 1943. and in 1957 moved to 
Yorkton where his wife passed away, shortly after. 
He later married Elsie Karstad, a Churchbridge girl 
‘who was teaching at Qualicum Beach, B.C. They are 
stil living on the farm near Qualicum Beach, where 
they grow nearly everything they need for food. 
Elwood (Harold's son) married a former Church 
bridge girl, Lillian Malcolm, and they now live in 
Vancouver. 












Everett Family History 
by Beryl Wiley, daughter of Mahlon Everett 

My grandparents, Charles and Lottie Everett, 
‘came to the Churchbridge area in 1903 by train from 
Kalamazoo, Michigan with their family, Walter, 
Mahlon, Mabel, Leonard and Lewis. Hazel was born 
afew years later. The family was accompanied by 
Charles’ father, Moses Everett, and a brother-in-law, 
Charles Langdon, whose wife followed later. The 
Langdons remained for a tew years and then returned 
to the States. Charles took out the homestead rights 
for NE % Section 16-22-33 WI and received Cana- 
dian Naturalization papers in 1909. There they lived 
for many years, the children attending Liscard 
School 

Grandpa Moses remained with the family until 
hhis death in 1919 at 80 years of age. Lewis, the 
‘youngest son, passed away as a young man in 1920. 
Both are buried in the Churchbridge Cemetery. 

Charles and his sons farmed and, as he was a 
carpenter by trade, had a hand in building many of 
the early buildings in the area, some of them being 
George Taylor's stone house in 1904, the P. S. Hall 
Hardware Store in Bredenbury (1910) and the United 
Church in Churchbridge. The Everetts also ran a 
threshing crew with the old steam engines. My fa- 
ther, Mahlon, loved the old steamers, and in the 

















1950's entered in a race at Yorkton’s first Pioneer 
Days wtih Tom Inglis as his fireman. 

Charles and Lottie lived on the farm, then in 
Bredenbury (around 1910-11), then back on the farm 
and later in Churchbridge where he operated a shoe 
repair shop. They then lived for a few years at 
Stranraer, Sask., returning to Bredenbury about 1933 
where they spent their remaining years. My Grand- 
mother, Lottie, passed away in 1934 and my Grand- 
father, Charles, in 1937. My Grandparents were a 
kindly couple devoted to family and helping neigh- 
bours. 

Walter and Mahlon Everett will be well remem- 
bered for their baseball playing. I'm sure we children 
all cut our teeth on a baseball, because as long as | 
can remember I've heard the stories of the great ball 
games and the teams like Churchbridge, Russell, 
Kenton, and North Battleford, Mahlon (my father) 
‘was both a catcher and pitcher and was catching for a 
Senior Team at age 14, 1 remember a newspaper 
clipping of which we were very proud. It named 
“Mahlon Everett as the fastest spit ball pitcher in the 
‘west”. His ball playing meant that we moved around 
quite @ bit, as he would play ball whenever, and 
Wherever, he could until well up into his 40's and if he 
wasn’t playing, he was ““umping”. He loved sports 
and in his last years he never missed any event he 
could get to or watch on T.V. Itwas.a great time when 
he visited his old friend, Jim Montgomery in 
Saskaton in the 1960's. Out would come all the old 
ball pictures and all the games would be replayed. 
Names like the Andersons, Pagets, Montgomerys, 















‘Charles Everett Family —1913. Top — Mahlon, Lewis, Walter, 
Leonard, Botiom — Moses (Charles father), Mabel (Sulivan), 
Hazel, Charles, grand-daughter Eleanor Sulivan, Lottie, 


Karl Zimmerman and more, were remembered. 

Mahlon married Ethel Love in 1916 and one son 
Elmer Mahlon was bor to this union. Ethel passed 
away in 1919. Elmer, or “Red” as he is called, was 
brought up by his grandparents (Charles and Lottie). 





He served in the Army overseas and was married to 
Cissie Begg in Scotland in 1945. After the war he 
remained in the Army. He is now retired and living in 
Oliver, B.C. 

Mahlon married my mother, Gladys Murray, of 
Churchbridge in 1920 (daughter of Andrew and Jutia 
Murray) acher. They had four 
children, Ruth, Beryl, Glenn and Dell. Mahlon and 
Gladys farmed in the Churchbridge area and Mahlon 
was also engaged in road build 
lived around Churchbridg 
time at North Battleford) and moved to Bredenbury 
in 1930. That year, Mahlon and his brother-in-law. 

erbt Murray, had the contract to haul the wit 
t power line going through to west of 























coats. 
Over the years he worked at different jobs and 
then for the C.P.R. After he retired there, he was 


caretaker of the Golf Course for five or six years. 

Mahlon passed away in 1966 and Gladys in 1976, 
Of their children, Ruth (Mrs. Lawrence Schuster) 
passed away at Hudson Bay in 1949, leaving a small 
daughter. 

Beryl (Mrs. Ralph Wiley) lives in Saskatoon; 
they had three children. 

Glenn and his wife, Ellen live in Minnedosa, 
Manitoba. Glenn has been a C.PR. fireman and 
engineer for about 35 years. They had a family of 
five 

Dell married Bert Wiley and they live on the farm 
in the Perley district. They had five children, all of 
whom reside in the Saltcoats area, 

Walter Everett married Beatrice Gwillam, but 
separated after a few years. He lived and worked 
(mostly as a farm labourer) in various places. He 
spent quite a number of his later years with the Glenn 
Pedersons in Churchbridge and later at Lodgepole, 
Alberta. At age 83 he was still spending summers on 
the cattle ranch in Alberta. He spent his last two or 
three years in Anderson Lodge, Yorkton and died in 
1976 at the age of 87 

Mabel Everett married William Sullivan in 1911 
and they lived in the area for a time. One daughter, 
Eleanor was born. They moved to the States soon 
after. Mabel passed away in 1957 

Leonard served in the 1914-18 war and went over 
seas. In 1921 he married Margaret Hall. They farmed 
south of Churchbridge, spent some time in Winnipeg 
during World War Il and then returned to the farm, 
‘They sold the farm in the early 1950's and moved to 
Bredenbury where Len worked as a carpenter until 
his failing health prevented work. He passed away in 
1976, the last of his generation. Margaret still resides 
in Bredenbury. They raised a family of three: Don- 
ald, who served overseas in the Canadian Army 











World War II and married Maureen Salt while over- 
seas, lives in Prince George. B.C.: they have two 
children, Olive (Mrs. Ivan Schoppe) had five boys 
and now lives jn Campbell River. B.C. Myetle (Mrs. 
Mager Brown) lives in Regina: they had two chi 
dren, 

Hazel Everett lived with her parents and cared for 
them until their deaths. She married William Wier in 
1940 and they lived in Russell. Manitoba where they 
raised their family of four children. Hazel passed 
away in 1964 just six weeks after her husband was 
struck by a car and died in Winnipeg. 

can say my beginnings were in the Church- 
bridge area as | was born on my grandparents’ home 
stead. My mother’s people. the Murrays, also lived 
there for many years. I remember both sets of grand- 
parents so well and visiting their homes there when | 
‘was very young, the houses my own family lived in 
and I remember starting school in Churchbridge, | 
remember the cousins, the aunts and uncles. the 200d 
times. Now when I go back | see familiar faces and 
there are so many names I remember my parents 
talking of. So Churchbridge. celebrate Saskatchewan 
1980 and salute all those pioneers who settled the 
area. 





Churchbridge Baseball 1917 
by Gladys Murray 

‘The Churchbridge boys are hard to beat 
The Churchbridge boys are dandy 
‘There's George. and Bill. Harry and Ted 
‘Also Cal and Sandy 
The Bredenbury bunch have come to town 
They think they're hard to beat 
But Churchbridge boys can crack their crown 
And knock them off their feet. 
With Mahlon to pitch and Jim to catch 
‘They sure can beat the Bredenbury batch 
With Karl on first and Cal right field 
The Bredenbury bunch will have to yield 
Third base held down by Dahl 
Bredenbury can never get past with the ball 
The Churchbridge boys took home the “loot 
Also the girls who came to root 
(Later Gladys married the pitcher, Mahlon Everett) 


Sanford Galbraith Family 
(by R. Swanson) 

The Sanford Galbraith family moved onto Mrs. 
Galbraith’s brother, Peter Weins’ homestead south 
west of the Liscard School. Members of the family 
worked for various farmers in the district. 

A son William tells of his grandfather John 
Grimsky, as being a tanner and excellent hamess- 
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maker. Other members of the Galbraith family were, 
George. living at Preeceville, Annie went to the 
USA. Lily Belle went to Manitoba, Alfred, Robert, 
Comelius and James. They owned a team of mules 
and when they left the district for Preeceville area in 
the 1940's. they loaded their family and belongings 
onto a wagon and set out with the team of mules 


George and Hazel Gibbs 
(from information supplied by Mrs, Huben and 
R. Swanson) 

George and Hazel Gibbs were married in 1911 in 
fowa and came up to Canada the next year. They 
bought the farm near Liscard School. owned by 
Charlie Goulding. (who sold out in 1912 and moved 
‘out to B.C.), Both George and Hazel loved to help 
others because they had no family of their own. 

‘Mr. Gibbs was among the first to have a threshing 
machine. He was known by his neighbors as being a 
hard worker. rising very early in the morning. some 
times two or three hours before other farmers. and 
often working on into the night 

In 1950. they sold the farm to Walter Brenner 
{who stil ives in the original home with his family). 
‘They bought a new home in Bredenbury and lived 
there until Mrs. Gibbs passed away in 1958, having 
had heart trouble for years, George continued to live 
alone until the age of 92. when he made his home 
with the Gerhardt Dresslers in Bredenbury. At the 
age of 94. he went to a private nursing home in 
Yorkton, He passed away in 1979 

Mrs. Gibbs had joined the Churchbridge Home- 
makers in 1923. which gave her an opportunity to 
meet other ladies ofthe district and for 15 years was a 
member assisting in the numerous community ac- 
tivities 








Charles and Mary Golding 
(by daughter Mary) 

Charles George Golding came to Churchbridge 
from Liverpool. England where he attended Eton 
College until the age of twelve. when his father 
passed away. After leaving school. he took to the 
high seas and travelled extensively. eventually set- 
tling down in the Churchbridge district 

Mary Elizabeth Richardson (nick-named Polly) 
came to Canada as a very young girl from Manches- 
ter, England with her grandparents Mr. and Mrs. G 
Bainbridge in 1888 who came to Churchbridge to 
homestead. A couple of years later her parents, the 
John Richardsons. Anne and George arrived in the 
area. 

Once. when Charlie thought it ws about time to 
take Polly to a show, her sister Anne and husband 
John Mitchell accompanied them to see a bit of 

















outside life. The men took them to an ice-cream 
parlor where they ordered some ice-cream. Lookii 
around they noticed people drinking out ofa tall gla 
with a straw. Now having been out much and never 
eeing anything so ridiculous. they got the giggles. 
Alter setling down a bit they found that these people 
were drinking milkshakes! 

In 1898 Charles and Polly were married. They 
started farming in the Liscard district. Besides rais 
ing wheat, Charlie was interested in Prize chickens. 
He raised Barred Rocks and White Leghorns. win: 

ing many ribbons and trophies at local fairs and in 
Regina. He also was noted by the local Agricultural 
Society as being the first man to demonstrate the dry 
plucking of poultry 

In their little log cabin with a sod roof. they 
started raising their family. Ella. Alice and Georg 
were bom there. By the time Mary came along in 
1906, Charlie had built the house that stands there 
today as the Walter Brenner farm home 

Alice tells of a story about the first cake that she 
made. at the age of ten. It was for her Uncle George's 
birthday. She went to alot of trouble to decorate it just 
right, The folks lett for the party with cake and all 
Because there was much snow. the cutter tipped over 
and dumped all into the snow. When the folks re- 
tumed. Alice was most anxious to hear how Uncle 
George liked his cake, Mom says “Oh my goodness 
‘we forgot it: it must still be in the snow bank!” 

In time Charlie Golding developed rheumatism 
and had to leave the prairies. moving to Qualicum 
Beach. B.C. in 1912. Leaving the family in Victoria, 
Charlie went ahead to set up tents to live in while the 
house was being built on the fifteen acre big timber 
farm that he had purchased, When the family arrived 
and saw all the trees and tents. they thought they had 
come to the end of the world. When it rained, the 
children ran their fingers along the tent. Of course the 
rain came through to add to their troubles. However, 
‘when they saw the beautiful beach all was forgiven. 

Charlie and Polly went in for Barred Rocks and 
White Leghorns establishing the Qualicum Poultry 
Farm, winning many more prizes and trophies on the 
Island and Vancouver. They had another son, Jobn, 
and a daughter, Elsie. The farm grew and became 
well-known, Charlie passed away in 1939 and Polly 
in 1959, 


























Charles Golding 
(by Henry Putland) 

Charles Golding was the first farmer to raise 
poultry extensively in the Churchbridge district. His 
farm by 1912 was known as the Roanoke Poultry 
Farm. He did accomplish having hens lay eggs the 
year round, contrary to the early popular belief that 











the summer season was the only period to have fresh 


In 1912 he moved to Qualicum Beach in B.C 
where he took up R.O-P. breeding of poultry which 
consisted of trap nesting. recording every egg laid by 
each individual hen. Some years before commercial 
Hatcheries were shipping out day-old chicks. 
Charles Golding had been shipping day-old chicks to 
Saskatchewan by rail. this being possible by pas- 
senger train. which in the 1920's gave excellent ser 
vice. It is sad that that era of service is gone. The 
Goldings should be remembered for their contribu- 
tion to the poultry industry: 





John Grimsky 
as remembered by neighbors 
(by Henry Putland) 

A short biography of some events known of the 
late John Grimsky. He had homesteaded on the SW Ys 
2-22-33 W. He had two stepchildren. a daughter 
‘Anne. and son Peter. After his stepfather passed 
away. Peter took the surname of his former parents. 
Wiens. However we have records trom the depart- 
ment of Saskatchewan Archives. which have some 
very outstanding events recorded. AAs a farmer. John 
Grimsky started his farming in the years when oxen 
and horses were the only power used in the farming 
operation. He was an outstanding harness maker, 
tanning the beef hides in his own tanning method. 
The hamess which was manufactured by this man 
still shows up at farm Auction Sales. He had a very 
unique way of sewing. all done by hand. ‘The traces 
he made were sewn three rows on all the harness he 
made: the centre row would be a sort of S, or snake 
pattern down the full length of the trace. He made 
‘complete harnesses. bridles and halters. 

He proved to be very self sufficient as a farmer 
He had his own mill stones for grinding wheat into 
flour. This was a type used by early settlers before 
mills were set up. The flour mills for this area were in 
the Assiniboine valley. namely Millwood, and As 
sissippi: all were water powered. 

Records from the department of Archives of the 
Northeastern Assiniboia Agricultural Society. later 
the Churchbridge Agricultural Society. read as fol- 
lows: “Mr. John Grimsky showed grain at the Worlds 
Fair, held in Paris. France. in the year 1900. taking Ist 
prize. also receiving a special Medal. or Grand prize. 
‘The following year 1901. at a grain show held in 
Glasgow, Scotland, he also took Ist prize and a 
special Medal.” Barley grown by the same man took 
first over all Barley grown in the Northwest Territo- 
ries, which covered the whole area from west of the 
Manitoba border to the Rocky Mountains. 

Further records of the late John Grimsky show he 























had been involved in growing of Rape in the year of 
1903, on experimental basis. It took to the 1950's for 
the farmers of today to prove the rape crop to be the 
Black Gold which itis known as now. 

‘The family records of John Grimsky are not avail- 
able but it is known his stepson some years ago 
moved to Alberta and has since passed away. 


Charles Hall 
(by daughter Margaret Everett) 

On April 12. 1903 Charles Hall arrived in 
CChurchbridge to be followed in early May by his wite 
Edith and baby daughter Margaret. They found liv- 
ing quarters in a small log house with a sod roof until 
they were able to build a log house. The logs had to 
be hauled from Assissippi to the homestead 12 miles 
north of Churchbridge. 

‘Added to the task of building a house and barn 
was getting land broken for crop. The power for 
breaking land was one horse and two mules, Later 
(on, oxen provided the power. 

In 1906 a son. Harold, was born. Mr. Hall farmed 
the homestead until 1909 when he sold the farm and 
moved to Churchbridge. That year he did carpenter 
work and in 1910 bought 40 acres within the town 
limits, He farmed and did carpentry until 1914 or 
1915 when he bought a farm southwest of Chutch- 
bridge. This he farmed until his death in 1944 

Mrs, Hall then sold the farm and moved to 
Churchbridge where she lived until an accident 
forced her to give up her home, She spent the last 
four years of her life with her daughter Margaret in 
Bredenbury. and in the nursing home in Yorkton. 








August Jenson — 1879-1961 
(by son Henry) 

August Jenson was born in Nicollet County 
Minn.. U.S.A. His father, Michael Jenson, was a 
furniture maker by trade and worked his way over 
from Norway as a ship's carpenter in 1863. His moth- 
er. Anna Marie Olson. was born in Sweden and came 
to Minnesota with her parents in 1870. August took 
his schooling in St. Peter. Minn.. and attended Man- 
kato State Normal Schoot in 1898 

He married Ema Nelson in 1904 and then started 
farming. After his wife and infant son died. 1907. he 
sold out in 1908, left his two year old daughter 
Clarice with a sister in Minnesota and worked on his 
brother's farm in Velva. North Dakota, During sum 
mer and harvest of 1909 he worked for his brother 
Oscar at Churchbridge. returning to Minnesota to 
work at several jobs. including selling and installing 
gas lights and setting up machinery (mostly binders) 
for the Acme Harvesting Co. 

In the spring of 1911. August took a carload of 
immigration stock to Francis. Sask. for John Kar- 
stad, August’s horse. Fred. his buggy and cutter were 
included. He worked there until November when he 
drove Fred and buggy (cutter trailing) to Church- 
bridge. Upon reaching the Reserve south of 
Wolseley. snow was hub-deep and drifting. and he 
could not see from one telephone pole to the next at 
times. He made the 160 mile trip in four days. He 
bought his half section farm W ¥4 24-21-33 trom John 
Mitchell in the spring of 1912 for $9000 and had five 
Percheron horses and machinery shipped up from 
Minnesota. 

He hunted elk and moose in the Riding Moun- 
tains with his brother Oscar. Henry and Herman 
Karstad. They also did a lot of duck hunting. One 
incident was at Cresent Lake where they had pitched 
their tent and woke next morning to find six inches of 
snow! 

August and Herman Karstad bought a Rumely 
s tractor and threshing machine in 1916. and did 
custom threshing until the late thirties. when the 
tractor was sold for scrap iron. A 1919 Income Tax 
Threshing Statement shows threshing charges were 
‘oats 4/4¢ per bushel. wheat 7¢ per bushel. barley 6¢ 
and rye 7¢ per bushel 

Taken from an early Income Tax form, his 1917 
Ford Touring Car was listed at $552.00. This car was 
used in later years to grind teed. by jacking a back 
‘wheel off the ground and using it for a pulley. His 
1927 Dodge Touring Car was listed at $550.00. 

In 1917 the Churchbridge Farmer’s Supply Co. 
was formed and August was Secretary until its dis- 
solvement in 1928, Shares were $250.00 and they 
owned their own elevator and sold coal and oil. He 


















































was Sec.-Treas. of the First English Lutheran Church 
into the forties. 

Due to ill health he sold out in the fall of 1920. It 
was quite an outstanding sale as the stallion sold for 
$700.00 to Henry Karstad. After spending the winter 
in California with his mother and two sisters he 
returned in the spring and resumed farming, buying 
back part of his equipment and horses from Albin 
‘Anderson which had been sold privately 

In March, 1922. August married Albertine 
(Tene) Bessel in Yorkton, In 1891 her parents. Henry 
and Katherine Bessel (came from a German settle- 
ment in Russia. to Langenburg area) when Tene was 
just a baby. settling in the Harrowby, Man. district 
Jater moving to a homestead south of Langenburg. In 
1910 when her brother Art was born. his twin and 
their mother died. Tene then stayed home to care for 
the big family until her father remarried in 1912. She 
worked as a cook in the Central Hotel in Church- 
bridge for Mrs. Rombough until she married August 
in 1922. 

‘August was a staunch supporter of the Church- 
bridge Agricultural Society in keeping it active and 
showed his livestock at the local fairs. Just a whistle 
‘would bring his horses home on the run! 

Tene was very active in the Ladies’ Aid, did a lot 
of fancy work and many Red Cross quilting Bees 
were held at her house during the war. Many remem- 
ber her doughnuts as a specialty 

Clarice, grew up in Minnesota and California. 
She attended Yorkton High School. Moose Jaw Nor 
‘mal School and taught at Logberg School until Dec 
1926 when she returned to Minnesota after grand- 
mother died, She married Jim Salmon (now de- 
ceased) at Saskatoon in 1927 and they celebrated 
their golden wedding Anniversary in 1977, 

August and Tene’s three children were all born on 
their farm: 

Imogene, a secretary, married Robert Fletcher 
and lives in Ottawa, They have three sons and two 
daughters. 

Phyllis, a teacher, (including two years in 
Churchbridge) married Erwin Nerbas and lives in 
Lethbridge. They have one son and three daughters 

Henry, farming the home farm, married Myrna 
Vaughan. It is rather coincidental that Homestead 
Rights were filed on this land by Myrna’s great-great 
grandfather, George Bainbridge in 1888. In the 
1920's a com planter and binder were owned jointly 
by neighbors and they each owned a com cultivator. 
Old records show hired help being paid $1.00 per day 
for hoeing sow thistle. August was secretary of the 
‘Wheat Pool from 1928-1945 until Lou Brenner took 
over. He was one of the first livestock shippers in the 
area and shipped to Burns in Winnipeg. In 1935 he 























started shipping for the Co-op on a commission basis 
and many of his customers took advances in small 
amounts on their livestock to be shipped. From 
1935-1942 these advances totalled $12.700.00. 

Because of poor health he had an Auction Sale 
and moved to Churchbridge in 1934. They bought a 
house and twenty acres of land (the development 
‘west of the High School) and the farm was rented out 
from 1934-1951 

During most of the forties. August was secretary- 
treasurer of the Churchbridge School. Fishing and 
duck hunting continued to be his recreation, He and 
Charlie Tuma made many fishing trips to Greenwater 
Lake. He also located many water wells with his 
witching. Mrs. Jenson passed away in 1947. 

In 1950 the house and yard in town was sold to 
Otto Dressler and the twenty acres were sold to Philip 
Rathgeber. In the spring of 1951. at 71 years of age. 
August returned 0 the farm when Henry started 
farming. after working in the bank for two years. He 
was very active and went skating with Henry Putland 
‘on Bily’s Lake when he was 80 years old. In the 
summer of 1961 he became ill and passed away five 
days betore his 82nd birthday. 

Henry continues to farm on the family farm 
which has increased in size and is a mixed farming 
enterprise with Registered Polled Herefords. He is a 
director of the Moosomin Breeders Assoc. He served 
con the Wheat Pool Committee for 18 years. is a 
director of the Churchbridge Agricultural Society. is 
president of the Churchbridge Co-op. an elder for 
Trinity Lutheran Church. serves on the Langenburg 
R.M. Agricultural Committee. is leader of Church: 
bridge 4-H Beef Club and present Secretary of the 
(Churchbridge Lions Club. 

Myra was a member of the Churchbridge 
Homemakers in the latter years of its existence and 
was Sec.-Treas. of the Churchbridge Agricultural 
Society for a time and a Sunday School teacher. She 
also taught school for several years and still does 
substitute teaching and teaches piano lessons. 

They have three sons, Noel at Saskatoon, Perry 
and Earl, at home. 

Oscar Jenson — 1876-1944 
(by nephew Henry) 

Oscar Jenson was born in 1876 in Nicollet Coun: 
ty, Minn... and came to Churchbridge in 1904 with 
Herman and Henry Karstad, H. Absolon, Albert 

















Larson, and Fritz Monson. He was a farmer and a 
carpenter. 
Oscar's 1906 record book shows a list of 13 names 





as his carpentry help. They built @ lot of barns, 
houses, granaries and stores in the surrounding area, 
and when they moved from place to place they would 
pitch tent. Wages were SI-S2 a day — 6 days a week. 





Oscar and Henry Karstad built a house on Sec 
23-21-33 Wist (later owned by Pedersons) in 1906. A 
ietter stating that these two men owned the house in 
1906, and a 1908 Churchbridge Surprise newspaper, 
‘was found in the wall of this house by Mervin Larson 
when he dismantled part of it in the 60's. 

‘Oscar took a lot of pictures, and one shows Peter 
Morton from Winthrop, Minn. with a group of land 
buyers in four buggies, standing in front of this 
house. taken about 1910, 

1908-1913 records show the farms where Oscar 
threshed and also his threshing crew. He threshed at 
Buttons, Henry Karstad, Albertsons, John Mitchell, 
B.C. Karstad, Herman Karstad, Albert Lowe, Fred 
Mitchell in 1910 and at Wm. Mehis in 1911 

In 1909-1912 he kept a Carloading Record Book. 
Neighbors helped each other haul their grain and a 
record was kept to retum the help. Another picture 
shows a pile of grain with four wagons being loaded 
by five men. 

Records of 1908-1912 show the names of 50 dif- 
ferent farmers who used the service of Oscar's two 
stallions, Ted and Bryan. (One was a Percheron and 
the other a Standardbred.) The charges were $8.00 
per live foal. 

‘The Dovedale Gun and Rifle Club was formed on 
June 20, 1911. The original members were: B. C. 
Karstad, John Riglin, H. Rowland, Chas Everet, 
Herman Karstad, B. Padget, W. Piercy, H. Absolon, 
E. O. Bentdahl, Henry Karstad, O. Jenson, Toby 
Nixon, Fred Mitchell and Harry Piercy. Henry Ka- 
rstad Was elected President, and Oscar Jenson was 
elected Sec.-Treas. Old bills show they purchased a 
fot of supplies from T. Eaton Co. and a June 11, 1911 
G. J. Garbe bill shows 1000 clay pigeons — $10.75, 
200 cartridges — $4.20 and 1000 22-shot — $3.20. 
‘All of their scores were recorded. 

Oscar and the Karstads did a lot of hunting in the 
Riding Mountains. He also leamed taxidermy. Hen- 
ry Jenson has a mounted Mule Deer head shot in 
Kinbrae, and an elk and moose head are on loan to 
the Western Development Museum in Yorkton: these 
animals were shot, and mounted by Oscar between 
the years 1910-1915, 

During his bachelor days, Oscar spent most of the 
‘winters with his two sisters and mother in California, 
where he owned a house. About 1915 he sold his 
share to Henry Karstad and bought a section of land 
inthe Fertile Belt R.M. where he later married Grace 
Baugh. a school teacher, 

They lived in California for a time and retired to 
B.C. Oscar passed away in 1944 and Grace in the 
early sixties. They are buried in the Bredenbury 
Cemetery. 
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Henry Karstad 
(by niece Esther Larson) 

In the spring of 1904, Henry Karstad came to 
Canada from Nicollet, Minnesota, with two of his 
older brothers, John and Bertel. He bought land 
about seven miles southwest of Churchbridge, He 
remained a bachelor all his life. 

Around 1919 his niece Tillie (Karstad) Pederson, 
her husband Carl and their infant son Glenn from 
Minneapolis. came to stay with Uncle Henry and rent 
his farm. Uncle Henry spent the summers with them 
and the winters in Minnesota until he retired and sold 
the farm to them in 1950. Then he spent part of his 
summers with his nephew, Herman Karstad, in the 
Dovedale district and part-time with his nephew, 
Carlyle Karstad, at Atwater. When the Herman Ka~ 
rstad farm was sold to their daughter Esther and 
husband Bennet Larson. uncle Henry continued to 
spend his summers at the Larson home and the win- 
ters at the Langenburg Hotel. He was confined to a 
wheelchair and finally in 1958 he entered the Geri- 
atric Center in Melfort where he passed away in 1960 
at the age of 87. 

Ed. Note: Henry was interested in sports, golf 
and fishing. He coached a ladies’ softball team in the 
district for many years during the thirties. He was an 
original shareholder of the Farmer Supply Co. and a 
director for some time. He was foreman of a road 
ruction crew for many years, when roads were 
built with horses. For a time he was a foreman at the 
Polar Star Ranch in the Kinbrae district. He was a 
well-respected bachelor, owning one of the first cars 
in the district 








Malcolm Families 
by Linda Malcolm 

George (born 1905) and Art (born 1907) Malcolm 
‘were the sons of John and Helen Malcolm of the 
Beaverdale District. In 1913 John Malcolm died and 
the two sons, their sister and their mother, moved to 
Yorkton where the boys worked at whatever jobs 
were available. 

Inthe late 1920's Art came to the Liseard District 
and bought the former Peter Wiens farm. He and 
George and their mother farmed this and other rented 
land, 

GEORGE MALCOLM married Winifred 
(Edie) Putland in 1934. In 1935 they moved to the 
Saltcoats area and farmed until 1940, returning to 
Liscard to farm with Art until 1944, At that time they 
bought C.P. land southwest of Churchbridge. 

Their son, David who married Donna Ferton of 
Peebles, now lives in Saskatoon, 

Before her marriage, Edie taught school at 
Dovedale and other schools for five years. In 1949 











she resumed teaching at various schools, including 
Liscard, until 1963. 

George and Edie continued to enjoy farm life 
until George’s death in 1973. Edie lived on the farm 
for a few years and then moved to Fort Qu’Appelle, 
near her sister, Dorothy Sinclair. 

ART MALCOLM married Ruth Appleton of 
Churehbridge. They raised three children — Lillian 
(Mrs. Ellwood Bentley), Helen (Mrs. Trevor Thue). 
and John. John and his wife the former Linda Schultz 
of Kelvington, and their children, Dana and Todd, 
now live on the home farm. 

For many years Art served as secretary and trust- 
¢ for the Liscard School, often willingly doing re 





pairs at the school and on the grounds, 

In 1972 Art and Ruth retired from farming and 
moved into Churchbridge. Art passed away suddenly 
in 1974, 





Carl and Tlie Pederson Glenn. 


Carl Pederson Family 
(by Mrs. Dolores Pederson) 

Carl and Tillie Pederson came to Churchbridge 
with their only son, Glenn in 1919. They rented 
Tillie’s Uncle Henry Karstad’s land southwest of 
Churchbridge, and finally bought it in 1950. 

Carl was an original member of the local Wheat 
Pool. He raised top quality feeder cattle and hogs for 
shipment to Winnipeg and St. Paul, Minn. He was 
also considered a good horseman. 

The farming operation was expanded with the 
addition of the George Hook farm. Glenn went into 
the poultry and turkey sidelines. The converted tur- 
key barn burned down in 1961. The following year 
the farm was sold to Bennett and Mervin Larson. The 
Carl Pedersons and Glenn Pederson family then 
moved out to Lodgepole, Alta., where Tillie passed 





away in December, 1973 at the age of 90 and Carl 
assed away a month later in 1974 at the age of 86 
While at Churchbridge the Pederson family were 

involved in community affairs. They were members 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, with Tillie ac- 
tive in the Ladies’ Aid. Glenn played baseball with 
the local team 

In 1943 Glenn married Dolores Kaeding. They 
had three girls — Nadine, Cheryl and Mardell, who 
are all married and living in Alberta 

Ed, Note: Both Glenn and Dolores enjoyed ski- 
ing immensely. In their earlier years, they often pick- 
ed up friends in the neighborhood and with two or 
three tow ropes behind the lively horses and sleigh 
(later cars were used to tow skiers), the skiers enjoyed 
the thrills and spills over our Saskatchewan snow- 
banks! Dolores played on the ladies’ softball team for 
several years, she played the organ at church for 
many years and led the young people's choir with the 
help of her father, E.R. Kaeding, who was the 
musical critic. She also served sixteen years as a 
member of the local Homemakers Club and was the 
first leader of the Churchbridge 4-H Homecraft 
Club. The girls attended school at Liscard and 
Churchbridge. 

Dolores and Glenn now live at Stoney Plain, 
Alta, 











Otto Pederson 

Oto Pederson came to the Liscard — Church- 
bridge area in 1919, the same year that his brother 
Carl and family came up to farm. He planned to 
return to the USA after a short visit but being a 
carpenter and having made many friends in the dis- 
trict he soon found himself busy building houses, 
barns and granaries. He must have been a fast-worker 
for he'd build up to three granaries a week when the 
rush was on, when the farmers found themselves 
short of granaries during harvest. 

Otto stayed around Chufchbridge tong enough to 
find himself a bride in the person of Annie Paget, 
daughter of Jabez Paget. They returned to the USA 
where Annie passed away in 1974. Otto lives in 
Minneapolis and keeps busy repairing old violins. 





E, J. Putland Family 
(by daughter Mary) 

Dad and Mum (Vera Fraser) were married Dec. 
29th, 1931 in Swan River. Manitoba. ‘They lived in 
the Churchbridge area all their married lives, first, 
‘on what used to be called the “"Bentdahl Place": then 
on the “Jenson farm” (where Henry Jenson now 
lives) and finally, they bought the “Simon Ander- 
son” farm — the “home” place, where Denis now 

















lives. They retired from farming and moved into 
Churchbridge in 1964, 

Mum was an organist with the United Church for 
many years, and spent hours playing her organ at 
home. She had a real love for gardening, and a lot of 
people will remember her for her gladiola 
Mum knew the “*Good Book” from cover to cover 
and made the Bible come alive. in her Bible Study 
classes. She taught school before she was married. 
She had Grade Eleven and a Teacher's College cer- 
tificate. When she was sixty years of age she decided 
she would like her Grade Twelve Diploma, so she 
took Grade Twelve in two years by Correspondence 
and wrote her finals in the same classroom as her 
youngest son. She passed with honors and received a 
ietter of commendation from the Department of Edu- 
cation. Mum died, 1971 at 68 years 

Dad was a great supporter in the 4-H Club move- 
ment, and was instrumental in reviving the Baby 
Beef Club, to which all seven of us children belonged 
at one time or another. He will probably always be 
remembered by some folks for his “snow plane” 
days in the late 40's and early 50's, and there are 
probably a lot of good stories that could be told. Dad 
used the plane primarly to hunt coyotes: he caught 33 
‘one winter. He also transported us and the neighbors’ 
children to Churchbridge High School. but coyote 
hunting always came first! [Fhe spotted a coyote from 
the upstairs south window the hunt was on and school 
was off, forthe time being! He was always available 
foremergencies, and I know of one baby for sure that 
narrowly missed being born in the snow plane. Pastor 
Burkhart remembers Dad and his snowplane very 
well. Dad used to drive him out to Beresina country 
to preach, Dad would hunt coyotes until the service 
was over (that snowplane was so noisy you could 
hear it for miles!) and then bring the pastor back 
home. On one occasion a ski on the snowplane broke 
and Dad had to put all the weight on one side. Pastor 
Burkhart had the dubious honor of riding home sit- 
ting “atop” of 3 dead coyotes! 

‘When Dad retired and moved to Churchbridge, 
he worked for the town, and there are hundreds of 
trees around town and in the Kinsmen Park that Dad 
‘was responsible for planting and tending 

Dad married Mary Hayes on April 6, 1973 in 
Qualicum Beach, B.C. where he now resides. 

Of Mum and Dad's seven children, three of us 
live in the Churchbridge area. 

Jean — Jean and her husband John Baptist live in 
Winnipeg, and have three children. Mary — Mary 
and her husband Gordon Yanke live in Churchbridge 
and are the proprietors of Gordie’s Groceteria for the 
past 24 years. They have one daughter Cathy (Berg) 























and one son who died in 1963. Lorna — Lorna and 
her husband Mery Phillips farm at Avonlea, Sask. 
‘They have six children. Bill — Bill and his wife Vel 
farm the “Hanson farm”. He is a “jack-of-all- 
trades” and can do anything he puts his hand to. They 
have four children — Wendy, Wade, Vickie and 
Virginnia. Denis — Denis and his wife Dian farm 
the “home” place and raise hogs. They have two 
children — Roslyn and Ross. Leila — Leila and her 
husband Tom Sheils live in Burlington, Ont. They 
have four children. Leslie — Leslie is a Captain in 
the Canadian Armed Forces stationed just now in 
Winnipeg, Man. He has two children 
All seven children attended Liscard School. 









John Sauser Family 
by daughter Beatrice Huben 

John Sauser and Mary Ann Pollard were married 
in New Market, Minn. in 1898. Both were born in 
Minnesota. 

In 1912, dad decided to come to Canada because 
‘many friends were coming at that time. For $27 he 
bought a half section which had on ita few buildings 
and a large (20x30 foot) log house. Besides shipping 
up two carloads of machinery, dad and mom and the 
family of seven children brought with them some 
stock, horses and furniture. 

‘We did not feel much at home. Crops were poor 
because of a rainy fall. Heavy snows fell in October 
Life in Canada was a big change from life in the 
States where were roads and telephones 

But we did have nice neighbors, some of whom 
‘we knew from Minnesota such as the A. Quandts, E. 
Bentdahls, A. Jensons, George Gibbs, Vern Gordons 
and Ubert Schneider. Two neighbor families, the 
Frank Depapes and Bernard Van Caeseeles, Sr.. had 
arrived on the same trait as we did. 

Dad and mom brought along a friend from the 
U.S. Matt Beres had worked for dad for eighteen 
years. He always made his home at the J. Sauser’s 
‘until they passed away. Later, members of the Sauser 
family looked after him until his death in Whitewood 
in 1960. 

Our first year in Canada (1913) was both a happy 
and sad one. In February, baby Woodrow was born: 
in April brother Jerome passed away at age ten. Our 
nearest doctor, Dr. Riggs. lived in Bredenbury then, 
and we would have to travel to Churchbridge in order 
to telephone him. 

Money was scarce and no jobs were availale. 
Most of our money came from cordwood and wood 
poles which were sold in town for $3.00 a load, 

‘When finally winter passed, dad built a two-room 
addition to the house. We planted a crop and broke 
some land for the next year. 











There were no winter schools at that time so we 
had only six months of school each year. We were 
lucky to live only a half mile from Liscard School. A 
few years later, when more children were in the a 
wwe fad school in winter also. 

John Sauser, as well as Simon Anderson, Clar 
ence Anderson and Jake Thomsen, served on the 
Liscard School board from 1913-1916, 

The country changed quickly. Telephones ar- 
rived about 1914. We bought our first car, a Ford, in 
1917 and were we ever proud of it! 

Three more children were added to our family 
By then we had a five-bedroom house built. Elmer 
passed away in 1934 at the age of twenty. Mother 
passed away in 1932 at the age of fifty-two. 

Dad was alone with the children until 1940 when 
he married Christina Glynish who had two daugh- 
ters, Irene and Loretta. In the late 1940's, dad sold the 
farm to his son, Ubert, and moved to Esterhazy. He 
passed away in 1956 and his wife Christina died in 
1975 

Ubert sold the Sauser farm in 1978. Our large 
family is spread in all directions so the family re- 
union held in 1978 was an important occasion for us. 

This is the John Sauser family 

Beatrice married Harry Huben (deceased) and 
lives in Bredenbury. Her daughters, Marie (Mrs. Art 
Burman) and Dorothy (Mrs. Ron Hubic) both have 
families of their own. 

Lawrence married Lizzie Reles; they had five 
children — Jack, Francis, Marion, Lucille and An- 
gela. Jack married Kristina Markusson and took over 
his father’s farm when his father retired in Church- 
bridge. They have four children. Francis married 
May Bruce: they farm at Churchbridge with their five 
boys. Angela married Willie Mark and with their 
family of three they live in Yorkton. Lucille married 
Dick DeCorby and they live in Rose Valley with their 
five children 
Caeseele: they live at Prince George with their fam- 
ily 

















Ester married Tom Collins (deceased). They 
lived in Saskatoon and had five children — lack, 
Lawrence, Joe, Bob, and Dorothy. 

Rosella married Albert Schmidt (deceased), 
‘They had six children who live in Excelsor, Minn. 

Ubert. who lives in Churchbridge, married Nita 
Becker and had one son, Daryl. 

Sylvester married Phyllis Shindles. They had a 
family of four and live in Detroit, Mich. 

Woodrow married Doris Nixon. They have five 
children in Kamloops. 

Lela married Tom Mann. They have five children 
in Toronto 


Howard (Sandy) married Grace Ellery. They had 
three children and now live in B.C. 

‘There are such happy memories of our home and. 
family. They just seem like dreams now. Family life, 
Visiting neighbors, house dances, card parties, out 
door skating rinks for the children — we never felt 
lonely back then. And you could always count on 
your friends. One incident I recall — many years ago 
‘we arrived home late in the evening from the Yorkton 
Fair, dreading the thought of milking our sixteen 
cows. We found a note on the door: “Cow's empty, 
calves fed, pigs full, and so are we."" The note was 
signed by our nearest neighbors, George and Art 
Malcolm. 


Anna and Oren Swanson 
by daughter Lucille Putland 

Oren Swanson was born in 1886 at Donavon, 
Illinois. He worked as a drayman at Winthrop, Mi 
nesota where he met and married Anna Dahl, in 
1913. 








‘Oren and Anna Swanson 60th Wedding Anniversary. Don, 
Lucile (Putland), Cif 


‘An American land promoter, P. Morton, came 
back to Minnesota after a visit to Canada with glow- 
ing reports of cheap land available, so Oren came to 
Saskatchewan in the spring of 1914 to look for land. 
That fall Anna and daughter Lucille came up to 
Churchbridge by passenger train, while Oren had to 
ride in the boxcar with their horses and cattle and 
other freight. At Binscarth, Manitoba the cat jumped 
out of the boxcar and was never seen again: 








‘They settled on section 19, five miles south of 
Churchbridge, where they could see for miles as 











there were few trees to block their view. Inthe fall of 
1914, Anna’s sister and husband, the Alvin Boreens, 
came up from Minnesota and lived with them over 
the winter and then moved to their own farm. In 1917 
the Swansons moved to the farm of Anna’s father, 
John Dahl. east of Churchbridge. He lived with them 
until he passed away, in 1923. Anna’s brother Emil 
Dahl. also lived with them until he married Beulah 
Doole. a teacher in the area. Later Emil and Beulah 
moved to Calgary. 

In 1919, Oren bought a farm on Section 25. south 
of Churchbridge where they lived until they retired to 
Churchbridge in 1955, 

Lucille started school at age 7/4. Because she had 
to walk alone over 2/4 miles to Liseard School. the 
first winter she boarded with the teacher, Miss Arna- 
son. at the school cottage, Some names of pupils at 
the school included Boreen, Berman, Galbraith, 
Sauser, Thomson, Brenner, Bentdahl, and later Car- 
son, Anderson and the Sianko girls. newly arrived 
from Russia. The pupils at Liscard were active in 
sports and competed in Field Days in Churchbridge 
‘When Galbraiths vacated their home southwest of the 
school. the school children would go there at noon 
Many learned their first dance steps there to the tune 
‘of a comb covered in tissue paper. 

Visiting Lutheran pastors would hold services in 
the homes. The young folks would drive to town to 
the United Sunday School held at the Churchbridge 
Hall. The Clines and Pagets were very active in that 
organization, 

In the early years our church held annual picnics 
at Boreen’s. across from our house. We had a con- 
fection stand and the Langenburg Creamery donated 
alarge container of ice-cream, about 5 gallons, every 
year. A cold supper was sold. All kinds of sports were 
held. These grounds were also used for picnics by the 
Homemakers to which Mrs. Boreen and my mother 
belonged. 

Christmas Eve celebrations were alternately at 
the Boreen home and our home. Our parents always 
had the Swedish dish, Lutefisk, that evening. 

In summer many families packed lunches and 
headed for Round Lake for a few days of fishing and 
relaxing fun, Some of those old-time cars couldn't 
make it up those hills without being pushed, Later 
‘on, many a Sunday was spent picnicking, golfing 
and playing ball with neighboring families, 1 can 
remember (about 1917), going to Bredenbury, Sports 
Day by wagon and mule team. They had an airplane 
there giving rides. a real novelty to us all 

Oren bought his first radio from Morris Gerber 
for $120. It had four tubes, earphones and a big horn 
loudspeaker. It probably was the first real radio in 
that district. Previous to this Oren and Ed, Bentdahl 


























went to Fred Waddington’s home to listen to his 
home-made crystal set, which was the first one in the 
community, 

Ed Note: 

Oren was an original member of the local Wheat 
Pool, being on the local committee for eight years. 
He was also on the first board of directors of the local 
Credit Union fora total of ten years. At the age of 93, 
ren still enjoys walking up town with a lively step, 
and shoots an occasional game of pool with his 
friends. 

Anna was a director in the Churchbridge Agricul- 
ture Society, a charter member of the Homemakers 
Club, serving in that organization for the nearly fifty 
She was also a faithful member 
Of the Lutheran Ladies’ Aid throughout the years. 
She broke her hip in 1977 and has been confined to a 
wheel chair since 

‘Atthe time of writing, the Swansons stil reside in 
their home, after 67 years of marriage. 

Their family: Lucille married George Putland 
(see Putland History). 

Donald worked at many jobs across the country. 
He married Betty Obenauer of Churchbridge in 1950. 
He spent three years in the R.C.A.F., serving over 
seas in WW 2. He worked for the Churchbridge Co- 
0p for 22 years, part-time as manager. He was on the 
town council and was mayor for two terms. Betty, a 
nurse, was a member of the Homemakers for 18 
years, a director in the Agriculture Society for thir 
teen years and a member ofthe Lutheran Ladies’ Aid 
from 1950 until they moved to Vernon, B.C. in 1974 
‘They have three children — Greg. at Yorkton. Joanne 
(Kletsky) and Rodney at Vernon. 

Clifford spent one and a half years in the RCAF 
and has been a member of the Legion for 35 years. In 
1946 he married Ruth Kaeding. Cliff served as 
school trustee for 20 years, mostly as chairman or 
secretary; he was a director of the local Co-op for 
‘many years, and was on the Wheat Pool Committee 
for over twenty-five years, being secretary eighteen 
of those years. He was a director of the local Credit 
Union for twenty-one years, as chairman for a time 
He was secretary of the First Evangelical Lutheran 
Church for many years. Both Cliff and Ruth have 
served as directors of the Agricultural Society for 
over twenty years. Ruth being secretary for a time, 
she also was a member of the Homemakers Club for 
over twenty-five yea ry or president for 
some years. She was on the local and Regional Rec- 
reation Boards for many years and has worked with 
the Senior Citizens Group (The Evergreen Club) 
since its beginning in 1973. She has served on the 
local Community College Committee since its be- 
ginning in 1973 and has been on district and provin- 



























cial levels of 4-H. farm Vacation Assoc. and other: 
She was also secretary of the local Band Committee 
for quite a number of years when the band was first 
organized in 1966, and Band Competitions were first 
held. She also fell in line in the political field with her 
father, serving on the local, and provincial constitu 
ency level committees of the C.C.F. and later the 
N.D.P., being the local secretary-treasurer for many 
years. Both Cliff and Ruth were active in sports 
especially ball, in the earlier years and both were 
members of the original 4-H (Grain and Beef Clubs) 
of 1937, and in later years served as leaders in 4-H 
projects, and naturally their four boys were also in 4. 
H projects for many years 

Cliff and Ruth are farming on the southern out 
skirts of Churchbridge. They have four sons — Brian 
married to Candice Wussow, living in Churchbridge 
where Candice is Loans Manager at the local Credit 
Union and Brian works at the potash mine and farms 
Linton has been working in Australia and Southeast 
Asia as electrical engineer, Terry is a helicopter pilot 
in the RCAF, now at Edmonton and Calvin is at 
home, working at the potash mine 

Cliff and Ruth enjoy travelling and have been 
fortunate in seeing Germany and other nearby coun- 
tries, taking Ruth’s mother to visit her homeland 
there, and they also went to visit their son Linton in 
‘Australia, and then on to New Zealand. 

Since the above was written, Cliff has passed 
away suddenly in February, 1980 and his mother, 














‘Anna, passed away three weeks later, 





Jake and Lilian Thomsen. Dean, Howard, Vera, 





Jacob Thomsen 
as told to R. Swanson by daughter Vera 

Jacob Thomsen was born in 1874 at Hedegaard 
Randbol. Denmark. Asa boy he came to Sleepy Eye, 
Minn... where he worked in a creamery. He was 
eighteen years old when he came to Canada, where 
hhe homesteaded in the Liscard area. When immi- 
grants were wanted, he came to this new country with 
better opportunities. He completed University in the 
U.S.A. in dairying in 1904, 

He was manager of the Churchbridge Creamery 
for about three years. He won a Gold Medal in 
Winnipeg for the best butter in Canada in 1910. He 
quit the creamery because of the dampness and 
arthritis had begun to set in. 

He married Lillian Oliver and settled down to 
farm where Bill Putland now lives, He was secretary- 
treasurer of the Liscard School for thirty-three years. 

The Thomsens had four children — Vera 
(Laidlaw), Howard, Dean and Phyllis (Hanson). 
Vera, Mrs. Murray Laidlaw is the only one remain- 
ing in the district, being retired in the town with her 
husband. 








Albert Quandt 
(by R. Swanson, records and Mabel) 

Albert Quandt was associated with Ed Bentdahl 
ina meat market and creamery in Vesta, Minn. They 
sold out and decided to go north to Canada, There 
were many land developers around so it was no 
problem to get a contact 

They arrived in the Liscard area about 1910 and 





‘Allan Quandt, Henry Karstad, Tom Forbes, Bev Forbes. Fish- 
ing at Round Lake a favourite outing for many people of the 
district. 








went farming. They had a Case steam engine (for 
which they used mainly wood for fuel) and an eight- 
bottom plow with which they broke up virgin land in 
the district. They stayed in partnership until Ed mar- 
ried in 1915, 

Albert became involved in farm organizations 
He was a director in the Churchbridge Agricultural 
Society for about seven years being president in 1917 
and 1918. He was an original shareholder in the local 
Farmer's Supply Co... being Vice-president from 
1917-1919 when he took over the management of the 
Farmer's Elevator 1919-1920. 

Albert quit farming in 1919, but had to go back in 
1921 when depression hit, to protect his interests 
The whole family moved back to start farming again 
about 1926, Their children — Mabel (Forbes) and 
Connie attended Liscard School. while Allan took 
most of his schooling in the U.S.A. 

Albert was a director of the local Livestock Pool 
of 1937 and one of the original members of the 
Churchbridge Co-op of 1940. The Quandts sold their 
farm and moved back to Minnesota in 1943. retum- 
ing for many years, making their annual visit with 
friends in the Churchbridge area, 

Allan stayed in Canada, enlisting in the Canadian 
Army. After his discharge he went to Northern 
Saskatchewan, where he married and raised a family 
‘of Mark, Heather, Kathy and James. Allan and his 
wife Roberta, still live at Lac La Ronge 


Tom and Mabel Forbes 

While in the U.S.A.. Mabel married Tom 
Forbes, a structural engineer. They moved from Chi- 
cago to the Liscard area when the big 1929 financial 
crash came, and started farming. They stayed twelve 
years and then retumed to the U.S.A. in 1943 to 
begin a professional career again. Two of their four 
children were bom in Canada. When the Church 
bridge Co-op was organized in 1940, Tom became its 
first president. Tom and Mabel Forbes are retired at 
Pelican Rapids, Minn 


George and Lucille Putland 
(by George) 

Some of my early recollections are of my father 
farming as well as being postman and delivering mail 
for fifteen years. He would leave home on Friday 
‘morning, stay in Esterhazy overnight and return on 
the same route on Saturday, each week, regardless of 
the weather. Payment to the farmers for grain deliv- 
ered to the elevators, came through the mail by cash 
in registered letters. On the days that my dad was 
away driving the mail, my mother slept with the 
registered letters and a revolver under her pillow. 
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Before the tur of the century, my dad helped build 
the first police barracks in Regina. 

‘At Christmas time in the Amos Putland home, 
my mother used to make a Christmas tree out of 
poplar, with cotton on it (there were no evergreens to 
be had). She bought little dolls for about 1¢ and 
dressed them for all of my sisters for Christmas. 
Blind Grandma Baimbridge bought gifts for all the 
kids in the neighborhood. Chas, Goulding was al- 
ways Santa Claus. 

My dad bought his first car in 1918 from Minty 
Loptson who showed me how to drive. On the way 
home Iran into a barbwire fence with the car, which 
took the radiator cap off and put it through the wind- 
shield. A litte further down the road we hit a hole 
and broke all the spokes in the wheel. Next spring on 
the way to Sunday School I hit some ruts in the road 
and the car upset upside down with five in the car. No 
one was hurt though. 

When I started farming eight miles south of 
Churchbridge I rented this land for four years for the 
price of the taxes (about $30 per year). Then in 1933 1 
bought it from an American Arum Manns for 
$1,100 which included the section of land, twelve 
cows, six nice horses, two sows with litters, machin- 
ery and everything in the shack. I had no money, nor 
did my dad, forthe downpayment of $275, however I 
was able to borrow this amount from a neighbor 
farmer who gave me that amount all in cream 
cheques that he saved. At $1.50 for five gallons of 
cream, you can imagine how much hand milking that 
represented! He also left a few hundred bushels of 
barley worth 8¢ per bushel, and oats for the horses, 
when he left in the fall. Next spring it was hot and 
dry, and by that fall malting barley was worth 80¢ per 
bushel which I sold, and paid off the loan. 

Thad a Buick coupe with a rumble seat which was 
a very popular seat for young lovers to ride in. This 
‘was my car when Lucille Swanson and I were mar- 
ried in 1934 

Lucille relates the following experiences: In the 
spring of 1935, George and Carl Pederson shipped a 
carload of cattle together to Winnipeg. The papers in 
Winnipeg named them “Cattle Kings”, as they were 
the best cattle that came in. We started our marri 
life in a two-room shack, with apple-box cupboard 
straw mattresses on a couch. In 1936 we built a new 
home with four rooms on section 25. George had 
built a van to travel in winter and in summer this van 
wwas used to set hens on eggs to hatch our chicks! 

Until 1945, most babies around the district were 
bor at home, with George's sister Sadie Banks act- 
ing as midwife for a great many of them. She just had 
«gained practical experience by helping the doctors 
She would come a month before the baby was due 























and help get the necessary things ready, carefully 
sterilizing cloths and bed linens in the ovens. She 
stayed nine days with each mother after the baby was 
born, as mothers were now allowed to get out of bed 
before that time. Her pay was $10 and often she was 
nurse, cook, and hired girl. The government had put 
out @ book called “The Canadian Mother and 
Child,” and this book was closely followed in raising 
the children, One year, the three Putland ladies each 
had their seventh baby within a week of each other! 
The three Putland families did many things together, 
such as butchering, making sausage and so on 

We had nine children. Theodore married Bertha 
Sveinbjomson, a nurse. They had three boys — 
Darren, Brent and “Chip”. They farmed south of 
CChurchbridge. Ted passed away in 1973. Vivian, a 
teacher, married Alphonse Richels, a cat-operator. 
‘They live south of Churchbridge. They have a family 
of one girl and fourboys. Elaine married Joe DePape, 
a miner and are living in Churchbridge with their son 
and three girls. Robert, in housing development, 
‘married Marion Lenius, who with their son live in 
Calgary. Gloria, a nurse, married a local boy in the 
RCMP, George Sveinbjomson and they are presently 
living in Ottawa with their family of two boys and 
twin girls, Stanley, a woodsman, married Margaret 
Wasilenchuk and with their two children live at 
Malakwa, B.C. Keith, an X-ray technician and wife 
Jan and son live at Langley, B.C. Gary, a surveyer, 
and Daryl a trucker and his wife Rose all live at 
Whitehorse, B.C. With the addition of a great-grand- 











CChurehbridge, 1963, 


child, there are now five generations in this family 
living in or near Churchbridge- 


In community affairs Lucille spent several years 
as leader of the 4-H Potato, and later, Photography 
projects. The children showed calves in the 4-H Beef 
projects for many years and also in the 4-H Grain 
project. The church has always played an important 
part with Lucille as a member of the Ladies’ Aid and 
LWML. She has been a Sunday School teacher most, 
of her married life, acting as Sunday School Superin: 

tendent for several years. She i still working as a 
director in the Agricultural Society and showing ex- 
hibits at the annual fairs, and flower shows. 














Logberg School District 





“The Original Logberg Schoo! — 1896. 


Logberg S.D. No. 206 
by pupils and teacher of 1955 

‘The first two pioneer families that settled in the 
school district called Logberg. were Bjorn Johnson 
and Freystein Johnson, in 1886, They left their 
farms, near the capital of Iceland, and after spending 
many weeks on the ship ““Cumeons”. they landed at 
Halifax and reached Winnipeg by train on July 4th, 
1886. After a few days they boarded a train for Birtle 
which was the end of steel. They had to walk approx- 
imately sixty-five miles to the trading post of Shell- 
mouth, then continued on to locate their homesteads. 
Freystein Johnson settled on 32-23-32 WI and Bjom 
Johnson on 4-23-32 WI. The reason why these par 
ticular parcels of land were chosen was because the 
railway was surveyed to pass through sections 4, 3, 
and 2. (This railway route was later changed), 

The Logberg $.D. No. 206 was formed on April 
17th, 1891. The first trustees were Bjomi Stephar 
son acting as chairman, Arni Johnson as secretary 
and Olafur Olafson as third trustee. The secretary 
‘was paid $10.00 for his services. It was decided that 
the school district borrow $150.00 by debentures to 
build the school. The tender of Hjalmar Hjalmarson 
of $525.00 was accepted to build a log school house, 
this included the material that was required for the 




















building, which was built in 1892, Bjorn Stephans- 
son's tender of 35¢ for each washing of the school, 
‘which was to be done twice a month, was also accept- 
ed. 

In 1892 the first auditor was Jon Loptson and the 
school opened on April Ist with Miss Anderson being 
the first teacher hired for $30.00 a month. During an 
interview with a former Logberg pupil who attended 
the school in 1895, it was stated that the grading was 
done according to the readers they used. The subjects 
that were taken consisted of the three R’s. The school 
material for the lower grades were slates, brushes, 
chalk and readers. The pupils in the higher grades 
were given exercise books. Usually this was supplied 
by the school board. The desks were homemade each 
for two pupils. AA large blackboard 16 x 4 feet was 
provided for the school 

The school term usually went from May until 
October. The original school was situated on NEYs 
4-23-32 WI. One acre was purchased from the Cana- 
da Settlement and Trust Co. for $30.00. 

In 1908 it was planned that the site should be 
moved to a more central location of S14 16-22-32 
WI. Because the old school was in very poor con- 
dition and not worth moving, a new school was built 
in 1909, accepting G. Egilson’s tender of $800.00, 
including all materials required. The same year the 
school yard was fenced with woven wire and cedar 
posts. 

In 1926 there were nine pupils. Chairman of the 
school board was K. Finsson, trustees A. Magnusson 
and E. Sigurdson (as secretary-treasurer) 

In 1960 the Logberg S.D. No. 206 joined the 
Yorkton Larger School Unit and the students were 
then taken by school bus to Churchbridge School, 
and the rural school was closed. Logberg school was 
sold for a dwelling to Jim Davis, later sold to Melfort 
Yanke who moved the school and barn from the site. 
Pioneers in the Logberg $.D. — 

Freystein Johnson and wife Kristin arrived in mid- 
summer 1886, 
Bjorn Johnson and wife Olafia also arrived in 1886. 








Olafur Olafson came in 1888 onto section 16. 
Eileifur Johnson and wife Kristin arrived in 1902, 
homesteading on NW% of section 20. 

Hialti Hjaltason came before 1888. 

‘Sveinbjom Loptson and wife Steinunn on NEY sec- 
tion 22, 

Gudjon Finnsson and wife Steinunn on N 
22. 

Eirikur and Oddny Bjarnason on SW¥é section 14. 
Ami Johnson, (the first secretary of the school), on 
SW% section 2. 

Bjorn Thorbergson and wife Helga arrived in 1896. 
V. Vigfusson on NWY% of section 18. 

Bjom Stephansson, (the first treasurer of the school), 
on SW% of section 32. 





S.D.No 206 
Range 32 W. of I** 
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name----@Ssess0d Owner 
Reference" gravel road 
sess dit ond 
no: real 
school digtist + buildings 
boundaries 4 school 
church 4 


On the assessment roll of 1893 for Logberg S.D. 
were — 

Gisli Johnson on SE 2-23 

Sigurdur Eyjolfson 

Hjalmar Hjalmarson on NW 14-23, 

Gudni Jonsson on NE 14-23. 

John Loptson on SW 22-23. 








Olafur Loptson, jeweller on NE 22-23. 
Gudni Eggertson on NW 22-23 
Sigurdur Jonsson on NE 16-23. 

‘Agm. Agmundson on SE 16-23. 
Olafur Olafson on SW 16-23. 








‘Teachers at Logberg School No. 206 
(as available from records by Mrs. Helga Ward 
1892 — Miss Rhuna Anderson; 1893 — Sugur- 
dur Jonasson; 1894 — School closed — lack of 
students as many settlers moved out; 1895 — B. J, 
Miss B. Thorkjelsson; 1896 — Hjortur Leo; 1897 
Bjom Sigvaldason; 1898 — Hjortur Leo; 1899 — 
Annie Stevens: 1900 — G. Sharman; 1901 — R. 
Jickling; 1902 — W. H. Collins; 1903 — Miss Bjorg 
Jonsdottir: 1904 — Bjorg Jonsdottir; 1905 — Hjortur 
Leo; 1906 — H. Leo; 1907 — Charles Miller: 1908 
— Bjorn Sigvaldason (New School): 1909 — Miss 
Ast Narfason; 1910 — Miss J. McGregor; 1911 
John Laycock, Runa Anderson; 1912 — Olive 
Leflas, Jorun Hinricksson; 1913—Jorun Hinriksson; 
1914 — Miss O. Bjammason: 1915 — Eva Eyjolfson: 
1916 — Eva Eyjolfson; 1917 — Miss Kristbjorg Hall 
dorsson, Mabel Kromrey: 1918 — Elenore George, 
‘Violet Zimmerman; Nov. 1918 — School Closed (flu 
epidemic): 1921 — Gudrun Thorbergson; 1922 — C. 
H. Spicer; 1923—Chas. Spicer, Margaret Coil; 1924 
— Thanks to Bjorn Thorbergson for 25 years as 
school secretary; 1924— Clarence Delgatty: 1925 
C. Delgatty; 1926 — Clarice Jenson, C. Delgatty.C. 
Jenson; 1927 — Dia Johanneson; 1928 — Mrs. F 
Redman, Rose Mintram; 1929 — Rose Mintram: 
1930 — Rose Mintram; 1931 — Rose Mintram, Elin 
Hinrikson; 1932 — Elin Hinrikson: 1933 — E. 
Hinrikson; 1934 — E, Hinrikson, Thorstein Lopt- 
son; 1935 — Thorstein Loptson: 1936 — Thor- 
steinn Loptson; 1937 — Cliff Josephson; 1938 —C. 
Josephson; 1939 — Cliff Josephson; 1940 — C. 
Josephson; 1941 — C. Josephson, Mrs. Eileen Bas- 
ken; 1942 — Mrs, Eileen Basken 50th Anniversary 
Celebrations: 1983 — Mrs. Eileen Basken, J. W. 
Popoff, C. Josephson, Elizabeth Gislason; 1944 — 
E. Gislason, Marie Pilot; 1945 — M. Pilot, C 
Josephson, M. Pilot; 1946 — M. Pilot, Doreen 
Zentner; 1947 — D. Zentner (Mrs. Doreen Oli): 
1948 — Mrs. Doreen Olm; 1949 — Otto Leischner; 
1950 — Otto Leischner, Rheinhold Sewartz: 1951 — 
Rheinhold Sewartz, O. Leischner; 1952-1960 —Otto 
Leischner: 1960 — Logberg School Closed. 

The District of Logberg is the N.E. part of the 
Churchbridge-Calder district, about ten miles north 
of Logberg School and about fifteen miles north of 
Thingvalla Hall. It was named by the Icelanders 
which in their language, Log means laws and berg 
means stone. In Iceland a certain meeting place 
































called Logberg, seemed to be a good name for this, 
district. 

With only even numbered sections available for 
homesteads, this did not allow for solid settlement 
and it hindered the settlers in many ways. When the 
homesteader was granted a quarter section of land, he 
had to pay a $10.00 fee and he was required to live on 
this land for three years, or at least spend six months 
of every year on his farm. It was expected of the 
pioneer to put up some buildings and break fifteen 
acres, Land was open for homestead in this district 
until 1905. The last homestead was taken by Eyolfur 
Hinrickson. Money was scarce but a small loan of 
$50.00 could be procured by every settler from the 
Canada Settlement Loan Co. The pioneer also 
eared some money by working for the railway dur- 
ing its construction in this district. 

Machinery was very simple — the walking plow 
drawn by oxen or horses was used extensively. The 
grain had to be seeded by hand, to cover the seed it 
was harrowed, (walking behind the harrows). The 
rain was cut down with a scythe, tied by hand and 
ft in stooks to dry in the field. The threshing was 
done with a flail until the tread-mill replaced the flail 
In 1890 the reaper was used to cut grain, but the tying 
was still done by hand. 

Red Fyfe Wheat was grown but it was late and 
often froze. A black oats was also grown, which was 
used for feed. The grain raised was used for flour and 
livestock. 

Prairie fires meant danger to life and property. In 
1892 there was a terrible hailstorm and wind. A 
house in the district was carried away and remains of 
this building were found three miles away. Drought 
threatened the people of this area as in others, so the 
government dug wells to assist the farmers who had 
insufficient water supply. These wells were dug on 














Logberg School pupils of 1941, Back — Runa Magnusson, 
Connie Sigurdson, Ted Magnusson, Mrs. Josephson, Phyllis 
Bergren, Grace Henrikson, Les Magnusson, Charles Shultz 
Row 2 — Davis, Davis, E. Weisinger, H. Sigurdson. Front — 

. Freysteinson, Davis, E. Davis, S Laxdal, C. Laxaal 


road allowances so that the people would be able to 
use them conveniently. Because of the dry years with 
nocrops, many early settlers left the district and went 
to Lake Manitoba and Foam Lake. 

Their clothing was made at home from homespun 
‘wool or from yard goods which was purchased from 
the trading post of Shelimouth. The costumes were 
similar to the ones worn to-day, except boys usually 
‘wore trousers that only came to the knee. Long black 
knee length stockings were worn with these trousers. 

‘The first settlers in the Logberg District arrived in 
1890. The leaders were Johannes Einarsson and Gisli 
Egilsson. Olafur Anderson arrived in the dry year of 
1892 with ten head of cattle. The centre for the whole 
Logberg-Thingvalla District later, was Concordia, 





Gisli Arnason 
by Gudmundur “Mundin” Arnason 

My father Gisli Amason was born in Iceland in 
1854. Atthe age of fifteen he became a fisherman and 
took part in fishing for the next thirty years, much of 
the time as helmsman. He and his crew had many a 
harrowing experience battling the turbulent seas 
around Iceland in their search for a livelihood 

Father married Margrjet Sigurdardottir in 1886 
and in 1892 they left Iceland and settled in North 
Dakota. They left behind in Iceland two children 
from father’s previous marriage. After four years in 
North Dakota, my parents with their family — Hal- 
Ivardina, who later became Mrs. T. O. Anderson, 
Gydridur (Mrs. Jacob Norman) now living neat 
Foam Lake, and myself moved to Swan River, Man 

After six years of struggling with trying to clear 
land, they decided to try a third time and settled on 
the NE 20-23-32 in the Concordia District. Here they 
managed to become financially independent. My 
‘mother passed away in 1935 and father in 1937. 

T continued to farm the home place for some 
years, but owing to my poor health I sold the farm 
‘and with my wife Rose, (nee Yaremko) moved to 
Yorkton, After a few years we returned to live in 
Churchbridge, where we are now retired. We have 
one son now farming northeast of Prince Albert 








Jon Arnason 
by Mrs. Inga Johnson 

Jon Amason came to Canada from Iceland in 
1897, The first few years he resided in Winnipeg and 
‘Stony Mountain, Manitoba. 

In 1901 he married Sigurveig Stefanson and that 
year came to Churchbridge and homesteaded north 
west of there. After twelve years of farming, he sold 
his property to Eyleifur Jonsson and bought a Con- 
fectionary Store and Pool Room in Churchbridg 














Some years later, he sold this business to B. Far 
quharson and bought a filling station. He sold ma- 
chinery as well as gas, and oil in bulk 

Mr. and Mrs. Amason were interested and active 
in the community and supported many of their pro- 
jects. Jon was a fine organist and gave fully of this 
talent as organist in the Concordia Lutheran Church 
for many years. 

They retired sometime in the 1930's and settled in 
Winnipeg. A few years later Jon passed away. His 
wife then moved to the Senior Citizen Home “Betel”” 
in Gimli, Man. where she enjoyed life for a good 
number of years. They had two children — Gudrun 
and Ami, both now deceased 





Gudgeir Eggertson 
by Mrs. Inga Johnson 

Gudgeir Eggertson came to Canada from Iceland 
in 1887. He worked in Winnipeg for ten years and 
then acquired property in the Stony Mountain area 
and built a nice home. 

In 1898, his fiancee, Gudny Amnason, came from 
Iceland and they were married that same year. In 1901 
they came to Churchbridge and settled north-west of 
there. They had their home in Stony Mountain dis- 
mantled and re-erected on the new homestead 

Gudgeir and Gudny took a keen interest in the 
community. Gudgeir was president of the Concordia 
Church for many years, and his wife was president of 
the Icelandic Ladies Aid. 

In the early winter of 1931 they had the misfor 
tune of their home and everything in it, being burned 
to the ground. Relatives and friends, of which they 
had many, came to their aid and soon a house with 
necessities was available. The following year they 
decided to retire and had a new home built in Breden- 
bury. About two years later Gudny passed away and 
Gudgeir died the following year. They had one son 
Eggert, now living in Prince Albert 





Frank and Elvina Bergren 
by Phyllis 

‘One might say my folks homesteaded twice, 
‘once in 1906 and again in 1932. 

‘They homesteaded at Hyas, Sask. until 1911, then 
moved to town and had a machine agency. In'1926 
they moved to Yorkton to educate their eight daugh- 
ters. 

Due to the depression in 1932, when fifty years 
old and with three of their daughters they moved to a 
half section of virgin land in the Concordia district. 
In the twelve years they lived there they made vast 
improvements 

In 1944 the farm was sold to Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Jabs, who's son Arthur, now owns. 








In 1944 they moved to Lanigan. Two daughters 
married local boys. Mae married Eric Bjarnason. I 
(Phyllis) married Chuck (Woodrow) Wussow. 
Frances lived in Moose Jaw, died in 1959. 

We have three daughters — two also married 


local boys. Connie married Russ Sakundiak, Can- 
dice married Brian Swanson and Janice Johnston 
lives in Calgary. 





Mrs. Oddny Bjarnason — Rural Nurse, 


Eirikur and Oddny Bjarnason 
by Caroline Gunnarsson 

Eirikur and Oddny Bjamason settled on their 
homestead in 1888 in the new settlement of 
‘Thingvalla. Eirikur had been an Icelandic sailor. He 
had met Oddny Magnusdottir at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, where she went to further her education but 
‘opportunities were few for young women, except in 
domestic service. They married at Copenhagen in 
1877. Eirikur spent long periods at sea being em- 
ployed on merchant vessels. With time on her hands, 
after her first child died in infancy, she was urged to 
train as a nurse and graduated from the Royal Hospi- 
tal in Copenhagen in 1881. The couple returned to 
Iceland, where Oddny was appointed district nurse 
and midwife, and filled that position with distinction 
until they left for Canada in 1888, with four young 
children and Oddny’s mother. 

In Winnipeg, Mrs. Bjarason spoke to a doctor 
and Ieamed from him that they were going to a 
‘community where conditions were still primitive and 
no medical help available within a radius of many 











miles. There were no doctors between Russell and 
Yorkton. Winters on the prairies were severe and 
stormy, she was warned, and she might be asked to 
drive 20 or 30 miles in an open sleigh, drawn by slow 
plodding oxen. On long winter drives he advised her 
to wear undyed silk stockings under her heavy home- 
made woollens to keep her feet warm and prevent 
frostbite 

Undaunted the Bjarnasons proceeded to their 
destination, and always the young woman found 
herself equal to the hardships which she learned had 
not been overestimated. At any time of the night or 
day folks would come to the homestead seeking her 
help. Cheerfully she would leave an unfinished task, 
pick up her medicine kit and go. Always she went 
with an ungrudging “Godspeed” from her husband, 
who added the burden of caring for the houschold 
and children, to the trying tasks of pioneer farming 

No thought was given to fees. If there was money, 
people happily paid her what they could. It was 
seldom much, often nothing. All through the years 
she played the part of doctor and nurse in many an 
‘emergency. She was first to look upon most native- 
bor sons and daughters ofthe Icelandic settlements, 
Thingvalla and Logberg., and it has been said that she 
also ushered into the world just as many infants of 
other national origins. 

But the Bjarnason’s prospered and were sur- 
rounded with affection and respect. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, a large number of friends de- 
scended upon their home in a surprise visit. Mrs. 
Bjamason was presented with a gold watch and chain 
‘and a gold signet ring. ““To Mrs. Oddny Bjamason 
A token of gratitude and respect from thirty-six 
mothers.” is inscribed on the watch. It is now the 
cherished possession of her grand-daughter, Oddny 
(irika), daughter of her son, Magnus and his wife, 
(the former Jonina Gunnarsson.) Eirika, who is the 
only descendant so far, to choose her grandmother's 
profession, was given the watch by her parents when 
she graduated from the Winnipeg Hospital School of 
Nursing in 1952. 

Oddny and Eirikur lived to mourn three beloved 
members of their family. Their son, Bjami, was 
struck by lightning at the age of seventeen; an 
adopted daughter, Ingibjorg, died during the flu epi- 
demic in 1919, and their daughter, Gudrun, (Mrs. 
Robert Moore), died in Winnipeg in 1926. One son, 
Sigurdur, passed away after the death of his parents. 
Two of their daughters, (Anna), Mrs. Sigfus Joel, and 
Mrs, Herman (Helga) Sigurdson reside in Vancouver 
and their son, Magnus, became postmaster at 
Churchbridge, for many years, until his death in 
1968. 

‘Small in stature, Oddny had a tranquil dignity of 
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bearing, and under an outward calm beat a heart 
tender to the pain and grief of others. A woman 
whom she often nursed, once said of her that her very 
presence seemed to bring peace and comfort into a 
sick room. Oddny and Eirikur Bjamason spent their 
last years on the old homestead with their son, Mag- 
rus and his wife. Their lively interest in church and 
community affairs endured until the end. They re- 
‘mained gay and warm in conversation and were stiff 
competition to any bridge players who would take 
them on. Oddny died in 1932, a ittle more than three 
‘years after the death of her husband. 

The generation of children that she helped bring 
into the world installed the handsome baptismal font 
in Thingvalla’s Condordia Church as a tribute to her 
memory, It is a fitting token of their gratitude and 
respect to Mrs. Oddny Bjamason, a pioneer nurse. 





Magnus Bjarnason 
(by daughters Thelma and Erika) 

Magnus was bom May 9, 1892 on the homestead 
in the Thingvalla district north of Churchbridge. In 
Eirikur and Oddny Bjarnason’s family of six. Mag- 
nus was the fifth child 

He received his schooling in the old Logberg 
school and then farmed with his father. As a young 
man of 24 he enlisted in the Canadian Army going 
overseas with the 184th Battalion in 1917. He fought 
in the battles of Hill 70, Amiens, Arras and Cambrai. 
It was in the 1918 Cambrai campaign that Magnus 
sustained the injury that required amputation of his 
right leg above the knee. He spent many months in 
hospitals in England. Toronto, and Winnipeg in re- 
cuperation and rehabilitation, adjusting to his artifi- 
cial limb. Unlike the prosthesis of today. this limb 
was awkward and cumbersome, but it was mastered 
with skill and dignity. It held an unexplainable fas- 
cination for children, and Mike. as he was commonly 
known, with good humor would demonstrate its 
many amazing feats. (Early bionics?) He bore no 
animosity, expressed no rancor and indelibly one 
thought was conveyed: War was against nations, nev- 
cr against individuals. his role was defending King 
and country. At the outbreak of World War Two, 
Magnus’ patriotism found outlet in dedication to the 
Canadian Red Cross Society. Mike would listen it 
tently to the B.B.C. broadcasts following the ad- 
vancing and retreating troops on his ever-present 
‘maps. He enjoyed a long association with the Legion 
and the comradery with the veterans of both World 
Wars 

Following hospitalization Mike took a business 
course in Winnipeg, then decided to return to the 
family farm, taking over from his father. He built up a 
fine herd of holstein cattle which were the pride and 

















joy of his farming venture. For many years after the 
move to town Mike still barned one holstein. At 
milking time. woe betide the frustrated daughter who 
returned that beloved cow home from pasture at any 
gait excessive ofa gentle walk. Her terror of the bull 
in the very same pasture, her complaints of drinking 
“stinkweed milk" that morning. fell on deaf ears 
while he consoled poor “Spot 

In 1923 he married Jonina Gunnarsson. They 
farmed until 1933 when Magnus was appointed 
Postmaster of the Churchbridge Post Office. Jonina’s 
brothers, Eyjotfur and Gunnar, took over the farm 
and the Bjarnason family moved to Churchbridge 
where Magnus served as postmaster until his retire- 
ment in 1961 

Mike worked many long hours fulfilling his aim 
to give the public the best personal service possible. 
Mail arrived by C.P. Rail twice a day, early in the 
morning and late in the evening (when the trains were 
‘on time) and Mike was always at his post to dispatch 
the outgoing mail and to receive the incoming mail 
Many readers will recall his long vigils at the railway 
station. often the hours between the arrival of the 
night and morning train were few. The postal system 
‘was for many years the major communication system 
in the country and people’s reliance on this efficient, 
trustworthy service was well placed. Consequently 
no matter how late the hour the dusty old mailbags 
‘would be emptied and sorted and often a waiting 
patron would go thankfully on his way with his 
important letter or parcel 

His strong sense of duty was motivated by the 
love he felt for the community of people it was his 
honor to serve. As the years passed. his daughters 
‘one by one were delegated occasional mail carrying 




















‘Son Mike and Jonina Bjamason 





duties. None shared their Dad’s enthusiasm for greet- 
ing the dawn when all Mike's senses came alive with 
each new sunrise. The ticking of an old C.P. Rail 
station clock still evokes many memories. It was a 
time of old values. when how a man did his job was 
important. A time of honor when a man’s word and 
handshake sealed a deal. This was Mike's simple 
philosophy of life. To others a lonesome train whistle 
‘may have incurred thoughts of wandering, but Mike 
had established his roots — he was home. 

Because there was no bank in Churchbridge it 
was often. inconvenient for farmers to cash their 
cheques. To this end. the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
and Consolidated Grain Elevators appointed Mike as 
their paymaster. They posted bond and placed large 
sums of money in his keeping. Cheques could now be 
cashed in town. By 1945 this service was unnecessary 
when a Credit Union was organized and Mike 
came the first secretary-manager, He was the first 
depositor and his passbook number was #1 

Mike and Jona were very involved in community 
affairs in Churchbridge and Concordia. They gave 
freely of their time to many groups, the Concordia 
Lutheran Church and related organizations, the 
Churchbridge Agricultural Society. the Red Cross 
‘and many others. Mike was an avid reader covering a 
wide range of subjects including the daily news- 
papers. He loved the challenge of a chess game and 
the board was always set up and ready for when a 
partner could be found. Mike and Jona were enthusi- 
astic bridge players. Nothing exhilerated their spirits 
‘more than a successfully executed Grand Slam. The 
Bjarnason home epitomized hospitality whether it 
‘was conversation over a cup of coffee or atthe supper 
table where there was always room for at least one ot 
two more. 

Mike and Jona had five daughters — Thelma 
(Riglin) at Eston, Sask.. Eirika (Duncan) at Kam- 
loops. B.C., Vivian (Sword) at Vallejo. California, 
Beverly (Scobie) at Kamsack, Denise (Parsons) at 
Saltcoats. 

Mike was a devoted husband, father and grand: 
father and is lovingly remembered for his love and 
and guidance, wit and wisdom, courage and sense of 
fair play. He passed away in the winter of 1968. 

Jona still resides in Churchbridge taking an active 
role in community affairs. She is still interested in 
bridge, an avid quilter, a very active member of the 
Evergreen Club, the Lutheran Church L.C.W. and 
Lutheran choir. 























Magnus Einarson 

by Ted Magnusson 
Magnus Einarson was born in Iceland in 182: 

1853, he married Ragnhildur Magnusdotter. 








In 1886 their son Magnus Magnusson emigrated 
to Canada and to the Thingvalla community. He 
homesteaded approximately five miles north west of 
Churchbridge. He immediately set about erecting a 
dwelling and other buildings: 

In 1887 his father, Magnus Einarson. disposed of 
his property and other assets in Iceland and emi- 
grated directly to Thingvalla with his family. He 
erected a dwelling and out buildings on his home- 
stead and lived there until his wife died in 1903, They 
enjoyed a loving relationship in marriage for fifty 
years. They had eight children: four of them emi- 
grated to Canada. After the loss of his wife he moved 
to his son Magnus, where he stayed until his death in 
1908. 

Magnus was a great man, large of 
six feet. He had a keen mind and 
compassion. with a concem for his fellow man and 
the community in which he lived. In Iceland. he was 
a fisherman for thirty years and a helmsman on a 
large vessel. He was a craftsman and capable of 
craiting excellent designs. He handmade six to eight 
light chandeliers for use in Churches: one of them he 
centered in an exhibition in Copenhagen, Denmark. It 
drew high praise for its design and craftmanship. Itis 
now owned by Queen Mother Alexandra of England, 
daughter of King Christian IX of Denmark. 

When King Christian visited Iceland in 1874, in 
an official visit as the King of Iceland, Magnus 
presented to him a riding whip that he had made. In 
appreciation the King presented to Magnus a silver 
beaker. 

Magnus made several spinning wheels in Cana: 
da, some of which still exist in this community. 
‘These were crafted by his own handmade lathe. This 
lathe is on display at the museum at the Yorkton 
Airport 

Magnus was an active worker in the community. 
He and his family were charter members of Con- 
cordia Icelandic Lutheran Church. He served on the 
church council for several years 

‘The foregoing was written by H. Amason and 
translated by G. Markusson: Direct descendants of 
Magnus Einarson now living in the Churchbridge 
district are: Mrs. Villa Hinrikson — granddaughter 
(Hinrikson): Mrs. Grace Davis — great-granddaugh- 
ter: Mrs. Runa Anderson — great-granddaughter: 
Mr. Ted Magnusson — great-grandson. 

















‘Magnus Magnusson: 

Magnus was born in 1859 in Iceland. He came to 
Canada in 1886 to the Thingvalla district, He home- 
steaded SW 6-23-32 and also acquired a homestead 
for is father Magnus Einarson (SE 6-23-32.1) Mag~ 


nus worked a number of years on the railroad con- 
struction out of Millwood, Manitoba, 

He married Gudrun Halldorson in 1888. That 
same day he had to walk back to work to his job on 
the railway. He would walk home Saturday afternoon 
and back to his job again on Sunday evening to be 
ready for work on Monday morning. In those days a 
missionary came to the district and would marry and 
baptize many couples and children on the same day. 
There were ten couples married on the same day as 
Magnus. 

They had four children: Magnus August born 
1889; Villenberger Nicholas born 1891: (better 
known as Bill): Ragnhidur 1893-1898: Gudrun (villa) 
Vilborg born 1898, 

Magnus farmed until his death. He and his wife 
were charter members of Concordia Church, 

‘Their son Bill continued on the farm, farming 
until his death in 1973 

Gudrun (Villa) married Bjorn Hinrikson in 1927 
and they lived on the same farm. They had one 
daughter Grace. married to Glen Davis and they had 
two children. 

A son Larry Hinrikson now farms the former 
Magnusson farm and lives with his Mother. 





Magnus August Magnusson 
by son Ted 

Magnus Magnusson Il was born in 1889 and 
married Gudrun Hinrikson in 1919. They had four 
children, Gudrun married Pete Anderson: Magnus 
‘Theodore married Doris Svedahl Krueger: Bjorn Ed- 
ward Leslie married Edna Korb and had two sons and 
a daughter: Eybjorg Ruth married Victor Elliott and 
had five daughters. 

Magnus August farmed near his father. (SW 
36-22-33). In his earlier years, he owned and oper- 
ated one of the first wood sawing outfits in the district 
and did custom work as well as custom feed grinding 
‘August and brother-in-law Bjossy Hinrikson oper- 
ated a syndicate owned threshing outfit for many 
years. He farmed until his death in 1960, His son Ted 
is stil farming the same farm. August and Gudrun 
‘were life long members of the Concordia Church. 
Gundrun sang in the choir for sixty-five years. 








Magnus Theodore Magnusson 

“Ted"* was born in 1921. He married Doris 
Krueger (a widow with five children) in 1975, Ted 
has lived all his life on the farm taking over after his 
father’s death. In earlier years farming with his fa- 
ther. they experienced the change from horses to 
tractor. After the death of his father, he worked on his 
‘own harvesting by pull-type combine with a wagon 
attached to the side, thus filling wagon and hopper on 

















the go. Quite a changed from threshing days with a 
crew of ten to twelve men to just a one-man opera- 
tion 

‘Ted. like his great-grandfather, is an active mem- 
ber in the community. A life-long member of Con- 
cordia Church, he has served many years on church 
council, holding the office as treasurer, secretary. 
and president and has sung in the choir from the age 
of fifteen. He has also taken the Sunday service in 
absence of the Pastor on many occasions, 

‘Ted served as councillor for the R.M. of Church- 
bridge for fifteen years. He has been treasurer of the 
Churchbridge Recreation Board. Director of the 
Yorkton District Home. a member of the Church- 
bridge Library board. Churchbridge Agricultural 
Board, and Saltcoats Liberal Party, He has served as 
Secretary for the United Grain Growers and First 
Vice President and charter member of Churchbridge 
Lions Club. 

Ted does carpentry work for his own use. He has 
one of the riding whip handles which was made by 
his great-grandfather, Magnus Einarson. Ed. note: 
Ted and Doris left the farm and are making their 
home in West Bank, British Columbia 





Eyjolfur Hinrikson 
by daughter Mrs. Jorunn Johnson 

Eyjolfur Hinrikson and his wife Ingibjorg and 
four of their eldest children came to Canada in July 
1903, leaving from Iceland. and after a month ar- 
rived in Winnipeg. They were taken in by friends to 
rest for about a week. Then they started off for 
CChurchbridge by train. They were met by his brother 
Magnus Hinrikson, who had come to Canada in 
1891. His father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Henrik 
Gislason and two of his sisters Kristin and Gudrun, 
had also immigrated to Canada earlier. They stayed at 
his brother's place until they were able to get a small 














. Henrikson Family. Mundi, Finnie (Johnson), Vaal, Runa 
(Gonason), Bert, Thura (Sveinbjornson), Guna (Magnusson) 
sea (Johnson). 











house that was vacant atthe home of Bjorn Thorberg- 
son. They lived in this house for about two years 

Eyjolfur started looking for land. Homesteads 
‘were all taken up around there atthe time. He worked 
out. doing any work he could get. Wages were very 
small in those years. He also had to buy a cow or two 
and a few sheep as in those years people wore home 
spun clothing and every housewife had her own spin- 
ning wheel 

In March of 1904 a raging blizzard came up. A 
man by the name of Gudmundur Thordarson went 
out into the storm to cut some dry wood for his stove. 
He got lost inthe blizzard and was not found until the 
spring when the snow melted. His body was found by 
George Debnam. when going for wood. Because of 
this death Eyjolfur put in a claim for that quarter of 
land, SE 18-23-43 Wist and was able to get it. He 
built’a small house from logs and they, moved into 
this farm in 1905. They were able to build a more 
modem house in 1920, 

Eyjolfur and Ingebjorg had a family of nine chil- 
dren, four sons and five daughters. Thuridur w. 
married to Gudmundur (Mundi) Sveinbjornson. 
Bjorn married Villborg Magnusson. He passed away 
July, 1952. Gudrun married August Magnusson 
Eyborg Jorunn married Stefan Johnson. Gudrun 
Jonina married Snorti Jonasson. Hinrik Albert mar 
ried Ethel Barnard of Spy Hill. Gudmundur Halldor, 
and Valdimar remained single. Dyrfinna married 
Valdimar Johnson. 

The little log house was often a crowded place as, 
Eyjolfur’s father, Hinrik Gislason, lived with them 
for many years and passed away at the age of 97 years 
in December, 1929, 

Ingebjorg passed away in May, 1949 at the age of 
83 years. Eyjolfur lost his eyesight and was blind the 
last ten years. He moved to his daughter's place 
(Gudrun ‘and August Magnusson) where he passed 
away in 1953 at the age of 86 years 











Hjalmar Hjalmarsson 
by G. J. Markusson 

In 1890 Hjalmar Hjalmarsson and his wife 
Jofridur Josefsdottir arrived in what became known 
as the Concordia district. They took up homestead 
rights on the NW 14-23-32-1. With them were their 
three children — Ingveldur Anna. Elin Kristin and 
Hjalmar Bjarni. Hjalmar and Jofridur had eight 
ddren but those were the only ones to live to adult- 
hood. 

Before coming to this district, Hialmar and 
Jofridur had first settled on Hecla Island in Lake 
Winnipeg in 1876, upon their arrival from Iceland. 
Some of the hardships ofthis family have been writ 
ten about by Thorstein Jackson, and this account 








gives us an insight into the struggle for survival of 
this pioneer family, 

In December oftheir first winter on Hecla Island, 
Hjalmar and Magnus Magnusson took a trip south on 
the lake to get some necessities. On their way home 
they stopped at Arnes, Man. overnight and the next 
day continued their homeward journey on a fine day. 
‘They stopped and ate their lunch when suddenly the 
weather changed and they were caught in a blinding 
snowstorm. Hjalmar told the writer that he had never 
encountered such a storm before or since. They 
thought that the wind was stil from the south-west 
but by dusk they were lost and decided to go in the 
opposite direction leaving their sleigh behind them 
They could not make a shelter as the strong wind had 
swept the ice on the lake clear. About midnight they 
came to a ridge of snow that provided some shelter, 
After a few hours the storm died down and the sky 
‘was clearing. Hjalmar had been used to following the 
stars and moon for direction in Iceland, so observing 
the sky, they changed their direction and went back. 
After travelling all day they reached shore about dusk 
near a settler’s home of Sigvaldi Thorvaldsson, 
which was about two miles from their destination 
Sigvaldi took them in to warm up and they partook of 
refreshments. He then took them home and on the 
way they could see their abandoned sleigh about (wo 
miles out on the lake. They had been that close to 
home when they changed their direction. Hjalmar 
lost half of each foot from freezing and Magnus lost 
half of one foot. It was six weeks before a doctor 
‘came along and amputated the gangrenous bones and 
tissue. In deseribing this ordeal to this writer many 
‘years later, he said that the only anaesthetic available 
for the operation was a liberal drink of whiskey. 
Hjalmar was bedridden for about five months. For 
about three years he had to get about on his knees. In 
March, 1881, the family moved to Winnipeg and 
bought a shanty on the Red River, which they lost in a 
flood, the following spring 

Hjalmar had special shoes made after he was able 
to get around. He worked at carpentry whenever he 
could, Due to the difficulty of getting water in the 
Churchbridge area while they farmed here in the 
1890's, they. like so many other homesteaders of that 
time left this district. After seven years Hjalmar sold 
his land with good buildings for $150 and moved to 
Salteoats, and other surrounding districts wherever 
carpentry work called him, He came back again to 
the Concordia district. 

Hjalmar was a good carpenter and built many 
homes and barns. It was remarkable to see him and 
his peg legs climbing ladders and scaffolds shingling 
steep roofs. He and his wife were very community 
minded. They were charter members of Concordia 
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Lutheran Church, Hjalmar conducted Bible Studies 
inthe various homes in the Concordia district when- 
everhe had opportunity to do so. In 1922 they retired 
to the Betel Home in Gimli, Man. where they both 
died. 


Ed Jabs 
as told to R. Swanson by Ed 

Ed Jabs was born in Poland in 1895. In 1921 he 
married Olga Erismann. They had three children — 
Leonard, Artand Elsie. In 1927 they decided to come 
to Canada. They sailed on the Empress of Australia, 
with the Prince of Wales on board the same ship. 
They came to Churchbridge in October, 1927 and 
didn’tthink much of it. There were only a few houses 
and many sloughs. 

They rented a farm nine miles northeast of 
‘Churchbridge until 1937, then moved to Ontario fora 
year. The following year they came back to Church- 
bridge and farmed about four miles north from 
1938-1958. In 1958 they bought twenty acres in town 
from Rudolf Dressler and retired, keeping a few 
cows, pigs and chickens until the potash mine came 
in 1962. After that no more farm livestock could be 
kept in town. Some of this land was later sold for 
school grounds. They had good luck, worked hard 
and made money. 

‘Their son Art and his wife Alma (Hoffman) now 
live on the home place. 

Mrs. Jabs’ parents, the Karl Erismanns came to 
the Churchbridge area in 1928 and bought a quarter 
section two miles south of Churchbridge (now owned 
by Roger Kaeding). Besides Olga, they had three 
more children — Ben, Lydia (Bily) and Elsie 
(Welke). They farmed there a number of years then 
moved to Langenburg where they died. 

Others that came from Poland to this area in 1928 
were Bernard Weisinger, Adolf Karau, Robert Karau, 
Jack Matt, Gus Knutt, Louie Jabs and Louie Freier. 

Ed’s cousin, Louie Jabs was a blacksmith in 
Churchbridge for many years. 





Freysteinn Johnson 
by G. J. Markusson and Mrs. Joa Johnson 

Freysteinn Johnson and his wife Kristin immi- 
grated to Canada from Iceland in 1886, coming 
rectly to the Churchbridge area. In Iceland Frey- 
steinn had farmed and also engaged in fishing on a 
fairly large scale. Upon arrival in Churchbridge he 
homesteaded on the NW 32-23-32 WIst. 

With the able help of his wie, ahome was quick- 
ly developed. The land was brought under cultivation 
and within a few years they had acquired a large herd 
of cattle and work horses as well as a full line of 

















agricultural machinery and haying equipment. With 
their capable management and hard work they were 
able to move into a large one and a half storey home 
‘Two large bams and other out buildings had been 
erected by 1914. Also four more quarter sections had 
been added to the original homestead 

Besides raising a family of six children and an 
adopted daughter, the Johnsons found time to take a 
very active part in the affairs of the community. They 
were charter members of the Concordia Lutheran 
Congregation, founded in November, 1901. Frey 
steinn was the first president serving for several 
years. He also took an active part in the Logberg 
School district and all projects within the community 
that he deemed worthy of support. After a lengthy 
illness Freysteinn died in March, 1914 and Kristin 
died in July of the same year. They both were laid to 
rest in the Thingvalla Cemetery 

‘The only member of their family that remained in 
the area was their son John Freysteinsson. 











John Freysteinsson 
by Joa Johnson and G. Markusson 

John Freysteinsson was born in 1887 three miles 
north of Churchbridge. He was the son of Freysteinn 
and Kristin Johnson, He was educated at the Logberg 
School, and farmed in that district, taking over after 
his parents died in 1914, He lived with his sister 
Gudny until she married Oddur Melsted. 











4. Freysteinson’s Home, 


In 1921 he married Sigridur Peterson at Win- 
nipeg. They had two sons, Theodore and Donald 
They also attended Logberg School and Church- 
bridge School 

The Freysteinssons were lifelong members of the 
Concordia Lutheran Church, where John served on 
the church council as president, secretary and trea- 
surer. He was trustee on the Logberg School board, & 














director of the North Rural Telephone Company, 
Director of Churchbridge Farmer Elevator and Sup- 
ply Company, a councillor of the Churchbridge R.M 
for ten years and a director of the Churchbridge 
Agricultural Society from 1914-1938. 

He lost his wife in October, 1938, and his son 
‘Theodore (who was a wireless operator in the RCAF 
in WWID) in 1942 during a mission over Germany, 
barely two years after enlisting. 

‘The farm was sold in 1965 and John spent his last 
years at the Anderson Lodge at Yorkton, where he 
passed away in 1972 at the age of 84, Donald and his 
family live in Saskatoon. 


Eyleifur Jonsson 
by Mrs. Inga Johnson 

Eyleifur Jonsson and his wife Kristin came from 
Gullbringusyslu, Iceland to Canada in 1900. They 
lived at Stony Mountain for about one year where 
Eyleifur found work 

In 1901 they came to Churchbridge and lived in 
the area of the Logherg School for a while, then filed 
a homestead nine miles north-west of Churchbridge. 
Their first small home consisted of one room and an 
addition made of logs for a kitchen. He and his wite 
were both industrious and hard-working and soon 
prospered enough to build a larger home. They were 
staunch supporters of the Concordia Lutheran 
Church. Going to church on Sundays to worship was 
a “must” 

Kristin had brought with her a spinning wheel 
from Iceland and spun wool for mitts and socks for 
the family, She also had a sewing machine which she 
treasured. One day to her dismay and consternation 
she found her three young sons, who were keenly 
interested in sports, at her sewing machine sewing a 
“baseball shirt” which they had cut out of one of 
their good sweaters. Needless to say that this little 
project was never finished. In later years these same 
boys became enthusiastic members of the Church- 
bridge baseball and hockey teams, 

In 1924 Eyleifur suffered a stroke and his sons 
continued to work the farm. He passed away in 1928 
at the age of 78. Mrs. Jonsson lived with her sons 
until she passed away in 1937 at the age of 77. 

‘They had five children: two died in Iceland: Arni 
passed away in 1939 at the age of 43; Jon and Olafur 
are retired, living in Churchbridge. Jon is married to 
Mary Anderson; they had eight children. Olafur mar- 
ried Inga Gunnarsson; they had two girls and a boy. 
Their families are grown up and some have families 
of their own, 
































Sam Moore 
written by daughter Jean Reeves 
‘My dad, Sam Moore, and his brother, Dave, were 


\ 





born near Belfast, Ireland. Sam worked in the Linen 
Mills for a while, and then as conductor on the train 
in Belfast for several years. Dave and Sam had heard 
there was work and free land in Canada, They immi- 
grated to Canada where they promised to work on the 
C.PR. for a number of years. Sam landed at 
Gladstone, Man. in 1898, where he worked on the 
railway as far as Saltcoats 

He took up a homestead on NEY 36-22-33 Wit. 
He decided the first thing he needed was water, so one 
morning he walked out from Churchbridge where he 
was staying. He was going to start a well. He worked 
all day; being a tall man, he was able to throw the clay 
up over his head at quite a depth, but when he tried to 
get out of the well at night, he could not climb out 
jeing alone and miles from anyone, he finally put 
his back against one side of the well and his feet on 
the other and, walking a step at a time, worked his 
‘way up until he reached the top. In all, dad dug 55 
wells on that land and never got water. All the years 
on that land, he hauled water in barrels from Ken- 
sington Lake for his livestock, even in 40° below 
winter weather. The livestock never did get enough 
water. 

Dad's next project was to build a log house. 
While working on his homestead, he lived with his 
brother, Dave, in the C.P.R. station house at Church- 
bridge. 

About 1902, Sam sent for his mother (his dad had 
died when the boys were very young). Sam and his 
mother lived on the homestead and Sam cleared land 
with the axe and grub-hoe. Ourdad worked very hard 
and had a lot of bad luck and sickness, 

In 1909, dad sent to Ireland for the lady whom he 
kept company with, before he left Ireland. They were 
married in June, 1909 in Kensington Lake School, 
then on what was called ““Swanney’s 





























Eight children were born to them of whom I 
(Jean), was the oldest; Sam drowned at the age of 17 
months; Bob and Lizzie were twins that died at birth; 
John and William (Willie). Mother passed away in 
1921. This left five small children, myself age 10, 
down to the baby, Willie. Grandmother (lane Moore) 
passed away in 1922 

Dad, with our help, kept us al together, for which 
1 will always be thankful. We had a hard life, but 
some of my happiest memories are of our childhood 
‘on Section 36, which Ted Magnusson now owns, He 
has been kind enough to leave our old home standing 
for which we, the Moore family, thank him. 

Mrs. G. Garbe (Ma) tried to be the mother to me 
that I did not have. She used to come with the horse 
and buggy and take me berry picking with her. She 
never knew how much she did for a lonely child. 








“Ma” and “Pa” Garbe lived on section 31 about a 
half mile from us and Mrs. Garbe was my grand- 
mother’s only friend. 

My grandmother Moore was at Mrs. Garbe’s 
when Fred Garbe was born. Grandma always called 
him her Freddie, and I always looked on him as a 
brother. His sister, Esther (Eyestone) and I have been 
friends all our lives. 

Another friend whom | will always remember for 
her kindness to us was Mrs. Heasman. She always 
had a cup of tea and a cookie for dad, or any of us 
children when we passed through her yard on the way 
to town (Churchbridge), Another friend was Mrs. 
Emily Basken who was with Mother when several of 
us children were bom and did many things for us 
‘when Mother passed away. Mrs. August Magnusson 
‘was also good to us and Mrs. Sam Davis helped us in 
so many ways 

Dad passed away in 1947 at the age of 73. Four of 
his children are still living. Bob married Lily Hogan 
They had two boys. He passed away in 1969. Lizzie 
married Charlie Brandson of Swan River, Man. They 
have five children. John married Kay Smith of Bea- 
dle, Sask. They have two boys. William married 
Evelyn Zamzow of Swan River. They have two chil- 
dren. I, Jean, married Alfred Reeves of Zeneta and 
we have three children. Alfred passed away in 1971. 1 
live in Red Deer, Alta, and like it very much, but I 
always like to go back to Churchbridge and see the 
‘ld friends and the old home. I have had a good life 
and I feel God has been with me all the way. 

Ed, Note: Mrs. Sam Moore was a lady helped by 
the Churchbridge Homemakers Club, who supplied 
her with a tent, a cot and mosquito netting, as her 
illness made it necessary to sleep outdoors. Home- 
maker members also took tums in bringing her nour- 
ishing food, when they could 














Adolf Olm 
by son Gordon 

My father, Adolf Olm, was born in 1882 in Russia 
of German parents. He served in the Cavalry and 
remained an expert horseman all his life. He came to 
Canada in 1903 with his brother, August 

He married Matilda Stebner who was born in 
Lubic, Poland in 1897, They farmed in Springside 
until 1931 and then moved to Churchbridge where 
they farmed. They were blessed with eleven chil- 
dren. 

Ed married Lena Lozenski. They farmed north of 
Churchbridge, and he drove school bus for eight 
years. They have six children: Harvey, Larry, Grace, 
Dale, Grant and Caroline. They have now retired to 
Canoe, 

Albert married Annie Skwarchuk, and they 








farmed north of Churchbridge. They have four chil- 
dren: Georgina, Darlene, Jerry and Janet. He also 
‘was a school trustee and Municipal Councillor, but is 
now retired in Churchbridge. 

Eric is a carpenter and lives with his family in 
Calgary, Alta. He married Murial Dobashire, and 
they have three children. He served overseas in the 
last war. 

Herbert is married and has two children, He lives 
in Vancouver where he is an electrician 

Ardy married Doreen Zentner. They farmed 
north of Churchbridge and then moved into town 
where Ardy worked as the school janitor for many 
years. In 1976, they moved to Outlook and now live 
‘at Langenburg. They have four children: Sandra, 
Linda, Jeffand Greg. Linda and Jeff were also in our 
school band. Ardy also served overseas in the last 
war. 

Lawrence lives in Vancouver and is married with 
four children, He served overseas in the last war 

Alice married Les Hartford and lives in North 
Burnaby, B.C. They had two children. 

Georgina married Charles Delgaty. They live in 
Thunder Bay, Ont. and have three children. 

‘Audrey married Bud Lewis and they live in Tiver 
ton, Ont, 

Delores married John Abbot and they have three 
children. They live in Aldergrove, B.C. 

Gordon married Edna Yahnke of Churchbridge. 
‘They grain and hog farm as well as keep bees. Gor- 
don drove school bus for nine years. They have four 
children, three of whom participated in the school 
band. Yvonne married Elwood Cherry who works at 
I.M.C. mine. They live in Churchbridge. Shirley 
married a farmer, Larry Ziebart from Dropmore, 
Man, Donna married Daryl Bily from Churchbridge 
and they reside on a farm south west of town. Daryl 
also works at ILM.C. mine and they have four chil- 
dren. Debie is still living at home, attending high 
school. Gordon also served overseas in the last War. 

Dad died in 1955, and Mother died in 1979. 








Olafur Olafsson 
by great-great-grandson Nelson Gerrard 

In August of 1888 the Icelandic weekly new: 
paper, ““Heimskringla” reported that the wealth 
man fo have come to Winnipeg from Iceland that 
summer, would be settling in the Thingvalla Settle- 
ment (Thingvallanylenda) near Churchbridge. This 
man was Olafur Olafsson from Vatnsendi near Rey- 
javik. This article states that Olafur had already 
bought over $100 worth of provisions including food, 
household necessities, a wagon, sled, plough, har- 
rows and 10-12 head of livestock. A railway car was 














rented to transport the family and belongings to the 
new settlement. 

This report confirms a vague story handed down 
in the family for five generations, that Olafur had 
been called Olafur “rikie” (Otafur the rich). Going 
on this alone, the writer had pieced together the 
tragic and somewhat unusual story of Olafur Olafs- 

‘Olafur was bor in 1841 near Reykjavik, Iceland. 
In 1855, tragedy struck when Olafur's father and 
half-brother drowned in a river nearby. Olafur then 
inherited part of the farm and over the years became 
‘one of the wealthier farmers in the district. He mar- 
ried, had thirteen children, six of which died as 
infants, and in 1887 his wife also died. 

Olafur made plans to emigrate to Canada in 
search of a brighter future for his children. In 1888, 
Olafur and five of his seven living children embarked 
for Canada. A daughter, Kristin, refused to leave her 
suitor and another daughter was fostered by a neigh- 
bor who was the local member of parliament, 

Olafur and his elder son Stefan obtained entries 
on adjoining homesteads the NW and SW -16-23-32, 
in the Logberg S.D. No. 206, five miles due north of 
Churchbridge. Here on the bald prairies so different 
from the rocky valleys of Iceland, the family began 
the struggle for success in the new land. 

Shortly after the family arrived at Thingvalla, 
Olafur, married a widow, Sigridur Hjaltadottir, 
whose father Hjalti Hjaltason was also a setter in the 
district. Sigridur had three children from her pre- 
vvious marriage 

After only a few years in Canada, a long series of 
tragedies began. Olafur's younger son, Einar, died in 
his late teens. About the same time the elder daughter 
Gudridur died suddenly ofa stroke in her early twen- 
ties. Both are buried in the Thingvalla Cemetery. 
‘When the dry spell hit Saskatchewan in the 1880's, 
many of the settlers in the Thingvalla area left their 
homesteads as they stood and moved to Langruth, 
Manitoba. Olafur persevered until 1894 when he too 
‘moved there with Sigridur and two of her children 
Olafur's children went to Winnipeg where they found 
employment and there Stefan died in 1896, two years 
after his marriage. In 1897 Olafur’s daughter in Toe- 
land died at the age 19. All of Olafur's five children 
died within ten years of coming to Canada, leaving 
one living daugiter in Iceland. 

In 1918 Olafur now totally blind, returned to his 
daughter in Iceland where he died in 1931. Olafur had 
been active in community affairs in his early years, 
holding office on church and school organizations at 
Thingvalla, He is known to have composed poems on 
‘occasion, as was customary in Iceland. 














Bjorn Thorbergson 
by daughter Helga Sigridur Gislason 

My parents, the Bjorn Thorbergsons, emigrated 
from Iceland to Canada in 1891 and settied in what 
later became the Calder district. They stayed there 
only a short time, until they were able to locate a 
homestead two and a half miles north of Church- 
bridge. My parents first lived in a log cabin and as 
soon as financially able, built a two-storey home with 
‘a basement, furnace and cookstove to provide heat 
There they lived continously with my brother, my 
sister and me, until mother died in 1925, 

My sister Gudrun married and moved to Win- 
nipeg. where she died shortly after. My brother and I 
continued to farm for a short time with my father 
staying with us. 

My parents, when they lived in Iceland, had been 
able to acquire a fairly good education according to 
the standards that existed at that time, Both were 
brought up in the Lutheran faith and were charter 
members of Concordia Lutheran Church Church, 
which was founded in 1901. My father acted as secre- 
tary for many years. 

My father had a keen sense of duty towards the 
community. This is perhaps best reflected in that he 
undertook to assist in the formation of the first Co- 
operative Store in the district, where the pioneers 
‘were able to purchase their groceries, hardware, ker 
cosene for lamps and other essential goods. For some 
‘years the store was located on our farm and father was 
Storekeeper and bookkeeper. He served also as trust- 
ee and secretary-treasurer of the Logberg School 
district. My mother was a lifetime member of the 
Concordia Lutheran Ladies Aid from it inception. 

Twas born in 1900 in the Churchbridge district 
and spent all of my life there, except for a short 
period of time in Winnipeg (1928-1930). I worked as 
a domestic, central telephone operator and house- 
wile 

married Franklin Gislason in 1933 and we began 
‘our married life on his father's homestead approx- 
imately ten miles northwest of Churchbridge. We 
had one son, Bjorn, who is married and now resides 
in Hudson Bay. Franklin and [lived for several years 
oon the farm but because of his declining health, he 
was forced to give up farming. We moved to Church 
bridge, where we purchased a home. Franklin 
‘worked in the Post Office and also for some time in 
B. M. Olson’s General Store. He died in 1973. 

Mrs. (Sigga) Gislason now makes her home at 
the Anderson Lodge in Yorkton. 


Gottlieb and Edith Yanke 
by daughter Mabel Sveinbjornson 

Gottlieb Yanke was bor in Stanislaw, Russia, in 
1887. In 1907 he came to Canada and took up a 
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‘Me. and Mrs. Gotlieb Yanke — 1954, Fred, Norman Svein: 
bjornson, Mabel Sveinbjomson, 


homestead north of Springside. His parents came to 
‘Canada a year later with their six children and settled 
inthe Springside area. Gottlieb and his oldest brother 
Mike settled in Yorkton and in 1919, took up farming 
at Springside. Gottlieb, after batching fora time, met 
and in 1914 married Edith Zielke who had come to 
Canada in 1913, from Lublin, Poland. 

‘They found it hard to get established. Land was 
high and hard to get. One daughter and seven sons 
‘were bom at Springside. In 1929, Gottlieb was told 
that Churchbridge was an open country with lots of 
Tand available at low prices. Of course, with all these 
boys, he needed this opportunity, In 1930, he moved 
his family onto a farm north of Churchbridge (% of 
section 16), where his youngest son, Melford, now 
farms. There were lots of deer and lots of bush and 
‘weeds on the farm that he bought. Another son, 
Erwin, was bor, but he passed away in 1935. 

The only daughter, Mabel, married Thorstein 
Sveinbjomnson in 1938. They are now retired and live 
in the town of Churchbridge. They had four children, 
Bertha, Darlene, Mindy and Norman. 

Fred who married Elsie Darbyshite lives in Hud- 
son Bay. John married Leotha Mehrer, farmed for 
some years north of Churchbridge and is now retired 
from farming and lives in Churchbridge. They have 
four chosen children, Rhonda, Johnna, Terrance and 
Dalayne. 

Albert married Violet Stehr and had five sons, 
Lynton, Jason, Timothy, Mark, Guy and one daugh- 
ter, Judith (Mrs. Don Morash). One son, Robyn, died 
in 1969. Albert farms north of Churchbridge with his 
sons 

Norman is married to Elsie Batke. They had three 
children, Brenda (Mrs. Murray Johnson) living in 
Churchbridge, Loma (Mrs. Bill Lambie) at Saska- 
toon, and son, Garry inthe trucking business with his 
father at Churchbridge 











Lawrence married Marie Carlson, He works at 
the Potash mine. Their children, Marcella, Amber 
and Farley, are still at home in Churchbridge 

Gordon is married to Mary Putland and are in the 
‘groceteria business in Churchbridge. They have one 
daughter, Kathy (Mrs. Kelly Berg). One son died 
when an infant. 

Melford married Mary Debnam, who had a fam- 
ily of four. The two youngest are still at home with 
her. They are farming on the family farm north of 
Churchbridge 

Gottlieb passed away in 1962. Edith went to live 
with her daugher, Mabel and family. Before her death 
in 1973 Edith had the joy of seeing after 56 years, her 
two sisters who came from Germany in 1969. 





Mike Yahnke 
by daughter Edna 

My father, Mike Yahnke, was born in Radum, 
Poland, in 1882 where he grew up. He had five 
brothers and three sisters, Gottlieb, Andrew, Fred, 
Rosina (who died in Poland), Molly, Chris, Emil and 
Pauline 

Because he was the oldest and was of military 
age, he came over to Canada to pave the way for the 
rest of the family 

Upon arrival in Yorkton in 1907, he built a home 
for the rest of the family who followed in August 
1908. 





is Dad and Mother and the rest of the family had 
very trying time to get out of Poland. They hired a 
‘wagon, who transported people for a price, up to the 
boundary line. Mrs. Yahnke and their one year old 
baby sat beside the driver, and the three small chil: 
dren were put in the bottom of the wagon and covered 
over with hay. The father and two older boys, who 
‘were of military age, pretended to be cutting hay with 
scythes along the road leading to Germany, and were 
frequently asked by the police what they were doing. 
So, in this way, they smuggled themselves out of 
Poland and then onto the harbour where they boarded 
the ship to Canada. 

Dad worked as carpenter and also at various 
other jobs which were available to him. In 1912, he 
‘married Elizabeth Wirth, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Wirth of Neudorf, Sask 

They farmed at Neudorf and in 1932 he bought a 
section of land west of Churchbridge and farmed 
while still doing carpentering and blacksmith work 
Dad and Mom were blessed with fifteen children, 
two of whom died in infancy. 

On Dec. 24, 1940, my mother died, leaving nine 
children at home. The baby was ten months old, the 
next was three years. It was a Christmas I'll never 
forget. We worked hard to raise the family and to 








keep them all together, There were days when the 
going was very rough, but we also had some wonder- 
fully good times. 

(On Dec. 29, 1951, my dad died suddenly, leaving 
my two young brothers, ages ten and thirteen 
However, they were well looked after by the family. 

Evelyn, who married Frank Werschiler, lived in 
the MacNutt area. They have four children, and now 
are retired in Yorkton 

Reinhold married Dinah Kading from Saltcoats 
and farmed at Husdon Bay. They have four children. 

Ruth married Philip Schick from Neudorf where 
they farmed. They have two children, and are retired 
in Regina. 

John took after his father’s trade, farming and 
carpentering. He married Emma Zamzow, and they 
have four children. LaVern married Paulette Lowen 
and lives in Saskatoon. Donald married Marylin 
Paulger and is living in Esterhazy. Byron married 
Denise Zentner and they live in Coionsay, Sask. 
Shannon is residing at home. John, Emma and Shan 
non retired to Winfield, B.C. in 1979. 

Emie married Margaret Cleveland. He owns a 
bar and poo! hall in Orange, California 

Pearl, a hairdresser, married Bill Danchuck, who 
works for the airlines in Seattle. 

Gladys married Ted Kitsch who farm north of 
Langenburg 

Verna married Kenneth Andrews, a farmer at 
MacNutt. 

Iris married Fred Graff. He died in 1967. She 
later married Walter Miller from Melville 

Aradine married George Summers. They farmed 
at Craven and at Churchbridge. He died in 1972. She 
remarried to Bill Smetanuik and now live in Surrey, 
B.C. Victor is a mechanic in the Airforce. He mar 
ried Marion Loggie, now lives in Greenwood, N.S 

Verden, a service manager in hydraulics and his 
wife Carol (Smith) live in Regina. 

Edna married Gordon Olm, a farmer at Church- 
bridge. 








Herb Davis 
by R. Swanson 

‘The Herb Davis family came to Churchbridge 
from Manitoba in the early 1930's. Herb had served 
overseas in WWI, married in England and retuned 
to Canada. In WW2 he again enlisted (in the Reserve 
Force). 

‘They had ten children that went to Logberg and 
Churchiridge schools. They lived in the district until 
the 1950's when they moved to Brandon. Their fam- 
ily were — George now living in Winnipeg, he 
served overseas in the Canadian Army in WW2 
Eddy now in Yorkton, also served overseas in WW2. 














Clarence now in Regina, was in the active service in 
Canada during WW?2. Percy, deceased. Charlie lives 
at Brandon. Roy lives in Yorkton, Dorothy (Thor 
valdson) lives in Moose Jaw, Ethel (Davis) lives in 
Brandon. Richard lives at Oak River, Man. and 
Glenn, 


Glen Davis married Grace Hinrickson and 
farmed north of Churchbridge until he passed away 
in 1978. They had two children — Dwight now in 
Winnipeg and Lorraine attending Churchbridge 
School 





Pennock School. E. Markusson (teacher) 








(Churehtridge Parade about 1963. Girl Guides (M. Snyder), 
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Butchering was always part of farm work. ill Batke and Peter 
Siu, 1974 


Silo filed with chopped clover silage on Emil Kaeding farm, 
‘which was a landmark trom whitewood to Kamsack between 
49208 to 19408. Taken in 1940 





Plowing the old way, with ahand-plow. Top — Philip Dressler, 
4905, Pennock-Rothbury. Bottom — Bill Pledge, Church: Tap — Threshing in 1932. Bottom — Threshing and huge 


bridge, 1912. straw piles. 
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Pennock School District 


Pennock S. D. #1437 
by G. Markusson 

Pennock S. D. was established by the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the N.W.T., Regina on 
November 2, 1905. H. J. Adler was the first chair 
‘man; John Thorleifson, treasurer, and Jonas Thor 
vardsson were on the board. Gisli Egilsson of the 
Logberg district was hired as secretary until Decem- 
ber 1906 at a salary of $25 plus necessary stationery 
and postage 

The first annual meeting was held January 15, 
1906 at the Konrad Eyjolfson residence, with the 
trustees and eight ratepayers present. Much discus 
sion took place in regards to the site for the school 
which was to be centrally located. A central location 
‘would have placed the school in a large slough, so it 
finally was decided to build the school on the SE 
comer of NE '4 of 31-23-32 Wist. A debenture was 
issued for the sum of $600 repayable in 8 equal 
payments with interest not to exceed 8%, to build a 
school 24x 16 with a porch attached. 6 x 8 feet, Mary 
Webster of Toronto was engaged as teacher. Consid- 
erable delay took place in getting a start to erect the 
school due to the reluctance of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education to approve the site selected by the 
trustees and a majority of the ratepayers. Eventually 
consent was given. A, Lewarton of Churchbridge 
was contacted to supply the lumber, Tenders for the 
building of the school, submitted by five carpenters, 
ranged from $150 to the low of $75. Gisli Egitsson of 
the Logberg district (now Calder district) was the 
successful bidder. School opened on June 18 and 
closed October 17th, 1906. 

The name of Pennock was suggested by a 
ratepayer, J. W. Anderson who had emigrated to this 
area from a district by that name in Minnesota. Inci- 
dentally J. W. Anderson served as trustee at Pennock 
for more than 30 years 

In 1908 @ movement arose to have the school 
relocated one mile west. The reasons advanced were 
that the school would be more centrally located, as it 
‘was contemplated to add another row of sections to 





the west side of the district, Also the majority of the 
pupils were residing on the west side. At a special 
‘meeting it was decided to move the school one mile 
to the west side of 32-23-32 W2nd and that one acre 
be acquired onthe NW % and one acre be acquired on 
the SW Y4of the said section, straddling the half mile 
line. The new site became more accessible and 
proved to be a good move as a graded government 
road was built the following year on the west side of 
section 32. 

Records show that the first school picnic was held 
in 1911 and became an annual event through the 
following years. The sum of $10 was voted by the 
trustees towards prizes for the races and treats for the 
children, The event was well attended by the 
ratepayers. Supper was served by the ladies at the end 
of an enjoyable day. 

In the Pennock district the school became the 
centre of social activities. For some time worship 
services were conducted in the school. An organ was 
purchased by the ratepayers and was used for pupil 
instruction. The German settlers in the Northeastern 
part of the district gathered periodically for song 
practice and hymn singiig in their language. 

By 1927-1930 pupil attendance reached approx- 
imately 45 and thought was given to building 
school. Grades taught were from one to ten. 

‘A new school was built with a full basement, 
furnace and inside toilets, at the total cost of $3,000. 
James Sinclair of Bredenbury was the carpenter. In 
November 1930 the building was ready for use. To 
celebrate the occasion a concert was put on by the 
teacher, F.R. Barbor, and his pupils before a capacity 
crowd of ratepayers and outside visitors. A dance 
followed. At that event the keys to the school were 
presented to the teacher by James Sinclair. 

In 1952 Pennock S. D. became a part of the 
Yorkton Larger School Unit #36. On June 30th, 
1960 the schoo! was closed by the unit board and the 
pupils taken by bus to Churchbridge 

‘The school house was moved to the hamlet of 
Yarbo in 1961 























‘The pupils of Pennock were always very fond of 
sports. Baseball took quite a hold there and teams 
from Pennock, throughout the years, participated in 








most of the picnics in the adjoining districts, as well 
as at the sports days held in neighboring towns. 


Under the able coaching of Frank Barbor, who taught 
at Pennock for seventeen consecutive years, himself 
an ardent sportsman, the Pennock team won a beauti- 
ful trophy donated by the merchants of Saltcoats for 
annual competition. It was won by Pennock for three 
consecutive years and presented to them for keeps 

In season, skating and hockey took place on the 
sloughs after the snow had been cleared away, No 
indoor rinks or artificial ice in those day’! 

The Christmas concerts held annually were al- 
ways looked forward to and attracted a large audience 
from the district as well as from neighboring dis- 
tricts 

The first homesteaders in the school district were 
4 cosmopolitan population — Germans from Aus- 
tria, Norwegians, Swedish Americans, Icelanders 
and Scotsmen. Several of the pupils attending school 
did not speak English and for a while there were some 
language difficulties. Some pupils who were bi- 
lingual in English and their mother tongue were able 
to translate: thus there was good co-operation be- 
tween the teachers and the pupils. The writer vividly 
recalls a visit to the school by Inspector J. T. M 
Anderson (later Premier of Saskatchewan), When 
about to leave the school, he addressed the Icelandic 
pupils in their mother tongue! During his public life 
hhe made a most significant contribution as a director 
of the education of new Canadians in Regina. 

















Pennock Pupiis. Back Runa Gristianson, Willard Anderson 
Philip Schutz, 2nd row — Eyfi Gunnarson, Art Penn, Lauren 
‘Anderson, All Gislason. Srd row — Gunnar Gunnarson, Lou 

‘Schutz, Herb Anderson, Ingvar Gislason, Syeini Gunnarson, 

John Penn. Front — Kreina Gunnarson, Verdna Anderson, 

Lena Anderson, Angie Din, Tina Shut, Ings Gunnarsn, 
‘leen Dili, 













































































Pennock Pupils of Mrs. E. Markusson. 


‘Teachers at Pennock School #1437 
1906 — Mary Webster: 1907 — Edward Black: 
1908 — Thora Sveinson: 1909 — Jessie Kilpatrick; 
1910 — Bjorn Sigvaldson; 1911 — Ivy Alford: 
1912-14 — Runa Anderson; 1915 — Alice Young: 
1916-1918 — Violet Roberts; 1919 — Margaret H: 
Miss Martin/Miss Miles: 1920 — Margaret Hall: 
1921-1937 — Frank Barbor; 1938-1943 — Mildred 
Blake; 1942 — Violet Rooke (sub): 1943-1950 — 
Mrs. Runa Smith (Anderson); 1950-51 — Harold 
Gerla; 1952-1960 — Mrs. Elin Markusson: 1960 — 
Pennock School closed by Yorkton School Unit. 
by G. Markusson 











Early Pioneers of Pennock District 
by G. Markusson 
Anna and Jens Thorgiersson 

Jens Thorgiersson and his wife Anna immigrated 
to Canada from Iceland in 1888, After staying in 
Winnipeg for two years. they moved to the 
‘Thingvalla district, NE of Churchbridge. After two 
years they left their homestead and moved to the 
Shoal Lake, Man. area and later back to Winnipeg 
where Jens passed away in 1905. 

‘Some two years later Anna sold her property in 
Winnipeg and bought a quarter section of land in the 
Pennock district. Here she built a home and raised 
her family of seven children, six boys and a girl. Five 
attended Pennock School. 

John, the oldest, was a carpenter and craftsman. 














Jens and Anna Thorgeirson. Back — Victor, John, 
Skarphedin, Thorgeir, Leo, Vihelm, Sophie. 


He married Ellen Thorleifson and farmed for a 
while, then moved to Churchbridge where they oper- 
ated the telephone exchange. After some years they 
moved to New Westminster, B.C. 

Skarphedinn died in 1913. 

Victor married Lena Gislason, took up farming 
fora while, then moved to Brandon and later to New 
Westminster, B.C. He was provincial apiarist for the 
B.C. government for several years. His widow and 
children are residing in B.C. 

Thorgeir took over the original farm from his 
‘mother and with his youngest brother Vilhelm (Bill) 
and sister Sophie, continued farming until Thorgeir 
passed away. Vilhelm and Sophie have now sold their 
farm and reside in Yorkton. 

Leo entered the jewelry business and was with the 
‘Thomas Jewelry Co. in Yorkton, for several years, 
later acquiring his own jewelry business at Wynyard, 
Kenora, Ontario and at New Westminster where he 
died. His wife Wilhelmina and son Neil reside in 
White Rock, B.C. 

Jonas Thorvardoson 

Jonas Thorvardoson and his wife Ingebjorg re- 
sided in the Pennock district for a few years. J 
Thorvardoson served as a school trustee for a term. 
They sold their farm about 1908 and moved to Win- 
nipee. 

Charles Dunn 

Charles M. Dunn came to the Pennock district 
from the state of Pennsylvania in 1905, During his 
short stay before returning to Pennsylvania he was 
active in the community and served as secretary- 
treasurer, 

Arthur Penn 

Arthur Penn and his wife arrived in the district in 

1910 from Pennsylvania. They quickly became inter- 
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ested in the social life of the community. Both were 
talented musicians and contributed their abilities un- 
stintingly. Arthur Penn served the district as secre- 
treasurer and trustee. The Pennock Post Office 
was located at theirhome. They had two sons, Arthur 
and John. After several years they sold their farm and 
moved to the Boakview district west of Saltcoats. Mr. 
Penn passed away in 1935. Shortly thereafter, Mrs. 
Penn and sons moved back to Pennsylvania 
Philip Hall 

Philip S. Hall and his family resided in the Pen- 
rock district for a short while. Mr. Hall served as a 
trustee and chairman. In 1911 he sold his farm and 
moved to Bredenbury where he operated a hardware 
store for several years. 
Olafur Gunnarsson 

Olafur Gunnarsson immigrated to North Dakota 
in 1898, and then to Churehbridge in 1904. He home: 
steaded on NW % 30-23-32 Wist, and married 
Kristin Magnusson that year. They were very suc- 








Pennock Ball Team, Back — Ingvar Gislason, Chas, Barbour, 
Ali Gislason, Lauren Anderson, Gunnar Gunnarson, Front — 
Herb Anderson, Lou Schute, Hrefna Gunnarson, Sveini Gun- 


cessful in their farming operations and by 1913 were 
able to move from their original log dwelling into a 
‘one and a half storey house. They had also erected a 
large hip-roofed bam, that housed well-bred Short- 
horn cattle and Clydesdale horses. They were good 
community supporters. They retired for a while in a 
small dwelling erected on the farm of August 
Magnusson, their nephew, until they took up resi- 
dence in the Betel Home in Gimli, Man, They are 
both deceased. 


‘The Markusson Family 
by son Gisli 

My parents, Johannes and Margaret Markusson 
emigrated from Iceland, arriving in Winnipeg in the 
summer of 1891 








Mother told me that the trip had been very difi- 
cult, In those years many people travelled in small 
sailing vessels to Scotland and then transferred to 
steamships embarking from Glasgow. The trip across 
the Atlantic to Quebec took fourteen days under 
difficult weather conditions, Many passengers suf- 
fered from seasickness. The railway trip from 
Quebec to Winnipeg in wooden coaches with wood- 
en benches, took several days. 

Shortly after arriving in Winnipeg father was able 
to get work with a railway contruction crew. He then 
worked for fifteen years there with a man who han- 
dled wood, coal and builders’ supplies. Here my 
sister Sigridur and I (Gisli) were born and started 
school 

In 1906 my parents sold their property in Win- 
nipeg and moved to a farm they had purchased ten 
miles northwest of Churchbridge, the SW ¥/ 
30-23-32 Wis. 

Sigridur and 1 began to attend Pennock school in 
1907. My sister continued her education in Winnipeg 
where she graduated from a two year course in Home 
Economies. Sigridur never married. She did consid- 
erable work as a lay nurse in the community, always 
ready to lend a helping hand. She moved to 
Nanaimo, B.C. and was employed as a “House 
Mother” at the Nanaimo General Hospital for several 
years, until she had to retire at the age of 65. She 
‘moved to Regina, and is now residing in the Yorkton 
and District Nursing Home. 

After completing grade eight I remained at home 
to help with the farm as my parents were both ad- 
vanced in years. My father passed away in 1921 at the 
age of 64. I continued to operate the farm with my 
‘mother. Mother passed away in 1946 at the age of 79. 

In 1934 1 married Elin Hinrickson, a teacher and 
daughter of Churchbridge pioneers. We farmed until 
we retired. My wife, after being retired from teach: 
ing for 18 years while being mother to our family, 
‘went back fo teaching. She taught at Pennock, Eden 
and Bredenbury, for a total of 25 years. 

We were blessed with one son, Johannes, who 
married Muriel Henderson, a nurse, from Gains- 
borough. They took over our farm when we retired. 
They have three girls, Heather, Jo-Ann and Lois. 

We also had two daughters, Margaret and 
Kristin, both chose nursing as their profession. Mar- 
garet married Donald Maclver and now resides in 
Saskatoon with their four daughters, Katherine (Gor 
don), Linda, Donna and Patricia 

Kristin married Leonard John Sauser (Jack). They 
farm SW of Churchbridge with their family of two 
girls, Louise and Sharron, and two boys, Kenneth 
and Sheldon, We are now living in retirement in 
Churehbridge. 
























have always been of the opinion that we should 
support our focal communities and if able, to make 
some contribution along with our neighbors. I served 
fon the Pennock School Board for 29 consecutive 
years — as trustee, chairman or as secretary-trea- 
Ssurer. In 1934 I was elected to Churchbridge R. M. 
council for 9 years and was reeve for 5 years. I was 
also on the original Yorkton School Unit Board, on 
the Concordia Lutheran Church Board, secretary- 
treasurer of Bredenbury Telephone Co. , and the Bre- 
denbury Wheat Pool committee. 

Ed. Note: In 1967. Gisli received a Centennial 
Medal for his service to the community 
Gudni Johnson 

Gudni and Thora Johnson took homestead rights 
on the NW 6-24-32 Wist. They were very successful 
in their farm operations. They had two children, Lara 
‘married Bjorn Sigvaldason, a teacher at Pennock, 
moving to Arborg, Man.: a son Kristjan died at 
Calgary several years ago. Gudni and Thora were 
laid to rest in Concordia Cemetery. 
John Thorleifson 

John Thorleifson homesteaded the SW ¥4 
6-24-32 Wlst. He married Sigridur Anderson from 
Calder district. John took an active part in the forma- 
tion of the Pennock School district. He served as a 
trustee. assessor and treasurer, About 1917 he sold his 
farm and with his family moved to The Pas, Man- 
itoba, 




















‘Theodore Vetalis Almquist 
by son Carrol 

Theodore Almquist was born in 1886 at New 
London, Minnesota and came to Canada in 1912 and 
worked for John Walfred Anderson in the Pennock 
district until 1915. He worked with Walfred to get the 
outside shell of his own house built on NE ¥ 
36-23-33 WIst 

Theodore went back to Minnesota and married 
Florence Ostland in 1915. The honeymoon was the 
trip back to Pennock to start farming. They had three 
children: Carrol, who married Gwendolyn Mc- 
Creadie in 1960, and had two girls, Colleen and 
Alice: Walter, who served overseas in the second 
World War and contracted T.B. while overseas and 
died two years later at Fort San, in 1947; Florence, 
who married Frank Conrad in 1947 and had four 
children, Eldon, Elaine (now Mrs. John Pollock of 
Churchbridge) and the twins Keith and Karen. 

There were no trees around his home when The- 
‘odore came to Pennock. He started growing fruit on 
the prairies from some small fruit tree that he re- 
ceived as a premium for subscribing to the Country 
Guide from the Editor Mr. Chipman. They grew and 
produced fruit. His son Carrol continued growing 

















Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Aimquist, 


fruit on the same farm and these trees now make a 
beautiful display in spring when in bloom, 


The John Walfred Anderson Family 
by the far 

‘Among the many settlers who opened up the 
Churchbridge area was a group of young men of 
‘Swedish descent who came trom Minnesota to estab- 
lish homesteads north of the town in 1902, Their first 
crop froze and being discouraged. all but one re- 
tured to the U.S.A. John W. Anderson, then a 
young bachelor of 25. remained on his homestead 
Situated NE 6-24-32 Wist. and spent several ye 
enduring many hardships with determination to 
make that farm his Future. Emigrating from Sweden 
he had spent five years in the U.S. before coming to 
Churchbridge. 

His first home was an overturned wagon box. 
This sufficed until he could burrow into the side of a 
hill to add depth to his makeshift shelter. Being an 
aggressive man, he soon laid plans for a new home 
‘and hauled logs from the Assiniboine Valley. With 
these and local clay his first home emerged. Now he 
felt established enough to go to New London, Min 
nesota for his future spouse. He returned with his 
bride, Emma Almquist in the spring of 1906. Here 
they remained for 41 years and made a very success- 
ful career of farmi 

The log cabin sufficed the needs of the family 
until it became too crowded and a big two-storey 
frame house was built in 1913 which still remains i 
use. 

‘This revered couple, Walfred and Emma Ander- 
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son, will be remembered in the minds of all who 
knew them forthe great contribution made by both in 
the district. In their home. religious services were 
held periodically until a church was built. which they 
were instrumental in helping to erect, and later to 
enlarge and improve as became necessary. Mrs, An- 
derson was one of the organizers of the first Ladies 
Aid and was conscientious silent worker at all times 
and for every need. 

‘The Andersons took a prominent part in every- 
thing that was for the better of the communtiy. Wal- 
fred was one of the organizers of the Pennock $.D. 
#1437 and 1905 and served as trustee for many 
years, most of the time as chairman of the board. 
‘They boarded many teachers. In the early days of the 
telephone. Walfred was one of the organizers for the 
rural telphone (Pennock-Casteton) line. He was also 
cone of the men who worked to get service by a rural 
‘mail route. This conscientious worker supervised the 
building of many roads in the area in the early day of 
horses and scrapers, slushers and fresnos. He oper 
ated and soon owned a threshing outfit with which he 
threshed crops covering a large area. 

Itis said that Wallred, secretary of the Castleton 
United Church at the time. was in a big hurry to get to 
an annual meeting. grabbed up his minutes and hur- 
ried to church, When the meeting started. the secre- 
tary prepared to read the minutes and found he had 
the Wheat Pool minutes instead of the church rec- 
ords. 

Being a very successful farmer, he was able to be 
cone of the first to own a car, a Model T Ford, about 
the year 1917. The car was brought to the farm by the 
dealer and the family went along to take the dealer 
home. On their return, a mosquito became bother 
some and Walfred yelled “whoa”. and the car, not 
being a team of horses. ran off the grade into deep 
water, needing horses to pull it out 

Never did anyone enter the yard without a friend- 
ly welcome and a cup of coffee. There are still many 
who can recall the social get togethers at the Ander 
son home. especially on a Sunday afternoon, 

Upon retiring from the farm in 1946, they moved 
to the town of Saltcoats where they continued to 
enjoy the fellowship of their many old friends. family 
and families. Here they resided until Walfred’s sud- 
den death in 1956, Emma remained in her home until 
her death in 1966. 

The following verse describes the life lived by 
Walfred and Emma Anderson 
This day is mine. Let me be kind and very thoughtful 
too 
Until the day is done. 

May I make use of every chance to aid 
From break of day until set of sun 






































Mc and Mrs, J. W. Anderson Florence, Vile, Verdna, Willard, 
Lauren, Hert, 


Let me be fair and square with those I meet 
On country road or city street 

Remembering that my task each precious day 

Is that of doing good along life's way 

“Thy will be done.” 

To them were born six children 

Willard farmed, owned a general store and oper 
ated an implement agency at Saltcoats. He was de- 
ceased in 1977. He wife. the former Gertrude 
‘Coward, continues to reside in Saltcoats 

‘Verdnna was a teacher until her marriage to Arthur 
Lewis of Bangor. They made their home in Watson 
Saskatchewan where they taught until 1971, then 
retired there 

Violet also taught school before and periodically 
after her marriage to Frederick Rooke. a young farm 
erin the Chatsworth district. They retired to Saltcoats 
in 1978, 

Florence. the youngest, remained at home where 
she was needed until her marriage to Gunnar Gun- 
narsson of the Pennock district. Their first home was 
in Sudbury, Ontario where Gunnar was a policeman 
but the west lured them back to Tisdale and later 
Prince Albert where Gunnar was an electric inspector 
until retirement in 1978. 














Lauren and Laurena Anderson 

Lauren $. Anderson was the second son of Wal- 
fred Anderson. He remained at home fulfilling his 
needs there unti his parents retired in 1946, then took 
over the home farm. In 1947 he married Laurena 
Klause of Saltcoats, a nurse. They farmed until 1976 
when they sold the farm and retired to Yorkton. 
severing 74 years of Andersons on the same farm- 
stead. 


Lauren. in his quiet nature. held positions on the 
Pennock School board. on the Castleton-Pennock 
telephone board and on the Castleton Church board. 
At one time. he happened to be chairman ofall three 
boards at the same time 

Laurena was a member of the Castleton Ladies 
Aid (later U.C.W.) being its treasurer for many 
years. Besides carrying on with her nursing profes- 
Sion on a casual basis. she also gave time to 4-H 
activities locally. 

Their union was blessed with three children: 
Raynold is presently finishing studies at the Univer 
sity at Saskatoon. Dwight. calls Toronto his home 
and follows a career in the music field. Laurian. also 
a registered nurse. is married to Warren Bily of 
CChurchbridge. They are presently residing in Salt- 
coats with their young daughter. Laura. 











Roy Herbert Anderson 

1. Roy Herbert Anderson (Herb). the third son of 
the Waltred Anderson, lived in the Pennock district 
'58 years. getting my public school education there 

1 worked for several years with dad until 1933 
when | married Gertrude Metz of MacNutt. We 
farmed the SW % 6-24-32 WIst on the same section 
as my dad's homestead, This quarter was home- 
steaded by John Thorleifson and 1 am sure some of 
the readers of this book will remember this family 
They built a new house there about 1913 which. with 
several renovations and repairs. is probably the 
oldest remaining house occupied in the district 

Our only son. Sydney. also attended Pennock 
public school and went on to University. He married 
Jean Prosko of Watson and with their two girls, now 
live in Calgary. Jean teaches and Syd is Western 
Canada Sales Supervisor for the Oakite Chemical 
Co. 

‘While living in the Pennock district, we belonged 
to the Castleton United Chruch. of which I served as 
chairman or secretary-treasurer for most of the years 
we lived there. Gertie took part in community af- 
fairs. the Ladies Aid. taught Sunday School, and 
took part in the choir for a number of years. She also 
took part in plays put on by the community as well as 
some put on by the Saltcoats Agricutural Society. 1 
was trustee for several years, until our district be- 
came part of the Yorkton School Unit and then I was 
our representative on the Churchbridge School 
Board. I have been a member of the Saltcoats gri- 
cutural Society since 1948, being chairman briefly 
and a 4-H leader for a few years. I was a director of 
the Castleton-Pennock Telephone Co. since 1936. 
The method of farming in our years kept us from 
giving as much time to the communtiy life as we 
would like to have done 





















































We were forced to leave our farm in 1968. due to 
ill health and have lived in Yorkton since that time 

The greatness of the community spirit in the 
Pennock and Castleton district was shown in 1967 
when I was unable to seed my crop. About 15 farmers 
brought their tractors. stone pickers. discers and hat= 
rows and seeded my entire crop in one day. As well. 
several ladies came to help with the meals. This was 
certainly greatly appreciated by us, 

Many thanks to all who shared their friendship 
with us 


Charles Dillin 
by daughter Eileen 

Grandfather T. R. Dillin and dad. Charlie Dillin 
‘came from lowa in 1903 to look for land. At that time 
there was a lot of advertising of land being done in 
Europe, eastern Canada and the U.S.A. in an effort 
to settle western Canada. 

Dad was 24 years of age. the eldest ofa family of 
seven, when he came to the Churchbridge area. This 
was in March, and there was almost no snow. They 
chose section 2-24-32W1. which grandfather bought 
and sold to my dad. The land was bought from Bernt 
Haugan and a Hans Waldmar Henrickson of Mon- 
tevideo, Minnesota, who were joint owners. Itis not 
known how they acquired the land but it may be they 
were speculating. a common practice in those da 
This land is now being farmed by my brother. Ivan, 
‘who bought it from my dad. (At the time of writing, 
this land has been in the family for seventy-seven 
years.) 

(On their return to lowa, plans were made imme- 
diately for dad to move. A carload of necessities was 
loaded, including lumber to be used in building a 
‘small house. This was put in the bottom of the car and 
implements. grain. wagon, bed. cookstove and fur- 
niture were loaded on top of the lumber. When dad 
was nearly ready to leave Towa, his brother. Thomas 
decided he would rather go to Canada than accept a 
teaching position. I believe that our grandparents 
were happy that dad would have a companion, 

I suppose a shack was soon built but at first they 
slept beneath a wagon. Sixty-five acres were plowed 
and harrowed to seed. They were able to plow the full 
mile west to east because drought had dried up the 
sloughs. Later the land had many sloughs and my 
father and later my brother Ivan spent a lot of time 
ditching the water away 

‘The first crop yielded little due to drought. A part 
of that crop was flax. Logs for building the barns 
were hauled from the Assiniboine Valley. Tom Dillon 
homesteaded in the Zorra district north of MacNutt 

In 1905 my father was married to Etta Hicks 
Their first child, Culli, was born in 1906. Cullie 
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‘wasn’t well and died in March, 1907 while our par 
ents were taking him by team and sleigh to a doctor. 
Angie was born in 1909, Eileen in 1912 and Ivan in 
1915. 

Dad built a large barn in 1910 or 1911. He had 
alot of horses by this time. In 1914 dad rented 
EM 3-24-WI from Th, O. Anderson, a butcher 
tcoats. for $125 a year. The following two years 
dad rented the same land from the Canadian Lumber 
Yard Ltd. of Winnipeg who had apparently bought it 
from Anderson. In 1917. dad bought this land paying 
$15.50 per acre. A large house was builtin 1923. 

In the early years of their marriage, there were 
few women neighbors who could speak English, so 
our mother was fortunate to have her sister, Mrs. 
Charlie Hall living about one and a half miles from 
the Dillon home on the SEV 10-24-32 WI 

Surveyors were a common sight in the early years 
and often stopped for a meal and sometimes over- 
night. On one occasion dad and Uncle Tom were 
investigated by the N.W.M.P. They had started to put 
anew roof on their house and continued to work at it 
on a Sunday in the rain. They were reported by a 
neighbor for working on the Sabbath. The Mountie 
who came out helped them finish and stayed over 
night 








Like other women. mother skimmed cream off 
the milk to make butter to be traded for groceries 
either in Churchbridge or at Joe Einarsson’s country 
store. The Einarsson store was about four miles nor- 
th-east. Being some distance from a railroad, Einars 
son hauled groceries by team and wagon. This saved 
much time and trouble for the farmers of the areas 
later known as Rothbury and Chatsworth. Our mail 
was picked up at Churchbridge at the Post Office 
located in Lewarton’s store, although many in that 
area had rural mail service. 

In the early days the N.W. Territories were divid- 
ed up into local improvement districts. In 1913, local 
government was handed over to Rural Municipalities 
and dad was one of the original councillors. He also 
helped to organize the Churchbridge North Rural 
Telephone Co. and to promote other co-operative 
{groups such as the Churchbridge Farm Supply Co. 
(of which he was a director from 1918-1928 when it 
was dissolved). Churchbridge Grain Growers Co- 
‘operative and the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool local, as 
well as the Chatauqua 














The Chatauqua was an important event during the 
1920's. It lasted several days with'a different show 
every afternoon and evening. There was a great vari- 
ety of shows and how we enjoyed the magicians, the 
Dumbells (musical comedy), and the plays. Our par- 
ents also enjoyed the lectures and debates. Chatauqua 














+ was held at first in a very large tent in the school yard 
and in later years, in the town hall 

Dad's first car, a490 Chev was bought about 1915 
and his first radio in 1923. The radio was equipped 
with two sets of earphones and we had to wait pa- 
tiently for a turn to listen. 

Until dad bought his own threshing outfit, our 
threshing was done by neighbors Pete Vollen and 
later Christian Dressler and sons. All the earliest 

threshing engines were steam powered. 

Ivan, who remained at home, bought the farm in 
1945 and mother and dad moved to town where they 
lived until dad's death in 1954. Mother returned to the 
farm to live with Ivan until he married Alma Kurtz in 
1967; then she moved to town where she lived until 
she entered the Special Care Home in Langenburg in 
1977 at the age of 89. 

Ivan now owns ten quarter sections of land and 
has more than 1100 acres under cultivation and is still 
ditching some areas, 

‘Angie taught for seven years in Churchbridge 
She married Fred Basken, who had a garage. Later 
they had a cafe and Fred had the John Deere business 
which was built on the site of the old town hall and 
where Lorne Gogal now stores his furniture. They 
sold their cafe and Angie went to teach in the Yukon 
for a few years after which they retired to Church- 
bridge, where they presently are living. They had 
twochildren, Mirleen (Kittle) living in Winnipeg and 
Deane, married to Gloria Sekundiak, living in 
Churchbridge. 

Eileen taught at Castleton School for two years, 
then married Charlie Basken. They farmed until 1948 
when Charlie took over the draying business, In 1950 
Charlie went to work at elevator construction and 
Eileen went back to teaching. She taught in Church- 
bridge for 24 years. She had also taught at Logberg 
for one and a half years during the war. They had 
three children, Beverley (Olafson) had nine children 
and lived at Rocanville, where she died at the age of 
35. Lyle is at Moosomiin as C. District Operator with 
Sask. Power, and Dwight who is a welder and iron 
worker on construction crews. 













(John) Philip Dressler 
by Herb Dressler 

My grandparents Philip and Jeanette Dressler 
came to Canada in 1904 from Landestreu, Austria 
and settled in the Pennock district, ten miles north of 
Churchbridge. They were accompanied by Jeanette’s 
mother, Maria Geib, who lived with them until 1917 
when she died. 

Philip and Jeanette had six children. Elenora who 
married John Daum and Rudolf married Elizabeth 
Metz, both farmed in Rothbury. Philip married Mary 





















































Mr and Mrs. Philip Dressler. 


Metz, farmed in the Pennock district. Dorothea mar- 
ried Rudolf Baumung, farmed in Hoffenthal 
Amalea married John Kendel, and Katherina married 
William Porcher, lived in Winnipeg. All have passed 
on except Mary, my mother who lives in Saltcoats. 

Grandfather homesteaded the NW 4-24-32-WI 
inthe Pennock district. My father, Philip was the only 
member of the family that stayed at home and worked 
the homestead and was his parents mainstay. He 
married Mary Metz from the Landestreu area and 
took over the farm but his parents continued to live 
with them, helping long as they were able. 

‘There are six in our family — Eleanor (Mrs. M. 
Hughes) at Hinton, Alta., Waiter and his wife Ann in 
Winnipeg, Helen (Mrs. MacKinnon) at Saltcoats, 
Herbert (married Marveleen Becker of Church 
bridge), Esther (Mrs, Fowlie) at Hinton and Violet 
(Mrs. Ken Bradford) of Hinton, All of us received 
our education at Pennock School. 

My parents had a mixed farming operation which 
entailed much work. They took time to participate in 
community affairs. They were charter members of 
the Strey Lutheran Church at Rothbury, father serv- 
ing on the council several years. We children were all 
‘confirmed there. When Strey closed, my parents 
joined Trinity Lutheran Church at Churchbridge. Fa- 
ther was active in the Wheat Pool Committee at 
Rothbury, served as a school trustee at Pennock and a 
director of the Saltcoats Telephone Company. 

In 1961 I purchased the family farm and mother 
and father retired in Saltcoats. Father passed away 
suddenly in 1970. My mother continues to live in her 
home and is able to care for herself, her home, her 
garden and flowers. Marv and I have three children 
Marveleen has been active in the LWML, Minor 
Sports and other Community activities. 











John Phi Dressler Family. Fudol, Philip. Mollie, Dorothy 
kate, Father and mother. Dressler, Laura, 





‘Mr. and Mis. Konrad Eyjolison and Family 
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Konrad Eyjolfson 
by Erika 

Konrad Eyjolfson and his wife Gudjorg were 
born in Iceland, and came to Canada in 1887. They 
lost their first baby at sea on the way to Canada 

‘The following year they moved to the Thingvalla 
area, being among the first settlers here. They lo- 
cated on a homestead eight miles north of Church- 
bridge, where they made a sod-roofed dug-out in the 
side of a hill fr their living quarters. They had very 
little money, so Konrad walked to seek work south of 
Winnipeg where they were laying steel for a railroad 

While he was away, his wife, who was seven 
‘months pregnant, met with a tragic accident. She was 
watering the oxen, when an ox swung his head 
around and put his long homs through her stomach 
Luckily an elderly lady was staying with her. She 
managed to save the baby (who was named after her 
mother), but his wife died. He didn’t lea of her 
<death until he was on his way home that fal. 

This elderly couple, Mr. and Mrs. Bjamy Thor- 
darson, brought up little Gudbjorg, and she then 
married Thomas Halldorson. They farmed west of 
Foam Lake. Gudbjorg died at the coast. She was a 
true friend to all, and lived for family and friends, 

Three years after Konrad lost his first wife, he 
married Maria Gudbrandson. In the fall of 1895, they 
had a terrible loss. A prairie fire swept across their 
home surroundings late in the evening when the 
livestock were in the barn. His wife picked up the two 

nall children and some blankets and hurried to 
safety on a ploughed field. They lost seven cows, a 
hhorse, some sheep, chickens and all the hay. All his 
neighbors helped him out with his great loss. Soon 
his stock was replaced and he hauled logs from a 
great distance by oxen to build a log house. 

Konrad’s sister Elizabeth (Beta) Sigurdson, in 
Iceland, had lost her husband and was left with five 
children, She wrote and asked her brother for help to 
get to this country. He sold his cattle and sent her the 
fare to come over. She came in 1900 and settled down 
with them, She took land in the neighborhood and 
wed the title to her land. Her youngest daughter 
Ingibjorg (who was brought up by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eirikur Bjarnason) died in the terrible flu epidemic 
shortly before she was to be married. 


Ena was married to Ami Johnson, farming at 
Mozart, and then moved to Vancouver where she 
died in 1969. 

Eyfi Sigurdson was in the armed forces and went 
overseas. He died at the west coast in 1974. Lena also 
died at the coast; and Sigga (McKinley) in Van- 
‘couver, isthe only one left. Mrs. Sigurdson was jolly 
and loved children, she did wonderful spinning, knit- 





























ting and mending. She read without glasses until she 
died at the age of 101 

Konrad and Maria had twelve children. Six of 
them died while very young from scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. Konrad had to bury his children alone 
because there was no minister, and the neighbors 
were afraid to come close. The neighbors that were 
able to goto town, would bring what necessities were 
needed and drop them off at the road and then left. 
Konrad and Maria endured many hardships, but in 
spite of it all, they were jolly and thoughtful of others 
and helped wherever they could. 

In 1910, they built a big log house on a hill six 
miles north of Churchbridge and at one time there 
were 12-15 people living there. Hjalmar Hjalmarson, 
who built the house (and several other big houses in 
the community) usually stayed with his wife, at each 
place after he had built the house, for room and board 
in exchange for wages. 

‘The Eyjolfson home was open to anyone at any 
time. The coffee pot was on the stove all the time and 
‘many a meal was shared, Many times they came into 
the kitchen in the morning and found somebody 
bedded down on the flour. Everyone was welcome 
whether they were Ukrainian, German or any other 
nationality. Sometimes they couldn’t even talk to one 
another, but they managed to communicate. While 
the children were young (and there was no TV or 
other conveniences), they thought nothing of heating 
stones and covering the kids up in a sleighbox and 
going out to friends for an evening of visiting and 
fun. 

Konrad helped build the Concordia Lutheran 
‘Church and supported it. Maria was very active in the 
Concordia Icelandic Ladies Aid, and her job was to 
make the coffee when there was a dance at the Con- 
cordia Hall 

The Icelandic Celebration (Icelendinga 
Dagurin) held on June 17 used to be just west of their 
buildings with the dance platform at the house. This 
was always. big event, until they built the Concordia 
Hall, and then they held the celebration there. 

‘At these celebrations there was Icelandic wres- 
tling, races, ball games, tug-of-war and best of all, 
the traditional, Icelandic dishes such as Skyr, 
Rullupylsa, and Brown Bread, Vinarterta, Kleinur 
(pastry donuts), Austa Snudar (love twists) Pén- 
‘nakokkur (rolled ctepes or thin rolled pancakes), lots 
of good coffee and ice cream. The celebration 
finished up with a dance in the evening. 

Konrad raised sheep, and when the boys were old 
‘enough to take care of the rest of the chores, all he did 
was tend to his sheep. They did a lot of spinning 
knitting and were famous for their Icelandic socks 
and mitts, which were in great demand, 
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In later years, they also had Mrs. Ami Amason 
and Mrs. G. Johnson (Maria's sisters) staying with 
them, after they lost their husbands. There were a lot 
of knitting needles clicking and many stories told of 
days gone by. The sisters were great for reciting 
poems. 

Konrad and Maria's oldest daughter, Kristhjorg 
was brought up by Maria's sister, Mrs. S. Breidfjord, 
and married Kris Johnson of Tantallon. 

Gisli was married to Dorothy Joel. They farmed 
for a few years north of Churchbridge, then moved to 
Vancouver, where Dorothy died in 1952 and Gisli 
died in 1975, 

Dirborg (Borga) married Robert Hedman. They 
retired in Churchbridge where Robert passed away in 
1979 

Ami is married to Hrefna Gunnarson. They also 
farmed for a while before moving to Thunder Bay, 
where they are now retired, 

John is married to Erika Nickel. They farmed on 
the home place before moving into Churchbridge 
John was a trucker for thirty years, hauling livestock, 
but he is now retired. Incidently, John won several 
safe driving awards from the Trucker’s Association. 
Atthe end of ten years he received $100; atthe end of 
15 years he received an engraved plaque: at 20 years 
an electric clock and at the end of 25 years, a gold 
watch; all for driving a truck, without accident, all 
those years, a record to be proud of. They have two 
children, Ida Johnson) and Vernon, both in Saska- 
toon 

Brandur (Gudbrandur) married Margaret 
Rathgeber. They farmed and lived in Churchbridge 
They had two girls, Bernice (Becker) and Wendy 
(Schaan), both living in the community. Brandur 
died suddenly in 1965, at the age of 54. 

Konrad and Maria resided with Brandur and Mar- 
garet after Brandur married. Maria died in 1948 and 
Konrad died in 1953 

Gunnar Gunnarsson, Sr. arrived from Iceland to 
the Thingvalla District in 1893. He acquired home- 
stead rights to the N.W. 24-23-33 WI. He was a 
widower, and left behind in Iceland six adult chil- 
dren, Four arrived in Canada later — Olafur, Ey- 
jolfrec, Gunnar and Ingveldur, (Mrs. Th. Taxdal) Mr. 
Gunnarsson spent his twilight years amongst his chil- 
dren 

















Eyjolfur Gunnarsson 
by daughter Inga Johnson 

Eyjolfur Gunnarsson came to Canada from Reyk- 
javik, Iceland in 1900. After a brief stay with Mr. and 
Mrs. Freysteinson he went to North Dakota where he 
found work. Sometime before 1908 he filed a home- 
stead ten miles northwest of Churchbridge. 











In 1908 he married Sigridur Loptson who had 
come with her parents from Iceland in 1887 

The wedding ceremony took place in the Con- 
cordia Lutheran church with Pastor V. Gislason of- 
ficiating. This was a double wedding; Asmundur 
(Minty) Loptson married Kristin Sveinbjomson. A 
big reception was held at my grandparent’s (S. Lopt- 
son) home with all the friends and relatives invited. 

Work on the farm was very hard for my parents in 
those early days. recall my mother doing her house 
work, caring for us children and helping with outside 
chores during the day and in the evenings sewing and 
spinning woo! into yarn for our mitts and socks. This 
was done by the light of a tiny coal oil lamp. 

also remember the excitement and joy there was 
‘on the day they finally discovered an abundant sup- 
ply of good water. This was the reward for many long 
hours of digging wells by hand 

Dad must have found farming frustrating at times 
as he had been employed as a fisherman in Iceland. 
Asa young girl, I remember his turning the sod with 
a hand plow and two poorly matched horses, one 
very big, heavy and slow, the other much smaller and 
quite spirited, 

With hard work and determination mother and 
dad prospered. The small house got a new addition: a 
good-sized barn was built to shelter the growing herd 
of cattle and horses. And, how thrilled we youngsters 
were when dad brought home a shiny, new black 
Model “T" 

Both my parents were interested in community 
affairs and were particularly active in the Concordia 
Lutheran Church, Dad was a member of the board for 
a few years and sometimes went as a delegate to their 
conventions. This he enjoyed and invariably made 
new friends who sometimes came to visit in the years 
to follow. Mother, who loved singing, belonged to 
the choir and the Icelandic Ladies Aid “Tilraun” 
The Tilraun was dedicated to helping the needy of the 
congregation. 

My parents did not have a very big house, but we 
never lacked for entertainment when friends came to 
visit. There was always a sing-song, dancing and 
cards, usually Icelandic Whist. Refreshments were 
always served with steaming hot cups of coffee and 
milk for the children, 

In 1930 a new two storey house was built 

As the years went by, dad had the urge more and 
more to live by the sea again. So in the fall of 1939, 
mother and dad left the farm and moved to Campbell 
River, B.C. Dad worked forthe B.C. Provincial Tree 
Planting Program but his love was for the sea and 
fishing. In the early morning one would see him 
‘happily get into his boat. He often came back with a 
fine salmon which was shared with the neighbors. 
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Mother passed away in 1960 at the age of 75. Dad 
then came back to the prairies to live with his chil- 
dren, He passed away in 1962 at the age of 87. 

They had six children. Two died in infancy. The 
four remaining children are: Sveinbjorn, residing on 
the home farm; Ingunn (Mrs. Oli Johnson) living in 
‘Churchbridge; Gunnar in Prince Albert: and Eyjolfur 
in Victoria, B.C 





Gunnar and Groa Gunnarsson 
by daughter Caroline Gunnarsson 

‘The Thingvalla settlement north of the village of 
Churchbridge in south-western Saskatchewan was 
about 30 years of age when Gunnar Gunnarsson and 
Groa Thuridur Magnusdottir arrived there on June 4, 
1914, two months to a day before the outbreak of 
World War One. They brought with them five chil- 
dren, Karolina, Jonina, Eyjolfur and the twins, Gun- 
nar and Hrefna. Their infant son, Magnus, remained 
in Iceland with Groa’s brother and his wife. Two 
daughters, Ingveldur Olof and Ardis Helga, were 
bom in the Thingvalla community. 

Gunnar’s eldest brother, Olafur, had immigrated 
yme years before the turn of the century, and in the 
year 1900 his brother, Eyjolfur, sister Ingibjorg and 
their father, Gunnar, followed. Their first cousin, 
Petrun, and her fiancee, Kristjan Kristjans 
rived in the same group. All were warmly received by 
their aunt, Kristin, and her husband Freysteinn Jons- 
son, who were among the first settlers inthe district 




















By the time their young relatives arrived, the area 
north of Churchbridge was thickly settled and the 
community was spreading west toward the village of 
Bredenbury, where homesteads were still available. 
Gunnar’s father had homesteaded a quarter section 
about seven miles northeast of Bredenbury and on 
that land Gunnar and Groa settled with their family 
after spending a short period of time with Gunnar’s 
brother, Eyjolfur, and his wife Sigridur. 

A prairie fire had stripped the land of a heavy 
growth of poplarwood, the soil was rocky and its 
Cultivation demanded ceaseless manual labor, which 
must be accomplished with the very minimum of 
farm machinery. Tree stumps had to be removed with 
pick and axe, stones dug out by hand and every acre 
broken with a hand plow and team of horses. 

‘Adding new land to the meagre acreage remained 
a dream for many years. Most available land in the 
area had been bought up by the homesteaders in the 
process of expanding their operations and about all 
that remained available was land that had been gifted 
by the government soon after Confederation to the 
Canadian Pacific Railways and the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Being exempt from taxes, this land was 
held at prices beyond the purchasing power of Cana- 
dian farmers until the 1920's, when the holdings 
finally became taxable and the companies found it 
profitable to unload. This made it possible for the 
Gunnarssons to acquire a quarter section of Hudson's 
Bay land near their home. In the meantime cattle 
grazed freely on this unfenced land: it was also a 
source of firewood for the farmers and hay leases 
‘were available from absentee owners in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

The Icelandic community formed a tight knit 
clan of strong individuals who had an uncanny talent 
for unobirusively giving help and support whe 
needed. Into this happy environment entered the 
newcomers, also blessed with well tested family tes. 

Exchange of labor was a way of life in the com- 
munity and so was co-operation. Every Friday each 
farmer took his turn at driving to Bredenbury to pick 
up the mail and do the weekly shopping for all the 
neighbors. This was the day that the Icelandic weekly 
newspapers, ‘The Free Press, Prairie Farmer and 
sundry other journals had arrived at the post office, 
and also the day when the Scottish butcher, the late 
Mr. Cameron, had stocked up on fish for the Catholi- 
cs in town and could be relied upon to put some aside 
for his Icelandic customers, 

The neighbors were always concerned with one 
another's well being. During World War One sugar 
rationing became irksome to the Icelanders, because 
the loaf sugar they ate with their coffee was hard to 
come by. But the late Johannes Markusson struck pay 




















dirt one day when he hit town just after one of the 
merchants had received a smali supply of the com- 
modity, He bought a portion for each of his neigh- 
bors, just one of many kindnesses that endeared Joe 
to the community. 

Wresting a livelihood from the soil was a tough 

‘ordeal and cash was scarce, but the land yielded th 
basic needs and food was plentiful, while firewood, 
‘cut and hauled in the dead of winter, was obtained by 
Gunnar alone until the boys were old enough to help. 
The entire family shared the work on the farm and 
often the young folks earned extra cash by helping 
the neighbors. Groa was a fine seamstress whose 
prize possession was a hand-operated sewing ma- 
chine she brought with her from Iceland. With this 
ancient equipment she was able to turn out garments 
that the family wore proudly wherever they went. But 
‘when she attempted fo replace the worn outer shell on 
aa sheepskin coat, the tired old machine balked and 
she sought Gunnar’s help. Until the task was done, he 
spent evenings gently pulling the heavy fabric from 
under the needle while Groa tumed the wheel and 
guided the seam. Often he would read to her aloud 
while she sewed far into the night 

Winter afternoons and evenings were happy 
times. Groa would sit singing at her spinning wheel 
while the children carded wool when they were home 
from school. She made all the stockings, socks and 
mitts worn by the family and sometimes produced a 
surplus to be sold in town. Reading was a family 
pastime; books were exchanged freely between 
neighbors and the early pioneers had formed a read- 
ing association in the community. This was actually a 
lending library or book-buying co-operative, which 
met a social need since that community could hardly 
have existed without reading material, old and new. 
Books and journals were cherished and happily dis- 
ccussed by ail the neighbors. So real was the empathy 
between readers in the Gunnarsson family that a book 
left open was rarely closed before placing a marker 
between the pages. Without dropping a stitch, Groa 
would sit knitting with an open book on the table 
before her. 

The couple's two youngest daughters, Inga and 
Helga, were born on the farm near Bredenbury, and 
were children when Gunnar died in February, 1930. 
‘The older girls had all left home. Karolina was work- 
ing in Winnipeg, Jonina was married to Magnus 
Bjarnason, who had bought his parents’ farm near 
Churchbridge. after returning from overseas service 
in World War One, and Hrefna was married to Arni 
Eyjolfson, a farmer in the community. The two sons, 
Eyfi (Eyjolfur) and Gunnar, operated the old farm for 
some years. When Magnus Bjarnason became 
postmaster in Churchbridge, they bought his farm 


























and moved there with their mother and their two 
youngest sisters. While there Eyfi married Ann Saur 
of Winnipeg and Gunnar married Oddny Bjarnason, 
niece to his brother-in-law, Magnus. inga married 
Alli Gislason and Helga married Ann’s brother, John 
Sau. 

Eyfi and Gunnar eventually moved to the West 
Coast with their wives, as did Inga and Helga with 
their husbands. Hrefna and Ami Eyjolfsson moved 
to the Lakehead. Magnus and Jonina Bjarnason in- 
Vited Groa into their home in Churchbridge and she 
lived happily in their family until her death in 1936 


John Gislason 
by G. J. Markusson 

John Gislason arrived in Canada from Iceland in 
1891, He worked at odd jobs in Winnipeg for a time, 
then went to the Icelandic settlement in North Dakota 
for a short time hoping for employment there. On 
returning to Winnipeg he found employment with a 
shoemaker and became quite proficient in that trade 
He married Jonina Bakkman in 1896 and at that time 
became employed by J. A. Banfield, manufacturer of 
furniture and mattresses. John was very efficient at 
upholstery and the making of mattresses. In later 
years he did a considerable amount of that work at his 
farm home. 

In 1903 John and Jonina decided to leave city life 
and homesteaded in the Pennock district north of 
Churchbridge. They built a log home and out build- 
ings, but by 1911 they were able to replace the first 
home with a large dwelling and barns with lumber 
constructions, 

John took a very active part in community af- 
fairs, The Concordia Church was his chief concern 
along with the upholding of the work of the con- 
gregtion. He served on the council, was president 
several terms, and was chosen many times to repre- 
sent the congregation at the annual conferences of the 
Icelandic Lutheran Synod, He was a Pennock school 
trustee for several terms, 

John and Jonina had one daughter and four sons 
Sigurlin married Vietor Thorgierson: Franklin 
‘married Sigga Thorbergson: Thomas remained sin- 
gle: Alli married Inga Gunnarsson; Ingvar married 
Lena Yaremko. 

After many years of successful farming, John and 
Jonina retired in their small house situated on the 
original homestead. They sold the farm to their son 
Franklin, After Jonina’s demise, John continued to 
live in his house for atime, then moved to Vancouver 
tostay with Alli and his family, Laterhe moved to the 
Icelandic Old Folk’s Home in Vancouver where he 
passed away. Both John and Jonina were laid to rest in 
the Concordia Cemetery. 
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Kristjan J. Kristjanson 
by daughter Gudrun Bjarnason 

Kristjan Kristjanson and his wife Petrun immi- 
grated to Canada in 1900 and worked on a farm for 
two years. In 1903 they moved to their own home- 
stead which is ten miles north of Churchbridge. They 
hadason, Johann, and daughter, Gudrun. Father died 
in 1942 on the farm. 

Johann married Gudrun Thorbergson in 1925 and 
moved to Winnipeg in 1928. They had a daughter, 
Petrun. Her mother died when Petrun was 18 months 
old and my parents took care of her until Johann 
married Mary Biggar. He died in 1975, 

1, Gudrun, married Bjarni Bjarnason, a rail- 
roader, in 1935. We have two children Gudrun (Mrs. 
Ken Hilton) living in Winnipeg with their family of 
four: and Sigurdur who married an Australian nurse 
live in Brandon. 

My husband, Bjarni, was a railroader for 47 
years, retired in 1974. He had both feet amputated in 
1977 and drove home in 1978 with hand controls in 
his car! He has even danced a little. We moved to 
Minnedosa in 1943, My mother, who was blind the 
last eight years came with us. Bjami and the family 
sure helped me look after her. She died at my home in 
1961. My parents rest in the Concordia Cemetery 





Mr. and Mrs. Adam Schutz Sr. 
by son William 

‘Adam Schutz. was born in 1873 in a rural area 
called Neudorff, in what was then Austria and today 
is Poland 

He came to Canada in the 1890's and settled in 
Winnipeg. 

Mrs. Adam Schutz (nee Katherina Rathgeber) 
was also born in Neudorff, Austria in 1878 and came 
to Winnipeg in the late nineties. 

‘They were married in 1900 and lived in Winnipeg 
until 1910. 

He worked in the C.P.R. railway shops and in a 
furniture factory before leaving Winnipeg to take up 
farming in the Pennock School District. 

His four eldest sons, John, Adam, Phillip and 
Lou were born in Winnipeg. His daughters Christina 
and Elizabeth and sons William and Jacob were born 
oon the farm. 

‘Through hard work a fair sized mixed farm was, 
developed and during his farming time he was able to 
set-up several of his sons as farmers. 

He actively farmed till about 1943 when he re- 
tired to live in Churchbridge. He died in 1964 at the 
age of 91. 

While on the farm he was an original member of 
the Peace Lutheran Congregation of Rothbury when 
it was organized and a church built in 1916, He was 











He was an original signer of Sask. Wheat Pool 
He also served as trustee of the Pennock School 
District for some time. 

He worked as a foreman of road construction in 
the Rural municipality of Churchbridge for many 
years 

His eldest son, John, took up farming in 1925 in 
the Pennock School district and farmed there until 
1963 when he moved to Churchbridge and worked 
for Sveinbjomson Construction. He is now retired 
and living in Winnipeg. His son Clarence is now 
operating the farm, 

‘Adam Jr, started farming in the Rothbury district 
in 1929 and later moved to farm in the Bredenbury 
district for some time. He then purchased a farm 
several miles east of Churchbridge. He sold his farm 
in 1963 and retired in Churchbridge, where they now 
live 

Phillip worked on different jobs and finally set- 
tled for operating This became his favorite 
‘occupation. He lived in Vancouver for many years 
where he worked with heavy equipment in the con- 
struction industry. Later he moved to Anchorage, 
‘Alaska where he owned and operated a motel. While 
working on constructing the Alaska highway, he was 
accidentally killed. 

Lou farmed in the Rothbury district from 1938 to 
1952 when he sold his farm and moved to Yorkton 
and purchased a Rooming and Boarding house. 
While operating this he worked at the Yorkton flour 
mill ill 1977 and is now retired and living in Yorkton, 

Daughter Christina worked for many years in 
Saskatoon; chiefly as cook for a Hostel for girls. 
Later she moved to Vancouver where she married 
and lived until her death in 1964 

William tried his hand at teaching school for a 
‘number of years and took up farming in 1949 in the 
Rothbury district. He is still operating a mixed farm 
with his son Dennis and wife Brenda (Westman). He 
also became delegate for Sask. Wheat Pool in 1949 
and is now in 1980, retiring from this position 

Daughter Lizzie became Mrs. E. Dressler and 
farmed from 1941-45 in the Pennock District. They 

sold their farm and moved to Churchbridge where 
she worked in the Co-op store. Later she moved to 
Regina and worked in the Co-op store there. They are 
now retired and living in McAllen, Texas, 

Jacob took up the home farm in 1943 and farmed 
for several years. Leaving the farm, he went to Van- 

















also President of the congregation for a number of 


‘Sam Wade Pioneer Home, 





couver and worked for Alberta Wheat Pool Terminal 
in Vancouver. he worked there until 1972 when he 
died. 


Sam Wade 
by Harry Wade 

‘Sam Wade came to the Bredenbury areain 1912 
from England, and was employed as a farm laborer. 
‘When World War I broke out Sam enlisted and served 
overseas from 1914 to the end of the war. He was 
wounded at Ypres, hospitalized in England and again 
retumed to battle in France and Belgium. 

He married Ellen Whitby in England, and re- 
turned to Canada in 1919, He purchased a farm in the 
Pennock district, and they both quickly adapted t0 
farm life in Western Canada. 

The Wades gave freely of their time and talents to 
the social and cultural life of the Pennock district and 
beyond. Both were musical and often contributed 
instrumental and vocal numbers at soci 
‘They were members of the Castleton 
\was a member ofthe Pennock Wheat Pool Committ 
director on the Pennock-Castleton Rural Telephone 
Company. He was a life member of the Royal Can 
dian Legion-Saltcoats Branch. Mrs. Wade was active 
with the district Ladies Organizations. 

Sam Wade was an excellent farmer and an ardent 
horticulturist. His well-treed farmstead and flower 
beds attested to that Sam and Ellen had five children 
One died in infancy. William resides in Bredenbury, 
employed with SaskTel. He is a WW II veteran. 
Harry and Reg reside with their mother on the home- 
stead. They have a large mixed farming operation. 
Gertrude (Mrs. C. Hutchings) resides in Saltcoats, 

Mr. and Mrs, Wade celebrated their Golden Wed- 
ding Anniversary in 1969 with the gathering of fam- 
ily and many friends. Sam passed away in 1971 































Redpath School District 


#763 — Redpath School and District 
by Frank Pittner 

Redpath school was built in 1903 by E. Putland. 
‘The first teacher was Miss Currie from Ontario. 
Ontario books were used until the province of 
Saskatchewan was formed in 1905. The first school 
board members were Bert Shopland as secretary, 
Jack Riddall as chairman and Bob Park 

‘The name Redpath was derived from a settler, W. 
Redpath, who had lived on the side of the hill close to 
the Cut Arm Creek. He left the district before 1889. 

Opposite the Redpath School, a blacksmith shop 
and a dwelling were built by Mr. Mackie in 1914. He 
carried on blacksmithing there for a number of years. 
These buildings were erected on the former George 
Park's homestead, on section 20, later purchased by 
Pius Helmle. Pius Helmle was a horse dealer, cattle 
buyer, farmer and a shark at playing pool. The Hel- 
ile’s have both passed away. 


William Syme Redpath 
from paper clipping sent to R. Swanson by son 
Eric 

William Redpath stopped at Brandon in 1881, 
when the railway first reached the site ofthat city, to 
pick up supplies, and struck out for the great north 
‘west. At Brandon he met four other young men, who 
travelled with him. They filed for homestead that 
year along the Cut Arm about 100 miles west of 
Brandon not far above the confluence with the Assin- 
niboine at Lazare (east of Yarbo). Redpath got his 
patent in 1885. 

He was born in England in 1850. A lawyer by 
profession, Redpath left his law books in the Old 
Country to harken to the lure of free land in Canada. 
However he soon left his homestead and accepted 
post as manager ofthe St. John’s College Farm at Fort 
‘QuAppelle. After two years at the farm, Redpath 
opened an office in Regina and again took up the law. 

Redpath, one of the first handful of homesteaders 
in the Cutarm area, became a dominat personality. It 
‘may have been because he was older, about 30, and a 
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lawyer. It may also have been because he was getting 
money from overseas and had English friends with 
him who also got remittances from the Old Country. 
One of his friends was Bertram Tennyson, favorite 
nephew of Lord Tennyson, a young man of many 
talents. Bertram also a became a lawyer 

Redpath made his home in a dugout on the side 
slope of the Cut Arm and covered it with a shanty 
roof poles and sod. It was entered by taking several 
steps “downward”. His hospitality was alway sure 
and generous. He always provided settlers with a 
“centre” and shared with them his English papers 
and periodicals, sporting magazines, unusual gifts 
from England, including silk underwear and good 
liquor. 

Redpath also personally undertook to provide the 
mail service from Moosomin, 45 miles away over 
trackless prairie and deep ravines, as well as the wide 
Qu’ Appelle Valley. He is reputed to have owned abig 
brown dog of unusual strength and size, and it was 
this “shaggy” dog. that in winter, pulled the canvass- 
covered toboggan with the precious mail. The dog 
was smart as well as strong. At the top of the hill the 
dog would climb on the toboggan and enjoy the less 
strenuous way of hauling mail, sliding swiftly down 
the long hill. Redpath himself travelled on snow- 
shoes. In summer Redpath used a tough little Indian 
pony, not much bigger than the dog. 

Redpath took very little time in becoming a fig 
ure in the Territories. He was gazetted as justice of 
the peace and notary in November 1882, just a year 
after he dug his home. While at the Fort he was 
appointed issuer of marriage licenses. 

He married while in Regina and in 1901 moved to 
Winnipeg, to become a proofreader for the Winnipeg 
Tribune. Later they took up farming at Mather, Man 
where he died in 1930. His son Eric still lives at 
Mather. 

‘The first post office north of the QuAppelle be- 
came Redpath Post Office. It opened in 1884 with 
John Burnell as first Postmaster. The stage coach 
service out of Moosomin, for a time driven by 














Bertram Tennyson, touched first at Redpath, then 
Kinbrae, Sumner and Montreal Colony (Bredenb- 
ury). 


Andrew Pittner Family 
by son Frank 

Andrew Pittner, his wife and two girls, and 
Joseph Sherloski. his wife and five children, came to 
Canada in 1902 from Poland, which was under A\ 
tria at that time. Andrew Pittner was 33, a trained 
apprenticed blacksmith certified in horse-shoeing, 
but he knew nothing about farming. Joe Scheroski 
‘an accomplished musician, a shoemaker, who had 
‘operated a confectionary business in the old country, 
had the same difficulty with no knowledge about 
farming. Andrew Pittner was well educated having 
high school and knowing six languages; he also prac- 
tised fancy penmanship. He was a great help to D. A 
McKenzie, the Esterhazy lawyer, in obtaining birth 
certificates for the pioneers that came from European 
countries 

Andrew Pittner’s first job on arrival in Canada 
was on a straw carrier for 50¢ a day. He was hired by 
Mr. Buchberger who had a steam threshing outfit. 
The following spring in 1903, he took up a home- 
stead, the NW-34-20-33 Wist, and started to build a 
mud house with a sod roof, He bought a yoke of oxen 
and started to farm, He had one advantage over the 
other newcomers — he immediately engaged in 
blacksmithing. Charges were very low — for sharp: 
ening plowshares — 20¢ each; horseshoeing — 75¢ 
pershoe which had to be made and fitted. Most of the 
blacksmith work was done by lanternlight up to mid: 
night and later. 

Mrs. Pittner served as midwife and encountered 
‘many hardships. In the early years A. Pittner with E. 
Yency and Geo. Kubic journeyed to the Riding 
Mountains for logs. Once when they were gone for 
four days and a terrible snowstorm developed, Mrs. 
Pittner was home alone with the chidlren, 

‘The Pitiner’s had five children. One girl died in 
1916; two live in Winnipeg and one at Yarbo on the 
family farm. The only boy Frank. farms 2/4 miles 
east ofthe KI Potash Mine. He also has been engaged 
in auctioneering since 1936. Frank and Hilda Pittner 
have three girls: Bertha (Mrs. Reg. Junek): Irene 
(Mrs, Jas. Provick) and Norma (Mrs. Zolton Katzen- 
back) and one son, Gordon, married to Mildred 
Knourek 























Yarbo 
by F, Pittner 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway was built 
through Yarbo in 1907. The first little store was built 
in Yarbo in 1907 by Jack Sullivan. In 1909 Harold 








Sladen purchased the stores. The store then changed 
hhands to Hormidas Frechette in 1913, Bob Grieves in 
1926, J. A. Riddal in 1931, James Bubnick in 1937 
and to Park Bros. in 1946, the present owners. 

H. Frechette who came from Pierre, Man., pur- 
chased a half section south of Yarbo, now owned by 
Armin Soyka. On this land he built a cheese factory. 
This of course, established a local market for milk. 
He was recognized for his good quality cheese. 

Mr. Walter Gudnuson, whose land was two miles 
east of Yarbo, raised some of the finest pure-bred 
Percheron horses in Western Canada. He had pur 
chased the top prize Percheron stallion (Enticer) at 
the Chicago International Pure-bred Horse Show, 
paying $3500. He also imported mares and stallions 
from France. He also raised pure-bred Shorthorn 
cattle, Because of ill health Mr. Gudnuson retired at 
age 86 with his brother John. 

A French family named Roberge had purchased 
and west of Yarbo, now owned by J. Brice. The 
Roberge family were noted for their musical talents 
and they supplied the surrounding area with dance 
music 

Alois Blum, who settled just south of Yarbo with 
his family, had been noted as a good mixed farmer, 
Their three sons Joe. Bill and Andy are in Yarbo. 
Andy is operating the Gulf Service Station at Yarbo. 
‘One daughter lives in Vancouver 

‘The John Wagners came from the U.S.A. Mrs. 
Wagner's services were valuable as a practical nurse 
in those days, Because doctors were not available 
Mrs. John Wagner and Mrs. Andrew Pittner deliv- 
ered many babies. The Wagner children attended 
Redpath School. Walter lives in Langenburg and 
Albert, in Bredenbury, both good violin players. A 
sisterMrs. Emma Putland died in 1965. Bessie’s 
address is not known, 

John H. Riddall at 18. immigrated with his par- 
ents to Ontario from England, They proceeded west 
to the NWT in 1889 to homestead and settled on the 
banks of Big Cut Arm Creek. the Redpath district at 
that time, There were no bridges or roads, not even 
trails. His wife-to-be came from England in 1891, 
they married and started farming. 

Mr. Riddall. well-schooled, had his work marked 
as.ataxcollector in this district before Lbg. R.M. was 
formed, He served as a member of the Lbg. Council 
for several years, 

In 1914, John built a cement block residence, 
presently owned by seed grower, Ted Fraser. This 
was really the largest home built in the area at shat 
time 

He was a grain buyer in Yarbo in the Atlas Eleva- 
tor (now the National) which recently had been 
traded to the Pool Co. Later, Mr. Ridall was promoted 























to a weighing terminal as Inspector at Vancouver. 
There were eight children. 

One son, John, presently lives in Yarbo with his 
wife. retired. They have two daughters and both live 
at Yarbo, For many years John was the $.G,1.0. 
agent and secretary-treasurer of Yarbo. He is on the 
“Carlton Trail” Board of Directors and knows where 
the Carlton Trail led through to Dovedale. Mrs. Rid- 
dal], (nee Jessie Simpson) came from Scotland at the 
age of 16 with her uncle 





John and Mary Wagner (Mrs. Vi Wagner) 

John and Mary ner came to Canada, from 
Nebraska in 1902, bringing four children with them, 
Emma, Bessie, Albert (Bert) and Walter. Their 
fiends, the Langs, had come to Canada a few years 
before, and so they settled neur the Langs, on the NE 
quarter of the section of land that the Potash Mine is 
now on (K-1) 

Emma married Edward Putland and they had two 
daughters — Lily and Myrtle. They farmed in the 
Redpath School district 

Bessie married Frank Bubnick, a farmer in the 
Dovedale district 

Bert married Violet Zimmerman, and they had 
four chidlren —Clara, Lyle, Lloyd and Beryl. They 
farmed for many years in the Dovedale district. After 








leaving the farm, Bert worked as a mechanic until he 
retired in Bredenbury. 

Walter married Mary Porter, and they had four 
children — Allan, Jean, Kenneth and Ethel. They 
farmed in the Redpath District until they retired in 
Langenburg. 

The Wagners were a very musical family. They 
played for many house parties and public dances. 
Bert still plays the violin and entertains at the Senior 
Citizen’s Club. 

Ed. Note: Bert Wagner had one of the first large 
vans built on a bob-sleigh in the Dovedale district 
which included a wood-heater. In arriving at 
Dovedale School one winter evening for a dance the 
school was so cold that many of the early arrivals 
crowded in the Wagner van to stay warm while the 
school warmed up. The van was oh so cozy and 





Zencta 

The first school in Zeneta was named after 
Charles Leftwich who immigrated to that district in 
1883. It was later changed to Zeneta. 

In 1910, a prairie fire that started at Grayson 
jumped the CPR and GTR and burt down Henry 
Hobart’s entire herd of cattle and barn, two miles 
north of Yarbo. 





Redpath School, 1918, 
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CChurchbridge Sports, 1908, above and below. 





Reeves School District 


Reeves S.D. No. 2440 
by F. Pittner 

The Reeves School was built in 1909. The first 
members of the board were A. Pittner as chairman, J 
A. Reeves as trustee and secretary-treasurer, and 
‘Anton Green, 





Reeves Schoo! — 1918. 


J. Reeves was on the school board for nearly forty 
years, many of these as secretary-treasurer. Pittner 
and Green served on the board for twenty-one years 
and later Frank Pitiner served twenty-one 
William Piercy and Fred Stauch also served as trust- 
ces for a number of years 

In 1932 the school had an enrolment of 44. The 
school was extended and in two years the Mennonite 
group that had moved onto the Polar Star Ranch, all 
‘moved out and the school was back with I8 10 22 
enrolment. 

‘ter the Reeves school was closed, it was sold to 
Berard Prazma and has been renovated into a nice 
dwelling 





Albert Boreen 
information from Hugo Boreen 

Albert Boreen came from Minnesota in 1912 and 
‘worked on bridge construction at Saskatoon before it 
was a city. He also did carpenter work at Saskatoon. 
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He came to the Churchbridge area about 1914 and 
farmed at Churchbridge and at Bredenbury until 
about 1927 when the family moved to Alberta. While 
in this area he married Ruby Holland of Bredenbury. 

‘They had a family of six children — Albert, Bob, 
Hubert, Duncan, Ruby and Pearl. Most of the family 
remained in Alberta where Albert and Ruby passed 
away at Edmonton, 


Hugo Boreen 

‘Two brothers of Albert Boreen came to the 
Churchbridge district in I914— Hugo, and Alvin and 
his wife. They farmed together until 1917 then Hugo 
went on telephone construction from 1918-1920 and 
for the next two years he worked out and did some 
farming. From 1923-1927 Hugo worked at elevator 
construction across Saskatchewan, going back to 
Minnesota in 1927. 

Hugo married in 1933 and in 1937 he came back 
to Churchbridge bringing his wife Edna, and two 
children, June (Nerbas) and Wayne. They farmed in 
the Reeves School District for about thirty years and 
in 1968 moved into the Harry Reeves house near the 
Ken Reeves home, where they are now living. They 
had four more children born here — Diane 
(Blakeley) in Regina, Arlen at Fernie, B.C., Karen 
(Carriere) in Regina and Marlys (Vanderhaeghe) 
farming near Zeneta 





Rowland Reeves 
by Mrs. R. Reeves 

Rowland Reeves was the youngest son of John 
Reeves. He and I (Edna) were married in Lethbridge 
in 1931 and came to his parent’s home to spend the 
‘winter. We ended up starting to farm on our own the 
next year on SW % ISR33, even though I had vowed 
that I would never marry a farmer! We lived there 
until Rowland passed away in 1969 at the age of 68 

I moved into Churchbridge in 1971, where I still 
live. I had come to Canada in 1927 and went back to 
England for a visit in 1973. After seeing all the 
changes that had occurred over the forty-six years 











since I'd left, I decided Canada was the best place for 

‘Our family are — Irene (Placetka) living in Yar 
bo, Mildred (Fleming) at Weyburn, Frank at Calgary, 
Barbara (Pegg) at Nipawin and Rhoda (Bily) at Ed- 
monton, 


‘Andrew Park Family 
by Mariel Park Stauch 

In 1883, Mr. and Mrs, Andrew Park accomp: 
by their four sons — Robert, George, Arc! 
Alex, left Durham, Ont. via the U.S.A.., for Redpath 
School District. While on their way through Min- 
nesota, Mrs. Park died at St. Paul. Mr. Park continued 
‘on to Redpath 

‘One son Robert, took up @ homestead on NEY 
30-20-32 WI in the Redpath district in about 1884 
‘The other three went on to other parts of the country. 

In 1890 Robert Park married Maggie Smith, who 
came to the Kinbrae District from Michigan in 1885 
‘They had eight children — George, Archie, Walter 
(killed in WWD), Aleck, Clifford and Muriel, (Two 
others died as infants). Mrs. Park died in 1907 and 
Mr. Park died in 1936 and are buried in Kinbrae 
Cemetery. 

In 1919 George Park married Rosie Bubnick of 
Dovedale District. They farmed on Ni 19-20-32 
WI, until he retired in 1945. George enjoyed a hobby 
of collecting arrowheads and other Indian relics. 
‘They raised a family of five — John, Walter, Mar- 
garet, Muriel and Gordon. George passed away in 
1963 and his wife in 1979, 




















Archie and his wife farmed in the Redpath Di 
trict until they retired to Langenburg where they still 
reside. They had two children — Robert and Francis. 

‘Aleck Park and his wife farmed in the Redpath 
District until their retirement to Esterhazy and later to 
Moose Jaw. They had four children — Audrey, 
Velma, Ewart, and Patricia. Aleck was in the army in 
1918. 











‘Archie, Aleck, Archie, Muriel, Cfford, George Park 


Clifford taught schoo! and later, he and his wife 
farmed in the Redpath District. He was a member of 
the Yarbo Wheat Pool Committee and on the local 
telephone board and active in community affairs. 
They raised five children — Luella, Joyce, Ellen, 
Keith and Lois. 

Muriel (McEachern), Robert's daughter, grew up 
in the Redpath District, taught schoo! and later 
moved to Regina where she stil resides. 














Rothbury School District 


Rothbury S.D. 204 
by Andrew Laidlaw 

The Rothbury school was organized and the 
school built in 1891. The original site of the school 
was an eight-acre lot on the southwest corner of SW 
27-24-32. When the assessment for 1892 was made 
up there were 32 resident rate payers and six parcels 
of land held by the Hudson Bay Company and Cana- 
da settlers Company. 

The chairman of the organization board and the 
first school board was Robert Smith. The first secre~ 
tary was Edward Fryers and treasurer was George 
Beatty. and trustees Wm, Rooke and Thomas 
Laidlaw. Auditor was Edwin Jacobs and district as 
sessor was Thomas Fuller. 

‘The cost of hauling the material and building the 
school was $300.00. This work was done by Joe 
Einarsson. The treasurer was paid 2/5% of the taxes 
collected. The school was opened to pupils in April 
1892 and carried on until Christmas. Samuel Mug 
ford was the teacher at $370.00, Many people 
getting in arrears in taxes, so two farmers got to- 
gether and paid their taxes with a heifer valued at 
$16.00 which Mugford took as part payment of his 
salary. the Farmers also had to provide the feed for the 
winter! 

In 1893 J. J. Hendrickson provided his children 
with a pony and cart with which to drive to school 
He built the first barn at the school from poles. 
building it large enough to accommodate more 
horses if necessary. The school year ended in the red 
of $57.70, The tax rate was $6.40 per quarter sec- 
tion. Finances in the district kept getting worse and 
by 1895. some of the homesteaders were being 
moved off because they couldn't meet their obli 
tions, which made it still harder on school financing 
as the Loan Companies were in no hurry to pay their 
taxes. 

United Church services were held in Rothbury 
beginning about 1894. One minister was quite forget- 
ful and on one occasion the folks were having Com- 
munion Service and were preparing the table when 
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the minister found that he had forgotten to bring 
bread, Somebody had to take a horse and gallop off 
tothe nearest house forsome bread before the service 
could continue. 

In 1896 eight homesteads had been vacated and 
‘arrears of taxes put the district in such a financial 
position that the school remained closed through 
1896, until H. Leo. the teacher in 1895. was paid up. 
One man moved out of the Rothbury district to about 
seven miles north of Calder. When he left he had two 
years arrears of taxes. He had a white Indian pony 
called “Billy”. In the following summer of 1896, 
Billy decided to pay a visit to his old home, and Mr. 
Beattie saw Billy coming down the trail which went 
pasthis place. and he decided that Billy could pay the 
taxes. He was fortunate in catching Billy and turned 
him over to the treasurer of the school to be held until 
the taxes were paid. Legal or otherwise “White 
Billy” paid the taxes! 

AAs there were no churches. the school was used. 
for that purpose. The first minister to hold services in 
the Rothbury School was Rev. Winters, an Anglican 
minister. in 1902. Rey. Winters held regular services 
for nearly a year. then a missionary. Mr. Sutherland, 
carried on and visited from house to house giving the 
children Sunday School lessons. Next Rev. Danis 
served followed by Rev. Murray, a Presbyterian from 
Barvas. In 1908 a wedding ceremony was performed 
for Kast Lupasko and Mary Prakopewz 

‘A new barn was built at Rothbury in 1904, the 
material costing $162.50. The first yearly school 
started at Rothbury in 1909 with Frederick Neiley as 
teacher at $55.00 a month. 

In 1912 it was discussed to have a new site for the 
school which would be more central for the children 
attending. A dispute arose as to the location, which 
carried on for two years before it was decided to have 
it on the NE corner of 16-24-32. The buildings and 
fence were moved in 1914-15. 

In 1915 it was brought tothe attention of the board 
that some of the children were in the habit of using 
profane language on the school grounds and the 




















secretary was instructed to notify Miss Anderson of 
same and requested that steps be taken to have it 
strictly forbidden, 

‘A teacherage adjoining the school, was built in 
1921. In 1921 the teacher Munro organized a Boy 
‘Scout Company. and upon leaving left a tent with the 
school, Hot lunches were started in the school. that 
year. In 1928 a charge of $1.50 was to be made to the 
U.RC. Lodge and to anyone using the school for any 
entertainment when a charge was made for admis- 

In 1930 there were 53 pupils attending Rothbury 
School. In July, 1931, Dr. Nickol was paid $45.00 for 
vaccinating and inoculating the pupils. It was noted 
that the members of the Recreation Club gained ad- 
mittance to the school via a window in 1930 and 


1932. a complaint again about the Recreation Club 
breaking a window pane. A notice was to be put up 
on the gate that if the school was wanted. the trustees 
permisson must be asked. In 1933 a motion was made 
toallow the Recreation Club the use of the school for 
the year, for the work of cleaning the barn three times 
and $2. Throughout the years there seemed to be a 
constant problem of overcrowding and not enough 
seating for the pupils. In 1939 it was decided that all 
children having Scabies should be sent home until 
they are cleared up. and in 1940 the teacher was to 
notify families coming to school in an unclean con- 
dition, to stay at home and get cleaned up. Also in 
1940 a motion was made in July to have a Tonsil 
Clinic at the school, providing that enough will take 
the operation and funds are available. The school 
board was to take care of arrangements for the Clinic. 

‘A motion was made that Dr. Mollard of Saltcoats be 
interviewed and if satisfactory arrangements can’t be 
made with Dr. Mollard, that Dr. McKenzie at Lan 

genburg be contacted. Another motion read. that 
pupils attending public dances without the Guardian 

ship of parent or parents, be expelled from school. 

How about that now? 

On June 9, 1941 Rothbury celebrated its 50th 
Anniversary with a picnic and the usual round of 
speeches for the occasion by J. Einarsson, Victor 
Rooke asan early pupil, Mrs. Baines (R. Fleming) as 
a teacher and J. Phelps. MLA. A large crowd at- 
tended even though the weather wasn’t favorable. 

In 1942 the teacher gave the children fair warning 
to have their heads cleared of vermin during the 
Christmas holiday. In 1945 the morals of one of the 
pupils was brought up to the board, the parent was 
notified and the secretary was to get information on 
what the law says in regards to school aged children 
having articles in their possession, In 1947 head lice 
seemed to be a concer again and through the years 
they seemed to have many personal problems to deal 














with, as well as the users of the school in leaving it 
clean and the abuse of the telephone later on with 
long distance calls charged to the school 

‘The school was replaced with a modern building 
in 1950. as it was overcrowded and poorly lighted. At 
the time of building the new school, it was the third 
most modern country school in Saskatchewan. Los 
an & Black constructed the school at a cost of $10. 
500. 

In 1964. Rothbury joined the Potashyille School 
Unit, and the schooi closed in June. 1965 and the 
children taken by bus to Churchbridge. 

In 1966, the board requested that the Unit leave 
Rothbury School intact on a trial basis for communi- 
ty use and that the community would be responsible 
to the Unit for power charges and upkeep. 

In 1969 a full board was nominated with James 
Eftoda as chariman, George Schappert and Doug 
Popowich, who was nominated to sit on the Church 
bridge Central School board until 1980" when the 
school districts were no longer recognized as most of 
the rural schoo! buildings had also been disposed of 

‘Among the outstanding pupils in the field of 
education in the Rothbury district were — Skuli 
Johnson who became a Rhodes Scholar, Miss Helga 
Johnson who taught in the Chaucer Schoo! #1666 in 
1908. This school was in the pioneering stage of the 
Ukrainian settlers and was quite an undertaking as to 
language. habits and as few parents had an educa- 
tion, a teacher was up against stiff opposition. John 
Einarsson, B.A. when enlisting in the services 
1914-1918 had been promoted to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant when he gave his life for his country, Walter 
Lindal became a judge in Winnipeg. 




















Early Rothbury Residents 
by Peggy Ritchie 

Thomas Laidlaw 
by Bobby Laidiaw. 

Robert Laidlaw 
Clarence Laidlaw. 

Andrew Laidlaw — all 33-24-32, now farmed by 
Robert Ritchie. 

‘Cleaver and Joe Wright — 20-24-32, stayed until 
around 1910. 

‘Watson Eastwood left early in 1900. Others stay 
ing a short time were — Edwin Jacobs, Athey. 0. D. 
Morse, Mrs, McCarthy, Normington and Beattie. 


Rothbury 

by Philip Daum 
This diagram shows Rothbury as it was in the 

early 1900's. There were 21 farm homes on eight 

sections of land with approximately eighty people 

living there. Today the only homesteads remaining in 

the family are: Laidlaw, Dressler, Dillon. 


NE 34-24-32, now farmed 


E¥932-24-32. now farmed by 
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Rothbury District from 1890 
by Andrew Laidlaw 

‘The first settlers arrived in township 24-32-W1 in 
1890. As there were quite a number of arrivals in the 
spring and early summer. they called a meeting in the 
fall ofthe year to decide on a name for the settlement. 
Robert Athey suggested the name of Rothbury after a 
‘name of the town in Northumberland, England, and 
his son-in-law Wm. Rooke, seconded the proposal to 
which the settlers agreed 

The first settlers came from England, Scotland, a 
few from Wales and Ireland and a goodly number 
from Iceland. Of the homesteads taken up in 1890 
‘and 1891, only two are occupied by the original 
families. Ingi and Svein Einarsson on SE 24-24-32- 
WI (their father Johannes Einarsson’s homestead) 
and Bobby Laidlaw on the NE 34-24-32 (his grand- 
father Thomas Laidlaw’s homestead). Of the first 
settlers that came in 1890-91, the last survivors were 
Mrs. Margaret Laidlaw and Johannes Einarsson. At 
Mrs. Laidlaw’s funeral in 1944, Joe Einarsson said 
“Of the first settlers of the district, I now have to 
stand alone with God.” and he did so until August 
1950. 

Inthe winter of 1891, the settlers got together and 
formed a farmer's organization. The first president of 
this organization was W. H. Rooke. The idea of the 
‘meeting was to discuss their problems and to further 
the welfare of the settlers in the district. One of the 
‘most important items that bore fruit was the sugges- 
tion to organize a school district in 1891 (which will 
be dealt with under the School writeup.) In 1893 the 














Icelandic settlement had quite an enrolment at the 
school and as the fathers were struggling to aequaint 
themselves with the English language both in talking 
and reading. and the children and mothers could 
scarcely make themselves understood, this farmer's 
organization approached the school board to try and 
get teacher, acquainted with the Icelandic language. 
This organization was also instrumental in staging a 
Stock Show in 1895 

In 1895, Rothbury and Logberg. a neighboring 
district got together and put on a fair at the Rothbury 
School grounds on Sept. 25th under the name of 
ROTHBURY AND LOGBERG AGRICULTURAL 
‘SHOW. The officers of the show were T. C. Love as 
president. Johannes Einarsson as vice-president. T 
Laidaw as secretary-treasurer and committee of 
Chas. Rook and James Eastwood Normington. The 
first show saw a livestock tum out. of eleven horses, 
fifty-nine head of cattle, including oxen, six pigs, 
four sheep. a few poultry and thirty-five entries of 
grain. roots. dairy produice and some school work 
‘The Rothbury-Logberg Show was supported with 
exhibits of livestock as faras the Manitoba boundary. 
Supporters were W. Anderson, Geo. Bennie, Robt. 
Allbright. and Mr. Dugan, The show carried on for a 
‘number of years until the villages along the C.P.R 
started fairs 

‘Transportation was by oxen and wagon. The most 
popular town was Saltcoats. The settlers left early in 
the morning for town and slept on the way home, if 
the mosquitoes or frost (depending on the season) 
‘would let them, as the oxen would always go home. 
Tt was in the mid 90’s when a pony and cart or buggy 
made their appearance, then the work horse, demo- 
cat and buggies came into the district. The first car 
in the district was the faithful Model T driven by 
‘Samuel Mugford, The trails were always from settler 
to settler. When mail was to be posted, it was gener- 
ally left where the main trail passed and it was soon 
picked up and taken to Saltcoats, and the return mail 
‘was left as close as possible on the way home. 

In 1890, there was one man that went to town 
quite regularly and would go around and pick up the 
‘mail to post plus the money for stamps. After a time 
when the mail was received from back home, the 
request came that if they couldn't buy or afford 
stamps — “please let us know and we will forward 
stamps as it is cheaper than paying double for your 
letters!" Well, “Taffy” needed tobacco money, but 
after that request came, “Taffy” had to smoke birch 
bark! 

The Rothbury Post Office started in 1892 and was 
kept at the home of W. Rooke. The first mail was 
driven by contract from Langenburg once a week by 
Mr. Berger, witha team of horses. He put them up for 























the night at Mr. Rooke’s returning to Langenburg the 
following day with the outgoing mail. Mrs. Rooke 
kept the post office except for two years that the 
family was out of the district, when Mrs, James 
Normington was postmistress until the spring of 
1908, when she left the district. When Mrs. Rooke 
left, Mrs. Mugford was post-mistress for a number of 
years, then the Smith family were in charge. T. Smith 
‘was the postmaster in 1920, when the Rothbury Post 
Office was closed, The mail was driven first from 
Langenburg, then from Saltcoats and later from 
Churchbridge, when Beresina and Logberg were in: 
cluded in the route. The Logberg postmaster was 
Gisli Egilsson. Contract drivers were Mr. Berger, 
Max Smith, T. Love, Mr. Cadden and T. Smith who 
drove fron Calder the last years of the post office 

‘The first threshing machines had more jobs than 
those that were used after 1910. The first machines 
had no wind-stacker but a carrier for straw, hence one 
and sometimes two straw bucks, no self-feeders or 
bandcutters, so two men cutting bands and one be- 
tween them feeding the cylinder, which often came to 
rs should he reach fora sheaf while 
the cutter was cutting the band. No spout or auger to 
take the grain to the box or bin and the first bagger 
had no tally, later they did, so they had a man filling 
the sacks and he had to keep count, this fellow was 
the busheler. The wages run from 25¢ to S0¢ a day 
‘The busheler was next to the separator operator. The 
first machine owned by anyone in the district was a 
portable steam outfit bought by Watson Eastwood 
and James Normington in partnership in 1901. They 
threshed around the district, and surrounding dis- 
tricts from stacks until well on into the winter 
months. Lewis Tatham was the engineer. The first 
threshing from stooks started in 1907 by the same 
two which had all the district amazed as the idea was 
that grain would not keep if it didn’t go through a 
sweat stage in the stack 

A store was built and kept in the district in 1897 
by Johannes Einarsson on SE 24-24-32-WI. Mr 
Einarsson freighted all his supplies from Church- 
bridge by wagon and team. The origin of the store 
was the settlement of Ukrainians to the north and east 
of Rothbury, who had moved in a few years prior and 
their travelling facilities were meagre and so far from 
any town, 

Einarsson saw a business opportunity and used it 
and had quite a large business from the residents of 
Rothbury and surrounding settlers. 

‘At this time Joe Einarsson had quite a few chil- 
dren attending school and quite often a grocery order 
‘would go home from school and be delivered the next 
school day. It often was quite humorous when J. 
Einarsson had come in with a load of supplies with 
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some forty pound bags of rolled oats or rice. He 
‘would send one or the other to school with the chil- 
dren and tell them that if “Loves don’t need it, 
Laidlaw’s will, a it is getting quite a while since they 
had any. “Sometimes he would get caught on the 
road with supplies in the rain, One particular Satur- 
day when all the children were home and he had a 
box of salted cod fish that got wet, they were hung on 
the fence to dry the children had to herd the sheep 
from them but quite often other things interested the 
sheep-herders and the sheep would have a glorious 
time chewing salt fish! Mr. Einarsson moved his 
business into Calder in 1910 and Steini, his second 
son carried on the business for a number of years 
selling out to Schrader Bros. in 1915. At the time Joe 
Einarsson started his store, he also started handling 
livestock, both buying and on commission. He con- 
tinued this for a number of years after the store 
business was sold out 

The first telephone connection in the district was 
from Saltcoats to the Sam Mugford home, in 1914. 
Within a few years most of the people in the district 
were connected up with Saltcoats, Churchbridge or 
Calder exchanges. 

In WWI, thirteen of the Rothbury young men 
were in the services and five paid the supreme sacri- 
fice at the front or since, through the effects. When 
the boys retumed, some of them started farming 
under the Soldier’s Settlement Board and others 
lected other trades under assistance. When the de- 
pression years came, the $.S.B. got their land back, 
as quite a number of these boys vacated their farms, 
as well as many who had homesteads. By 1938, a lot 
of land that was occupied in the pioneering days was 
laying idle and fences were deteriorating, with taxes 
piling up against the land. 

WW? saw twelve of the Rothbury boys in active 
service, fortunately they all came back. Since 1944, 
land has been resettled and crown land used for 
pasture. All land in the district has been taken up. 

















Conclusion 
by R. Swanson 

As farms became larger with mechanized equip- 
ment and fewer farmers, and with the demand for 
centralization, together with the difficulty of obtain- 
ing teachers in the rural area, for fewer children, the 
Rothbury School was closed in 1965. Now in 1975, 
the Rothbury School has been rented out as 2 resi- 
dence and the district farmers send their children to 
the Churchbridge School by the unit bus, con- 
sequently their business and social life centres 
around Churchbridge. The bussing of children long 
distances to school still has its drawbacks and prob- 
lems, but it is accepted as a way of life to-day. Up to 











grade twelve is taught in Churchbridge, where other 
activities take place such as hockey, broomball, 
band, curling, baseball, fastball, church, dances, 
semi-yearly school concerts, school gym activities, 
piano instruction, choir, farm organizations as well 
as other activities. 

The history of Rothbury was written in 1975 and 
the writer Andrew Laidlaw has since passed away. 








Rothbury Logberg Agricultural Shows 
by R. Swanson from Archives 

The Rothbury-Logberg Agricultural Show began 
in 1895 and was held annually until about 1903 when 
the organization became defunct. 

The officers when the show was organized for 
Sept. 25, 1895 were — president — T. C. Love. 
Vice-president — Johannes Einarsson, Seeretary- 
treasurer —Thos. Laidlaw. Directors —I. Eastwood 
Normington and C. Winn Rooke. Classes consisted 
of Horses; Cattle (pedigree and grade); Pigs: Sheep: 














































Poultry: Grain and Roots: Dairy Produce (butter and 
cheese): School Prize (best handwriting of pupil un 
der 12 years) and Horse Races, 

‘The rules stated that all entries must be made ten 
days before the show. Entry money was 25¢ for each 
entry for livestock to be paid at the time of entry. The 
area comprising the Show District will be Townships 
24, 25, 26 in Ranges 30, 31, 32, and 33. 

In 1896, the executive remained the same. All 
entries were to be made one month prior to the show, 
toenable the names of the exhibitors to be inserted in 
the catalogue. All membership fees (S100) and entry | 
money to be paid at the time of entry, Household 
Produce Class was added with a section for three i 
loaves of bread, one pair of mitts and one pair of 
socks. 

In 1899 the officers were — president —C. Winn 
Rooke, vice-president — Johannes Einarsson, secre- 
tary-treasurer — Thos. Laidlaw. Directors — T. C. 
Love, James Jacob, Maxwell Smith, Joseph Dugan, 
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Roderick Blake, Wm. Moffat, W. N. Cleaver, R 
Kirkham. Auditor — J. E, Normington. The show 
was held on Sept. 26. Rules stated that no prizes will 
be paid out till receipt of Dominion Government 
Grant. The government grant amounted to $44.28. 
Prize money for Horses was $3 and $2 for first, $2-85 
for cattle, $2 for sheep, $1. for Poultry, Roots and 
Grain, $1.50 for Dairy Produce and 5¢ for House- 
hold Produce. 

In 1900 president was T. Laidlaw, vice — J. 
Einarsson, Directors — J. Hendrickson, three 
Smiths, Jacob, Rooke. Dugan, Allbright, Love, 
Blake, Roderick, Moffatt, Cleaver, Kirkham. At a 
meeting they had a paper on the breeding of short 
horns, also on cultivation, The federal grant was 
$69.63 and the Territorial Grant was $37.30. Prizes 
paid out totalled $124. In 1901 they had the same 
board with S.G. Mugford receiving $10 per year as 
secretary-treasurer. Speakers discussed mis- 
cellaneous topics such as politics, noxious weeds, 
diversified farming. Speakers discussed tree planting 
and forestry, which included ornamental shrubs and 
fruit as to when, where and how to adorn hom 
steads, to the bewilderment of the listening audience. 

In 1903 itis noted in the archives, that the Society 
became defunct and the remaining funds of $6.91 
was returned, by the sectetary-treasurer, Samuel 
Musford, to the General Revenue Fund in Regina, 

















Rothbury Recreati 
by Philip Daum 

By the year 1915, the Rothbury district was pretty 
well seitled and the young people organized the 
Rothbury Recreation Club. Some of the first people 
were the Mugfords, the Rookes, Loves, Rathgebers, 
Nicksmiths, Laidlaws, Krugels. The Club was active 
until the early 1950's 

‘Members of the club put on plays and concerts, 
some of these were performed at surrounding schools 
toraise money. It was alot of fun and good entertain- 
ment, during the winter months. They also had 
dances at the school every second Friday with 25¢ 
admission for gents and the ladies brought lunch. 
The pie socials were usually a great success and a 
good money-maker. We ususally had a ball team and 
a hockey team and played against MacNutt, Calder, 
Saltcoats, Churchbridge, and Concordia. In the early 
1930's we had one of the best ladies’ softball teams in 
the country. 

‘There were alot of sloughs around Rothbury, We 
would shovel off the ice, cut a hole in it and carry 
water to flood the ice. We had a portable granary with 
a wood stove for a dressing room. 

‘The biggest attraction for the school children was 
the Christmas concerts in winter and the picnics in 
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the summer. For the Christmas concert, the Nick- 
smiths used to go from house to house for many 
years, to collect whatever money they could, then 
they would have a meeting at the school and with the 
Eaton catalogue in hand, order a present for each 
child. Such things as dolls jack-knives, boxes, 
‘mouth-organs, etc. were bought, 

We would all gather at the school in the the 
afternoon of the Concert night, play games, have 
candies, apples and lunch. Then in the evening, put 
on the concert. The schools were always filled to the 
rafters. One had to go early or you wouldn't get in 
Santa Claus would come in after the concert and give 
out the presents. They usually had a dance after for 
the older people 

For the picnics, they used to collect money too, 
for all kinds of races, etc. Ball teams from neighbor. 
ing schools would go to each other's picnics, and 
there always was someone from town to have a con- 
fectionery stand. All the nickels and dimes were soon 
spent there. That was the only time ofthe year that we 
could buy a chocolate bar, ice-cream cone oF a soft 
drink for 5¢ and there were many things we could get 
for le 








Thorleifur and Hallvardina Ande 
by son Peter 

‘Thorleifur (Leifi) Anderson was born in Iceland 
in 1883. He came to Canada with his parents in 1889 
and they settled in the Calder district. Hallvardina 
(Halla) Amason was born in Iceland in 1889. She 
came to Pembina, U.S.A. with her parents in 1891: 
then they moved to Swan River, Man, and in 1905 
they moved to the Concordia district. 

Laifi and Halla were married in 1915, They lived 
in the same yard as her parents until they moved to 
the Rothbury district in 1917 where they farmed until 
they retired, 

‘They had ten children, the six surviving are 
Margaret (Rubiletz): Olafur married to Sophie Re- 
mus; Peter married to Rhuna Magnusson; Emma 
(Heise); Mary (Johnson) in the Churchbridge area: 
Johnny living in Calgary. 











John Daum Family 
(by son Philip) 

Grandfather Jacob Daum came to Canada from 
Austria in 1887 with a family of three girls. My dad, 
John Daum, was born on the way over and Karl was 
born in Saskatchewan, They took a homestead in the 
Beresina district and in 1900 moved into the Roth- 
bury district. My dad took a homestead on NW 
10-24-32W1 

My mother came in 1904 with the Philip Dressler 
family of six and settled at Rothbury. Mother and 

















father were married in 1908 in the Beresina Church, 
‘They had some livestock but these were sold in 1916 
together with all their equipment. They bought the 
Calder Hotel in partnership with Frank Becker. Beer 
at that time sold at three glasses for 25¢ and whiskey 
three drinks for 25¢ at the bar. There were no tables or 
chairs in the bar which was for men only. They had to 
stand up to the bar and drink as long as they could 
stand. 

In 1918 prohibition came in and all bars were 
closed. They could not make the payments on the 
hotel so they gave it up and moved back to the farm, 
broke. By this time the price of everything had gone 
up and they had to borrow money to buy a cow and a 
team of horses. It took them a long time to get over 
that mistake. In 1920 Dad took a mortgage on the 
homestead and bought another quarter section of 
land and by 1928 we were renting five quarters, had 
sixteen horses and eighty head of cattle. My dad 
developed an ulcer and died in 1933. 

There were five boys and five girls in our family 
— Aggie, Philip, Carl, Albert, Eleanor, Tillie, 
Helen, Waiter, Paul and Emmie, who was four when 
dad passed away. By this time the older girls had 
moved to Vancouver so mother sold whatever she 
could and moved to Vancouver with the younger 
children. I was farming on my own then; Carl and 
Albert moved to Swan River. 

We went to Rothbury School, played ball and 
hockey with other neighboring schools about once a 
‘week. All the schools had picnics and we sure looked 
forward to winning races and ball games 

In my teen years we had the Rothbury Recrea- 
tion Club. We put on concerts and plays and took 
them to surrounding schools to make money to buy 
sports equipment. We usually had a good ball-team 
and hockey team. For hockey sticks we searched the 
willow bushes for hours to find a tree that had the 
right curve; then we shaped it with a knife 

Wednesday afternoons were holidays for us to 
practise. Friday night was dance night at the school. 
‘Admission was 25¢ for gents and ladies would bring 
lunch, We also had pie and box socials. The pies or 
boxes of lunch were auctioned off the highest bidder 
and the highest bidder would have the honour of 
having lunch with the lady that brought the pie or 
box. We never knew whose pie or lunch-box we were 
bidding on and sometimes it got quite expensive. We 
could not get liquor permits then but we could get 
beer bottles of homebrew for S0¢. For many years 
Julius Skallerud, daughter Ruth and son Carl came 
twelve miles to play for our dances. We paid them 
'$5,00-86.00 and the dances sometimes went on until 
daylight 

‘The wet years were from 1920 to 1925 when 























about 60% of the land was under water. We had to put 
boards across the top of the wazonbox and put the 
seed grain in sacks on top of the boards to take out to 
the fields to seed the few acres that were not under 
water. Sow thistle grew everywhere. There were 
ducks and muskrats by the thousands. Some days we 
could go out with the .22 and shoot 50 to 100 rats and 
we got 35¢ to 60¢ for each. Our steam threshing 
outfits were moved with horses, and sometimes we'd 
be stuck in the mud for days. 

By 1938 there wasn’t any water in the country. 
‘The sloughs were all dried up. We then had crows and 
gophers by the thousands. The municipality paid a 
bounty on crow eggs (I¢ each) and 3¢ for each 
gopher tail in spring and I¢ later in the season. P. C. 
Dressler was our councillor at that time and he had to 
spend all day Sunday counting crow eggs and gopher 
tals thatthe children brought 

When I was a boy, cattle could run at large and 
some people had a lot of cattle with long horns. The 
bulls ran with the herd and sometimes we would see a 
real good bull-fight when the different herds met. 
The cattle would run for miles when the flies were 
bad and it would take two or three days, at times, to 
find them 

There were a lot of silver willow bushes around 
the country and in spring when they were in bloom 
there sure was a nice perfume, 

‘The two jobs we boys used to like were road work 
in summer and threshing in the fall. When doing 
roadwork in crossing a slough area, we would first 
cut scrub and put it in the water across the slough, 
then cover with earth. This was quite a mucky job. 
The horses would get down in the mud and some 
times it would be hard to get them up and out without 
them drowning. It was dirty and hard work of ten 
hours a day but we had a lot of fun, 

In the fall of 1931 L met Minnie Schaan (who was 
to be my future wife). When I started courting her, 
usually went the twelve miles to MacNutt on horse: 
back. Some of the boys had cars and it was tough 
competition, In 1932 my dad give me a quarter of 
land and I had harvested 1200 bushels of oats in the 
fall. I got 6¢ a bushel and it took 300 bushels of oats 
to buy Minnie an engagement ring. In 1933 we were 
married. Our first crop was more wild mustard than 
wheat. Mustard was a very great problem in those 
years until chemicals were used in later years. 

‘As 1936 wasa very dry year, I shipped a cow and 
didn’t get enough to pay the freight. I was able to 
make up quite a bit of hay, which I sold and we moved 
into Churchbridge where we rented a boarding house 
‘or hotel from Jim McConnel for $8.00 a month, 
Minnie served meals at 35¢ and had two boarders at 
$8.00 a month. I went to work for Gerber Bros. They 




















had a mink farm. They bought a lot of horses for 
$5.00 which I would butcher, grind and feed to the 
mink 

By the summer of 1939. Minnie and 1 were no 
better off so on hearing rumours that there were lots 
of jobs in the east I packed a small suitcase and took 
17e (we only had 35¢ between us) and took the 
freight train east. After knocking around | found a 
job and when I received my first paycheck | sent for 
Minnie and the two boys. I was able to get jobs for a 
few more of my friends and two brothers. Minnie 
boarded them all and by 1942 we had saved a litle 
money, bought a car and moved back west again, this 
time to Winnipeg. 

We drove by car on the all-Canadian route that 
‘was not quite finished yet. We had to get a tractor to 

ull us fora mile. The men said that we were the first 
ar to go from east to west and gave us a real nice 
party. 

After working in Winnipeg for atime, we went to 
Prince Rupert, and later, again moved back to 
Churchbridge where I got a job with Fred Dressler as 
a helper in his garage. Shortly after, 1 became the 
grain buyer in the Consolidated Elevator in Church- 
bridge where I stayed for thirteen years. In 1959 this 
elevator was sold to the U.G.G. and I was moved to 
Condie. Sask. as elevator agent. There we stayed 
until retirement 

We decided that of all the places that we lived 
Churchbridge was where we wanted to retire, 50 we 
built our first new house and retired in 1976, We 
became active in the Evergreen Senior Citizens Club 
which I still enjoy. Minnie passed away in June, 
1978 

Oor children are — John, farming at Saltcoats, 
Don, living at Calgary, Eleanor (Mrs, Leo Schatz) 
living in Regina, and Ron, the only one living in 
Churchbridge with his wife Bernice (Tuma). They 
had three boys — Rob, Gene and Scott. Ron works at 
the potash mine. For many years he was a Kinsman 
and both were very active in the Minor Sports ac- 
tivities. 

;ome of the highlights of our earlier community 
life in Churchbridge are that sometimes 1 was presi 
dent of the church, the curling club, the skating rink 
and school board. For some years I coached ball in 
summer and hockey in winter, so I was busy both 
summerand winter with community activities as well 
as my own work. 

One time I had just come back to the elevator 
from lunch and there was a big load of grain waiting 
tobe unloaded at the elevator. | weighed and dumped 
it, starting the motor fo move the grain away, but the 
grain would not go. After checking we found a 200- 
pound pig in the bottom of the pit. We had to bail all 
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the grain out by pail and pull out the pig which was 
dead. S. Anderson was shipping hogs that day and 
the pig got out of the stockyards and had fallen into 
the pit. We carried the pig into the boxcar and the 
insurance company paid the farmer for the pig. 

For a few days one winter, every day when I got 
back from lunch, there was a farmer at the elevator 
with five bags of oats forsale. I finally looked around 
and found that he had been filling the bags in the back 
of the elevator and put them on his sleigh, so I had 
bought some of the oats twice. 

Minnie also was very active in community affairs 
at Churchbridge. She was a member of the church, 
the LWML, the Homemakers club for over ten ye 
secretary-treasurer of the Agricultural Society a few 

ars, on the hall board for atime and was willing to 
help out in the community at al times. 

When we came back to Churchbridge to retire I 
found myself involved with the renovation of a build- 
ing for the Senior Citizens Club of which I was 
president for a couple of years. | am still on the 
executive at the present time. 


















Jacob And Theresa Daum 
(by grand-daughter Julie Bieber) 

Jacob Daum and his wife, Theresa came from 
Austria and settled in the Beresina district, later 
moving to a farm approximately nine miles north of 
Churchbridge. They had five children — John, Karl, 
Katherine (Seeback), Theresa (Kelso) and Elisabeth 
(Andrews). 

Karl Daum was the last child, born in Canada in 
1893. He was married in 1913 to Louise Mack and 
settled on the same section as his father. Their union 
produced seven children —Julie, Louise, Fred, Eliz- 
abeth, Elsie and twins Edwin and Evelyn. They 
retired to Langenburg in 1954, and celebrated theit 
golden wedding anniversary in 1963. Karl was laid to 
rest in 1974, and Louise, now 88, is living in the 
Nursing Home in Yorkton. 

Twas the oldest and in 1932, married. We lived in 
‘@ one-room log cabin until 1939, when we built a 
house. Oscar Sveinbjornson, the carpenter, charge 
25¢ an hour, and brought a helper along for one 
dollar a day. That summer we milked sixteen cows, 
and with creamat [4 pound butterfat, we were lucky 
if'a five-gallon can would bring $1.50. 

I sure remember the dry and hard times, and 
when a letter went for 2¢ postage! | remember when 
the telephone was put into our parents’ home and how 
‘we, as children, “phoned” to our parents to come 
home when they were out haying in the field. I also 
remember when we heard our first airplane; we were 
not smart enough to look into the sky. We progressed 

















from the Model T Ford to the Model A Ford, and then 
came the radio, when it was first out with earphones. 
Ed. note: Julie and her husband, Val Bieber, are 
living in the town of Churchbridge and are active 
members of the Senior Citizens Evergreen Club, 


Rudolf Dressler 

Rudolf Dressler immigrated to Canada from 
Landestreu, Austria, with his parents the J. Philip 
Dresslers in 1904. 

He married Elizabeth Metz from the Landestreu 
district, They farmed in the Rothbury district within 
the RM. of Churchbridge. 

They had four children — Alfred at Grandview, 
Man. , Ewald at Fort Francis, Ont.. Adelaide (Miller) 
at Regina, and Elsie (Deger) at Winnipeg 


Joe Einarsson 
by grandson Joe Marti 
R. Swanson 

Joe Einarsson was born in Iceland. He and his 
wife Sigurlaug, and daughter Blina left Iceland in 
July, 1889. They lived in North Dakota about a year 
and in 1890 came to Thingvalla District. Joe, and 
Gisli Egilsson were the founders of the new Icelandic 
settlement of Logberg, north of Thingvalla towards 
what later became Calder. Here he obtained a home- 
stead, built a house and barn, and went to North 
Dakota for his family 

He quickly became interested in education be- 
‘cause of his own children. He literally built the first 
school in the district (Rothbury) in 1891 and served as 
a school trustee. 

He had cream to sell and believed strongly in 
cooperative action, so he helped to establish a co-op 
creamery at Saltcoats in 1891. This appeared to be the 
first co-operative in the Province of Saskatchewan. In 
1897 a much larger Co-operative Creamery was 
organized in Churchbridge, under a new Federal 
program to encourage co-operatives. J. Nixon was 
the first president and Johannes Einarsson is listed as 
president from 1907-1910, and possibly as early as 
1904 

In the late 1890's a store was established on his, 
property and they entered the cattle business on a 
trading basis, in addition to having their own herd. 
‘The farm became a real centre for the community 
when a Post Office was established on the farm site 
(1895-1905) and early in the 1900's the first church in 
the district was built there as well. 

In 1895 he helped organize the Rothbury-Log- 
berg Fairs and became Vice-president of the Society 
and remained so as long as it was active until about 
1903, 


and from local records, 





When the North East Assiniboia Agricultural So- 
ciety moved its Fairs from Kinbrae to Churchbridge 
in 1899, Johannes became a director that year, vice- 
president from 1901-1903 and president during 1904 
and 1905. He was nominated as Honorary President 
from 1925-1928 and in 1950 he was presented with a 
Honorary Life Membershiop along with N. W. Heas- 
man and G. J. Garbe, The name of the Agricultural 
Society was changed to the Churchbridge. Agricul- 
tural Society in 1908, 

Pethaps his greatest contribution to the area was 
the formation of the local government. In 1892 he 
took advantage of existing legislation and formed a 
Statute of Labour District in his township. Local 
Improvement District No. 12 A-l was created in 
1904. Although not a member of the original council, 
Joe became councillor in the fall and its chairman 
He served as chairman of the District until it was 
replaced with the R.M. of Churchbridge in 1913 and 
then served as a first Reeve for the R.M. 

Joe Einarsson was a founding delegate of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool from his District and 
served as such from 1925-1935. Joe was also inter- 
ested in politics and ran as a Progressive candidate in 
1925 for the Sask. Legislature. It was said of Joe 
Einarsson that he attended almost all public meetings 
in a wide area as long as his strength would allow, 
and entered into any discussion when the opportunity 
arose. It was also said that he served more often as 
chairman of meetings than any other man in the 
district. 

Joe and Sigurlaug had thirteen children, two of 
whom died as infants. One of Joe’s chief concerns 
‘was that his children should receive a good education 
and he saw to it that all nine boys and the two girls 
were sent away to highschool and some to University 
in Winnipeg as well. Joe had a very large library and 
did extensive reading. Iti interestIng that in a small 
notebook where he jotted down passages that ob- 
viously impressed him, the same themes and ideas 
which were important to him and which played a 
large part in his own philosophy kept recurring, 
freedom, justice, education, good government. 














‘Thomas Laidlaw 
by son Murray 
Thomas Laidlaw was bor in 1861 at Hawick, 
Scotland. He worked in the bank and with the Police 
in Scotland, He came to Canada in 1889. through 
immigration agents, describing Canada as a land of 
milk and honey. They were told to go to Church- 
bridge, as it was the end of the railway that year. They 
brought their children — Robert. Andrew, Peggy. 
Murray and Wauchope, and started farming in Roth- 
bury district with an ox, a cow, a one-furrow plow. 




















They had every conceivable problem — no wells, 
(bad water mostly when dug), prairie fires, no phon 
no roads. They got their first car in 1932. The car 
wouldn't “Whoa” and went through fences and 
gates. 

The family standards were high. There was no 
‘work on the Sabbath, except the daily chores, prayers 
were held every day before meals, father and mother 
took turns reading a chapter from the Bible. Children 
took part when they could read 

Houses usually had no extra rooms. Often where 
the teacher boarded, they just bunked in and made 
the best of it. One teacher asked the Missus if there 
was any toilet soap. “No, it was all homemade lye 
soap.” Teacher said. “All these children and no toilet 
soap?” 

















‘Andrew Laid 


‘The Laidlaw children all farmed in the Rothbury 
area, Robert and Andrew have passed away. Peggy 
(Ritchie) has retired and lives at the Anderson 
Lodge. Yorkton, Murray. turned the home over to his 
son Bobby. and now with his wife Vera (Thomsen), 
have been retired in Churchbridge for some time. 


‘Thomas Charters Love 
by son Max 

‘Thomas Charters Love and Janet Glover Smith 
were married in Scotland, where their first son, 
‘Thomas was born. The following year, 1890, they, 
together with Mrs. Love's family, — the Smiths 
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‘mother, father, five brothers and two sisters, came to 
Canada and landed in Saltcoats. They took up home- 
steads about fourteen miles north of Churchbridge in 
‘what became Rothbury School district, the Loves on 
NW % 22-24-32 WI and the Smiths on SW M4 of the 
same section. Here they raised a family of twelve, six 
boys and six girls. . . Thomas, Agnes Mary Jane, 
Robert, Angus Barton Charters, Margaret Charters, 
William Rogerson, Mary Jane, John, Janet Glover, 
Elizabeth Rogerson, Euphemia, and Maxwell Doug- 
las 

‘The Loves farmed there until Mr. Love's death in 
1921. The family later moved to Saltcoats where Mrs. 
Love passed away in 1947 

Thomas Love married Agnes Ross while over- 
seas in WWI. Their four children, William, Thomas 
(Terry), Janet and John live in B.C 

Agnes married Jack Lawson and lived at Rose- 
town, Sask. They had five children — Margaret, 
James, Dorothy, Shirley and Elsie. 

Robert married Hannah Peterson and had four 
children — Edith, Raymond, Velma, Lorraine 

Angus married Gertrude Payne in England dur- 
ing WWI. They had three boys — Howard, Leonard, 
Robert After Gertrude passed away Angus married 
Kathern Dorn and they had one girl, June 

Margaret married Banatyne McDonald and had a 
family of four — Maxwell, Glen, Doreen and 
Robert 

William died in WWI. Mary Jane married A. J 
Fassnidge. Elizabeth never married. Euphemia mar. 
ried G. Lawson and had one girl, Alice. Maxwell 
married Annie Ofineck. They had a daughter, Bev- 
erley and a son, Kirk. Annie passed away in 1979, 

‘The twelve children of the Love family all at- 
tended Rothbury School. At the time of writing six of 
the family remain — Agnes, Mary Jane, Margaret, 
Elizabeth, Euphemia and Maxweil. All six sons of 
the Love family served in both World Wars. 

‘Addition by G. Markusson: Thomas C. Love was 
councillor ofthe first LID and its first chairman, He 
‘was a horticulturist and planted many trees. He had a 
grove of beautiful trees surrounding his farmstead 
with rows of Russian Poplar on both sides of the lane 
leading from the main road (now No. 8 highway) 
which are a standing monument to his achievement 


























Samuel Mugford Family 
by son Jim 

Samuel Mugford was born in St. Austell, Eng- 
Jand in 1867. He came to Canada in 1890 and west to 
Saltcoats in 1891. He taught school in the Rothbury 
district and in Langenburg. Sam became a farmer (so 
he said) because cash for his salary was scarce, so he 
arranged to take cattle in payment. He settled in the 











Rothbury district on NW Y 28-21-32 which he pur 
chased from Jim Rooke. He also filed a homestead 
quarter on SW 32-24-32 

In 1898, he built a frame house for his bride 
Mabel Goodday, adding a stable and other buildings 
of pole and sod construction. The stable was replaced 
in 1906 by a stone and frame one which was a 
landmark for many years, 

Mabel and her two sisters and her mother had 
come from England in 1890 to join their brother, 
Bob. The Goodday family played a prominent part in 
the formation and work of St. Augustine's church, 
called by many clergy, the “pioneer church” in the 
Diocese of Qu’ Appelle. 

At various periods Sam was — Official trustee. 
organizing several school districts around Wroxton 
and Calder; Electoral Returning Officer; auditor for 
the R.M.’s of Churchbridge and Calder. He was an 
avid cricketer on the Saltcoats team and active in the 
Grain Growers Association, and the Agricultural So- 














s these were for Mabel, keeping house 
for family and hired help and often boarding the 
school teacher. For a period she was post mistress for 
the Rothbury district. Three children were born to 
Sam and Mabel: Jim, Amy and Beth. In 1934, Sam 
died in the same home he had built so many years 
before for his bride. 

After the death of his father, Jim took over the 
farming operations until 1942 when he and his wife 
and two children moved to Cupar, where they still 
live. Mabel died in 1947: Amy died in 1974 and Beth 
lives in Victoria. 





Ludwig Rathgeber 
by R. Swanson 
as told by Lou 

Ludwig Rathgeber and his wife (Philipina 
Bahsler) came to Winnipeg from Austria in 1910. 
Lou bought a quarter section of land in the Rothbury 
district and three weeks later brought his family from 
Winnipeg 

Their family were — Lou, Lizzie (Mrs. Pete 
Ruddick) Tillie (Mrs. Nicksmith), in Winnipeg 
Willie, at Churchbridge, Rudolf in Yorkton, Millie 
(Mrs, Rothenbusch), Margaret (Mrs. B. Eyjolfson), 
and Philip, all living in Churchbridge 

Lou married Carrie Rathgeber of Goodeve in 
1928. While farming at Rothbury, Lou was on the 
school board and the church board for some time. 
They are now retired in Churchbridge. Their family 
are — Albert in Melville, Gordon on the home farm, 
Phyllis (Mrs. George Schappert) farming at Roth- 
bury, Eileen (Mrs. L. Popp) farming in Landestrew 
district, Vera (Mrs. Jim DeCock) farming west of 








Langenburg, Carol (Mrs. V. Vouchuk) at the Pas, 
Man.. and Elaine (Mrs. Jerry Kaeding) farming 
south of Churchbridge, with a family of Treena, 
Michelle and Craig. The Lou Rathgebers are enjo 
ing their retirement and card games at the Evergreen 
Club, 

Millie, Mrs. Rothenbusch, lived on the farm 
north of Churchbridge a while, they bought the hotel 
in Churchbridge and ran it for a time before retiring 
in Churchbridge with her son Barry, who works at 
the mine. 

Mr. Rothenbusch is now deceased. 

Margaret. and husband also farmed awhile until 
his death. She is retired in Churchbridge. They had 
two girls — Bernice (Mrs, Erwin Becker) farming 
outside of Churchbridge town limits, and Wendy 
(Mrs, Glenn Schaan), they live on the Schaan farm 
and Glen works at the Langenburg Credit Union. 

Philip married Esther Dressler, and after farming 
briefly, has been employed by the mine for many 
years and fives in Churchbridge. Their family have 
ieft Churchbridge 














Willie and Laura Rathgeber 
by Laura 

Willie Rathgeber and I (Eleanor Schappert), were 
both born, grew up and farmed in the Rothbury 
District 

‘There used to be a lot of water everywhere years 
ago, and west of Rothbury it was all water for about 
two miles. We used to skate on these sloughs in 
‘winter. Often Willie and some of the boys would race 
with their horses and sleighs going home from 
school, and at times the sleighs would turn over, 
adding to the excitement. 

Willie did his courting with a bicycle or a two- 
wheeled cart with one horse. We were married in 
1936 and still only had the cart for transportation 
We'd start out for a drive with the cart and the wheel 
‘would fall off, so we had to stop and fix it before we 
went on. After that we bought a “Bennett wagon” 
‘with one seat in front and one in the back used to haul 
ur cream to town. Sometimes three of us women 
would go together and take the cream to town: we'd 
take $5.00 along and that bought all our groceries. 
Every Saturday night we used to go to shows. In 
‘winter we went in a van with a stove in it. Later. we 
bought a Model T truck and took another couple 
along. Picture Shows were 35 cents at that time 

We started with horses. and then had a tractor. In 
harvest time, I drove the tractor, while Willie sat on 
the binder during the day: then we went home to milk 
20 cows, do up the chores and then we'd go out to 
stook, sometimes until midnight. We used to enjoy 
threshing time and cooking for a bunch of men, but it 





























was hard work. In 1952, Willie bought a swather and 
‘combine, and that made the work easier. 

We lived in a log house until 1953, when we built 
a new house and from then on life was much easier. 
‘We moved into Churchbridge in 1964. Willie worked 
for North America Lumber yard, mostly at the ce- 
‘ment plant. He still went out to help our son Wayne. 
‘who took over the farm in 1966. Willie retired in 1974 
but still enjoys going out to help on the farm, Our 
family, Kathy, Wayne and Doreen are all on their 
own now. 








The William Rooke Fami 
by grandson Erie Rooke 

Our grandparents, the William Henry Rookes 
and their eight sons, as well as Mrs. Rooke’s father, 
Robert Athey emigrated from Durham, England in 
1890 to the Rothbury district. They detrained at Salt- 
coats and homesteaded on SW 28-24-32-WI about 
‘one mile north of the former Rothbury School site 

Records show that 1890 was a good year for the 
Rooke family in that they had a good garden, plenty 
of hay for the livestock and a home was erected for 
the large family. As the Rooke family had a back- 
ground in music (William had been a choir master of 
church in England and Hannah and five of the sons 
sang in the choir), they were readily able to entertain 
themselves along with some thirty other families 
within a radius of five miles, 

The two older sons Charles and Stanley left home 
before 1900 while the four younger ones — George, 
Gordon, Jack and Victor attended Rothbury School 
with Sam Mugford (also a homesteader) as teacher. 
Before he left, Charles had been a director ofthe first 
Rothbury-Logberg Fall fair started in 1891. William 
Rooke was postmaster for the Rothbury area for a 
time. 

In 1900 the Rooke family moved to Manitoba. 
Three sons, Charles, Bert and George, volunteered 
for service in the Boer War in South Africa. In 1906 
Jack and Victor returned to take up homesteads in 
what later was known as the Chatsworth district. 
‘Over half of this district lies in the Churchbridge 
RM. 

Here they built homes and carried on in many 
‘community activities. Jack was a cream wagon driv- 
er, delivering to Churchbridge Creamery around 
1910 to 1912. He became a school trustee, director of 
the local telephone company. He was an acon 
plished musician on the five-string banjo and also 
had a rich tenor voice. Thus he and his brothers 
performed at many community gatherings. Jack mar- 
ried Gertrude Egilsson in 1914. 

Victor became involved in organizing the 
Chatsworth $.D. No. 1810 in 1908, of which he had 


























served as secretary or chairman at times. Victor mar- 
ried Lucy Kirkham in 1914, homesteading on NW 
24-33-33-WI. Vietor and Jack were also very active 
in politics with socialistic beliefs, which differed 
considerably from their brothers Bert and George. 

Incidently George Rooke was named as the Civil: 
ian Administrator of The Initial Training School of 
the RCAF in Regina, from 1941-1945 

While Victor was on the school board, it is re 
called that in the winter of 1930 there were legal 
battles that confronted the school board connected 
with the firing of a teacher, who became rather erratic 
inher methods. Among some of her actions, was one 
in which she nailed all the school desks to the floor 
with four inch spikes so that the community club 
could not hold dances! Victor also served as road- 
master in the R.M. of Churchbridge from about 
1925-1940, Victor and his wife retired in Saltcoats 
then went to Winnipeg where Victor passed away. 

After living in Winnipeg for some time our 
grandparents, the William Rooke’s returned to Salt- 
Coats in later years where William died in 1925 and 
his wife Hannah, in 1938. 

Descendants of the William Rooke family still 
living in the area include — Mary, Mrs. Shermin 
Ellingboe (Jack's daughter) farming in the 
Chatsworth district (One of their three daughters 
Victoria (Kaminski) lives in Churchbridge) Their 
son, Albert Ellingboe and family farm alongside his 
parents 

Eric (Victor’s oldest son) now resides in Salt- 
coats, having turned the original homestead of Victor 
over to his own son Herbert Rooke in 1978. Eric 
spent several years on the Churchbridge R.M. coun- 
cil 


William and Christina Rosin 
by R. Swanson. 

The William Rosin family moved into the 
Rothbury area from Nebraska before the 1920's, 
where they farmed many years. William and Chris- 
tina passed away in 1963. The children attended 
Rothbury School, and were — Reinhold and Chris 
(both deceased in 1980), Gustav and Gottlieb at Salt- 
coats, Bill at Bredenbury, Harry at Churchbridge, 
Henry at Langenburg, George at Yorkton, Mary 
(Laxdal) at Yorkton, Lydia (Dressler) and Annie 
(Dressler) of Churchbridge. 

Chris and Bill married two Churchbridge sisters 
— Sylvia and Elsie Becker. 

Harry married Mabel Schutz and they live in 
Churchbridge. Harry works on the oil-rigs in various 
localities. Their children are Terry (Kotzer) at Lan- 
genburg, Donnie in B.C., Debbie (Bjarnason) in 
Churehbridge, Mervin and Shelley attending 
Churchbridge School 























Lydia married Adolf Dressler and they farmed in 
the Dressler School district. They retired in Churc! 
bridge, where Adolf passed away. Their family we 
— Christine (Johnson) farming north of Church- 
bridge, Gerald at Langenburg, Marian (Olson) at 
Langenburg and Emily (Virag) living in Church 
bridge. 

Annie married George Baumung of Langenburg, 
He died shortly after they were married. Shirley their 
daughter was born a few months later. Shirley 
(Smith) is living in Saskatoon. Later, Annie married 
Ewald Dressler. Annie lives in Churchbridge 

Mary married Halli Laxdal who was a mechanic 
in Churchbridge for many years before moving to 
Yorkton with their family where they now reside 











Philip Schappert 
by daughter Laura 

Philip Schappert was born at Odessa, Russia in 
1890, He came to MacNutt with his mother, Mrs 
Jack Schappert in 1902. He worked on his aunt's farm 
for a year and then at the age of thirteen he was hired 
by his brother-in-law, Jack Rathgeber, to work in his 
hotel, where he sold liquor. Beer sold for $2.50 for 
five gallons and whiskey for 75 cents a gallon. He 
‘bought his first car in 1913 for $100. What a contrast 
to today’s prices! The Hotel was open on Sportsday 
and usually 500-600 bottles of beer or liquor, were 
sold 

In 1914 he married Katherine Meyhrer of Rhein 
In 1915 the hotel at MacNutt closed on account of 
prohibition, so the following year he started farming 
in the Rothbury district. They threshed with huge 
steamers with a large crew. He rented a truck to haul 
his grain to the elevator; the truck worked well but it 
used five gallons of oil in one trip! 

Philip was on the Rothbury School board for a 
few years and on the Lutheran Church board for 
many years. He was an original member of the Sask 
Wheat Pool. He enjoyed going to the Saltcoats 
Sporisday and never missed if he could help it 

In 1948 the Schapperts moved to Churchbridge, 
where Philip enjoyed curling for a number of years 
The Schapperts moved into the Anderson Lodge at 
Yorkton in 1976, where Katherine passed away in 
1977 and Philip in 1979. 

There were eight children — Minnie (Mrs. An: 
drew Laidlaw) living on the farm with her nephew in 
the Rothbury district: Ann (Schutz) living in York- 
ton; Laura’ (Mrs. Willie Rathgeber) retired in 
Churchbridge: George (married to Phyllis Rathge- 
ber) farming the home place in Rothbury; Lizzie 
(Rathgeber) living in Yorkton: Noreen (Schaan) liv- 
in Regina; Alber living in Yorkton and Rudolf in 





























Edmonton, 








‘The Smith Family of Rothbury 

The Robert Smith family arrived in Saltcoats, or 
Stirling as it was named then, in 1890 from Dunfries, 
Scotland. The family consisted of Robert, his wife 
Agnes, five sons — William, Thomas, Maxwell, 
Robert, John and three daughters — Janet (Mrs. 
‘Thomas Love), Jean and Elizabeth. Their home- 
stead, purchased from York Colonization was SW Y4 
or Sec. 22, T24, R32 Thomas homesteaded on the 
SE % of the same section and William and John on 
section 16, The family’s first home was of sod built 
into the side of a hill which served the purpose until a 
Jog house was built. It was situated on what was 
known then as the Castleavery Trail and many weary 
travellers making a trip to Saltcoats by ox-team or on 
foot stopped there for a rest, a meal and often over- 
night. Because of their hospitality, their home was 
known as stopping-place for the new settlers. Immi- 
{grants were arriving from Europe around this time 
and many of them stopped there for information, 
food and shelter. 


‘The Rothbury School District was founded in 
1891 and the firsi chairman of the board was Robert 
‘Smith. Since there were no churches in the area, 
Presbyterian ministers travelled from Dunleath and 
held services in Rothbury School, at the Smith home 
and other homes in the district 

















In the 1890's feed was scarce and the Smith 
brothers moved their cattle to the Pelly area during 
these years and wintered them in the bush. They put 
up hay in the summer and in the fall they drove the 
herd to their winter quarters and returned home with 
them in the spring. Fording the Assinniboine River 
was quite an experience, especially in the spring 
when the river was in flood. It was during this time 
that a surveyor was mapping out the Pelly and Madge 
Lake atea. He asked Tom if he had any suggestions 
for name for the lake. Tom replied saying that there 
was only one girl in the area and her name was Madge 
Barton, So the lake was named Madge Lake. 

‘Then tragedy struck. Max, who had been tending 
the cattle alone for a while in the spring of 1901, was 
found dead in the cabin. Within a week, his younger 
brother Rob also passed away 

Bill and Jack spent some years away from the 
district and both lived in the Peace River area at the 
time of their death. Bill travelled extensively for 
fifteen years from the Klondike gold rush to the Boer 
‘War in South Africa. The oldest daughter, Janet, with 
her husband Thomas Love lived in the Rothbury 
district and raised their family there. Elizabeth was 
united in marriage to John Mowat, but died at an 
early age. Later John married her sister Jean, and 
they resided in the Chatsworth district until her 




















death, Robert Smith, Sr. died in 1913 at the age of 80 
and his wife Agnes in 1915 at the age of 73 

‘Tom lived on his homestead and farmed in the 
Rothbury district for many years. He gave of his time 
and effort to build the community. He followed in his 
father's footsteps and took great interest in school and 
‘municipal affairs. He spent many years on the Roth- 
bury school board, some of them as Secretary. He 
‘was one of the first councillors of the Churchbridge 
Local Improvement District. He was mail carrier for 
many years and later the Post Office was located in 
his home when the mail was brought from Calder 
once a week. This was discontinued in 1930 when the 
rural mail route was started. 

About 1917, Tom’s interest in school affairs in- 
creased following the hiring of a young local school 
teacher, Runa Anderson. It was around this time that 
Tom decided trees should be planted all around the 
school yard. With Runa’s help the task was com- 
pleted, and those trees can still be seen today. 

‘Tom and Runa were married in 1918 and lived in 
the Rothbury district where they raised six children 
— Robert, Elva, Douglas, Max. Betty and Peggy. 
‘They later moved to the Pennock district where an- 
other son, Tommy was born, He passed away in 1957 
at the age of 20. 

















CChurchbridge Grain Handling, 1980, 
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Love of music and good reading was a very 
important part of our family life the children often 
drifted to sleep at night to the sound of mother pla 
ing the organ and father the violin. This fondness for 
music was passed on to the children and several 
different musical instruments were in the home. 
Reading was also important and the Sask. Travelling 
Library was often stationed in our home. Our parents 
and many other pioneers like them were enterprising, 
creative people and we are grateful that in spite of the 
hardships they saw fit to consider the important finer 
things of life that we cherish 

‘Our mother, Runa Smith taught school for many 
years, at Minerva, Pennock, Rothbury, Castleton, 
‘Chatworth, Liscard and Pillar. Our father, in his later 
years took a great interest in gardening and bee- 
keeping. He passed away at the age of 74. Our mother 
died after retirement at the age of 68. 

At present four oftheir family live in surrounding, 
areas, Robbie on his farm in Pennock, Elva Murray 
in Chatsworth, Betty Dickson in the town of Salt- 
coats and Peggy Trowell in Yorkton. Max is a grain 
buyer for Sask. Wheat Pool and lives at Girvin, Sask 
Doug owns the Seaview Gardens Restaurant in Gib- 
sons, B.C. and is owner manager of an apartment at 
100 Mile House, B.C. 

















CChurchbridge, 1908. Same location, 1980, 





Thingvalla School District 


‘The Thingvalla District 

‘This settlement lies in Townships 22 and 23; in 
Ranges 31-32-33 W IstM. It was called 
“Thingvalla” named after Thingyvellis, the plain in 
Iceland where the parliament “Althing™ met in the 
open air for many centuries after 930 A.D. when it 
‘was first established. One thousand years later at the 
anniversary celebration held at Thingvellis, one of 
the speakers from a foreign country referred to le 
land as being the grandmother of parliament. As the 
influx of Icelandic settlers continued. several fam- 
ilies moved further north and took up homesteads in 
township 24 range 32 Wist. This district was called 
Logberg for the rock on the plain from which the 
Jaws of “Althing”” were proclaimed, The settlements 
continued to grow and by the tun of the century 
‘many homesteads had been settled in 
called by the Icelanders “Westurbyed” 
District, but now known as Concordia, 

The man responsible for the settlement of Icelan- 
ders in Thingvalla was Helgi Jonsson. He was colo- 
nization agent for the Canadian government and had 
heard of the open areas in the Northwest Territories, 
through which the Manitoba and Northwestern rai 
way would be passing, via the hamlet of Shellmouth 
in Manitoba. In 1885 Helgi Jonsson set up a retail 
store in Shellmouth in order to show his confidence 
in what he advocated. However. politics entered into 
the plans of the M.&N.W.R. Company and the rail- 
way was diverted further south. 

‘The first three homesteaders to file in the new 
district were Jon Magnusson, Einer S. Sudfjord and 
Bjorn Olafson. This was in 1885 and in the fall Jon 
Magnusson erected the first dwelling in the district. 
‘This was of log construction. roofed with lumber and 
shingles. In February 1886 Einer Sudfjord and Bjorn 
Olafson left Winnipeg for Thingvalla to build homes 
on their homesteads 

In the spring of 1886, fifteen more families ar 
rived in the district and took up homesteads. At that 
time the railway had reached Solsgirth, Manitoba 
and settlers were able to come that far by railway. 
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They were still sixty miles from their destination — 
Thingvalla, Some were able to buy oxen and a few 
had horses with which to transport their families and 
belongings. 

In late March. 1886. Einer Sudfjord left for Sol- 
sgirth to meet his family that had arrived by train 
from Winnipeg. There were three families in the 
group: Einar’s wife, Gudbjorg and their four daugh- 
ters. Sigridur, Monica. Kristin, and Maria: Bjom 
Olatson’s wife Gudrun, and their two daughters Gud- 
ny and Jonina. and son Thorstein who changed his 
name to Steini B. Olson: and the family of Narfi 
Halldorson, his wife Astridur and son Gudbrandur, 
who later chose the surname Narfason. Helgi Jons- 
son accompanied the group and took charge to Shell- 
mouth: 

At dawn on April 30. 1886 fourteen people in a 
wagon with a double box. pulled by a team of horses 
were on their way. The distance to be covered was 
approximately forty-five miles: they travelled all day 
and during the night arriving in Shellmouth at day 
break. The journey ended at the home of Helgi Jons- 
son and his wife Ingibjorg. Some of the settlers 
stayed a while, resting before continuing their jour 
ney another fifteen miles to the west where their 
homesteads were located. 

Bjom Olafson decided to stay at Shellmouth, 
having been able to get work at a sawmill. Later, 
when the sawmill was moved to Millwood he fol- 
lowed. The rest of the group continued on to 
Thingvalla. 

In the summer of 1886 Helgi Amason arrived in 
Millwood with his family, He and Bjom Olafson 
with their families left for Thingvalla in October. 
‘They decided to share the same living quarters for the 
first winter. It was an excavation in the slope of a hill 
The walls were constructed of sod about eight feet 
high on the south end, tapering close to ground level 
on the north side and poplar poles, with sod on top, 
‘were used for the roof. These dugouts were warm and 
were used for some time. 

During the summer of 1886, another fifteen fam- 




















‘Second Thingvala School 


ilies moved into the district. Lack of money with 
which to acquire haying machinery forced many to 
resort to the use of scythes and hand rakes. At first 
‘oxen were used, as they were cheaper to buy than 
horses, and they were recommended by the loan 
companies. Helgi Arnason says in his story in the 
Thorgurson Almanak (1918) that in the winter of 
1886-1887 there were eight teams of oxen to serve 
twenty-three families, and they were in constant use 
during winter. 

In the fall of 1887, steps were taken to establish a 


Third Thingvalla School. Now houses the Library in Church- 
bridge. 


school. In January, 1888, a meeting was held at the 
house of Einar Sudfjord to discuss the formation of a 
Lutheran congregation. The result was that a con- 
gregation would be established “to be called the 
‘Thingvalla Lutheran Congregation and that we be 
affiliated with the Icelandic Lutheran Synod."” There 
‘were thirty-six charter members from twenty-three 
families at the meeting 

The first council chosen consisted of four mem- 
bers — President-Thomas Paulson, secretary — Ari 
Johnson, treasurer — Sigurdur Johnson and board 





‘member — Christjan Helgison. This is claimed to be 
the first Lutheran congregation to be established in 
Assinniboia, N.W.T. 

(On March 1, 1887 the first death in the settlement 
occurred with the passing of Gudbjorg. wife of Helgi 
‘Sugurdsson. The settlers immediately called a meet- 
ing to choose a suitable cemetery site for the district 
‘The offer of Narfi Halldorsson to donate one acre on 
his homestead for a cemetery was accepted, the loca- 
tion being the NE 22-22-32, Here the first burial took 
place when the late Mrs. Sigurdsson and an infant 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Einar Sugfjord, were laid to 
rest in the same grave 

The Thingvalla church was built there in 1910 and 
consecrated in I9I1 by Rev. Runolfur Fjelsted from 
Winnipeg. There were now two churches owned by 
the Thingvalla congregation 

The first ordained minister to visit the district was, 
Rey, Jon Bjamson from Winnipeg. He arrived in late 
October 1888. He conducted a church service in the 
Thingvalla school house. At that service there were 
twenty-two baptisms and eight marriages. Rev, 
Bjarnson also consecrated the cemetary. 

‘A general meeting of the settlers was held March. 
14, 1891 for the purpose of deciding how the building 
of acommunity hall could be best accomplished. The 
decision was unanimous: that a hall be built of logs 
roofed with lumber and shingles, twenty-four by 
forty feet in size 

Einar Sudfjord donated one acre for a site. Within 
two years the project was completed. For several 
years all church services as well as concerts and 
public meetings were held in the hall. 

The settlers in the Logberg district. north of the 
Thingvalla district. were some twelve to eighteen 
miles from the hall and desired to have a meeting 
place of their own, The building of a church in the 
Logberg district was completed in 1904. Itserved as a 
community hall as well. 

By 1910, the community hall was seldom used for 
church purposes and in March, an offer by the Good 
Templars Society to purchase the hall for $150.00, 
was accepted. The congregation now decided that a 
church building 18 X 24 feet. be erected in the 
Thingvalla cemetery to serve as a meeting place for 
the members in the south district. 

‘The minutes of Feb. 5, 1914 show that the con- 
gregation had decided to split. The membership in 
the south district was to continue to be known as the 
‘Thingvalla congregation and was to have the owner 
ship of the church and cemetery. The membership of 
the north district was to take possession of the church 
and cemetery there. The congregation was to be 
named Logberg. Both congregations were to be affil- 
iated with the Icelandic Lutheran Synod of America. 
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Neither of these congregations is in existence 
today. The Logberg church was sold several years 
ago to private interests. The Thingvalla church is 
seldom used but is well maintained. 

‘The Thingvalla district was heavily populated as 
soon as it was open for settlement. Records show that 
every available homestead was taken. The social life 
was active and the future looked bright. 

One of the well known poets of the western Ice- 
landers aptly said: “I am a farmer: all !own depends 
on sun and water.” This certainly proved true for the 
‘Thingvalla settlement. The dry years of the 1890's, 
especially 1892 when wells and sloughs went dry, 
brought about a great change for the settlers. A large 
number decided to leave the district. Many moved to 
the western shore of Lake Manitoba, while others 
moved westward to Fishing Lake and Foam Lake. 
Those that moved tried to sell their belongings but 
received little for them. Many of those that settled 
elsewhere were successful in their new locations. 

‘When the dry cycle came to a close, a new influx 
of settlers. Icelanders and other ethnic groups, 
moved in, Only a few of those who left, returned t0 
Thingvalla to again take up farming 

We of a later generation are mindful of the hard- 
ships that the first pioneers experienced in the settling 
in the Icelandic community of Thingvalla, where 
they held fast to their mother tongue and culture and 
yet quickly learned the new language and adopted the 
‘ways of their chosen homeland. We gratefully ac~ 
knowledge the legacy left to us of two school dis- 
tricts. Three Lutheran congregations, three 
churches, a community library of precious Icelandic 
books and periodicals. Foremost, they set an exam- 
ple of true cooperation where all were concerned, not 







































































‘Thingvalla Schoo! District No. 108 — 1956. 








only of the welfare of the individual within the com- 
munity, but the community as a whole, 

In compiling this story of Thingvalla I wish to 
zpratefully acknowledge that I have relied on informa~ 
tion contained in the Thingvalla Story by Helgi 
Amason in the Thorgurson Almanac 1918-20-22: 
the minutes of the Thingvalla congregation: 
‘Thingvalla Pioneer Story by S. B. Olson: and the 
Saskatchewan Icelanders by W. J. Lindal 

GJ. Markusson 











taken from Thingvalla History as compiled by the 
students and other records of 1955 

In 1887 there were about thirty-five families in 
the Thingvalla settlement. That fall steps were taken 
to organize a school district. which in November 
became Thingvalla S.D. #108 and according to the 
Sask. Archives, the first school meeting was held at 
the home of Christian Helgasson on Oct. 24, 1889, 
with the following school board elected-Christian 
Helgasson, Sigurdur Johnsson, and John Ogmund- 
son as the secretary. 

An application was made to the Manitoba and 
Northwest Railway Co. which was planning to build 
a railway through the district, for momentary assis- 
tance. A grant of $100.00 was made by the Company 
for school equipment and B. D. Westman. who built 
the first store in Churchbridge donated a sum of 
money towards school purposes when the district was 
formed in 1887. He also served as secretary in the 
early days. The Thingvalla School was built in 1888 
on SW 24-22-32 WI. Itseems to have been a summer 
‘community project carried out by volunteer labor 
All the material except the windows and lumber for 
the floor and roof. was of hand-hewn logs. It was 
plastered inside and then white washed. Every year 
the walls had to be replastered as the boys would 
‘make holes in the walls to enjoy the scenery outside. 

School opened on April ist, 1889 with approx- 
imately thirty students and Miss Jones as the first 
teacher. She taught for four years. and then Miss 
Olson, who was one of the first students, became the 
second teacher. School lasted five months. The 
‘school inspectors used to say that Thingvalla was one 
‘of the cleanest schools that they inspected. The floors 
were swept every night and washed every Saturday. 
‘The school yard was well-kept and well landscaped, 
containing a variety of flowers. 

Minutes of Thingvalla Schoo! are complete from 
1890 and on, but there have been no registers or cash 
books found prior to 1897. The students for 1897 
were: Helga Helgasson, Eggert Johnson, Ingibjorg 
Johnson, Stephania Sveinson, G. Cameons Helga: 
son, Valdimar Lindal, Halgrimur Arrason, Palmi 














Johnson. Gudrun Johnson. Ama Helgason. Astidur 
Narfason, Laur Thordarson. Gudbrandur Johnson 
Jon Amason. Rannveig Johnson, Alex Oscar Olson. 
Victor Olson. G. Anderson, 

The second school was built of lumber in 1912 on 
NW 19-22-31 WI. The first school sold for thirty 
dollars, the porch of which, served as an ice-hou: 
‘on Martin Johnson's farm for many years. In 1915 it 
was decided to have schoo! open for seven months of 
the year. In 1917. WWI was at a critical stage and a 
‘number of men from the district were serving in the 
armed forces. so $100.00 of school funds were do- 
nated to the following: Patriotic Fund — $60. Belgian 
Relief — $20, Red Cross — $20. 

In 1920 the school was moved to a more central 
location and it was decided to keep the school open 
for 200 days. The school stable burnt in 1924 and it 
was decided to build a new stable 20 X 24. In 1935 
two boys were paid 2/4¢ each day to fetch drinking 
water for the school. 

In 1937 school tax was 2 mills 

At the annual meeting in 1939 a resolution was 
passed “that the teacher read a text out of the Bible 
daily while at school”. School tax was 3 mills 

The third school was builtin 1947 on the NE ¥4 of 
section 24. which was in the centre of the school 
district. In 1948 a new barn was built, 20 X 28 X 7. 

In 1948 the young taxpayers of the district asked 
to have the school for dances, cards etc. and to tum 
any money received to the school. This was granted 
on condition they clean the school after each event. 

By 1950 the mill rate had increased to 27 and the 
yearly teacher salary to $1800. A vote on the larger 
School Unit was taken that year and turned down. In 
1956 the board asked that % mill be levied on 
Thingvalla S.D. “for entertainment for the children, 
and as the board sees fit”. In 1962 there was a 
discussion on whether to close the schoo! since there 
were only six or seven pupils in the school 

In 1963 the school was closed with the schoo! 
board consisting of: Ed Wirth as chairman, Gerd 
Reetz as secretary and Wm. Corroll. Philip Wirth 
was to represent Thingvalla on the Churchbridge 
Central School Board, where the children were to be 
conveyed by bus, by the Larger School Unit that 
came into effect in 1952. G. Reetz, Mrs. Pat Boreen, 
E. Wirth or Lyle Mund represented Thingvalla until 
1980 when the rural schoo! districts were no longer 
recognized as such. 

Thingvalla was moved to Churchbridge and used 
there as a classroom for some years. 























‘Teachers at Thingvalla School 
1889-1892 — Miss Gudny Jones 
1890-1891 — many settlers left the district 


1893 — G. Jones 

1894 — Christine Thodarson 

1895 — Miss G. Peterson 

1896 — Mrs. Mowbray 

1897 — Miss G. Peterson 

1898 — Mrs. Mowbray 

1899 — Bjorn Sigvaldson 

1900 — Willard Freeman 

1901 — L. Peregriue 

1902 — H. McCracken/Barbara McNabb 
1903 — Mrs. Helgi Helgason 
1904 — Mrs. Helgason/C.R. Brown 
1905 — Mrs. Helgason/C. Brown 
1906 — Miss Holdin’T. Whaley 





1907 — Thomas Whaley 
1908 — Bjom Sigvaldson 
1909 — B. Sigvaldson/ G. Page 


1910 —G. Page/James McQueen 

1911 — James McQueen 

1912 —J, McQueen 

1913 — Blythe Pearpoint 

1914 — Constance Vaughan’ Jorunn Henrikson 
1915 — J. Henrikson/Gladys Pearpoint 

1916 — Gladys Murray 

1917 — Gladys Murray 





1918 — Kristbjorg Halldorson 
1919 — Mrs. May Breidfjord 
1920 — Maria Thorlaksson/M. Muir 


1921 — M. Muir/Mrs. Beulah Dahl 

1922 — Mrs. B. Dahl/John Riglin 

1923 — K. Halldorson/W.E. Putland 

1924 — B. Dahl 

1925 — B. Dabl/Gladys Wilkins/O. Murray 
1926 — Olive Murray 

1927 — O, Murray/ J. V. Josephson 

1928 — 1. Josephson/O, Murray 

1929 — Vera Neilly 

1930 — Minerva Moffitv Hilda Robertson 
1931-1934 — Hilda Robertson 

1935-1937 — Mabel Taskey 

1937-1939 — Margaret Rombough/L.. Smith 
1939-1940 — Ellan Joyce Wyatt 

1940-1942 — Margaret Wussow 

1942-1943 — L.. Gislason/Mildred Mundt 
1944 — Sophie Chlan 
1944-1946 — Thelma Bja 
1946-1947 — Leona Perrin, 
1947-1948 — Ivy Wirth 
1948-1949 — Patsy Middleton 
1949 — John Maradyn 
1950-1951 — Ivy Wirth 
1951-1952 — Aibert Herron 
1952-1953 — M. Kendall 
1953-1954 — I. Martin 
1954-1957 — Mrs. J. Burton 
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1957-1958 — Sheila Johnson 
1958-1960 — Mary Philip 

‘Thingvalla School Trustees: 

B.D. Westman — 1890 

V. Thorsteinsson — 1890-1893 

T. Paulson — 1894 

J.S. Thorlacits — 1892-1893 

Gisli Johnson — 1892-1893 

G. Narfason — 1893-1899 

0. G, Johnson — 1893-1894 

Magnus Hinrikson — 1894-1897-1902-1910 
J. E, Laxdal — 1897 

Helgi mason — 1897-1902 

Robert Fraser — 1902-1907-1909 

S. Johnson — 1886-1895-1910-1915-1916-1920 
W. S. Johnson — 1904-1906 

1S. Valberg — 1916-1917 

G. S. Breidfjord — 1917-1938 

©, Olson — 19171928 

Mrs. L. A. Washburn — 1923 

W. J. Johnson — 1924 

G. Helgason — 1925-1934 

A. Kotzer — 1929—1938-1948-1951-1954 
H_ O, Adams - 1930-1931 

C. Mund — 1939-1944-1947-1952 

Philip Wirth — 1937-1943-1949-1954-1960-1963 
Helga Ward — 1944-1946 

M. H. Johnson — 1945-1950 

L. Wirth — 1952 

A, Schutz — 1953-1960 

W. Kotzer — 1957-1959 

Wm. Corroll — 1955-1963, 

Gerd. Reetz — 1960 

E, Wirth — 1963 














Adams Family 
(by Irene Adams) 

In 1902 Michael and Maria Adam settled in the 
‘Thingvalta district, immigrants from Galicia, at that 
time part of Austria, Their family consisted of 
Heinrich and Philip (from Michael’ first marriage), 
‘Augusta and Elizabeth Weiss (from Maris first mar- 
riage), and Maria. Several years later Michael’s 
younger brother Heinrich and wife Katharina, to- 
gether with children George, Michael, Valentine, 
and Anna, also immigrated and settled on a neighbor 
ing homestead. Phillip and Ewald were born after 
their family’s arrival in Canada. 

Names proved something of a problem in the 
New World. The family name of Adam eventually 
evolved into Adams, thanks to the well-meaning but 
pethaps overzealous advice of one or two teachers 
that “Adam” is a Christian name, not a surname. 
Your last name is Adams.” IF acceptance of such a 
dictum seems strange, one must remember that 

















Heinrich had already become Henry: Maria, Mary 
so why quibble about adding one letter? 

Mrs. Philip Adams remembers the 1930's when, 
despite drought and little money, a Spirit of fellow. 
ship prevailed. Sunday afternoons took the form of 
informal ball games played on a level stretch of 
pasture on the farm of Philip Adams, a quarter mile 
south of the Thingvalla School. Both Icelanders and 
Germans played. Sometimes the teams were married 
men; sometimes the “singles” played. Sometimes 
the women had a ball game. After an afternoon of 
participating or visiting, people returned home — 
often on foot — ready for another week's work 

People were eager to socialize, and surprise par 
ties, where a couple unexpectedly found themselves 
hosting a gathering, were part of the social picture. 
Philip Adams used to tell of one farmer who had just 
begun to shave a week's accumulation of whiskers 
when the company started arriving. He stopped to 
help put the horses into the barn and never did get 
back to complete the job of shaving. He spent the 
evening with one side of his face smooth and the 
other bristly! 

None of the Adams family currently reside in the 
Thingvalla district. Some live in Langenburg. Others 
have left the province entirely. The two homesteads 
are now owned by David Mund 














Helgi Arnason 
(by Joa Johnson) 
(Father of Camoens Helgason) 


Helgi Amason and his wife Gudrun, upon decid- 
ing to go to Canada, sold all their belongings and left 
Iceland July 4th, 1886. They boarded the ship Ca- 
moens, which picked up people and horses at five 
different ports, then sailed on its way to Scotland. 
‘They reached Scotland on July 15th. Mrs. mason 
had given birth to a baby boy on July 13th on board 
ship. The captain of that ship asked that the baby be 
named after the ship. On July 15th the child was 
baptized in Glasgow and named Gudmundur Ca- 
moens. There were two older children along with 
them, Helgi and Ama, 

‘After a month they reached Winnipeg where the 
family stayed while Helgi worked in Pembina, 
U.S.A. to earn money so that the family could get all 
the way to Thingvalla in October. In Thingvalla they 
stayed with Bjorn Olafson while building their own 
house which they moved into the following spring, 
Four families lived close together on the same section 
14-22-31 WI 

Helgi was a strong healthy man; he worked hard 
and was able to do almost any work, and soon got a 
well-established home. He took quite an interest in 
community affairs. He helped build the Thingvalla 











Church and was caretaker of the Cemetery for many 
years. 

Their son, Helgi, became a school teacher and 
taught at Thingvalla for some time. He died in 1906 at 
the age of 24 years. Their daughter Arna married 
Hjalmer Loptson and they built their home in Bre- 
denbury. Camoens married Olaf Johnson. Helgi and 
Gudrun also had a foster daughter; she married 
Steingrimur Jonsson a farmer at Kandahar, Sask. 

In 1912 Helgi tured the farm over to his son 
Cameons and built a house next to his daughter Arna 
in Bredenbury. They lived there for many years. 
Helgi went out to the farm whenever extra heip was 
needed. One winter after a big snowstorm, Helgi 
intended to go to the farm and boarded the CPR 
express that came from the west in the morning and 
again came from the east in the evening. Helgi was 
told that the train was unable to go on to 
Chruchbridge until the tracks were cleared of snow. 
He, being a very determined man, started off walk- 
ing down the track. Helgi and the CPR express both 
puffed into the town of Churchbridge at the same 
time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amason both lived to a grand old 

id were respected by all 








The Breidfjord Family 
(by Mrs. Helga Ward) 

Sigurdur Magnusson Breidfjord and his wife 
Kristbjorg came directly to the Thingvalla area from 
Iceland in 1891. Here they lived the rest oftheir lives 
‘They had two sons Gudbrandur and Magnus. 

Gudbrandur was born in Iceland but grew up in 
the Thingvalla district where he attended school. He 
stayed with his parents on the homestead until they 
passed away. He had a hardware business in Chur 
bridge for a time but gave it up because his Father 
needed more help on the farm. Gudbrandur married 
Violet Swedburg of Marchwell and they had six chil 
dren — Sigurd, Magnus, Eric, Viola, Brian and 
Kristin 

Magnus was born in Churchbridge in 1892 and 
attended Thingvalla school and continued on in 
Yorkion. He was one of two Boy Scouts chosen to 
attend the Coronation of King George V in 1911. In 
1914 he enlisted in the Canadian Army and served 
overseas for five and one half years being posted to 
the British Army. He attained the rank of captain 
serving in Gallipoli, Egypt and France. For outstand- 
ing courage and achievements, he was awarded the 
Military Cross. 

Magnus married May McGaw in England and 
they arrived in Churchbridge in 1919. Mrs. Breidford 
taught school in Thingvalla that year and Magnus 
continued his studies in Ontario. Hie became a minis- 














ter of the Presbyterian Church. Later the family 
moved to New York where Magnus continued his 
studies and became a Doctor of Divinity. They had 
two children — Brian and Molly both of whom 
became medical doctors 


Charles Eyestone Family 
(by daughter Catherine) 

Charles Eyestone and son Dewey arrived at 
Churchbridge on Nov. 30, 1918. They came from 
Sherwood, North Dakota by rail bringing three box- 
cars loaded with machinery, cattle and furniture. 
They rode in a boxcar containing furniture, a horse, a 
pig and three crates of chickens. It was night when 
they arrived at Churchbridge and very cold, so they 
slept on the chicken crates to keep themselves and the 
chickens warm. In the morning all this freight was 
unloaded and taken to farm buildings known as the 
Fraser place, situated close to section 23 which 
Charles owned. Here the two spent the winter. 

Next spring Charles returned to North Dakota to 
bring his wife and small daughter Catherine and his 
horses. He built a granary on his land where they 
lived until the house was built. 

‘There was a strange incident concerning the 
horses, After they were here almost a year the horses 
got out of the pasture and headed back south. It was 
thought that they were going back to North Dakota 
They got about as far as Spy Hill before they were 
tracked down and brought back. 

Land was broken and a large garden was put in, 
Mrs. Eyestone was an excellent gardener and cook. 
She won many prizes with her vegetables, flowers, 
preserves and baking at the annual Agricultural Fairs 
in Churchbridge. There was an amusing competiton 
between her and “Ma Garbe” as to who had the best 
garden produce. They visited each other often and 
Kept a close watch on each other's gardens. Mrs. 
Eyestone made many wreaths and crosses for funer- 
als from her flowers. During the thirties people drove 
several miles by horses and ““Bennet wagons” to get 
huge quantities of rhubarb from Mrs. Eyestone to 








Mr. and Mrs. Julus Skaalerud. Mr and Mrs. Chas. Eyestone, 
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make into fruit and jam. This was about the only fruit 
people canned at that time, except for wild raspber 
Fies or saskatoons, when they produced. “Bennet 
wagons” were made from cars and pulled by a team 
of horses because many people that had cars could 
not afford to drive them. They were so named after 
R. B. Bennet the prime Minister of Canada during 
those depression years. 

Dewey Eyestone married Esther Garbe and lived 
in Churchbridge. They had nine children. Only one, 
Lois, remained in Churchbridge. She married 
Charlie Thiele, a highway maintenance foreman 
The Thiele family consisted of Bradley at Princeton, 
B.C., Garley Abbotsford, B.C., Dewey and Joyce 
(Janson) of Kamloops, B.C. of these only Dewey and 
his family live in Churchbridge where he teaches 
school. 

Dewey was a pianist in the 1920's, and together 
with several local music talented men, started an 
orchestra. They named the orchestra, the GEMS, 
taking the first letter of their names. Ewald Garbe 
was on drums, Eyestone on piano, Vernon Mehis on 
Saxophone, Julius Skaalerud on the violin. They 
became very popular and played for dances for miles 
around. Their practice sessions at the Eyestone farm 
usually tured into a dance in the big living room. 
The Dewey Eyestones moved out to Calgary where 
they stil live. Dewey got a new piano for his 79th 
birthday and still plays: 

Catherine Eyestone married Haig Pollock 
Catherine was an avid horse-rider in herearlier years, 
loving the great outdoors. The Pollocks had four 
children — Marie, a teacher (Mrs. Bert Tochor) at 
Esterhazy; Patricia, a nurse (Mrs. George Petracek) 
of Spy Hill; Gloria (Mrs. Ed Wirth), farming at 
Churchbridge, with their boys Warren, Brian and 
Darwin; and John who, with his wife, Blaine and 
family, Laura, Carmen and Allan own the Eyestone 
farm and still live in the original house. The Pollock 
children attended Thingvalla School 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Eyestone lived to a grand 
old age on their farm, passing away in the sixties. 























Robert Harvey Fraser 
by granddaughter Margaret 

Robert Harvey Fraser, his wife Isabella and two 
daughters, Bella and Annie, landed in Saltcoats in 
July 1, 1888 from Kirkwall, Scotland. When the 
Frasers arrived in Saltcoats they rented a sod shack. It 
had one window and when it rained hard it rained 
even harder inside. They lived in this shack for four 
years 

Although he made a dug-out with a team of oxen, 
he could not get a supply of water, so in 1899 they 
moved to the Thingvalla district. In the meantime, he 

















‘worked on the railroad between Salteoats and York- 
ton ten hours a day for $1.00 a day. 
With $500 he was able to borrow from the Gov- 


ernment at that time, bought six cows, a team of 


oxen, a plow and wagon and also bought two broncs 
one of which bore ten colts, He used to travel from 
Saltcoats to Millwood in the fall for flour, which took 
him and his oxen three days each way. The only other 
supplies he got were sugar, tea, and tobacco. One 
time Robert went to Shellmouth by ox-team to have 
some flour ground. The mill had broke down and it 
was nine days later that he got back home: 

Robert believed that if you had a good plow, 
Clydesdale horses, Shorthorned cattle, Birkshire 
hogs and Plymouth Rock chickens you were a good 
Scotsman, and he finally acquired them all. He was a 
director in the Churchbridge Agricultural Society as 
early as 1901, being president from 1907 to 1916. His 
main ambition was to keep the fairs operating. He 
took great pride in the showing of his horses and won 
many championships. He also won many plowing 
championships and field grain competitions in the 
carly 1900's. He took second prize in Regina for Red 
Fife Wheat in 1909. He was chairman of the Thing- 
valla School board from 1902-1914, working along 
with Magnus Henrikson who was the secretary for 
many years. Homesteaders coming through from 
Shelimouth to Saltcoats often stopped at Thingvalla 
School in the winter to make a fire and warm up and 
have a cup of tea. The door was always unlocked. 

Daughter Bella married Hugh Porter and settled 
in the Saltcoats area Annie married A. H. Abbott, 
had two girls and moved to Foam Lake. Three boys 
were bom to Robert and Isabella in the Saltcoats area 
— Charlie, Jim and Sandy. 

Charlie married Ellen Humm and lived in Salt- 
coats for four years, then in the Thingvalla area. 
They had six children: Margaret, married Robert 
Basken and they made their home in the Church- 
bridge district where they are now retired; Arthur 
served with the Canadian services overseas in World 
War Il and was killed in 1944 while serving overseas; 
Kenneth also served overseas for three years, mar- 
ried and now lives in Regina; Herbert lives in Regina: 
Albert (Bud) lives in Edmonton and Stanley in 
Moose Jaw. Jim married and lived in the Saltcoats 
and Kinbrae area, later moving to Winnipeg. They 
had four children. Sandy was born in 1899 and in 
1914 moved to Yarbo district where he married and 
still lives on the farm near his only son Ted, and 
family. They are in the Registered Seed growing 
business, 


Andrew Gladson 
by R. Swanson 
The Andrew Gladson family seems to have come 
































into the Thingvalla district about 1908, where they 
farmed. Beginning in 1908 the children attended 
Churchbridge School. 

Members of the Gladson family were — Lloyd, 
Andrew, Raymond (deceased), Ethel (Mrs. Jesse 
Hicks) left the area in the 1950's when her husband 
passed away and now lives at Lloydminster, Eunice 
(Harrison) lives in Wainright, Alta, and Ben lives in 
Regina 

‘The Gladson 
1932, moving to M 











nily left the Churchbridge area in 
itoba. 





Gudmundur Camoens Helgason 
by Joa Johnson 

Gudmundur Camoens Helgason was born 1886 
con board the ship Camoens en route to Canada. 
Camie, as he was always called, lived with his 
parents and got his education at the Thingvalla 
School. 

In 1910 Camie married Olof Emilia Johnson, 
daughter of Bjorn and Olafia Johnson. They started 
their farming in partnership with his parents, until 
1912 when his father turned the farm over to Camie 

amie was very interested in agriculture and en 
joyed raising good horses. He was a director of the 





Mr. and Mrs. Camoens Helgason 








Churchbridge Agricultural Society and showed his 
animals at the local fairs. He farmed % section 
14-22-32-WI. He was trustee of the Thingvalla 
school for many years. His wife Olof took great 
interest in handwork and she also was a director of 
the Fair board, showing her work at the local fairs. 
She was a member of the Homemakers Club for a 
time and a member of the Concordia Ladies’ Aid 

They were members of the Thingvalla Church, 
then later of the Concordia Lutheran Church. They 
hhad one daughter, Emily, who became a registered 
nurse. She married and lives in the U.S.A. 

In 1936 the Helgasons built a house in Church 
bridge where they moved. Later on they sold their 
farm. In the winter of 1942, Camie suffered a stroke 
and never recovered to normal health. He passed 
away in 1949. 

Olof lived in her house for several years, until her 
health failed. She passed away in 1967. 





Robert Emanuel Hedman 
by Robert in 1977 

My father was born in Sweden and my mother 
‘was born in Norway (Emily Hagen) and they both 
came to the U.S.A. about 1870 where they were 
married. They farmed there until 1901, when they 
came to Canada. They took up a homestead six miles 
northwest of Langenburg and farmed there until 
1905, when father died. Mother struggled for some 
years by renting out the farm until we were old 
enough to be on our own, and then sold the farm, 

Twas born in 1897 in Minnesota and came up with 
my parents together with my sister, Wilma and broth- 
et, Arthur. I started school in 1903 with my sister. We 
had to walk two miles across country. My first teach 
er was Helgi Helzason, 

Twill never forget the first year. One morning we 
were a half mile from school and came face to face 
with a black bear. OF course, we turned and ran. He 
stayed about a hundred yards behind us, When we 
ran, he ran; when we waiked, he walked. Of course, 
mother wouldn't believe us. but father was plowing 
and the bear went fairly close to him and was seen by 
more people. 

My sister and brother went to college, and I got a 
quarter section of land and started farming with 
‘mother. I sold the first farm and bought a half section 
‘and worked for Oscar Olson and farmed, too. 

In 1920, 1 married Borga Eyjolfson. It was the 
worst snowstorm we ever had here. We were married 
in Yorkton and the train was eight hours late getting 
back to Churchbridge because of the storm. 

I went broke on the farm, so I worked out for five 
years, then bought three quarters of land and farmed 
for nine years. After | got rheumatic fever, the doctor 





advised me to quit farming. 1 sold everything and 
moved to the coast. bought service station, which I 
ran for two and a half years, But I didn't like it there 
so I sold again and came back to Saskatchewan and 
‘worked for Harold Olson who was in the machinery 
business in Bredenbury. I worked two more years in 
Yorkton, then bought a half section farm two and a 
half miles southwest of Churchbridge. I farmed there 
until 1969 when I sold out and retired to Church- 
bridge. 

In 1970 we celebrated our 50th Wedding Anniver 
sary at the west coast and again with friends in 
Churchbridge when we returned. Our daughter 
Emily (Smith) and her family are at the coast; Wilma 
(Vince) is at Winnipeg: our son Melbourne lives in 
Bredenbury 

I would like to give credit to Dr. McKenzie, who 
was our doctor in the 1920°s and 30's. I think he did 
more good and helped more people than any man I 
have known, He went out in any weather and very 
poor roads, and I am sure he didn’t get paid for a lot 
of his services. 

Ed. note: The Hedmans were active members of 
the Concordia Lutheran Church. Robert was a direc- 
tor in the Senior Citizens Evergreen Club, served on 
the Churchbridge Housing Authority and was a char- 
ter member of the local Wheat Pool. He passed away 
in 1979. 

The following excerpts are from a taped inter 
view by R. Swanson with the Hedmans and Dan 
Westman, the last time Robert was at the St. Centre 
about six weeks before he passed away: 

Talking about driving cars and licenses, Robert 
said, “I remember when I bought my first car from 
you (Westman). I had to pay $1.00 license from Sam 
‘Wright who issued them. Sam said “I'm supposed to 
give you a driving test first, but I don’t know how to 
drive a car myself, so how can I give you a test?” 

Robert mentioned that when the Adams’ 3-storey 
hotel was torn down, they left the stairway standing 
for perhaps couple of years. It was called “The 
Stairway to Heaven” and the kids used to have fun 
going up and down on 

In their social life — “we'd harrow all day, and 
then dance all night until four or five o'clock in the 
morning.” No, we never had any liquor or booze: we 
never ever thought of it even. 

Mrs. Hedman worked for about one and a half 
‘years for the Rombough Hotel, cleaning rooms and 
waiting on tables. Annie Hjalmarson also worked 
there at the time and Tene Bessel (Jenson) was the 
cook. Mrs, Hedman remembers well her special do- 
nuts. They had at least eight rooms to rent, mostly to 
travellers who came to spend the day at the stores to 
show samples of their products. The Dr. from Salt- 

















coats came once a week to hold a clinic at the hotel 
Drs. Redden and Hallet from Saltcoats were dentist. 

“One time a group of people came to the hotel 
and George Debnam was there, too. A lady said that 
she had never seen a cow milked, and George says. 
“Pl show you how to milk a cow”. He took her 
down to their livery bar, seta pail under the cow and 
started pumping her tail up and down, 

In talking about using flour bags for clothing, 
Robert chimes in, “I remember when we played anti- 
Lover at school one time, and T had the ball and ran 
aftera girl to tag her, and she fell head over heels with 
her skirt up over her head, and across her back end 
were the words “Best Made” from the front of the 
flour bag! 


Sigurdur Jonsson, (1852-1930) 
by daughter Helga Ward 

In 1874 Sigurdur Jonsson and his wife, Thora, 
came to Canada from Iceland. They stayed in On- 
tario for one year, where he worked for farmers and 
also on railroad construction. Here he learned the 
English language and the use of various farm imple- 
ments and tools. He learned to cut trees and to build 
from logs. There were no large trees in Iceland, so 
this was a new and valuable experience. 

In 1875 Sigurdur and Thora joined a group of 
Icelandic immigrants on their way to form a new 
colony north of Winnipeg on the west shore of Lake 
Winnipeg. These were the people that became known 
as the Gimli settlers, the first Icelandic colony in 
Canada, 

After living at Gimli for eleven years. Sigurdur 
and his family came to the Thingvalla area. The year 
was 1886 and again they were pioneers. They now 
had three children: two boys, William and Eggert and 
a girl, Rannveig. 

‘They came in a boxcar, but since the end of the 
rail was inside the Manitoba border, the rest of the 
journey was made by wagon and on foot. Besides the 
‘wagon and a team of horses. they had eleven head of 
cattle, household goods and some farm implements. 

They arrived at their chosen homestead quarter 
(N.W.4 24-22-32 WI) NE of Churchbridge in the 
fall. The first concern was to make hay for the live- 
stock and provide shelters for man and beast. 

‘The first home was partially dug out of the south 
side of a fairly large hill which dominated the scene 
con the east edge of the quarter. The front ofthe house 
\was made of small logs and lumber with one door and 
little windows that let in some light but the inner part 
was windowless. Some kind of temporary shed, 
made of poles — covered with hay, housed the ani 
mals. 

The quarter of land had some flat meadows, some 























hills and some small trees. On the west side was a 
fair-sized lake so water was no problem. Firewood 
was scarce since there were few bushes because fre- 
«quent prairie fires repeatedly burnt them down. Once 
the land was broken and old dry grass cut down, the 
fires were not as bad and the bush grew up. 

‘The next few years must have been busy ones. A 
log house was built from logs hauled from east of 

‘oblin. A large barn was built which had stone walls 
and a loft and roof of lumber, The lumber was from 
logs sawn at a mill at Assessippi on the Shell River. 
The mortar for the stone walls was made from quick- 
lime obtained by burning native limestone in a kiln 
situated on the old Nixon farm at Cut Arm Creek. 
(Joe Jurick Jr. lives near this place now.) 

Slowly fields were broken using a one share 
plough drawn by a team of horses or a yoke of oxen. 
‘Wheat and oats were the main crops. Oats were used 
for stock feed and some of the wheat hauled to 
Millwood to be ground into flour, Groceries could be 
bought at Millwood or at Shellmouth. Very few lux- 
uries were bought, the main purchase being sugar, 
salt, oatmeal, coal oil and coffee. Rice and raisins 
and rock candy were treats for holidays. Coffee 
beans were bought green and roasted at home and 
ground in a hand grinder. 

‘The railroad came in 1887 and then there were 
stores at Langenburg and Churchbridge, both of 
which grew into thriving towns, 

Many Icelandic settlers came to the area east of 
Churchbridge and the settlement was called 
‘Thingvalla. One of the first schools around here was 
the Thingvalla School #108 which started classes in 
1889 and was located on the same section as the 
Johnson homestead. There was also a Thingvalla 
Post Office for many years at a settler’s home. 

‘A drought around the turn of the century caused 
many people to move out of the district but Sigurdur 
stayed. He had acquired two more quarters of land 
and with the help of his growing family, hung on 
during the dry years 

Palmi, the youngest son was born here, also a 
daughter, Ruth, who died in infancy. Sigurdur’s wife 
passed away in the 1890's and he was left a widower 
with four children, mostly grown 

Later, he married Mrs. Palina Reykjalin, a widow 
with six children, Helga, Mundi. John, Martha, Sam 
and Freeman. They made their home on her home- 
stead about two miles east of the old home. Rannveig 
was now married to Julius Skaalerud and the three 
Johnson brothers lived on the old homestead. Sigur- 
dur bought another quarter and built a large home in 

ch Martin Johnson still lives, 

Sigurdur and Palina Johnson had three children, 
Martin, Valdimar, and Helga. 1 grew up knowing 























nine brothers and two sisters (my sister, Helga, died 
before I was born), Of these John and Freeman, Valdi 
and Martin still live in the area: the others have 
passed away. 

Sigurdur and Palina had four sons overseas in 
World War I, William, Mundi, Sam and Freeman, 
and all came back. 

The family tree has grown in spite of the fact that 
five of my brothers never married and neither John 
nor I had any children, 

The original homestead is still in the family, now 
with Lynn Johnson, after ninety-three years 








Bjorn and Olafia Jonsson 
by Einar and Doreen Johnson 

Bjom Jonsson (1852-1934) and his wife Olafia 
Stenfansdotir (1859-1937) were born in Iceland and 
were married in 1881. They left Iceland on July 4, 
1886 for America with their two children, Stefania, 
age 2, and Jon who was six months old. They arrived 
in Winnipeg after traveling foralmost a month, Bjorn 
left his wife and family with old friends in Winnipeg 
‘and went to work on the Manitoba and North Western 
Railway at Portage. 

The job did not last long as after eleven days 
another Icelander, Freystein Jonsson took sick. There 
‘was no medical help to be had, so Bjorn, who could 
not ignore a fellow in trouble, quit his job to help 
Freystein get to his home in the Thingvalla district 
The end of the railway was at Birtle so they had to 
walk from there. They stopped at Millwood and 
Shellmouth with some Icelanders who were living 
there, These people fed them and gave them a place 
to sleep (without charge, of course, as was the pi- 
oneer way) and guided them on their way. 

The first job they did after arriving at Thingvalla 
‘was to make hay. They had nothing but a few hand 
tools to work with. By fall Bjorn had builta stable big 
‘enough for six animals. His family came and they 
lived in that stable for the winter. 

Frost and drought ruined crops and a shortage of 
water drove many away. Bjorn stayed and home- 
steaded on SW 10-23-32 where he raised his family 
of seven. 

Stefania Jonsson (1883-1961) married Rev. Hjor- 
tur Leo. They had one son Hjortur (Byron), who now 
lives in Ottawa with his wife Stella and children, 
Willadean, Michael, Signe and Aileen. 

Jon or John B. Jonsson (1885-1960) home- 
steaded on SE 10-23-32. He was good at carpentry 
and among other things, helped build Concordia 
Church including the steeple. As a young man he 
used to play his fiddle for dances at the old 
Thingvalla hall on the Dan Westman farm. He also 
played the accordion and piano, 














John married Rosa Bjarnason of the Vallar dis- 
trict near Gerald. They moved to farm on N 
9-22-32 just south-east of Churchbridge in 1918. 
They had four children. 

Edgar lived just across the road from the home 
place, until his mother moved to the Anderson Lodge 
in 1980. 

Edith, who wasa nurse, married Rupert Kirkham 
and they farmed north of Saltcoats until they retired 
and moved to B.C. Now widowed, Edith lives at 
Coquitlam where she can be near her children, Denis 
and Patricia (nee Stacey) and Bona (Mrs. Don Malo) 
both living in B.C. 

Byron served in the RCAF during World War II 
‘and married in England. He returned to farming for a 
few years, then rejoined the airforce. Now retired 
from the services, he and his wife Joyce (nee Et 
glish) have the SGIO office in Churchbridge. They 
have two daughters, Laraine (Mrs. Rod Pederson) of 
Cold Lake, Alberta and Mildred (Mrs. lan Fraser) of 
Toronto. 

















Bjorn Jonsson Family — about 1897. Back — Stefania, jor, 
Clatia (Helgason), John, Oiafia. Front — Stefan, Haldor, Od: 
get Ingibyorg, 


Einar and his wife Doreen (nee Ingjaldson) are on 
the home farm. They have a family of six. Rose and 
her husband Norman Sveinbjornson farm near 
Churchbridge. Judy (Mrs. Ivan Hruska) lives at 
Gerald. Loa is an RN working in Saskatoon, Gordon 
and Garnet are employed at Sveinbjornson Con- 
struction and Thelma is in school 

Olafia or Olivia Jonsson (1888-1967) was the 
first to be born in Canada. She married Camoens 
Helgason. They farmed east of Churchbridge on the 
farm now owned by Ron Sveinbjomson. They had 
‘one daughter, Emily, a nurse who is married and lives 
in the USA. 

‘Thorun Jonsson (1891-1963) married Gudmun- 
dur (lim) Johnson who served in World War I. After 











Mrs. Joa Johnson Family Artand Alice, Leo and Mildred, Lloyd 
and Gwen Mann, Don. 


the war they moved to Amaranth, Manitoba. They 
had three sons. Bjorn (Bjossi) lives at Portage and Oli 
at Amaranth. Arthur is deceased. 

Stefan or Steve Jonsson (1893-1946) married 
Jorun Hinrikson and they farmed on S 5 9-22-32 
They had five children. Oli died at age two. 

Leo and his wife Mildred (nee Antosh) farm on 
4-22-32. Their three children are Bryan and Trudy 
(nee Moniuk) of Yorkton, Carroll (Mrs. Danny Birk 
land), an RN at Prince Albert and Delmar at univer 
sity in Saskatoon, 

‘Arthur and Alice (nee Schrader) are on the home 
farm with their three daughters, Kathy, Annette and 
Karen 

Donald who works for Calgary Power and his 
wife Leona (nee St. Jean) have two children, Darwin 
and Michelle 

Gwen (Mrs. Lloyd Mann) is an RN with the 
Public Health Department in Calgary. They have two 
children, Douglas and Sheralyn. 

Oddgeir Jonsson (1895-1914) was a bright and 
ambitious young man. He went to Winnipeg to study 
to become a telegraph operator but came back in a 
sealed casket, a victim of dreaded scarlet fever. 

Haldor or Dori Jonsson (1897-1962) had a twin 
‘who died in infancy. He alway’ lived in the Church- 
bridge a pt for the years 1930 to 1943 when he 
was at Lundar, Manitoba with his sister Stefania. 

One interesting story aften told by Einar’s dad 
and by guests in their home is the story of the “Big 
Wolf”. About 1903 this large animal was killing 
livestock in an area north of Churchbridge. It would 
attack full grown cattle, eat the hind quarters and 
leave the rest. It could also run off with a sheep in its 
mouth, People were afraid to let their children go to 
school or anywhere, 




















John B. Johnsson, who was known to be good at 
shooting, had his mind set on getting this animal. 
Some of the neighbors asked him to try. He went to 
the store and bought a Winchester 38-55 rifle on 
credit, to be paid for in wood. He was criticized by 
his parents as you just did not used credit on some- 
thing like that 

One fall day young Mike Bjamason went out to 
bring his father’s cattle home. He spotted the wolf by 
the cattle so he ran over to Johnson's to get John. John 
was out with a team getting a load of wood, so his 

ter, Thorun, quickly mounted his favorite horse 
and rode out to him. She brought home the wood and 
John took the horse. He rode home, got his rifle and 
‘went to find the wolf 

The first glimpse John had of the wolf was as it 
lay sunning itself on the south side of a bush near the 
herd of cattle. Then the chase was on. After about a 
five mile chase the wolf appeared to be tiring. AAs it 
reached the top of a hill it turned to glance back and 
though it was about a quarter of a mile away, John 
raised his rifle and fired with the horse still at a 
gallop. The wolf seemed to wince but disappeared 
over the hil. 

‘When John reached the top of the hill the wolf 
‘was nowhere in sight. There was a slough with deep 
‘grass ahead. The horse continued straight ahead until 
it was almost through the slough, then suddenly 
veered sideways. There was the wolf coming at them 
from behind with blood spurting from both sides of 
its stomach. Quickly John raised his rifle, fired and 
the wolf dropped. He often said he was sure the horse 
saved his life 

This “wolf” as it was called was unlike anything 
ever seen in the area. It weighed about 310 pounds 
The head was a blue-grey and the rest of it was steely 
grey. It had heavy-set legs and paws rather than the 
strong sinewy ones of a timber wolf. There was some 
speculation that it had escaped from some traveling 
circus and made its way here, but it was never 
positively identified. 

The neighbors were so pleased to be rid of this 
threat that they took a collection to help pay for the 
rifle 























Thorkell Johansson Laxdal 
compiled by granddaughter Mrs. Runa Westman 

Thorkell Johansson Laxdal and his wife Gudney 
came to Canada in 1887 with two children, Melfrieda 
and Laurence Johann (called Joe). They stayed in 
Winnipeg for three years. working for farmers in the 
summer and bucking wood in winter 

They decided to come out west and settle on a 
farm five miles south of Calder where they lived for 
six years. Then they moved to Thingvalla to 4 

















Me. and Mrs, Thorkell xd Inga an Hal. 


12-23-32, Times were hard so when he heard that he 
could get a job on the railroad he went with his team 
of oxen and worked there all summer. His wife and 
children worked with a neighbor to make hay for the 
few head of cattle that they had. Gradually, he and his 
son built up a fair-sized herd of cattle; horses replaced 
oxen and they bought more land, Then one fall, 
‘Thorkell broke his leg. He was laid up for quite some 
time, as it was not set properly and he was rather a 
frail man 

His daughter Melfrieda married Sigurd (called 
Sam) Reykialin and moved to Winnipeg. They had 
three children — John, who died at an early age, 
Gudrun (called Runa) and Margaret. 

In 1904 Melfrieda passed away. It was hard on 
Sam to part with his two little girls. Margaret was 
taken by friends in Winnipeg and brought up there, 
and Runa was brought to Churchbridge by her dad to 
stay with her grandparents, Thorkell Laxdals. The 
next year, 1905, grandmother Gudney Laxdal passed 
away. Grandfather managed to get a housekeeper, 
Ingibjorg Gunnarson, who was able to take over very 
well 

Son, Joe Laxdal then felt that he should go on his 
own. He sold his share of horses, cattle and land and 
‘went to Saltcoats where he had a hardware store for 
many years. He married Sarah Ferguson 

It was difficult for Thorkell after his son had left 
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home, as he had to have a hired man most ofthe time. 
After two or three years, he married the housekeeper 
and they had three children — Inga, Halli and one 
who died in infancy. 

Now his granddaughter Runa, could help around 
the farm, but in winter for a number of years she went 
toschool in Saltcoats where she stayed with her uncle 
Joe and his wife. 

Thorkell had quite a lot of fh 
sheep. One day someone said to him, “You are lucky 
to have Runa to help you around the farm’. He 
replied, “Yes, I just need a good saddle horse for 
her”. And a good horse he always had, which was 
much to her liking 

In 1912 he broke his leg again and was laid up. He 
and his wife, Ingibjorg, retired and moved to his 
daughter's home, 

‘Thorkell Laxdal was a member and a good sup- 
porter of the Concordia Lutheran Church, He was 
also a very good father and grandfather. 

In the fall of 1916, Runa went to work for Oscar 
Olson in Churchbridge for about nine months. There 
she met Dan Westman and in the fall of 1917 they 
were married. 

Years later daughter Inga Laxdal married Ingvar 
John Laxal of Swan River and they settled on a farm 
about two and a half miles north of her dad’s place. 
Inga’ children: Cecil and his wife Ruby have nine 
children — Dan, Claude, Betty Ann (Olm), Rosem- 
ary (Zick), Wilma, Neil, Colleen, Melissa and Max- 
ine. They live in Churchbridge where Cecil works for 
the town. 

Son Halli Laxdal married Maria Rosin and took 
over his parents’ farm. After a few years, Halli sold 
the farm and moved into Churchbridge and worked 
as a mechanic at the General Service Garage. Later 
‘on, he moved to Yorkten where he worked as a 
mechanic for many years. Their four children are — 
Margaret (Mrs. Charles Irving) in Vancouver; Ken in 
Yorkton; Helen (Mrs. Herb Smith) in Yorkton; Gor- 





es, cattle and 














Thorarin (Harry) Marvin 
by Mrs. Marvin 1901-1978 

Harry Marvin was born in 1901 at Churchbridge, 
where he lived all his life. He lived with his mother, 
step-father, two half-sisters and a half-brother, until 
his mother died in 1915. 

Asa child he had to herd a large flock of sheep 
and shed many a tear when the sheep got away from 
him into his neighbor's fields. He has disliked sheep 
ever since. After his mother's death, he worked on 
the farm of Barney Westman, and in Westman’s store 
for over two years. In 1920, he left Westmans and 
worked for C. Helgason for ten years. 











He married in 1930, to a teacher, Valla Joseph- 
son, from Sinclair, Man. The Marvins had one child 
who died in infancy. 

Harry bought a farm from G. Brynjolfson, about 
four miles north-east of Churchbridge. This was on 
the same section that Dan Westman lived. When the 
Marvins moved to their farm, there was a well-built 
log building, which had been used actually as one of 
the first Country Stores in the area. Goods were 
bought in large quantities from distant stores, and 
here the surrounding settlers could buy groceries, 
saving them many miles of travel for most of their 
regular provisions, 

Harry Marvin was always fond of music and 
singing. He joined the Concordia Choir at an early 
age and had been a member for over sixty years. He 
‘was instrumental in starting up song services at Con- 
cordia Church, in which members of other churches 
‘were invited t0 take part. These services were well 
attended and enjoyed. One fall, Harry got the choir 
together to visit and sing for the many “‘shut-ins”, as 
the weather permitted. They even went to Calder to 
sing for Mrs. Joe Einarson (Sr.) who had become 
blind, and for Oscar Olson, who was bed-ridden, Mr. 
Olson would always request “Bringing in the 
Sheaves” 

Harry sang for weddings, funerals and many 
different public functions. Sometimes he sang at 
‘anniversaries of friends at whose weddings he had 
sung. 

Mrs. Marvin also enjoys music. She usually ac- 
companied Harry on the piano. She was organist at 
the Concordia Lutheran church for thirty-six years. 
She was presented a large engraved tray from the 
congregation, in appreciation for her services. She 
also sang in the Church Choir fora good many years. 

Harry was very interested in many communi 
organizations. One was to help start a local Credit 
Union, as there was no bank in Churchbrige. A group 
of local people decided to study Credit Unions and, 
ascan be imagined, some of these meetings ended up 
witha sing-song if @ piano was available in the home. 
Harry became the first president of the newly formed 
Credit Union in 1945, and remmained president for 
ten years. Mrs. Marvin was on the Supervisory Com- 
mittee for the first eleven years, 

Harry was also president of the Churchbridge 
Community Hall Association, from 1947, until he 
retired in 1966, and also chairman of the local Wheat 
Pool Committee from 1944 until he retired. He was 
also a director in the Agricultural Society during the 
1940's, and a director in the Churchbridge Co-opera~ 
tive for many years. 

‘The Marvins lived a quiet life since they retired 
into Churchbridge in 1965, being active only in 


























‘church and in the Senior Citizens Evergreen Club, of 
which Mrs. Marvin was secretary since it was 
“organized in 1973 until 1978 when Harry took sick 
and passed away. 

Ed, Note: It will be remembered by many that 
during the forties and later, Harry was chairman or 
master of ceremonies for many social functions or 
‘meetings and also was often asked to participate with 
his singing. Both Mr. and Mrs, Marvin have given 
their utmost to the community in which they lived. 
Speech of Harry Marvin at the Official Opening of 
Community Centre of 1947 

We have in our community an organization 
knownas the Homemakers’ Club, which consists ofa 
number of good, willing women, who are often 
“cooking up” something and certainly do many a 
good deed. This Homemakers’ Club got the notion 
that Churchbridge needed a new hall. The old hall 
was getting old and badly in need of repairs which 
would have run into a lot of money and work. It had 
served the community well for many years, but like 
‘so many things, had seen its best days. 

‘On Mar. 17, 1945, the ladies of the Homemakers’ 
Club called a public meeting to discuss this newborn 
idea. This meeting, consisted of about forty-five men 
and women from both town and country. After an 
‘open discussion, it was decided to build a new hall (A 
living memorial to WW II veterans). A committee of 
seven was set up — five men and two women — and 
from then on they had a big job on their hands. 

Finance was the first thing to grapple with, as 
very little can be done without money. One of our up- 
and-going business men, Baldur Olson, purchased a 
1941 Ford car. He thought it would be a good idea to 
raffle this off as a primer to raise money for the 
proposed project. A general meeting accepted this 
and Clarence Heinrich, Robert Cowan and Baldur 
Olson were apointed to handle the raffle. Tickets 
were made and sold at $1.00 each. Many of our 
public spirited men and women volunteered to go out 
selling tickets. This proved a grand success as this car 
raffle brought in $4600, which certainly sent us off to 
1 good start. Since then we have also received dona- 
tions from individuals, and organizations such as: 
Homemakers’ Club, Jr. Grain Club, C.G.1.T. group, 
United Church Ladies Aid, Icelandic Ladies Aid, the 
R.M.. the Village of Churchbridge, and the Share- 
holders of the Public Hall Association 

On Aug. 5, 1945, we applied for a charter in the 
name of the “Churchbridge Community Hall As- 
soc.” This was granted without delay. The member- 
ship of this association was set at $1.00, and operated 
on the basis of one member — one vote. 

It was felt that if we had a moving picture show 
each week, it would bring in some extra money, so we 
































purchased a 16mm machine, which commenced op- 
erating in the old hall. This proved quite successful in 
raising much needed funds. With this substantial 
financial standing, plans for the building were drawn 
up, and after a lot of drafting and re-drafting, a blue 
print was made. 

Much preparation had to be done before any 
construction work could begin, as materials were in 
short supply. We were authorized to buy materials 
when they were available. Negotiations were made 
with the old hall association to buy the old hall. After 
the deal was made, shareholders of that association 
‘gave a substantial donation. Since then we have sold 
that building ata nice profit. We purchased the Wheat 
Pool Annex, which gave us a lot of material, and as 
time went on, our building supplies accumulated. 

‘The choosing of the site was the next thing to be 
considered. That problem was finally solved by the 
members casting their vote. The membership at that 
time stood at 54. The vote favored the site in the west 
end of tows where this hall now stands — this site 
being donated by our good friend Emie Rothenbusch 
(Hotel-keeper). We now had the charter, the material, 
and the site and plenty of volunteer labor eager to get 
started, so the next step was to hire a head carpenter. 
We were fortunate in obtaining the services of our 
local carpenter, Oscar Sveinbjornson. He was given 
authority to hire more carpenters as he saw fit. Emil 
Kaeding was appointed overseer. This position he 
accepted and great credit is due him for his untiring 
efforts, for he was found there early in the morning 
and late at night. 

The first €ement was poured for the foundation 
around June 20, 1946. From then on, things were 
buzzing with activity, though at times there were 
delays as some materials were not always available. 
But now, a litte over a year since the actual work of 
the structure began, our hall is complete, and we are 
gathered here tonight to witness the official opening. 

Tam sure that many are interested in the actual 
cost of the building. The cost of the building was 
‘approximately $16,000, and the amount still owing is 
'$3500 (borrowed from Emil Kaeding). We hope that 
when the hall is paid for and funds available, that the 
idea of a community centre will be expanded, 

Time does not permit me to name individually 
everyone who has contributed so generously in one 
way or another. It was through the wonderful co- 
operation of everyone that this building was com- 
pleted. But I feel I must say a word about our care- 
taker, who means so much in keeping buildings such 
as this, in good shape. I refer to Bill Mitchel, who is 
doing a splendid job. 

Last but not least, I want to mention the splendid 
work done by our secretary-treasurer, Alvin Kaed- 
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ing. who I know has had many a headache in carry- 
ing out the responsible task assigned to him, and 
which he has so ably and conscientiously performed 
In closing, I wish to extend on behalf of the hall 
‘committee our heartiest thanks to all who have con- 
tributed or helped in any way, 
H, Marvin, President 
Churchbridge Community Hall Assoc. 





On Jan. 23, 1953, Harry Marvin again was chair- 
man at the “Burning of the Mortgage” celebration, 

ing the paying off of the last payment and the 
of the note that gave the community a debt- 
free community centre, 








Mrs. Pernelle Nordin (by grand-daughter 
Martina Mehls) 

Mrs. Pernelle Nordin immigrated to Canada from 
Minnesota about 1903. Her husband had passed away 
in Minnesota. Along with her seven children, they 
took up @ homestead six and a half miles N.E, of 
Churchbridge, namely the Thingvalla district: 

Mrs. Nordin was well known for her mid-wife 
career, as well as raising her family 

Her son John, served in the first World War from 
1916-1918 and was killed in action August, 1918, 

Son Oscar, being the oldest took over duties of 
homesteading. He married Mina Olson who came 
‘over from Oslo, Norway in 1907. They in turn had 
four living children namely: Margaret, Otto, Martina 
and Phyllis. He later moved to the Pennock District 
and continued farming, then on to the Churchbridge 
Area 





Martina married Vernon Mehls and Phyllis mar- 
ried William Skaalerud, both local boys. 


Mrs. Thora Paulson 


‘Thora, wife of Thomas Paulson, an original 
homesteader at Thingvalla, ran out of a grocery item 
‘one day in fall and wanted to walk to a neighbor. A 
group of Indians had set their teepees about half way 
between their homes. Both husbands were away 
threshing. The Riel Rebellion was fresh in the minds 
of settlers and Mrs. Paulson was afraid to pass so 
close to the tents. She waited three days and finally 
decided to go. She donned a pair of her husband's 
overalls and reached the other house in safety. This 
‘was on a Sunday and there were visitors at the neigh- 
bor’s house. The subject of comment after was not 
the ingenuity of the woman in deceiving the Indians 
but her audacity in appearing in public wearing over 
alls! 











Snorri Reykjalin Family 
(by son Jon) 

Snorri Reykjalin and Patina Marteinsdottir met in 
Winnipeg and were married in 1886. In 1887 they 
moved to the NorthWest Territories and Snorri filed 
on a homestead two miles southwest of Calder, There 
they had five children 

In 1897 they moved to the Thingvalla District. In 
1898 Snorri died in Winnipeg where he had been 

lived in the district 
tuntil World War I when three of the sons enlisted in 
the Armed Forces, where Gudmundur and Freeman 
were wounded and Sigurdur got a touch of gas, but 
all three returned to Canada 

Gudmundur married Wilma Hedman of Church 
bridge and moved to the west coast. They had two 
children — Lloyd and Christine. Sigurdur (Sam) 
‘married Anna Paulson from Gerald and raised a fam- 
ily of four boys and one girl, Freeman did not marry. 
Jon married Kristbjorg Halldorsson from the Vallar 
district, Martha married William Perrin of SpyHitl 
and they had six children. 








Herbert Washburn 
by daughter Catherine Miller 

In the spring of 1911, when I was three, my 
parents, Herbert and Laura Washburn and I moved 
from Minnesota to Saskatchewan, at the instigation 
‘of “Ab” Arnold, my mother's brother, and his wife, 
Anna. They had come to a farm about halfway be- 
tween Churchbridge and Langenburg a year or so 
before. Ab had been a policeman in Minneapolis, 
previously. My mother and I rode ina sleeper car, and 

in a box car with our furniture, personal 
two horses, two cows, a dog, at least one pig. 
possibly a cat and several chickens! We stayed with 
the Arnolds while Uncle Ab and Dad built our house, 
about a mile east, and other necessary outbuildings. 

The farm was half a mile north of the C.P.R. 
tracks, and we enjoyed the trains as long as we lived 
there. At one time we leamed that the private train of 
the Prince of Wales would pass by around four in the 
morning. My mother woke me to get up and see the 
train pass. The trip received a lot of publicity (by 
paper, of course). I believe that was the occasion on 
which he purchased a ranch near Calgary. 

We lived on this place until 1917 or 1918, when we 
sold and moved to a rented house much closer to 
Churchbridge. Soon we purchased a half section to 
which was moved the former house. There we lived 
until 1925 when we returned to Minnesota. My pi 
ents moved to Portland in 1941 where my mother 
passed away in the summer of 1944. My father lived 
until 1955, when he was nearly 91. 

When I finished two years of high school in 














Churchbridge there was no third year, so was out for 
a year. Right after the New Year of 1923 the Church- 





bridge primary teacher, a Miss Johnson, developed 


pneumonia. A skinny, not-quite-fifteen-year-old, 
yes, I, was hired to teach which I did for two weeks. 
Itposed quite a problem. The children had known me 
all their lives; most had gone to the same building 
th me the year before. What were they to call me? 
iss Washburn” was a bit much; Catherine was too 
informal. So they settled for ““Teacher”, with the 
exception of Elin Sigurdsson, who very nicely and 
confidentially, whispered to me “I will call you 
“Miss Washburn’ while you are teaching”. That was 
abit better than a smali girl, name forgotten, who, 
upon falling off a chair where she had been standing 
af the blackboard, being naughty, looked up at me 
and uttered scornfully “Craty (Crazy) Watbumn”! 
Ah, me. 

In the fast moving age with its worries, disasters, 
I would not change my childhood on the 
Saskatchewan prairie for anything. How many now 
have achance to commune with two Shetland ponies, 
a dog that was always ready to round up the cows, or 
chase a prairie wolf across a whole section, appar 
ently playing a game with us; or getting stuck in a 
snowbank during an unexpected March storm, and 
having one’s father come to the rescue because a 
voice could be heard for miles, to guide one and help 
dig the short-legged Maggie out of the drift? Being 
an only child I did develop a tendency to stay “‘up 
town" after school. and at times we would hitch 
Mageie — or Pet — and the Lewarton pony to their 
buggy. and case the town. One night I was very, 
late, nearly dark, and I met my father about halfway 
home — he with a strap — and — this is “gospel 
truth”, I was riding fast, singing with abandon “How 
Ya Gonna Keep ‘em Down on the Farm?” I walked 
the rest of the way home, and to schoo! the next day. 
This was an unwritten law, as well as a probably sore 
spot! 

‘My father had a trapline for years and the day 1 
accompanied him — it was cold — very cold — but 
not until later did we learn it had been sixty below! 
‘We weren't frozen, either. 

Oh there were many amusing incidents, such as 
getting “shot” by a skunk on a grade over a low spot 
‘on the road, and one Hallowe'en the young turks of 
Churchbridge smeared limburger cheese all over the 
whipstock of our buggy while we were at the celebra- 
tion in the town hall 

T belong to the Canadian Club and the 
Saskatchewan Club here. We meet once or twice a 
sarpicnic or Christmas parties. | have used my 
Saskatchewan lore as exhibits at Hobby Fairs and 
garden shows here as my ties, and memories of 
Saskatchewan are very precious to me. 




























































Stefan Jonsson Valberg 
by Mrs. Jorun Johnson 

Stefan Jonsson Valberg was born in Iceland in 
1869. His parents were Jon and Kristin Stefanson. At 
the age of 18, he went to seek work for himself. 
Stefan’s wife. Anna Halldorsdottir, left home at the 
age of 16 when she went to stay with her brother, Rev. 
Sofanias Halldorson. She stayed there until she mar- 
ried Stefan in 1890. They lived in Iceland for the next 
ten years and in 1900 they decided to go to Canada, 
along with Stefan’s two brothers. Thorleif and Julius 

‘They worked out the first three years. then Stefan 
bought a quarter of land. That land is still in the 
Valberg family. They had five children, four sons and 
an infant that died. 

Stefan had been very interested in poetry and had 
been an editor of a newspaper in Iceland. He took 
great interest in community activities. On April 17. 
1911, he was struck by lightning standing outside S. 
Loptson’s General Store in Churchbridge and was 
killed instantly. This was a great blow to his wite and 
young family as well as the community. 

His wife carried on the farm operation with her 
sons and lived there the rest of her life. She passed 
away in 1939. 

Heron John Valberg was for many years a grain 
buyer at Churchbridge Pool Elevator. In 1927 he 
married Rose Vigfusson. They had two sons. Leslie 
and Dennis who became medical doctors. John was 
later transferred to other points as a grain buyer and is 
now deceased. 

Bjorn Valberg married Theresa Schnider in 1940, 
They have one daughter Anna. and twin sons, 
Michael and Ben. Thorleif and Harold remained 

















Concordia District 


‘The Concordia Story 
by G. J. Markusson 

Historical records tell us that the first homestead 
entry in Assiniboia. N.W.T. by an Icelander was in 
the year 1885. This homestead was located in town- 
ship 22-range 32. approximately five miles north- 
east of Churchbridge 

This district was named Thingvalla. Shortly 
thereafter. to the west and north half of township 22 
and all of township 23. ranges 32 and 33 west of the 
Ist. homesteaders kept coming. seeking suitable 
lands on which to settle. About the turn ofthe century 
this became a heavily populated area and an ail 
Icelandic community referred to as the “west dis- 
trict” by the pioneers. The original settlement 
‘Thingvaila, was known as the “east district.” 

In the east district, a Lutheran congregation was 
formed in 1888 and named Thingvalla. In 1891 steps 
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single and live and with Bjom and Theresa on the 
family farm. 


Philip Jacob Wirth 

Twas born in Stanislav. Galicia in 1901, son of 
Philip Wirth. a weaver and farmer. I grew up in 
Galicia when the first World War broke out. Twice 
we were under the Russians. When they came the 
third time, the Austrian Government took us re- 
fugees to Vienna. Austria, We were there eleven 
months. When we returned. there were no buildings 
left. My father started rebuilding again. 1 stayed 
home until my parents died. 

Twas 20 years old when my brother John sent me 
my ticket to come to Canada. I came to Langenburg 
in 1921. I worked as a hired man for Emil Kaedig and 
E. R. Kaeding. until 1926 when I started farming 1 
married Mary Brenner of Churchbridge that year. 

My first farm equipment was a walking plough 
and tour horses. Our transportation was horse and 
buggy. until 1926 when I bought a Model A Two- 
door Ford. One Sunday, taking my family out, one 
front wheel came off, and rolled ahead into the ditch. 
That happened twice. It wasn’t funny at the time, but 
itis now. 

‘We belonged to the Peace Lutheran Church. I was, 
con the church board and also sang in the church choir 
for Christmas, in the earlier years. Lalso was school 
trustee for Thingvalla School. for eight years. 1 
farmed in this district until 1962 when I bought a 
house and we retired in Churchbridge. We had five 
children, Helen, Arthur, Edward (who ison the home 
farm), Lillian and Joyce, 











were taken to build a community hall. Within two 
years the building was completed. constructed of 
logs hauled by the settlers froma large forest about IS 
miles north of the chosen site. the SE 34-22-32 WI 
For several years all church services were held in the 
hall. Most of the settlers of the west district were 
‘members of the Thingvalla congregation 

About 1900, many of them were anxious to have a 
place of worship more centrally located within the 
district. In 1901 the residents of the west district 
severed their ties with the Thingvalla Congregation. 

‘A meeting took place at Logberg School with the 
Rev. J. J. Clemens of the Icelandic Lutheran Synod, 
and the former members of the Thingvalla con- 
‘gregation. Plans were made to form a new con- 
gregation. A further meeting on Nov. 5, 1901 
finalized the formation of the congregation which 
was to be known as the Concordia Lutheran Con- 











gregation, The first council to be appointed were 
Freystein Johnson as president. Bjorn Thorbergson 
as secretary, S. Loptson. J. J. Finnsson and Arni 
Amason 

On Dec. 3. 1901. the council held their first 
meeting at the home of S. Loptson to lay plans for a 
Sunday School. John J. Finnsson and Miss Sigridur 
Loptson volunteered to act as teachers. It was decid 
ed that a concert be held on Dec. 24th at the Logberg 
School in celebration of Christmas. F. Johnson and 
B. Thorbergson agreed to procure an evergreen tree 
for the occasion 

On Sept. 21, 1902 atthe first annual meeting held 
at Logberg school where some services had been 
hheld with Rev. P. Hjalmason in charge. a committee 
‘was organized to select a site for a church building as 
centrally located as possible within the district. The 
site chosen was on the NE comer of the NEY 9-23-32 
WI five miles straight north of Churchbridge and 
beside what is now #8 highway. A church was built 
in 1904: a cemetery was located on the same site. and 
later a barn was erected 

Rev. Hjortur J. Leo was the first minister to serve 
Concordia Congregation on a yearly basis. He was 
ordained in 1909 and served Thingvalla also. until 
1912, when he left for the west coast, He was suc 
ceeded by Rev. Guttormur Guttormsson who served 
tuntil 1918, Both of these men lefta lasting impression 
‘on both the spiritual and cultural life of the district. 
Rev. Leo married Stefania Johnson, a daughter of the 
Pioneers, Mr. and Mrs. Bjorn Johnson and a charter 
member of Concordia congregation, Rev. Guttorms- 
son also married a daughter of pioneers, Rannveig. 
‘whose parents were Mr. and Mrs. Gisli Egilsson of 
the Logberg-Calder district, and charter members of 
the Thingvalla congregation 

As the pioneers were becoming more self-reliant 
and beginning to enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
‘many felt that a community hall could be built in 

















‘Concordia. Icelandic L.C.W. — 1952. Groa Gunnarson, Olat 
Helgason, Rose Arnason, Mabel Sveinojomson, Marg Eyjolt- 
‘son, Vila Henrikson, Sigga Gislason, Borga Hedman, Krist 
Reykialin, Valla Marvin, Jona Bjamason, Bjorg Bjamason, 
Runa Westman, inga Laxdal. Front — Joa vohnson, Jona 
Johnson, Gudrun Magnusson, Beta Elnarson, 











clove proximity to the church, In 1915 the communi- 
ty hall was built and became known as the Concordia 
Hall. It was erected on SE corner of the SWY 
16-23-32 WI, One acre was acquired for the site, 
across the road allowance from the church, Generous 
financial donations were received from the residents 
of the three Icelandic districts. namely, Concordia, 
Thingvalla and Logberg-Calder district. Volunteer 
labour was freely given 

A caitn was erected to the South of the hall in 
honour and in memory of the pioneers of these dis: 
triets. Within the cairn a metal container was sealed 
containing the signatures of most of the Ieelanders 
then residing in the three districts. as well as copies of 
the Icelandic Weeklies. Logberg and Heimskrin 
then published in Winnipeg. and other Icela 
periodicals that were subscribed to by the pioneers 
‘The caitn was unveiled at the time of the Golden 
Jubilee Celebration (1885-1935) held in 1935 to com: 
‘memorate the founding of the colony 

The Concordia Church and the Concordia Hall 
became the centre ofthe community's social life. The 
hall witha kitchen attached filled a much-needed part 
of the community. Concerts were held there: plays in 
both Icelandic and English were put on by the Young 

















Last public. Julus Skaalerud, 80, and daughter Ruth (Tuma) 
= 1948, Over 72 years of playing the same violin 





Concordia Icelandic Celebrations — 1936. 


People’s Club. Many were the dances that drew 
crowds from the local towns and outlying districts 
Music for dances was always available from good 
orchestras within the district. Very popular were the 
Skaalerud Family — Father Julius. his daughter 
Ruth, sons Carl. Johann and Willie and Valdi John- 
son. Another fine group of musicians. calling them- 
selves the Buckaroos. were very popullar. They were 
uly” (Gunnar) and Eyti Gunnarsson, Johann 
Skaalerud and Elmer Hanson 

The Icelandic Celebration annual event — 
“Islendingadagurin™ held on June 17th was a 
event in the Icelandic districts. The program con- 
sisted of toasts to Iceland. to Canada and to the 
pioneer settlers. Guest speakers. usually trom Win- 
nipeg. were invited to attend. The favorite songs of 
Iceland were rendered by the Concordia Choir. The 
Bredenbury Brass Band entertained on the grounds 
at several of the Icelandic Annual Celebrations. The 
Loptson brothers. Bill and Mundi. and their cousin 




















Hjalmar Loptson, Jack Brown and Eyfi Sigurdsson 
‘were members of the band and at one time resided in 
Concordia district 

Sports were a big attraction at the Icelandic Cele- 
bration. Baseball was most popular with participa- 
tion from surrounding districts. Concordia had good 
ball-players. the Johnson brothers. Ami. John and 
Oli, were excellent. They later played with the well- 
known Churchbridge Ball Team. as did Freeman 
Reykjalin who was noted for his pitching skill. The 
Icelandic “Glima”” (wrestling) was much enjoyed by 
both participants and the audience. An open air skat- 
ing rink was at one time located near the hall. It was a 
hive of activity in season and many a hockey game 
was played between Concordia, Churchbridge and 
other districts, 

By about the early 1920's the original log huts of 
the pioneers had been replaced by well built homes of 
lumber. and most farmers had huge barns with lofts 
for hay storage. 

During the first world war, the demand for greater 
food production and a better price for wheat resulted 
in farmers developing more acres for cultivation. A 
big.change in farming methods began to take place as 
farmers began to switch from horse-power to tractor 
power and larger farm machinery and larger farms. 

During and following the second world war, a 
population drift away from the Concordia district, 
and the establishing of the larger school unit. resulted 
inclosing of the Logberg and Pennock schools. Bet- 
ter roads and paved highways brought about a big 
change in the living pattern of the rural people. No 
‘more was the social life centred on Concordia. The 
































Concordia Hall — Thingvalla Church. Concordia Church — Logberg Church, 
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towns and cities had become more attractive. The Congregation joined with Concordia in 1963. Peace 


Concordia Parsonage in Churchbridge was sold: Lutheran Congregation merged with Concordia in 
membership in the congregation dectined and church 1964. The Concordia Church was moved into 
services were provided by supply Pastors when avail Churchbridge. Regular services are now (1980) held 
able. The barn and the hall were sold. Thingvalla with Pastor Richard Dederick of Esterhazy in charge. 





During wartime women were pressed into farm harvest. WW. 
—Florence and May Zimmerman, 
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The War Years 


Churchbridge and the War Years 
by R. Swanson. 

A few men from our surrounding area went on 
active service to Africa during the Boer War at the 
turn of the century, but Canada’s first major war 
involvement was during World War I and I 

In World War I, some boys enlisted as soon as 
they were of age and as there was little money for 
anything, they thought this was their only oppor: 
tunity to See the world beyond their own district. War 
became a reality when they went overseas, some did 
not return 

Meanwhile at home, families struggled along 
with a shortage of help, which was even more pro- 
nounced when the draft came in 1918. However, the 
demand for food, during these war years became so 
great, that quite a number of farm boys were excused 
from military service as long as they stayed on the 
farm to produce food. There was very litle money in 
the pre-war years, and scarce goods during the war 
years and after, became very expensive. 

‘A local group of ladies, called the “Busy Bees", 

















Wartime mishap south of Churchbridge. 
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about 1915, did sewing for War Victims’ Relief. The 
“Booster Club” supported the war effort by knitting, 
sewing, making quilts, sending parcels to boys over. 
seas and did whatever else they could to support 
them. 

Before the second World 
just emerging from the dry years and hard times, 
with a great deal of unemployment. It wasn’t long 
before many young people enisted in the armed 
forces where they were provided with food, clothing 
and a steady paycheck. 

In 1941, young men of ages 18-22 were called up 
for a month’s military training, which resulted in 
many of these enlisting for active service. The Cana- 
dian government had training bases situated in many 
places across Canada. The nearest one to our area 
was the Airforce Training Base at Yorkton. Airmen 
from different parts of the British Empire took some 
of their training here, Quite a bit of excitement was 
caused when a young Australian pilot in training, lost 
his bearings and came down in the Mehls field just 
south of Churchbridge on March 8, 1943, a cold and 
blustery day. Carl Skaalerud and Vernie Mehls 
worked all night with horses, tractor and grader 
through the snowbanks, to clear a runway so the 
plane could take off again. The plane flipped on its 





, the country was 
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back when attempting to take-off, but the pilot was 
unhurt, Many people from town and around the 
district came out to see what had happened. 

‘The local Red Cross, the Homemakers and other 
clubs were kept busy making quilts, sewing, knitting 
and packing parcels for overseas to service men and 
to war victims. 

On May 15, 1942 ration books were issued for 
various foods. Each household had to register and 
‘was given a book of dated ration coupons of different 
colours for each kind of food. Rations per person, per 
week were: Coffee — 4 ounces, Tea — 6 ounces, 
Butter — 8 ounces, Sugar — 8 ounces. 

Meat was also rationed, and farmers who did 
their own butchering, were supposed to turn in their 
meat coupons, however, this wasn't always done, 
Extra rations were allowed for restaurants and during 
harvest operations, By the end of 1942, cocoa and 
dates were no longer available. In 1943, gas rations 
were 120 gallons per car and 500 gallons per truck 
(for the few people that had trucks). 

1944 brought more restrictions and rations. Tires, 
cats and machinery, even good second-hand ones. 
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were hard to get. Oranges and bananas were no 
longer available. Many ladies will remember the 
long lineups for rayon, crepe, and fine cotton stock 
ings, when a shipment came in, hoping that the 
supply would last to the end of the line. Later, nylons 
were developed. These fine stocking were so scarce, 
that even major “runs” would be repaired la. 
boriously with a fine hook that closed to pull each ’ 
stiteh through, one at a time. Sometimes it would 
take hours to repair a badly damaged stocking in this 
ay. 

In 1945 and 1946 beer was also rationed, coupons 
allowed one unit per week. People that never drank 

beer before, made sure that they got their rations. 

‘The War in Europe was over on May 7, 1945, the 

next day was declared a Dominion Holiday with 

many celebrations. In Churchbridge, the school chil 
dren paraded and V-Day services were held. On 

August 14, 1945, after two Atomic Bombs had been ' 
dropped on Japan, they gave unconditional sur- 
render. The war with Japan was over, and another 
celebration, V-J Day took place and, the next day was 
declared a Public Holiday. Everyone breathed a sigh f 
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‘Wartime Ration Books, WW2, (J. Mund), 


of relief! Very few local boys were involved in the 
war with Japan, but again, there were many celebra- 
tions and parades. A large Homecoming supper and 
dance was put on in Churchbridge after most of the 
boys had returned, and each was presented with a 
leather wallet from the community. Canada was still 
under the strict rule of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Shortages remained severe for weeks after 
the war. New tires were impossible to get, sugar and 
butter rations were still in full force, with some 
increase in sugar rations for fall canning 

These were the war years in our district as it was 
across the nation. Anyone having a loved one in the 





armed services could hardly wait for the day of re- 
tum, but some didn’t return. To them and their fam- 
ilies let us take time to bow ourheads and say a prayer 
in appreciation of having given everything they had 
their life! 
The following is a list of people from our sur 
rounding district that served in the armed services 
e wars. It has been drawn up by Gisli 
Markusson and Dan Westman to the best of their 
knowledge. If anyone has been missed, they offer 
their sincere apologies, since no local written record 
exists, of all who served and lived here for some 
time 














‘The following saw active service in 





















Men on Active Service From 
the Churchbridge Area 
¢d by G. Markusson and D. Westman 
W.W. 1 
(indicates killed in action) 





Antosh. Laddie 
Anderson. Dag. 8 

Anderson. David 

Anderson. J. Peter 

Benson, Ingie 

Breidfjord, Captain Magnus. A. 
Bjarnason. M 


Einarsson George 
Everet, Leonard 
Kromeey. George 
Kromfes. Martin 
Johnson. Brandue 
Johnson. Jim 
Johnson, William S. 





Basen Fred *Lindal, Skuli 
Cavanaugh. Sam ove. William 
Colley. Ber Love. Robert 
Davis, Herbert Lindsl, Captain Water 3 
Devin, Jack Love, Stewart 


Dresses. J Philip 
Dressler. lon C. 
Epilsson. Pal 
Epilsson, Hannes 
*Einarsson, Lieut John 
Einarsson, Johannes 
Einarsson, Wiliam S 


Love, Thomas 
Love, Angus 
Lindal, Jacob 
Montgomery. Gordon 
Montzomery. Jim 
Mint, Wiliam 
Murry. Jack 





the Boer Warin Africa and tetumed 
in 1906: 

Chas Rooke 
Bert Rooke 
George Rooke 
Willa Sith 


‘Norman, Gish 
Norman, Joseph 
“Nordin, John 

Park, Waller 

Pledge, William 
Reykali im 
Reykalin, Sam 
Resin, Freeman 
Rothenbusch. Erie 
Sigurdsson, Eyolfur 
Stevenson. John A 
Suatjont. Stent 
Sveinson, Valdimar 
Sveinson. Gis 
Thorlakson. Stlan S 
Thorlakson, Edvard 
“Thorlakson, Joe 

Wade Sam 

Wagner Walter 
‘Westman, David Albert 















































Moll of oun” 


Men in Active Service 
W.W. I 


Adams, Herbert Jira, Alfred Gist Price John 
‘Adams, Walter Johnson. Byron Philips, lack 
‘Almauist, War Sohnson. Ede Prine. Otto 








Appleton. Douglas & Doris Kaeding. Edgar Quand, Allan : 
Antosh. Joe Keast, Calvin Reeves, Kenncth 

Bjarason, Cart east, Gordon Rubilet. Jim 

Boreen, VD. "Bud! Keast Harold Rubiletz Joh 

Beaton, Sam Kurvez. John Rubilet, James 








Basken, Charles Lambie. John Rosin, William 
Bily, Henry Laxdal Alexander F Rosin, Harry 

Bruce, Joe Laxdal Brace Rosin, Henry 

Cowan, Murray axl. Joho A. Smith, Ingibjorg Elva 

Cowan, Glen *Laxdal, Hugh Schneider. Ray 

CChoptuik, John Lowe, Stewart Sauser, Woodrow 

Davis, Clarence Love, ton Sauser. Howard 

Davis. Eddy Love, Maxwell Sveinbjomson, tag 

Davis. Herb (George) Laracque. Alex Sveinbjoson, Jos 

Davin, Fete Martin. Wan ‘Skaalerud, Johann 

Dietrich, Lawrence Maguie, Harvey Sigurdson, Major TO. 

Daum. John MeNsill Charles Smith, Douglas H. 

Debnam. Mostoway. John Snyder, Molly — (nce Addisson) 

Dressler, tck Montgomery, Lincoln Snyder, Francis 

Egilsson. Alfed Nickel, Adolf Snyder, Leslie i 
Egilson. Herbert Nordin. Leonard Snyder, Soe 

Epilsson, Jon R Olenick. Nick Swanson, Clifford 

Epilson. Jona Olenick. Andrew Swanson, Donald 

Einarson, Franklin Olson, Kristin Scobie, David 

Einarsson, Somundur Olson, Magnus Toles, Gorton | 
Everett Larson lm. Anly ‘Tuma, Charles 


Fraser Kenneth lm. Eric “Tatton, Mark 
ser, Arthur lm. Gordon Wade, William 
*Freysteinsson. Theodore (tm, Lawrenes Wagner. Lyle 
Griffin. John Park, Walter ‘Westman, David H 
‘Gunnarsson. Carotne Park, John ‘Wussow, Woodrow - (Chuck) 
Gunnarsson, Eyolfr S Paton. Andy Webb, William 
Haron, Fred Paget. Ln Welk, John 
Haslen, Stewart Paget, Leonard Welk. Francs 
Hedman, Melbourne Philips, George Yank, Fred (Prisoner of War) 
Terman, Edith Philips, John Yanke. Abert, 

Philips. Tom 












Finnsson, Margaret Grace Ol. Herbert, Tuma, Robert | 
Zentner, Norman 


Tira. Joseph Lawrence 








Miscellaneous 


Fred Basken Rambling of the Churchbridge 
Area 
{interview by R. Swanson) 

‘One time during prohibition days I walked into 
the hotel in Yorkton that was owned by the 
Bronfmanns. | had taken a couple of local people up 
there to the hotel and we saw Harry Bronfmann and 
one of his men, Sam Morrelle and some others. They 
asked me if | would run whiskey for them across the 
U.S.A. line, (At that time you were not allowed to 
take liquor from Canada to the U.S.A.) I said, “No, 
I'm not much of a drinker, and I didn’t want to get 
involved with the law.” Both Sam and Harry were 
there. He said, “I'll make it worth your while. If you 
get caught I'll pay your fine, Make your first trip and 
you'll get $500. If you make it across the Tine and 
deliver it a couple of miles over, someone else will 
pick it up. Next trip, if you make another succes: 
trip, you'll get another $500 and the car is yours 
had darn nice cars. That was quite a temptation for a 
normal young boy in those days, but I wouldn't do it 

sm came from Regina and went back there again 
He was in charge of liquor. 

One day they had a fellow running booze and he 
came through Churchbridge. You know how soft 
some of the streets used to be? You would drop right 
down and sit there. Well, these cars were heavy with 
wide thick walls. These walls concealed tanks filled 
with liquor. This fellow dropped into the mud up to 
the bottom of his car. He went into the livery barn to 
get George Debnam to pull him out. George and 1 
were ready to go out tothe farm with the horses as we 
farmed quite a bit of land. too. We each had four 
horses hitched up when this fellow came along. We 
said we'd bring over a team. “Oh no,” he said 
“bring all the horses over". Anyway it took four 
horses and all that they could pull to get that car out 
and up the street. He was in a hurry and pulled out a 
S10 bill and threw it over to me. I was going to give 
hhim some change back. “No, I don't want any 
change. Keep it I might need you again some day" 
We wouldn't have charged him more than two dol- 
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lars, So he kept on going and he got across by 
Foxwarren and that’s where they trailed him. They 
didn’t get him, but they got the car and the liquor. 

Speaking about bad roads. Up on old No. M4 
highway there was a bad spot in the road and the cars 
Kept on getting stuck. There was a farmer there that 
kept pulling them out. At night he would haul a 
couple of barrels of water into the mud-hole and the 
next day he was back in business again pulling cars 
ut. One day a traveller for Scott Fruit got stuck there 
and the farmer pulled him out and asked for payment. 
The traveller said "Ihave no cash, you'll have to take 
a cheque”. So he wrote out a cheque for the amount 
and told the farmer to put his name on it, which he 
did, and took it, He was going to cash his own 
cheque! 

Trecalled the Churchbridge Band. Bert Lewarton 
started the idea of a band. He called a group of young 
fellows into his store one evening in May and says, 
“How about starting a band? I will help buy some 
instruments, some of you can buy your own and we 
will get someone to lead it”. “Sure”, they said and 
Reg Wapp of Langenburg was asked to be their first 
leader. He was an elevator agent there, When Reg 
left, Oscar Swedburg from Marchwell came. Band 
members as I can recall them were — Archie Pen- 
warden, George and Harry Ellingboe, Joe Anderson, 
Pete McCallum, Fred Basken, Bill Loptson, A. 
Loptson, H. O. Loptson, J. Brown, Eifi Sigurdson, 
Emil Kaeding, Rev. Cuttormson (the Icelandic min- 
ister), Emil Dahl and later on Ewald Kaeding. The 
band played together with Langenburg and March- 
well one year. They played at Langenburg Sportsday 
with 60-70 instruments. They usually practised once 
a week 

Bert Lewarton had the lumberyard in town and 
cone day said, “Now you fellows have a band, you 
need to have a band stand for summertime. If you 
fellows will pitch in and do the work, I will supply 
the lumber”. This band stand was built in 1912, 
northwest of where the C.PRR. station stood. It had 
steps up to the platform, seats all around, a nice roof 



































over it, It was open about four feet from the roof 
down. In 1912 there were about 17 or 18 members, 
and by 1914 there were about 37 members when 
WWI started, and the band folded. After the war, the 
band started up again for about two years but it was 
not the same as there were so many of the boys gone, 
soit broke up. The bandstand was sold to Tom Oliver 
in the late 1920's 

Thad an experience with Dr. McKenzie: One 
night John Daum called for Doc about II p.m. to go to 
Ed Daum’s home. It was storming in mid-winter. We 
got as far as Chas Daum’s place and he said, “You'd 
better put your team in the barn, Fred, because 
there’s no road out there”. We went anyway and got 
there about two a.m. When we retumed to Chas 
Daum’s place, MacNutt had phoned that they had 
diphtheria there and didn't know what to do. Doc 
told them to close the schoo! for the day and we left 
about three a.m. and got to MacNutt at bright 
daylight. We went into the hotel and had breakfast 
and one of the teachers was boarding there, and by 
golly, the doctor got busy and vaccinated her right 
there at the table while we had breakfast. I'll never 
forget that! The roads, and the snowbanks were al- 
most impassable. The horses would get down in 
places and barely make it through. When we were 
going back, another fellow came along and we had a 
Tong ways to go to where a child had died and Doc 
had to sign the death certificate 

About 1920 Chas. Tuma bought the Imperial 
Hotel that was built in 1909. There also was another 
hotel with three storeys owned by W. Adams. Be- 
tween them was a drug store owned by T. J. Martin. 
One hotel had about 19 rooms upstairs and the other 
about 30 rooms. They both had a dining room and a 
bar. During the land-rush days there was.no beer. 

1 sold Essex cars for Chas Tuma. When Tuma’s 
hotel burnt down he bought the Bank of Toronto 
(where the Credit Union now stands) and moved it 
across the street where Gordie now has a store. The 
‘other hotel was taken down. Around the first part of 
WW2, the President Beynish of Czechoslovakia 
came from Winnipeg to visit Chas. Tuma. They had 
known each other as young people. On his return to 
Winnipeg, Beynish realized that he had left his brief 
case at Tumas’, so he phoned Charlie to bring it to 
hhim on the next passenger train, which Charlie did. 

When the Doukabours came through Church- 
bridge in October about 1902 from Verigin, they 
came right through our yard. Five hundred came in 
search of the promised land and to look for Christ. It 
‘was cold and they were freezing as they didn’t have a 
stitch of clothes on. I was 5 or 6 years old, and sisters 
Hilda and Daisy and I watched through the windows. 
I was scared. They stopped in and drank water from 























the watertrough like horses and cattle. My dad put 
out carrots. beets and turnips. They ate these vegeta- 
bles just as they were. They pulled water up from the 
well by pail and dumped it into the trough and drank. 
They ended up at Minnedosa when the police 
shipped them back to Verigin in box-cars. They were 
all men and women—no little children under 12, and 
they all walked. 

Silk trains went through here only when the 
mainline was in repair, 1923-24. The “silk” train 
and the odd time the “fish” trains, travelled from 
Vancouver to New York through Canada because 
they couldn't get through the traffic in the U.S.A. as 
fast as through Canada. They cleared the tracks and 
could they travel! They would pick up stones the size 
of your fist and roll them along. In 1923 and 1924 1 
was working on the main line and saw these trains 
come through with hardly a spike left in the rails. The 
trains followed each other so fast that we didn't have 
time to repair them. They had live silk worms on 
these trains, which could be in transport only a short 
time (the same held true for the fresh fish on board 
the fish trains). There was much secrecy when these 
trains came through because it was such valuable 
cargo. Sometimes there were as many as 18-19 cars in 
the train loaded with silk or fish, 














Ed Vaughan — Early Memories 
(interviewed by R.S.) 

(One fall in the early 1900's we had a heavy crop 
and didn’t get finished threshing in fall, so we left the 
‘wooden thresher between two temporary grain bins 
cut in the field. One day dad noticed some smoke in 
the distance. “Eddie,” he said, “we'd better go over 
and see where the smoke is coming from.” It wasn’t 
long before we knew it to be a prairie fire, and 
hurried back to burn a fire guard around the grain 
piles and thresher. As the fire came racing along, it 
Jumped the fireguard and on to the grain, burnt the 
thresher, burning the grain supports and all around 
the bottom of a couple of filled granaries further 
away. 

Well, Sir the wheat didn't burn but as itrun out of 
the granaries it became so scorched that no one 
would buy it at the elevator. 

It so happened that a large railroad construction 
ing were building the railroad into Bangor and on 
and they had a great many teams of mules that would 
eat this grain, So sometimes I went along when my 
father delivered this scorched grain. I remember that 
they had a huge steel triangle that could be seen and 
heard a great distance when rung, and as mealtime 
‘came along, the camp helper would ring this triangle 
The men just unhitched their mules and let them run, 
and they always went to the huge tents that sheltered 
































them, for their feed of scorched grain. The men, too, 
ate in a large tent and were housed in several tents 
My dad was invited into a tent for a cup of tea, and I 
went along and I remember those large clay mugs 
that they used. 

When my brother got married in 1905, he went to 
CChurchbridge by team the day before the wedding to 
get the marriage license. When he got there they had 
no marriage licenses on hand, so he had to stay 
overnight and go onto Saltcoats the next morning 
Here we were all waiting at the neighbor's home, 
ready for the wedding to take place and my brother 
wasn't back! He finally did come and rushed upstairs 
to change his clothes. He didn’t have time to shave 
and with two or three days’ beard on, he was married 
anyway and we all celebrated the wedding, late and 
unshaved. no matter! 

My brother could run very fast. He used to come 
toChutchbridge to the picnics or sportsdays and they 
uused to run along what is now the Main street. 





‘The Wombat Coat 
by Valdi Johnson 

The life of the first settlers was often full of 
hardships, but it also had its humorous side. 

One of these lighter moments happened near the 
new town of Churchbridge in the later 1880's 

A middle aged neighbor lady, who was quite a 
gossip had the habit of visiting her nearest friends 
and staying till nightfall. This was quite alright 
except when she decided to walk home, she had to 
have somebody to see her home, as she feared that 
some fierce animal would possibly attack her 

This was very annoying at times, as her visits 
‘were sometimes a daily occurrence. 

During one of her visits, another neighbor sug- 
gested a plan to curb this habit of hers. When the lady 
‘was ready to go home, this neighbor asked the man of 
the house to lend him his fur coat. This coat was a 
Jong gray fur garment. The trail to the lady's home 
led past some dense Saskatoon bushes. so the kind 
neighbor secretly went out with the coat on and hid in 
these bushes. Shortly after the lady started home, in 
the dusk, with her guard a few steps behind, 

All went well until she was passing the Saskatoon 
bushes, Then this terrible gray animal came roaring 
out, almost at her side. The lady took to her feet in 
terror shouting at the top of her voice “God Help 
Me”, “God Help Me” 

Needless to say her visits were less frequent and 
of shorter duration 








Changing Times 
by Mrs. Clara (Garbe) Karau 

The first settlers that came to this country of milk 
and honey soon found that in order to get the milk, 
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you needed pull, and every time they reached for the 
hhoney, they got stung. 

The first setters of this area were of many na- 
tionalities and religions, Each group settled in a 
small area — some north, some south, east and west 
of Churchbridge. As travel was either by horse or on 
foot, each group stayed much to themselves and built 
church and school, the school being the center of all 
activities. 

But as time went on, the families grew up and 
cars became the way of travel. Young men, looking 
for greener fields and prettier girls, started wander 
ing farther afield. Therefore, the different ethnic and 
religious groups became mixed until today south, 
north, east and west are one big family. 

The native people of this country had to make do 
with what was at hand, living close to nature. They 
lived in tents made from the skins ofthe animals they 
killed for food. Their food was cooked over a camp- 
fire out front of the tent. But with the settlers came 
log houses and air conditioning (the wind blew in one 
side and out the other), and the wood stove — a big 
improvement over tents and campfires. The greatest 
change came with electricity and natural gas, Itwas a 
day to celebrate when we got rid of the old wood 
stove with its coal dust, ashes and smoke. When it 
came to cleaning stove pipes, I am sure more new 
words were added to the English language than at any 
other time in history. 

‘There was something about the wood stove that 
lingers in everyone’s mind and that is the smell of 
fresh baking and the heat from the oven on a cold 
rainy day. Ithad something gas and oil heat will never 
replace. 

In spite of wind, drought and hard work, our 
country had come a long way in the past century. 

Running water was another great help for the 
housewife. The settlers only had running water in the 
spring: the rest of the year she ran from slough to 
slough. 

With the coming of running water also came 
indoor plumbing. This has done away with the out- 
house and carrying-in of wood. It seems the out- 
house and wood pile were always on the same path, 
So why waste a trip going back to the house empty 
handed. It also did away with the refteshing trips in 
‘winter and made the Eaton’s catalogue obsolete. 

Years ago marriage was a 50-50 deal; the men 
wore the pants and went out to earn the money while 
the women stayed home and spent it. Today they both 
Wear the pants, they both go out and earn the money 
and the kids stay home and spend it 

With the changes over the years, one thing has 
been lost, and that is the closeness and dependence 
‘on each other which poverty and need for each other 
brings. 























The pioneer of this great country was hard work- 
ing, thoughtful of others and trusted in God 

‘Although the future looks dark and mankind 
seems to be out to destroy the world, our beautiful 
country and himself, there is no need to despair. 
‘There is still beauty in a spring time blossom. There 
is still song in the sounds of summer. There is still 
provision in the harvests of autumn and peace in the 
stillness of newly fallen snow. There is still a God in 
heaven watching over us 

So let us try harder to preserve this heritage from 
God with all its wonders and beauty. 


Regulations for the Sale of Dominion Lands 
authorized from time to time by order of the 
Governor in Cou 
Regulations of 1879 state — PRICES: The odd- 
numbered sections on each side of the CPR were 
reserved as Railway Lands and were sold at the 
following rates: 
5 miles on each side of the 








railway line $5.00 per acre. 
15 miles, adjoining the above 

belt of land $4.00 per acre. 
20 miles, adjoining the above 

belt $3.00 per acre. 
50 miles, adjoining above 

belt $1.00 per acre. 


‘The even-numbered sections within these belts, 
‘were open to homestead and pre-emption entries of 
160 acres each, the later being sold at $2.50 to SI per 
acre in accordance with the distance away from the 
railway 

All monies received in payment for Railway 
Lands and Pre-emption Lands were to form part of a 
fund for railway purposes. 

Part of the above regulations were replaced in 
1881 in view of “the changes in regulations for the 
disposal of lands in Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories, called for by the CPR Act, passed in 
1881.” 

These regulations were summarized as follows: 
‘The even-numbered sections lying within a Belt 24 
miles on each side of the line of the CPR, or within a 
corresponding Belt of any Branch line of the said 
railway, or of any projected line of railway recog- 
nized by the Minister of Railways, were held ex- 
clusively for homesteads and pre-emptions, the latter 
at $2.50. 

‘The odd-numbered sections within the said Belts 
were reserved to satisfy railway land subsidies. 

Elsewhere, the even-numbered sections were 
held exclusively for homesteads and pre-emptions, 
the latter at $2.00 per acre: and the odd-numbered 
sections for sale as public lands at a uniform price of 
‘$2.00 per acre. 

















THE MONTREAL AND WESTERN LAND 
CO. had the following statements on a promotional 
brochure to secure settlers to come into its surveyed 
district from the CPR at Whitewood, through the 
Qu’ Appell Valley north for twenty-four miles: 

The lands are essentially wheat lands, but all 
other cereals grow to perfection, except maize which 
has not yet been sufficiently tried. Throughout these 
townships there is ample hay land and abundant 
water for stock-raising. SETTLERS GOING IN 
NOW will have the choicest selections. The climate 
is milder than Manitoba and more healthy — no 
malaria, no epidemics. 

‘There are no taxes and the settlers have the matter 
of future taxation in their own hands, 

FREE GRANT LANDS and Lands for Sale — 
‘The sections (within twenty-five miles north of the 
Qu’Appelle Valley) are alternatively free grant lands 
and lands for sale. 
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No Break Down There 
(taken from a paper printed in 1916) 

Behold the old pot-hellied mare Have blemishes galore 

‘Who stands beside the stack, ‘Through chaff filled mane the breezes croon 

She is not streamlined anywhere Each shoulder beara a sore 

She has a sagging back. But she has never cast a tire, 

The hair is worn from off her sides, Her starter always works 

Where tug and trace have been Her spark-plugs never fail to fire, 


Profound disgust with life abides Her timer never shirks: 
‘About that pendant chain. Her oil-gauge plunger never sticks, 

Her draggled fetlocks reek with mud, ‘Andine’er: has sha! I weeny 

Heer tail is full of burrs Five miles from home or six 

No pride of race or purple blood Run out of gasoline! 

Or bluegrass sires are hers. 

Her sturdy pasterns knit between (Author unknown) 
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Chronological E 
by R. Swanson 


— Henry 
— B.D. Westman built first store south of tracks, 


1891 — The first 
1896 — B. Westman became the J.P. 
1897 — A. E. Lewarton came to Churchbridge and 


1898 — 





lory of Churchbridge 





1873 — It is claimed that Fred Basken, Sr. was 
the first white man to walk into this area. It is 
also claimed that the first building and the first 
blacksmith in Churchbridge was put up by 
James and Isodore Basken, before 1880, 


1880 — first known surveyors in the area. 
1885 — the first group of immigrants to come into the 


CChurchbridge area, those sponsored by the An- 
glican Church in the south-west, and the Ieelan- 
ders in the north-east, of what later became 
Churchbridge. 


1886 — Langenburg was the end of the railway going 


west. 


1887 — Churchbridge was the end of the railway 


going west, arriving at Saltcoats in 1888 and in 
Yorkton in 1890. Churchbridge townsite was 
surveyed. 





1887 — the first burial in Churchbridge Cemetery. 
1888 — the first school and Anglican Church build- 


ing in Churchbridge (to 1896). 
Roberts appointed the first J.P. 





‘Agricultural Society formed at Kinbrae 


1889 — Olafur Olafsson started the first harness 


shop, sold to T. Oddson two years later. Johann 
Thorgeirson built a store on the north side of the 
tracks (sold to B. Westman in 1894, who stayed 
in business until 1918.) First Post Office was in 
Westman’s Store until 1901, W. Pentland, a 
local Land Agent Office. 

ingvalla Hall was built 








taught schoo! a short time, then he bought the 
General Store and Post Office, with his father, 
E.R. Lewarton as postmaster from 1901-1920. 

Churchbridge Creamery was built, and be- 
gan operations. 








1899 — The Manitoba and North-Western Railway. 


‘was taken over by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. through Churchbridge line. The first time 
that the North-East Assinniboia Agricultural 
Fair was held in Churchbridge. James Campbell 
was a blacksmith here 

Anglican Church was built. J. A. Parke in 
Implement and Heavy Hardware Store 








1902 — First permanent school built on Block F, 


south of the tracks, school opened the following 
year. N. Woolley started baseball in the district, 
managed for many years by G. J. Garbe. It was 
claimed that there were fifty-two beds for rent 
in Churchbridge and all full at times. Elevator 
builtand run by J. Montgomery and N. Woolley 








1904 — Walter Whitmarsh became the fi 








until sold to Northern Elevator Co. (on present 
Wheat Pool site). This was the first engin 

powered elevator, formerly were “flat-beds 
run by horse power. CPR sold one acre for 
school grounds for $20. Dave Moore, frst sec- 
tion man living in section house. A’ boarding 
house was run by Mr. and Mrs. Sigtrygeson, 





1900 — Henderson's NWT Gazeteer and Directory 


shows the following on Churchbridge: Mails. 
weekly, telegraph at Langenburg, nine mile: 
Elevator capacity — 10,000 bushels. Popula- 
tion of 1899 — was 25. Wm. Adams — hotel 
James Campbell — blacksmith. Churchbridge 
Government Creamery — John McFeeters as 
manager. A. Lewarton-General Store. Harty 
and John Minhinnick — partners in Implement 
business. Thomas Nixon — Livery Stable. 
Stanley Rotham-Implements. B. Westman — 
postmaster and General Store. Land agent — 
Johnson. 











1903 — Adams stone livery barn put up. Two-storey 


hotel built by Magnus Thorlaksson, later sold 10 
Adams, Village of Churchbridge organized by 
order-in-council, J. Heasman as overseer. 
Those signing the petition for village status 
were —F. Zom, H. Minhinnick, A. E. Lewar: 
ton, W. T. Thorlakson, A. O. Berger, B. D. 
Westman, D. Bjarnason, John Parke, Jas. 
Johnston, W. H. Adams, E. Brears, D. Moore, 
Chas. Langdon, N. Woolley, Jas. Montgomery, 
A. S. Loptson, Wm, McCombrey, A. Abbott, 
J.M. Smith, Jas, Heasman, W. H. Minhinnick, 
Jas. Basken, Angus McPhee, Forms for print- 
ing statements were held up owing to.a “strike” 
among the employees of the printing firm who 
supplied the forms. Total income of the village 
that year was $180, with expenditures of 
5183.55, 








St perma- 
nent station agent, Garbe bought the Minhin- 
nick Store and ran same for sixteen years. 
Henderson's G. and Directory for 1904 shows: 
-vator capacity as 75,000 bushels. Lewarton- 
General Store and Post Office, E. Brears-Im- 
plements, Export Elevator — 25,000 bushels. 
Montgomery & Woolley, Elevator Co. — 
40,000 bushels, Northern Elevator — 10,000 
bushels. Michael Martin — Confectionery. D. 
Morse — blacksmith. M. Thorlakson — Hotel. 
S. Loptson — General Store. B. Westman- 
General Store. 





1905 — Henderson's Directory lists the same as 1904 


except A. O. Berger — Hotel (instead of 
Adams). W. McCaubrey as taking over the 
blacksmith. Martin has both Confectionary and 





General Store. Brears and Wiley — partners in 
Implements. 

1906 — Pete Morton, USA land agent arrived in the 
district. Amason & Son— Hardware. Seventy- 
three tax-payers in village 

1907 — License tags required for dogs. First private 
telephone line built 

1908 — The first Village Council elected J 
Montgomery, a grain buyer, as overseer, A. E. 
Lewarton and G. Garbe as councillors and J 
Heasman appointed as secretary-treasurer. 
Down to sixty-four taxpayers. Henderson's G. 
& Directory lists for 1908: Population-100. Ele- 
vator capacity 85,000 bushels. Canadian Eleva- 
tor listed instead of Export. Northern Elevator. 
Montgomery and Woolley Elevator. CPR agent 
— Whitmarsh. Episcopal Church — Rev. G. 
Duder. Methodist Church — Rev. Whit 











Hardware. E. Brears — Implements. Central 
Canada & Minnesota Land Co. Central Hotel 
— J. Klossen as proprietor. Garbe-Hardware. 
Jas. Johnson — Real Estate. Lewarton-General 
Store and Post Office. S. Loptson-General 
Store. J. Thorvardson-General Store. West- 
man-General Store. C. Wilson — blacksmith 
Northeast Assinniboia Agricultural Society 
changed to “Churchbridge Agricultural So- 





ciety.” 

1910 — Woodward and Co. Elevator —G. Ellingboe 
as agent 

1911 — It appears thatthe first Hall in Churchbridge 


was built this year and used until 1946, also the 

Bank of Toronto went into business until about 

1928 

Brass Band organized. V. Cline — station 
agent to 1943. The first car in the district owned 
by Ed. Brears. The first car in the country 

bought by Jim Nixon; it could go only 35 

‘m.p.h. and that was too slow for Jim! 

First cement sidewalk in town. Boardwalks 
were in use until about 1938. Fairs were held on 
the fairgrounds alongside the Creamery from 
1913 to about 1931, being also used as a Sports- 
ground, Chas. Everett — shoe repairs. 

1914 — First Government Telephone Switch Board 

set up in Garbe Store. Rural Telephone Com- 
panies organized WWI. 
-Two-room brick school built, Bars in Adam’s 

Hotel closed on July 1 due to prohibition. 

“Busy Bees” Club formed. A. Penwarden as 
village sectetary-treasurer. 

1917 — Farmer's Supply Co. organized — G. 

Eltingboe as manager. 
Swedburg Band started, active for a short 


1912 


1913 





1915 


1918 
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time only. Spanish flu with many residents very 
sick, some died 

1919 — First engine — powered 32-volt private elec: 
tric lights in district put up by Garbe in town, 
Emil Kaeding, Stunley Bily and Mehls, in the 
country 

1920 — Dr. MeKenzie came to Churchbridge, Doc 
tor House built. Tuma bought Central Hotel. E. 
B. Smith-Store and Post Office until it burnt in 
1922. John Amnason in coal business until 1926, 
Board of Trade formed. 

1921 — Churchbridge Community Club organized 
(it_became the Homemaker's Club) to about 
1970. 





1922 — Gerber's Hardware and Groceries until 1946. 
Hemphill as postmaster to 1929. 
1923 — Garbe Store and Telephone Office bunt, 





also Lewarton’s and Hemphill’s Warehouse and 
Post Office. J. R. Welk built on Garbe store site 
— Hardware. H. Kent in garage. L. Keene — 
village secretary-treasurer until 1936. 

1924 — Farquharson Store to 1928 

1926 — Registered Shareholders Curling Rink built 
H, Sigurdson — Groceries. 

1927 — Canadian Elevator Co. bought the Farmer's 
Elevator. 

1928 — Pool Elevator built. Monarch Lumber — F. 
Seamer as manager. Two rooms added to Brick 
School. 

1929 — Sam Cavanagh as post-master until 1932. 
Ruckeman Store until about 1938, United 
Church buitt 

1930 — First 110-volt power-ine was brought in with 

electric lights now available. A. Rothberg. as 

blacksmith 
J. McConnell in shoe repair and boarding 
house, 

1933 — M. Bjamason as postmaster until 1961 

1936 — Junior Boys Grain Club started. 

1937 — Junior Calf Club started, (later became the 4- 
H), Churchbridge Caim was erected. Local 
‘Amateur Club put on plays until 1940. 

1940 — Consumer's Co-op organized. 

1941 — First year that Grade Twelve was taught in 
town 

1942 — Wartime rationing went into effect. 

1945 — War declared over, in Europe on May 7, and 
in Japan on August 14. Credit Union organized. 
E. Rothenbusch in Churchbridge Hotel. M 
Gerla as village secretary-treasurer (1944). J 
Phillips as blacksmith. A. Rothberg — weld- 
ing, 

1946 — General Service Ga 

1947 — Churchbridge Community Centre built 

1951 — Drilling for oil on Brandur Eyjolfson farm, 
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one mile south of Churchbridge, and dis- 

covered potash instead. First known discovery 

in Saskatchewan 

— Schools joined Yorkton Larger School Unit, 

1953 — Elevators plugged with too much grain. 
Farmers could not sell enough grain to make 
payments. 

1954 — Discovery of potash elsewhere in province. 
Co-op bought out Heinrich’s Store. Dressler 
and Brenner Garage. 

1957 — Church of God built 

1958 — Trinity Lutheran Church built, Fire de- 
stroyed CPR station. 

1960 — Last passenger train through in June 

1960's — Bank of Montreal but. 

1961 — New Elementary Schoo! built 

1962 — K-day Celebrations at IMC Potash Mine and 
surrounding communities. Water, sewage and 
gs put in at Churchbridge. 

1963 — Recreation Board formed. New Credit 
Union building. 

1964 — Kinsmen Club formed followed by the Kin- 
nettes the next year. Churchbridge incorporated 
asa town. 

1965 — Skating Arena built. (Senior and Minor 
Hockey and Ball organized). 

1966 — New High School being built 

1967 — Olid Brick Schoo! burned. Band program in 
school started. 

1968 — Peter Thom in the Hotel. Kin Park started. 
Parlee Robinson Store, Wolfram’s IGA Grocery 
Store 
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Miscellaneous Pictures 





Icelandic Celebrations — 1975. Queen ofthe Mountain, Mrs. 
lnga Johnson and her Hand Maidens — Shannon Becker, 
‘Shannon Gunnarsson, 


1969 — First Band Day organized. 

1970 — Fairly major layoffs at IMC Potash mine and 
many left the district. 

1971 — New Co-op Grocery Store built. Swimming 
Poo! built 

1974 — Roman Catholics purchased Stephen Plumb- 
ing building and renovated as a Church. 

1975 — Cadets began training in Churehbridge. De- 
velopment began on a Major Provincial Camp- 
site at Churchbridge (on former G. Garbe 
farm). 

1979 — New Hall and Town Office built 








1980 — New Anglican Church. Special thr 
Homecoming Celebrations end of June to cel 
brate Saskatchewan's 75th Anniversary as a 
province. There are many business places such 
as three grocery stores, one hardware store, one 
furniture store, a drugstore and liquor out 
‘one hotel, one doctor living in town. with an 
office, another medical office with visiting doc 

tors, a Robinson Store, barbershop and pool- 
room, building construction firm, two truckis 
businesses, three welding and supplies, watch 
repair shop, Sask. Power and Gas Offices, trail 

er court, one cafe, one fast-food service, two 
garages. two lumber yards, Credit Union, two 
hairdressers. a ceramics shop, insurance, and 
real estate agencies, coin laundry, a funeral 
chapel, two elevators, a Senior Citizen Centre 
and others. The town is atthe junction of # 16, 8 
and 80 highways. Welcome to Churchbridge! 




















‘Buckaroos Dance Orchestra. Etfi Gunnarson, Wm. Skea: 
‘ud, Carl Skaalerud, Gunnar Gunnarson, Valdi Johnson. Note 
the beautiful mural onthe back wal of Goncoraia Hall stage. 









‘Typical Saskatchewan winter — Hoarirost and plowed out 
roads, to Churchbridge 











Many turkeys were raised and shipped from Churchbridge 
district in the 1940 and 19608, ether live or dressed. A load 
here leaves Ed Bil farm with lve turkeys, In eatly years cows were miked in the coral, untied. 
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Cutting and hauling 1ogs in winter. Sawing ogs for frewood. 
Both hard work. 


Digging weils about 1925, using horse-power.Instaling rural 
waler and sewage — 1962, 


Earlyloghomes-top used;ais. Bottom cutlogsinlengths and Oxen were the frst means of transportation. Top —Montgom 
plastered with clay and straw, then whitewashed, ery, Bottom — Jake Mehrer. 





‘Sharpening wilow or poplar fence posts 





When finances permitted, horses and fancy buggies and cut- 
ters came in with the wagon for larger families and! supplies. 
Top — August Jenson. Bottom — Ed Jabs Far 


In spring, the Bennet-wagons were used frst with horses, and 
here the Henry and George Putland school children, puledby _Inwinteritwas the light cutter, or the sleigh-box on bob-sleigh 
tractor. —S. Elingboe — 1828, or the one-horse toboggan (Mehrer) 
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Early snowplane bull by Slim Sigurdson. Used by Carl 
‘Skaalerud to drive Dr. MeKenzie to See patients near and far 
1940, 


Then in the 1980’ the vans were developed with a wood 
heating stove, which came in all shapes and sizes to the 
‘modern 19508 models. Top — Stanley Bily home and full 
sleigh-van. Bottom — Fred Basken van and children 





Chemical weed sprayer-modern method. No more hand-pick- 
Ing of mustard and other weeds. 





‘The old Northern Elevator, buil by Montgomery and Woolley 
in 1902, destroyed by ire about 1927, (now site of the Wheat 
ool). Capacity — 40,000 bushels, | 





Early three-horse grain binder. Wm. Heasman, 








1903, Kinbrae area 





Joseph Glainysch threshing out 





James Basken slack threshing — 1906, 














“Top — Stacking green feed (clover or oats). On Wussow farm, 
belore 1950. Bottom — Newer method of winter feed making 
= with McKee silage harvester. Mehis farm — 1954, 


Farming in 19208 to the 19508. Top — note the nose protec- 
lors made from canvas to keep flies of. Centre seeding in the 
dry 19308, Bottom — more modern nosequards or nose bas 
els of wire screens, 





‘Two ways of handling loose hay. Bottom — forking by hand, 
‘and top — using a hay-slipe. Herb Anderson — S. Elingboe, 
‘wouldnt start, ‘about 1950. 





CChurchbridge Station — 1909 — (Mrs. W. Whitmarsh). Note 
‘wooden platform and freight wagon, usually filed with cream 
‘cans, uni the 19608. 








‘Bottom— Modem swathing, selt propelled 1977. Top—Trac- A. E. Lewarton house builtin the eary 1900's complete with 
tor-crawn combine — and grain hauling by truck plumbing. The house is naw used by Jim DePape family. 


CChurchbridge — 1908. L to R— Blacksmith (McCombrey), Loptson's frst store, John Parke (Machine Shop), Westman’s General 
Store (built 1889), Empire Hotel (Adams), Central Hotel (buit by Thorlakson — about 1901) Lewarton P.O. and General Store, 
Garbe Hardware Store, (both bul before 1200), Brears Implements, CPR Station House, Northern Elevator, Monigomery- Woolly 
Elevator? and Expon Elevator. 
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Cattle train picking up cattle at Churchridge Stockyards be- 
low in the 19408. 










Top — New Bank of Toronto and new Doctor House built in 
1920, Note Dr. McKenzies car. Botlom — Dr. House moved to 
the east end of town, This bulding was brought in and used as 
2 Post Office in 1929 with Sam Cavanagh in doorway, later 
Used by M. Bjamnason as Post Office. 





Thorsness Hardware, Post Office, Co-op Lumber-yard former f 
Office, Co-op Store (United Church, Dykes Coin Clean, not 
Cow-tiding at Nixon's Rodeo Grounds — 19208. seen), Hotel. Churchbridge Band on Band Day — 1973, 
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‘Sample of ivestock shipping statement of 1934, Six animals 
netted $16.31. Some animals shipped did not even pay for 
shipping charges, in afew instances. (H. Reeves) 
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Dance programs carried by ladies as a litle booklet where young men might sign their name fo book dance withthe lady fora 
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“Pa” and Fred Garbe with ther two-seater democrat, 


Churchbridge, Sask. P-L 27 a 190. 





Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, Hats, Gaps, Ready-Made Clothing, Hardware, 
‘Flour and Feed, Lumber, Agricultural Implements, Delaval Separator, ec, 
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Interesting items and prices of store good bought in 1908 and farm produce credited to this account. 
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